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Preface 


When honoured with a special meeting of welcome by the 
Royal G-eogiaphical Societj'-, a few days after my arriyal in 
London in December last, Sir Roderick Murchison, the Presi- 
dent, invited me to give to the woild a nairative of my travels , 
and at a similar meeting of the Diiectors of the London 
Missionary Society I publicly stated my intention of sending 
a book to the press, instead of making many of those public 
appearances which were urged upon me The preparation of 
this narrative ^ has taken much longer time than, from my 
inexperience in authorship, I had anticipated 

G-i eater smoothness of diction, and a saving of time, might 
have been secured by the employment of a peison accustomed 
to compilation , but my journals having been kept for my own 
private purposes, no one else could have made use of them, or 
have entered with intelligence into the circumstances in which 
I was placed in Africa, far from any European companion. 
Those who have never carried a book through the press can 
form no idea of the amount of toil it involves The process 
has increased my respect for authors and authoresses a thou- 
sand-fold 

I cannot refrain from leferring, with sentiments of admiration 

^ Several attempts liaving been made to impose upon the public, as mine, 
spunouB narratives of my ti avols, I beg to tender my thanks to the Editors of 
the Tittles and of the Athcnoaum for aiding to expose them, and to the book- 
gollorg of London for refusing to subscribe for any copiec 
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and gratitude, to ni}^ fucnd Thomas 'Mackar, , the > n- 
pushed Astionomor Royal at the Cape I .haU never lo 
remember his instiuciioiis and help with leal giatitnde are 


inteiconrse I had the privilege to enjoy at the Oi. ■ i val‘-«r> 
enabled me to form an idea of the almost ininiito laiirlr of 
aci^uirements necessary to form a true and gicit astr nomoi . 
and I was led to the conviction that it viU bo long I. iutt iho 


woild becomes oveistoclcod with accomplishfd mcmb'^iHof that 
profession Let them be always bononicd aocmding to tku 
deserts; and long may Macleai, Hciscbol, Airy, and otho%-ij 
live to make known the wonders and glmy of ci cation, and to 
aid m rendeimg the pathway of the world safe to nianr.eis, and 
the dark places of the earth open to Christians ! 

I heg to offei my heaity thanks to my fiiond Sir Rodcnel: 
Murchison, and also to Di Norton Shaw, the societal y of the 
Royal G-eographical Society, for aiding my lesearchca by overj’ 
means m their power. 

His Faithful Majesty Hon Pedio V , having li.indly sont out 
oideis to support ray late companions nntii my lotnrn, relieved 
my mind of anxiety on their account But for this act of 
hbeiality, I should ceitamly have been comjielled to leave 


England in May last, and it has affoided mo the plea mi re of 
tiavellmg over, in imagination, eveiy scene again, and lecallmg 
the feelings which actuated mo at llio time I have much 
pleasme m acknowledging my deep obligations to the hospi- 
tality and kindness of tbe Portuguese on many occasions. 

I have not entered into the early labours, trials, and successes 
o£ the missionaues who preceded me m the Bechuoim countiy, 
hecaose that has been done by tbe much abler pen o{ my 
fatber-m-law, Bov. Bobert Moffat, of Kmnman, who has been 
an energetic and deroted actor in the scene for upwards o! 
forty years. 4 slight sketch only is giyen of my own attempts, 
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and tiie chief part of the book is taken np with a detail of the 
efforts made to open np a new field noith of the Beehnana 
country to the sympathies of Christendom. The prospects there 
disclosed are fairer than I anticipated, and the capabihties of 
the new region lead me to hope, that, by the production of 
the law materials of our manufactures, African and English 
interests will become moie closely linked than heretofore — 
that both countries will be eventually benefited — and that the 
cause of freedom throughout the world will in some measure 
be piomoted. 

Dr Hooker, of Kew, has had the kindness to name and 
classify for me, as far as possible, some of the new botanical 
specimens which I brought over, Dr Andrew Smith (himself 
an Afiican traveller) has aided me in the zoology, for which 
acts of liberality my thanks are deservedly due , as well as to 
my bi other, who has rendered me willing aid as an amanuensis. 


October, 1857. 
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JOURNEYS AND RESEARCEIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


INTRODUCTION 

Personal skolcli — Iliglilanc! ancostois — Family traditions — Grandfather 
removes to the Loii lauds — Paieuts — Eaily labouis and clfoits — 
Evening school — Love of leading — Religious iiupiessions — Medical 
education — Youthful tiavels — Geology — Mental discipline— Study 
111 Glasgow — London Missionary Society — Native villaire — Medical 
diploma — Theological studies — Departure foi Africa — ^^o claim to 
liteiaiy accomplishments. 

My own inclination would lead me to sa}. as little as possible 
about myself, but seveial fiiends, in whose judgment I have 
confidence, have suggested that, as the reader likes to know 
something about the author, a shoi t account of his oiigin and 
eaily life would lend additional inteiest to this book. Such is 
my excuse foi the following egotism , and, if an apology be 
necGSsaiy for giving a genealogy, I find it in the fact that it is 
not veiy long, and contains only one incident of which I have 
reason to be proud 

Oui great-grandfather fell at the battle of Culloden, fighting 
for the old Ime of kings , and our grandfather was a small 
f aimer in Ulva, where my father was boin It is one of that 
cluster of the Hebiidcs thus alluded to by Waltei Scott . — 

“ And Ulva daik, and Colonsay, 

And all the gioup of islets gay 
That guaid famed StafFa lound ” 

Our grandfather was intimately acquainted with all the tra- 
ditional y legends which that gieat wiitei has since made use of 
in the 'Talcs of a Gi and father and other woiks. As a boy I 
remembei listening to him with delight, for his meinoiy was 
stored with a never-ending stock of stones, manj'- of whicli weie 
wonderfully like those I have since heaid while sitting by tlie 
Afi lean evening fiies Our giandinoihci, too, used to sing Gaelic 
songs, some of which, as she believed, had been composed by 
captive islanders languishing hopelessly among the Tmks 
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Grandfatlier could give paiticulars of tlie lives of his £tii- 
cestors for six geoei atious of the family before him , and the 
only point of the tiadition I feel proud of is this One of these 
poor hardy islandeis was lenowned m the district for great 
wisdom and prudence, and it is related that, when he was on his 
deathbed, he called all his children around him and said, “ Now, 
in my lifetime, I have searched most caiefully through all the 
traditions I could find of our family, and I never could discover 
that there was a dishonest man among our forefathers If there- 
fore any of you or any of your cliildien should take to dishonest 
wnys, it will not be because it luns in our blood , it does not 
belong to you I leave this precept with you Be honest.” If 
theiefore in the following pages I fall into any eiiois, I hope they 
will be dealt with as honest mistakes, and not as indicating that 
I have foi gotten om ancient motto This event took place at a 
time when the Highlandei s, according to Macamlay, were much 
like the Gape Gaffies, and any one, it was said, could escape 
punishment for cattle stealing by presenting a shaieof the plunder 
to his chieftain Our ancestors were Roman Catholics , they were 
made Piotestants by the laird coming round with a man having 
a yellow staff, which would seem to have attracted more atten- 
tion than his teaching, foi the new religion went long after - 
waids, perhaps it does so still, by the name of “ the religion of 
the yellow stick ” 

Finding his farm in Ulva insufficient to support a numeious 
family, my giandfathei removed to Blautyie Works, a laige 
cotton manufactoiy on the beautiful Clyde, above Glasgow , and 
his sons, having had the best education the Hebrides affoided, 
weie gladly received as clerks by the proprietors, Monteith and 
Co Ho himself, highly esteemed for his unflinching honesty, 
was employed in the conveyance of large sums of money from 
Glasgow to the works, and in old age was, according to the 
custom of that company, pensioned off, so as to spend his 
declining }eais in ease and comfoit 

Out uncles all entered His Majesty’s service during the last 
Fiei.ch war, eithei as soldieis oi sailois, but my father lemained 
at home, and, though too conscientious ever to become iich as a 
small tea-dealei, by his kindliness of manner and winning ways 
he made the hear {strings of his children twine around him as 
fii inly as if he had po'^sessed, and could have bestowed upon 
them, e\ei5 woildly advantage He leaied his childien in con- 
nection wuh the Kuk of Scotland — a religious establishment 
which lias been an incalculable blessing to that country — but he 
dterwaids left it, and during the last twenty years of his life 
j office of deacon of an independent church in Hamilton, 
and deserved my lasting gratitude and homage for presenting 
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mb fiom lufancy with a continuously consistent pious example, 
such as that the ideal of which is so beautifully and truthfully 
portrayed in Burns’ Cottar's Saturday Night He died in 
February, 1856, in peaceful hope of that mei cy which we all 
expect thiougli the death of our Lord and Saviour ■ I was at 
the time on my way below Zumbo, expecting no greatei pleasure 
in this country than sitting by our cottage fire and telling hirn 
my travels I reveie his memoiy 

The eailiest lecollection of my mothei lecalls a piotuie soofteil 
seen among the Scottish poor — that of the anxious housewife 
stiiYing to make both ends meet At the age of ten I was put 
into the factory as a ‘‘ piecei,” to aid by my earnings in lessening 
her anxiety. With a pait of my iiist week’s wages I pin chased 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of Latin, and pui sued the study of that 
language for many jmars afterwaids, with unabated ardour, at ani 
evening school, which met between the houis of eight and ten. 
The dictionaiy pait of my labouis was followed up till twelve 
o’clock, or later, if my mother did not luterfeie by jumping up 
and snatching the books out of my hands I had to be back 
m the factory by six in the morning, and continue my woik, with 
inteivals for breakfast and dinnei, till eight o’clock at night I 
read in this way many of the classical authois, and knew Virgil 
and Horace better at sixteen than I do now Oui schoolmaster 
— happily still alive — was suppoited in part b}^ the company; 
he was attentive and kind, and so model ate in his charges that 
ail who wished for educaUon might have obtained it Many 
availed themselves of the privilege , and some of my school- 
fellows now rank in positions far above what they appealed ever 
likely to come to when in the village school. If such a system 
were established in England, it would prove a nevei -ending 
blessing to the poor 

In reading, eveiy thing that I could lay my hands on was de- 
vouied except novels Scientific works and books of travels were 
my especial delight , though my father, believing, with many of 
his time who ought to have known better, that the formei were 
mimical to religion, would have preferied to have seen me poring 
over the Cloud of Witnesses, 01 Boston’s Fom fold State. Our 
difference of opinion reached the point of open rebellion on my 
part, and his last application of the rod was on my refusal to 
peruse Wilberforce’s Practical Christianity This dislike to 
diy doctrinal reading, and to leligious reading of eveiy sort, 
continued for years afterwards , but having lighted on those 
admirable woiks of Dr. Thomas Dick, The Philosophy of Re- 
hqion, aud The Philosophy of a Future State, it was gratifying 
to find my own ideas, that leligion and science are not hostile,, 
but friendly to each othei, fully pioved and enforced, 
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Gr&al pains liad been taken by my paients to insUl tli6 
doctrines of Oliristiamty into my mind, and I bad no dimculty , 
in nndei standing the theory of our fiee salvation by the atone- 
ment of our Saviour, but it was only about this time that I really 
began to feel the necessity and value of a personal application of 
the provisions of that atonement to my own case The change 
was like what may be supposed would take place were it possible 
to cure a case of “ colour blindness ” The peifect freeness wntli 
which the pardon of all our guilt is offeied in God’s book dreW 
forth feelings of affectionate love to Him who bouglit us with His 
blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him for His mercy has 
influenced, m some small measuie, my conduct ever since Hut 
1 shall not again lefer to the inner spiritual life which I believe 
then began, nor do I intend to specify AVith any prominence the 
evangelistic labours to which the love of Ghiist has since impelled 
me this book will speak not so much of what has been done, as 
of what still remains to be pei formed before the gospel can be 
said to be preached to all nations 

In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, I soon resolved 
to devote my life to the alleviation of human misery. Turning 
this idea over in my mind, 1 felt that to be a pioneer of Chiis- 
tianity m China might lead to the material benefit of some 
portions of that immense em^nre , and therefore set myself to 
obtain a medical education, in order to be q^ualified for that 
enter pi ise 

In recognising the plants pointed out in my first medical book, 
that extraoidmaiy old work on astrological medicine, Culpepei’s 
Ilerhdl, I had the guidance of a book on the plants of Lanaik- 
shue, by Patrick Limited as my time was, I found opportunities 
to scour the whole countiy-side, “collectmg simples.” Deep and 
anxious were ray studies on the still deeper and more perplexing 
profundities of astrology, and I ^believe I got as far into that 
abyss of fantasies as my authoi'’said he dared to lead me. It 
beemed perilous ground to tread on farther, for the dark hint 
seemed to inj’’ youthful mind to loom towards “ sellmg soul and 
body to the devil,” as the puce of the unfathomable know- 
ledge of the stars. These excursions, often in company with 
brotheis, one now in Canada, and the other a clergyman in the 
United States, giatified my intense love of nature , and though 
we generally letuined so unmercifully hungiy and fatigued that 
the embryo paison shed teais, yet we discovered so many to us 
new and interesting things, that he was al watt's as eager to loin 
iis next time as he was the last 

On one of these exploiing tours we enteied a limestone quarry 
--long before geology was so popular as it is now It is 
impossible to describe the delight and wonder witn which I began 
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fco collect tlie shells found in the carboniferous limestone which 
crops out in High Blanfcyie and Oambuslang A quair3nnan, 
seeing a little boy so engaged, looked with that pitying eye 
which the benevolent assume when viewing the insane. Ad- 
diessmg him with, “ How ever did these shells come into these 
rocks?” “When God made the rocks, he made the shells m 
them,” was the damping reply. What a deal of trouble geolo- 
gists might have saved themselves by adopting the Tui k-likfe 
philosophy of this Scotchman ! 

My reading while at woik was cariied on by placing the book 
on a portion of the spinning-jenny, so that I could catch sentence 
after sentence as I passed at my work , I thus kept up a pi etty 
constant study undistuibed by the roar of the machinery. To 
tins pait of my education I owe my piesent powei of completely 
absti acting the mind from surrounding noises, so as to lead and 
wiitewitli perfect comfoit amidst the play of children or near the 
dancing and songs of savages. The toil of cotton-spinning, to 
which I was piomoted in my nineteenth 5^ear, was excessively 
seveie on a slim loose-join ted lad, but it was well paid for , and 
it enabled me to support myself whilo attending medical and 
Gieek classes in Glasgow in winter, as also the divinity lectuies 
of Dr. Waidlaw, by woiking with my hands in summer. I never 
received a fai thing of aid from any one, and should have accom- 
plished my project of going to China as a medical missionaiy m 
the course of time by my own effoits, had not some fi lends 
advised my joining the London Missionaiy Society on account of 
its jieifcctly unsectaiian character. It “ sends neither episcopacy, 
nor presbytcnanisra, nor independency, but the gospel of Christ 
to the heathen ” This exactly agieed with my ideas of what a 
Missionaiy Society ought to do , but it was not without a pang 
that I offered myself, for it was not quite agieeable to one accus- 
tomed to woik his own way to become in a measuie dependent 
on others And I would not have been much put about, though 
my offer had been rejected. 

Looking back now on that life of toil, I cannot but feel thank- 
ful that it foimed such a mateiial part of my early education; 
and, weie it possible, I should like to begin life over again m the 
same lowly style, and to pass through the same hardy training 

Time and tiavel have not effaced the feelings of lespect I 
imbibed for the humble inhabitants of my native village. For 
morality, honesty, and intelligence they weie in geneial good 
specimens of the Scottish poor. In a population of more than 
two thousand souls wo had, of course, a variety of character. In 
addition to the common run of men, there were some chaiacteis 
of steilmg woith and ability^ who exeited a most beneficial 
influence on the cfiildieu omd youth of the place by Imparting 
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gratuitous religious insti uction.^ Macli lutelligeut iutorest was 
felt by the villagers in all public questions, and they furnislied a 
proof that the possession of the means of education did not render 
them an unsafe portion of the population. They felt kindly 
towards each other, and much respected those of the neighbouring 
gentry who, like the late Lord Douglas, placed some confidence 
in their sense of honour Through tlie kindness of that nobleman, 
the pool est among us could stroll at pleasuie over the ancient 
domains of Bothwell, and other spots hallowed by the venerable 
associations of which our school-books and local ti editions made 
us well awaie , and few of us could view the dear memoiials of 
the past without feeling that these carefully kept monuments were 
oui own The masses of the woi king people of Scotland have 
lead history, and aie no revolutionai y levellers They rejoice in 
the memoiies of “Wallace and Biuce and a’ the lave,” who aie 
still much leveled as the foimer champions of fieedom. And 
while foieigners imagine that we want the spii it only to overtui n 
capitalists and aiistocracy, we are content to respect our laws 
till we can change them, and hate those stupid revolutions 
which raiglit sweep away time-honouied institutions, dear alike 
to rich and poor. 

Having fi.nished the medical cun iculum and presented a thesis 
on a subject which lequiied the use of the stethoscope for its 
diagnosis, I unwittingly proem ed for myself an examination 
rather more severe and prolonged than usual among examining 
bodies The reason was, that between me end the examiners a 
slight diffei ence of opinion existed as to whether this instrument 
could do what was asserted The wiser plan would have been 
to have had no opinion of my own. However, I was admitted a 
Licentiate of Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons It was wnth 
unfeigned delight I became a member of a profession which is 
pie-eminently devoted to practical benevolence, and which wnth 
unwearied energy pursues from age to age its endeavours to 
lessen human woe 

But though now qualified for my oiiginal plan, the opium war 
was then raging, and it was deemed inexpedient for me to pro- 
ceed to China. I had fondly hoped to have gained access to that 
then closed empire by means of the healing art, but theie being 
no prospect of an early peace with the Chinese, and as another 


reader will pardon my mentioning tlie names of two of tliese mo^t 
worthy men— David Hogg, who aodre^^sed me on his deatli-hed with the words. 

‘‘7 ' m'lke religion the e\eiy-d n huMness of vonr life, and not a thing 
youdonnt, temptation and other things will get the 
b ttor of you , and Thomas Buike, an old Forty-second PemnsuUr soldier, who 
1 weary in gopd works toi about forty years I w is 

UndVrefeB^ou"^ honour to their country 
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inviting field was opening out through the lahouis of Mr. Moffat, 
I was induced to turn thoughts to Africa , and af tei a more 
extended course of theological tiaining in England than I had 
enjoyed in Glasgow, I embarked for Africa in 1840, and, after a 
voyage of thiee months, reached Cape Town. Spending but a 
short time theie, I started for the interior by going lound to 
Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded inland, and have spent the fol- 
lowing sixteen years of my life, namely, fiom 1840 to 1856, in 
medical and missionary labours theie without cost to the in- 
habitants. 

As to those literary qualifications which aie acquiied by habits 
of writing, and which are so impoitaat to an author, my Afiican 
life has not only not been favouiable to the giovvth of such ac- 
complishments, but quite the reveise it has made composition 
irksome and laliorious. I think I would lathei cioss the African 
continent again than undertake to wiite another book. It is far 
easier to tiavel than to write^ about it I intended, on going to 
Afiica, to continue my studies, but as I could not biook the idea 
of simply entering into othei men’s labours made leady to my 
hands, I entailed on mj self, m addition to teaching^ manual 
labour in building and other handicraft woik, which made me 
generally as much exhausted and unfit foi study in the evenings 
as ever I had been when a cotton-spinner The want of time for 
self-improvement was the only souice of legiet that I expeiiencod 
during my African caieer. The reader remembeiing this will 
make allowances for the meie gropings for light of a student 
who has the vanity to think himself “ not yet too old to leain.” 
Moie piecise information on seveial subjects has necessaiily 
been omitted in a popular woik like the piesent, but I hope to 
give such details to the scientific reader thiough some other 
channel. 



CHAPTER I 

The Bakwiin country — Study of the language — Native ideas regard- 
ing comets— Mah6tsa station— A lion encounter— Virus of ^le 
teeth of lions— Names of the Bechuana tribes— Sech6]e—His 
ancestors— Obtains the chieftainship- His marriage and govern- 
ment — The Kotla — First public religious services — Sechele’s ques- 
tions — ^He learns to read — ^Novel mode foi converting his tribe 
Surprise at their indifference — Pol 3 ’’gamy — ^Baptism of Sechele 
Opposition of the natives — Purchase land at Chonu&ne — Relations 
with the people — Their intelligence — Prolonged drought — Con- 
sequent tiials — Ram-medicine- — God’s word blamed — Native 
reasoning — Rain-maker — Dispute between ram doctor and medical 
doctor — The hunting hopo — Salt or animal food a necessaiy of 
life — ^Duties of a missionary, 

TnE geuGTal instructions I received from tlie Directors of tlie 
London Missionary Society led me, as soon as I leached Kiirii- 
inan or Lattakoo, then, as it is now, their faithest inland station 
from the Cape, to turn my attention to the noith Without 
waiting longer at Kuiuman than was necessary to recruit the 
oven, which weie pietty well tiied by the long journey fiom 
Algoa Bay, I proceeded, in company with anothei missionaiy, to 
the Bakuena or Bakwain countiy, and found Sechele, with his 
tube, located at Shokuane We shoitly after retraced our steps 
to Kill uman , but as the objects in view were by no means to lie 
attained by a temporary excuision of this soit, I determined to 
make a fi esh stai t into the intei loi as soon as possible Accord- 
mgly, after resting three months at Km uman, which is a kind 
of head station in the country, I returned to a spot about fifteen 
miles south of Shokuane, called Lepeldle (now Litubaiiiba). 
TTcio, in Older to obtain an accuiate knowledge of the language, 
I cut myself off fiom all Euiopean society for about six months, 
and gamed by this oideal an insight into the habits, ways of 
thinking, laws, and language of that section of the Bechuanas, 
railed Bak wains, which has pioved of incalculable advantage m 
my iniercouise with them ever since 

In this second journey to Lepelolo — so called fiom a cavern of 
that nemo I began pi'epaiations for a settlement, by making a 
canal to inigato gardens, from a stream then flowing copiously, 
but nm, quite dij’ When these pieparations were well ad- 
vanced, I wont noithwards to visit the Bakda and Bamangwdto, 
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and the Makaldka, living bet^vGGIl 22® and 23° south lat. The 
Bakaa ^mountains had been visited befoie by a trader, who, 
with his people, all peiishcd fiom fovei In going round the 
uortnciii part of these basaltic hills near Eetloche I was only 
ten days distant fioin the lower pait of the Zouga, which passed 
by the same name as Lake Ngann , * and I might then (in 1842) 
have discovered that lake, had discovery alone been my ob]ect 
Most part of this journey beyond Shokuane was performed on 
foot, in consequence of tlie di aught oxen having become sick. 
Some of m}’- companions who had recently joined us, and did not 
know that I undei stood a little of their speech, weie ovei heard 
bj' me d iscussiug m}!- ajipeai anco and powers He is not strong, 
ho is quite slim, and only appeals stout because be puts him- 
self into those bags (trouseis); he will soon knock up ” This 
caused ray Highland blood to rise, and made me despise the 
fatigue of keeping them all at tlie top of tlieir speed for days 
together, and until I hoard them expressing proper opinions of 
my pedestrian poweis. 

Retuining to Kuruman, in order to bnng my luggage to our 
proposed sett lemon t, I was followed by the news that the tube 
of Bakwains, who had shown themselves so friendly towaids me, 
had been diiven from Lepelole by the Baiolongs, so that my 
prospects for the time of forming a settlement there were at an 
end One of those peiiodical outbreaks of war, which seem to 
have occiiiied fiom time immemorial, for the possession of cattle, 
liad bui st forth in the land, and had so changed the relations of 
the tubes to each other, that I was obliged to set out anew to 
look foi a suitable locality for a mission station 

In going noith again, a comet blazed on oui sight, exciting 
the wonder of oveiy tribe we visited That of 1816 had been 
followed by an iiiuption of the Matebele, the most cruel enemies 
the Bechiianas ever knew, and this they thought might portend 
somothing as bad, or it might only foreshadow the death of 
some great chief On the subject of comets I knew little moie 
than they did themselves, but I had that confidence in a kind 
ovei -ruling Pi evidence which makes such a difference between 
Christians and both the ancient and modem heathen. 

As some of the Bamangwato people had accompanied me to 
Ivnruraan, I was obliged to restoie them and their goods to then 
chief Sekomi This made a journey to the residence of that 

t Several words in tlie Afiican languages begin witb tbe ringing sonnd beard 
in tbe end of the word “ coiinnr/ ” [f the reader puts an i to the beginning of 
tbe name of tbe lake, as Ingaini, and tbon sounds ^le i as little as possible, he 
will have tbe conoct pronniieiaLion Tbe Spanish n is employed to denote this 
sound, and Ngnrni is spelt naini— jialca means a tusk, uaka a doctor Every 
vowel is sounded in all native words, and the emphasis in pronunciation is put 
opon the penultimate 
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cHef agaiB necessary, and, for tlie first time, I performed a dis- 
tance of some hundi ed miles on ox-back. 

Returning towaids Kuruman, I selected tlie beautiful valley 
of Mabotsa (lat 25° 14' south, long 2G° 30' ? ) as the site of a 
missionaiy station, and thither I removed in 1843. Heie an 
occurience took place concerning which I have fieqnently been 
questioned m England, and which, but for the importunities of 
fi lends, I meant to have kept in stoie to tell my children when 
in my dotage. The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa weie much 
troubled by lions, which leaped into the cattle-pens by night, 
and destioyed their cows They even attacked theheids m open 
day. This was so unusual an occuiience that the people be- 
lieved that they weie bewitched — “ given,” as they said, “ into 
the power of the lions by a neighboming tube” They went 
once to attack the animals, but, being rathei a cowaidly peojile 
compaied to Bechuant's in geneial on such occasions, they le- 
tiirned without killing any 

It IS well known that if one in a tioop of lions is killed the 
others take the hint and leave that part of the countiy. So the 
next time the heids weie attacked, I went with the people, in 
order to encoui age them to rid themselves of the annoyance by 
destioying one of the maraiideis. We found the lions on a 
small hill about a quarter of a mile in length, and covered with 
trees. A circle of men was formed round it, and they gradually 
closed up, ascending pietty near to each other. Being down 
below on the plain with a native schoolmaster, named Mebahm, 
a most excellent man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece 
of rock within tiie now closed circle of men. Mebalwe fiied at 
him befoie I could, and the ball stiuck the rock on which the 
animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at 
a stick or stone thrown at him, then leaping away, broke 
thiough the opening circle and escaped unhurt. The men weie 
afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of their belief in witch- 
ciaft When the circle was re-formed, we saw two other lions 
in it , but we weie afraid to fire lest we should strike the men, 
and they allowed the beasts to bin st through also. If the 
Bakatla had acted accoiding to the custom of the country, they 
would havespeaied the lions in their attempt to get out. Seeing 
ve could not get them to kill ore of the lions, we bent our foot- 
steps towards the village ; in going round the end of the lull, 
however, I saw one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as 
he^oie, but this time he had a little bush in fiont Being about 
thn ty yards off, I took a go''d aim at his body through the 
nred both hands into it The men then called out, 
He IS shot, he is shot i ” Others cried, “ He has been shot bv 
another man too ; let us go to him 1 ” I did dot see any one 
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gIss slifsGt fit liim, but I saw the lion’s taO erected in anger 
behind the bush, and, tinning to the people, said, “ Stop a little 
till I load again ” Wlien m the act of ramming down the 
bullets I heaid a shout Starling, and looking half round, I saw 
the lion just m tlio act of springing upon me. I wns upon a 
little height ; he caught my shoulder as he spraug, and wn both 
came to the giound below together. Growding horribly close to 
my ear, he shook me as a teriier dog does a lat. The shock 
produced a stupor similar to that wdiich seems to be felt by a 
mouse after the fiist sliake of the cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in winch thcie wms no sense of pain uoi feeling of 
terror, though quite conscious of all that wns happening It 
was like what patients pai tiallj' under the influence of cliloio- 
forni dcsciibe, who see all the opeiation, but feel not the knife. 
This singular conclitiou wns not the lesiilt of any mental pro- 
cess. TJie sliake anuihilafed fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast This peculiar state is 
probably pioduced in .all animals killed by the carnivora; and 
if so, is a meiciful provision by our benevolent Cieator for 
lessening the pain of death. Turning round to relieve myself 
of the weight, as ho had one paw on the back of my head, I 
.saw Ins eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him 
at a distance of ten or fifteen yards His gun, a flint one, 
missed fire in both bands, the lion immediately loft me, and, 
attacking Mebalwe, bit Ins thigh. Another man, whose life I 
had saved befoie, after he had been tossed by a buffalo, 
attempted to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe He 
left Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, but at that 
moment the bullets he had received took effect, and he fell down 
dead. The wdiole was the woi k of a few moments, and must have 
been his paroxysm of dying rage In order to take out the charm 
from him, the Bakatia on the follow’-ing day made a huge bonfire 
over the carcase, which was declared to be that of the largest 
lion they had ever seen Besides crunching the bone into splin- 
ters, he left eleven teeth wounds on the upper part of my arm 
A wound from this animal’s tooth lesembles a gun-shot 
wound, it is geneially followed by a great deal of sloughing 
and discharge, and pains are felt ra the part periodically ever 
afterwards. I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I 
believe that it wiped off all the virus from the teeth that 
pierced the flesh, for my two companions m this affray have 
both suffered from ihe peculiar pains, while I have escaped with 
only the inconvenience of a false joint m ray limb. The man 
whose shoulder was wounded showed me his wound actually 
burst forth afresh on the same month of the following year. 
This cuiious point deseives the attention of inquiiers, 
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The different Beclmana tribes are named after certain 
animals, showing piobably that in former times tliey wore ad- 
dicted to animal-worship like the ancient Eg}Tfif^ns Tlie term 
Bakatla means “they of the monkey”, Baknena, “ they of the 
alligator ” ; Batlapi, “ they of the fish ” ; eacli ti ibo having a 
supeistitious dread of the animal after which it is called They 
also use the word “ bina,” to dance, in reference to the custom 
of thus naming themselves, so that, when you wusli to ascci tain 
what tube they belong to, you say, “ "What do you dance?” 
It would seem as if that had been a part of the woiship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its naracsalce, using the 
teiiu “ila,” hate or diead, in reference to killing it. We find 
tiaces of many ancient tribes in the countiy in individual mem- 
bers of those now extinct, as the Batau, “ they of the lion ” ; 
the Banoga, “they of the seipent”; though no such tubes 
now exist. The use of the peisonal pionoiin the3’-, Ba-Ma, 
Wa, Va, or Ova, Am-Ki, etc , xnevails vciy extensively in the 
names of tribes in Africa. A single individual is indicated by 
the terms Mo or Le Thus Mokwain is a single peison of the 
Bakwain tube, and Lekoa is a single white man or English- 
man — Mak6a being Englishmen. 

I attached myself to the tube called Bakuena, or Bakwains, 
the chief of which, named Sechele, was then living with his 
people at a place called Shokuane I was fiom the first stiiick 
by his intelligence, and by the marked manner in which we both 
felt drawn to each other As this lemaikable man has not only 
embraced Chiistianity, but expounds its doctiiues to his peojilo, 
I will heie give a biief sketch of his caieer. 

His gieat-giandfather Mochoasele was a great tiaveller, and 
the fiist that ever told the Bakwains of the existence of white 


men In his father’s lifetime two white tiavelleis, 'whom I sup- 
pose to have been Di Cowan and Captain Donovan, passed 
through the countiy (in 1808), and descending the rivei Lim- 
popo, weie, with then paity, all cut off by fever. The lain- 
makers theie, feaiing lest their waggons might diive away the 
ram, oideied them to be thrown into the river This is the true 
account of the end of that ex]pGdition, as related to me by the 
son of the chief at whose village they perished. He remem- 
beied, when a boy, eating part of one of the horses, and said it 
tested like zebra’s flesh. Thus, they were not killed by the 
Bangwaketse, as rexioited, for they x)assed the Bakwains all 
well The Bakwains weie then rich in cattle , and as one of 
the many evidences of the desiccation of the country, streams 
are pointed out wheie thousands and thousands of cattle for- 
merly diank, but m which water now never flows, and where a 
single herd could not find fluid for its support. 
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Wlien Secliele was strll a boy, bis fatbei, also called Mocboa- 
sele, was murdered by bis own people for taking to bimself tbe 
wives of bis ricb undercbiefs Tbe children being spared, tbeir 
friends invited Sebituane, tbe cbief of tbe Makololo, wbo Avas 
tben in those paits, to leinstate them in tbe cbieftamsbip. 

' Sebituane suiiounded tbe town of tbe Bak wains by night , and 
just as it began to daAvn bis herald pioclaiined in a loud voice 
that be bad come to revenge tbe death of Mocboasele. This 
was follov'-ed by Sebituane’s people beating Icudly on tbeir 
shields all lound tbe town. Tbe panic was ti emend ous, and tbe 
rush like that from a theatre on lire, Avhile tbe Makololo used 
then javelins on tbe terrified Bakv^’ams Avitb a dexterity which 
they alone can employ Sebituane bad given oideis to bis men 
to spaie tbe sons of tbe chief, and one of them, meeting 
Secbele, jiut him in Avaid by gmng him such a blow on tbe 
bead with a club as to lender him insensible. Tbe usurper was 
put to death , and Secbele, leinstated in bis chieftainship, felt 
much attached to Sebituane. Tbe ciicumstances beie noticed 
ultimately led me, as ivill be seen by-and-by, into tbe new well- - 
wateied countiy to which this same Sebituane bad preceded me 
by many yeais. 

Secbele maiiicd tbe daughters of three of bis undercbiefs, 
wbo bad, on account of then blood lelationsbip, stood by him in 
...bis adversity. This is one of tbe modes adopted foi cementing 
tbe allegiance of a tube. Tbe government is patriaicbal, each 
man being, by viitue of paternity, chief of bis OAvn children. 
They build tbeir huts aiouud bis, and tbe greater tbe numbei of 
cbildien tbe moie bis impoitance increases Hence cbildien 
are esteemed one of tbe greatest blessings, and are always 
- treated kindly. Near tbe centre of each cncle of huts there is 
a spot called a “ kotla,” with a fireplace , here they work, eat, 
or sit and gossip over the neAvs of the day. A poor man 
attaches bimself to tbe kotla of a iicb one, and is consideied a 
child of tbe latter An undei chief has a number of these ciicles 
around bis , and tbe collection of kotlas aiound tbe great one in 
tbe middle of tbe Avbole, that of tbe principal chief, constitutes 
tbe toAvn. Tbe ciicle of huts immediately aiound tbe kotla of 
tbe chief is composed of tbe huts of bis Avives, and those of bis 
blood relations He attaches the undercbiefs to bimself and bis 
government by marrying, as Secbele did, tbeir daughters, or 
inducing bis biotbeis to do so. They are fond of tbe relation- 
ship to great families If you meet a pai ty of strangers, and 
tbe bead man’s relationship to some uncle of a cei tain chief is 
not at once proclaimed by bis attendants, you may bear him 
Avbispering, “ Tell him Avbo I am ” This usually inA'olves a 
counting on tbe fingeis of a pait of bis genealogical tree ,* and 
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ei)ds in tlife impoitant jlnnnlincelnent tlidt tlib head of thfe paiiy 
IS lialf‘COlibm to somb well-known lulei. i < • 

Sechele was thus seated in his chieftainship hen I madb liis 
acquaintance On the fiist occasion in whicli I evbr attempted 
to hold a public leligious seivice, he lemaiked. that it Was the 
custom of hiS nation, w'hen any new subject was bi ought before 
them, to put questions on it , and he begged me to allow him 
to do the same in this Case. On expiessing m5' eiitiie willing- 
ness to answer hiS questions, he inquhed if my foiefatheis 
knew of a future judgment. I leplicd m the alhimatiie, and 
began to desciibe the scene of the “gieat wdiite throne, and 
Him who shall sit on it, fiom whose face the heaven and eaith 
shall flee away,” etc. He said, “You startle me — these words 
make all my bones to shake — I have no moie strength m me: 
but my forefathers were living at the same time yours were, and 
how is it that they did not send them word about these terrible 
things sooner ^ They all passed away into darkness without 
knowing whither they were going ” I got out of the difficulty 
by explaining the geographical barriers in the North, and the 
gradual spiead of knowledge from the South, to which we first 
had access by means of ships , and I expressed my belief that, 
as Christ had said, the whole world would yet be enlightened 
by the gospel Pointing to the great Kalahari desert, he said, 
“ You never can cross that country to the tribes bejmnd , it is 
utterly impossible even foi us black men, except in certain 
seasons, when more than the usual supply of ram falls, and an 
extraordmaiy growth of water-melons follows Even we who 
know the country would certainly perish without them.’ He- 
asserting my belief in the words of Chiist, we parted , and it 
will be seen further on that Sechele himself assisted me in 


ciossmg that desert which had previously proved an insur- 
mountable barrier to so many adventmers. 

As soon as he had an opportunity of leaiuing, he set himself 
to lead with such close application that, from being compara- 
tively thin, the effect of haring been fond of the chase, he 
bscaiiie quite corpulent from want of exercise Mi Oswell gave 
him ffishist lesson in figmes, and he acquued the alphabet on 
the fiibt day of my residence at Chonuaue He was by no 
means an oi dinar y specimen of the people, for I never wentmto 
the towi but I was piessed to hear him read some chapteis of 
the Jiible Isaiah was a gieat favouiite with him , and he was 
wont to use the same pinnae nearly which the professor of 
uieck at Glasg^v, Sir D K Sandford, once used respect- 
mg the Apostle Paul, when reading his speeches in the Acts 

‘He was a Hue fellow, that Paul i ” “He was a fine man. 
that isau^, he knew how to speak” Sechele invariably 
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offered me soiuetlimg to eat on every occasion o{ my visiting 
him 

Seeing me anxious that his jieople should believe the words 
of Christ, he once said, “ Do you imagine these people will evef 
believe by youi meiely talking to them? I can make them do 
nothing except by thrashing them , and if you like I shall call 
my head men, and with oui litupa (wdnps of ihinoceios-hide) 
wm will soon make them all believe togethei ” The idea of using 
entieat}* and pcisuasion to subjects to become Chiistians — 
w^hose opinion on no other mattei would he condescend to ask — 
was especially surpiibing to him He consideied that they ought 
only to be too happy to einbiace Ohiistianity at his command. 
Duiing the space of twm yeais and a half he continued to piofess 
to his people his full conviction of the tiutli of Chiistianity , 
and m all discussions on the subject he took that side, acting 
at the same time in an u]n ight mannei m all the relations of 
life He felt the difficulties of his situation long befoie I did, 
and often said, “ Oh, I wish you had come to this country befoie 
I became entangled in the meshes of our customs > " In fact, 
he could not get iid of his siipeifluous wives, without appealing 
to he uiigiateful to their paieuts, who had done so much foi him 
in his advcisity 

In the hope that others would be induced to j*oin him in his 
attachment to Ohiistianity, lie asked me to begin family woi- 
sbip with him in bis house I did so , and by-and-by was snr- 
pnsed to heai how well he conducted the piayei m his own 
simple and beautiful style, foi he was quite a master of his own 
language At this time we weie suffering horn the effects of 
a thought, wdiich will be described fuitbei on, and none except 
his family, whom he oideied to attend, came neai his meeting 
“In foimer times,” said ho, “ when a chief was fond of hunting, 
all his people got dogs and became fond of Imntiug too If he 
was fond of dancing or music, all showed a liking to these 
amusements too If the chief loved beei, they all lejoiced m 
stiong diiuk But m this case it is dilFeieut I love the Woid 
of Grod, and not one of my hiethieu will join mo ” One leasou 
why we had no volunteer hypocrites was the hunger Xiom 
diought, which was associated in then minds with the pieseuce 
of Ohijstian insti action , and hjqiociisy is not pione to piofe^s 
a creed which seems to eusuie an empty stomach 

Sechele conimued to make a consistent pi ofession for about 
thtee years, and peiceiving at last some of the difficulties of 
his case, and also feeling compassion foi the pooi women, who 
weie bji far the best of oui scholais, I bad no desire that he 
should be in any huriy to make a full profession by baptism, 
and putting away all his wives but one His pi mcipal wife, 
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too, was about tbe most unlikely subject in tbe tribe ever to 
become anything else than an out-and-out gieasy disciple of the 
old school. She has since become gieatly altered, I hear, for 
the better , but again and again have I seen Sechele send her 
out of chuich to put her gown on, and away she would go with 
her lips shot out, the very picture of unutteiable disgust at his 
new-fangled notions. 

When he at last applied for baptism, I simply asked him how 
he, having the Bible in his hand, and able to read it, thought 
he ought to act He went home, ga.ve each of his supeifluous 
wives new clothing, and all his own goods, which they had been 
accustomed to keep in their huts for him, and sent them to Iheir 
paients with an intimation that he had no fault to find with 
them, but that in parting with them he wished to follow the 
will of God On the day on which he and his children were 
baptized great numbeis came to see the ceremony. Some 
thought, fiom a stupid calumny cuculated by enemies to Chris- 
tianity in the south, that the converts would be made to drink 
an infusion of “ dead men’s brains,” and were astonished to find 
that water only was used at baptism. Seeing several of the 
old men actually in teais during the service, I asked them aftei- 
wards the cause of their weeping , they were crying to see their 
father, as the Scotch remark over a case of suicide, “ so far left 
to himself They seemed to think that I had thrown the 
glamour over him and that he had become mine Heie com- 
menced an opposition which we had not previously experienced 
All the fi lends of the divorced wives became the opponents of 
oui religion The attendance at school and chuich diminished 
to very few besides the chief’s own family They all treated 
us still with respectful kindness, but to Sechele himself they 
said things which, as he often remarked, had they ventured on 
in former times, would have cost them then lives It was tiy- 
ing, aftei all we had done, to see our labouis so little appre- 
ciated , but we had sown the good seed, and have no doubt but 
it will yet spiiug up, though we may not live to see the fruits 
Leaving this sketch of the chief, I proceed to give an equally 
rapid one of our dealing vnth his people, the Bakuena, or Bak- 
wains A small piece of land, sufficient for a garden, was ]ini- 
chased when we first went to live with them, though that was 
seal cely necessai y in a country where the idea of buying land 
i\ as quite new. It was expected that a i equest for a suitable 
spot w'ould have been made, and that we should have proceeded 
to occupy it, as any other member of the tribe would. But we 
evplained to them that we wished to avoid any cause of future 
dispute ivheu laud had become more valuable , or when a foolish 
ciaef began to leign, and we had giected laige or expensive 
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buildings, bo migbfc wish to claim the whole. These reasons 
wore considered satisfactory About £5 woitb of goods weie 
given for a jnece of land, and an ariangement was come to that 
a similar piece should be allotted to any other missionary, at 
any other place to which the tube might remove The pai ticu- 
lais of the sale sounded strangely in the ears of the tube, but 
were neveitheless leadily agreed to 
In our relations with this people we were simply stiangeis 
exercising no authority or contiol whatevei Oui influence de- 
pended eiitiiely on pei suasion , and, having taught them by hind 
conveisation as well as by public instruction, I expected them to 
do what thou own sense of light and wi’ong dictated. Wenevei 
wished them to do light meiely because it would be pleasing to 
us, nor thought oui selves to blame when they did Aviong, although 
we weie quite awaie of the absurd idea to that effect We saw 
that our teaching did good to the geneial mind of the people by 
bringing new and better motives into play Pive instances are 
positively known to me in which by oui influence on public 
opinion war was jn evented, and wheie, in individual cases, we 
failed, the people did no worse than they did befoie we came 
into the country In geneial thej'- were slow, like all the Afiioan 
people hereaftei to be described, in coming to a decision on re- 
ligious subjects , but in questions affecting their woildlj^- affaiis 
they weie keenly alive to their own inteiests. They might be 
called stupid in matters which had not come within the spheie 
of their obseivation, but in othei things they showed moie 
intelligence tlian is to be met with in oui own uneducated pea- 
santiy They are lemaikably accuiate in their knowledge of 
cattle, sheep, and goats, knowing exactly the kind of pasturage 
suited to each, and they select with gi'eat judgment the vaiieties 
of soil best suited to diffeient kinds of giain They are also 
familiar with the habits of wild animals, and in geneial aie well 
up in the maxims which embody their ideas of political wisdom 
The place where we fiist settled with the Bakwains is called 
Chonuane, and it happened to be visited, dm mg the fiifet yeai of 
oui residence there, by one of those di oughts which occur fiom 
time to time m even the most favouied distiicts of Afiica 

The belief m tlie gift or powei of ? ain-maJcing is one of the 
most deeply-rooted ai tides of faith in this country. The chief 
Sechele was himself a noted lain-doctor, and believed in it im- 
plicitly. He has often assmed me that he found it moie difficult 
to give up his faith in that than in anything else which Chris- 
tianity requiied him to abjure I pointed out to him that the 
only feasible way of wateiing the gaidens was to select some 
good never -failing river, make a canal, and iirigate the adjacent 
lands. This suggestion was immediately adojited, and soon the 

0 
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whole tiibe was on the move to the Koloheng, a stream about 
forty miles distant The espeiiment succeeded admn ably during 
the fiist year. The Bakwains made the canal and dam in ex- 
change for my labour in assisting to build a square house for 
their chief They also built then own school under my superin- 
tendence Our house at the river Kolobeng, which gave a name 
to the settlement, was the third which I had real ed mth my own 
hands A native smith taught me to weld iron ; and having im- 
proved by scraps of information in that hue from hlr Moffat, and 
also in carpentering and gardening, I was becoming handy at 
almost any trade, besides doctoring and preaching ; and as my 
"Wife could make candles, soap, and clothes, we came neaily up 
to what may be considered as indispensable in the accomplish- 
ments of a missionary family in Central Africa, namely, the 
husband to be a jack-of-all-tiades without doois, and the wife a 
maid-of-all-woik within. But in our second year again no ram 
fell In the third the same extraordmar}'’ drought followed 
Indeed, not ten inclies of water fell during these two yeais, and - 
the Kolobeng ran dry , so man3^ fish were killed that the hj'ssnas 
from the whole coiintrj' round collected to the feast, and were 
unable to finish the x’uti id masses A lai ge old alligator, which 
had never been known to commit any depiedations, was found 
left high and dij’’ in the mud among the victims. The fouith 
year was equally unpropitious, the fall of lain being insufficient ~ 
to bung the giain to maturity. Nothing could be more trying 
AYe dug down in the bed of the river deeper and deeper as the 
water icceJed, striving to get a little to keep the fuiit-tiees alive 
for better times, but in vam Needles lying out of doors for 
months did not uist , and a mixture of sulphuiic acid and water, 
used in a galvanic battery, parted with all its water to the an, 
instead of imbibing more fiom it, as it would have done in Eng- 
land The leaves of indigenous trees were all drooping, soft, and 
shin oiled, though not dead, and those of the mimosas were 
closed at midday, the same as the}’ are at night In the midst 
of this dieary drought it was wonderful to see those tmy crea- 
tines the ants running about with their accustomed vivacitj'’ I 
put the bulb of a thermometer three inches under the soil in the 
sun at midday, and found the mercury to stand at 132 ° to 134 :° , 
and if cei oain kinds of beetles were placed on the suiface, they 
1 an about a few seconds a,nd expired But this broiling heat only 
augmented the acti\ ity of the long-legged black ants they never 
iire . their organs of motion seem endoived wuth the same power 
as IS ascribed by physiologists to the muscles of the human heart, 
jy w hicii thau^ part of the frame never becomes fatigued, and 
vliich may be imparted to all our bodily organs in that higher 
siihci c m winch u o fondly hope to i ise. AVhei e do these ant? get 
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tlifir Oin houio was built on a bard leri uginous coii- 

gioinerato, in nrder to bo out; of felio way of the white ant, but 
they came in dc?]ate the piccantion , and not only woio they m 
this sultry weather able iiKli\ idually to moisten soil to the con- 
sistency of mortar for the formation of galleries, which m their 
waj* of woilring is done by night (so that they aio screened from 
the observation of birds by day in passing and repassing towaids 
any \crrctable matter thc\’ may wish to devour), but, when their 
inner chambers wore laid open, thc'je weie also siuprisingly hu- 
mid , )et there V as no dew, and, the house being placed on a 
rock, they could have no subteirancan passage to the bed of the 
rivet, winch i*an about thieo hundred j'ards below the lull. Can 
it bo that tho.y have the power of combining the o\ygen and 
hj’drogen of their vegetable food by vital foico so as to foim 
water 

Ham, however, would not fall ; the Bakwains believed that I 
liad bound Pechclo with some magic spell, and I leceived dopu- 
tatmnjj m the evenings, of the cld counseilois, enti eating me to 
allow him to malto oul}'- a few showeis. “The coin will die if j^ou 
jcfiisc, and wo shall become scatteicd. Only let him make ram 
this once, and wo shall all, men, -uomen, and children, come to 
the school and smg and pra}' as long as you please.” It was in 
vain to piotest that I v ibhed Scchele to act just accoiding to his 
own ideas of what was right, as he found the law laid down in the 
Bible; and it was disticssing to appear hai d-lioai ted to them. 
The clouds often collected piomisingly ovei us, and rolling 
tbimdcr seemed to pox tend lefieslimg showeis, bat next morning 
the sun would rise in a clear cloudless sky; indeed, even these 
lowoiing appeal ances vero less fiequent by far than days of 
sunshine arc in London 

The natives, linding it iiksome to sit and wait helplessly until 
God gives them ram fiora lieaven, enteitain the moze comfort- 
able idea that they can help themselves by a variety of piepaia- 
tions, such as charcoal made of burned bats, inspissated renal 
de]>osit of the mountain coney {Tlyrax capcnsis) (which by the 
way IS used in the form of pills as a good anti-spasmodic, under 
the name of stone-swoat ” 2), the internal paits of diffeient 
animals — as jackals’ liveis, baboons’ and lions’ hearts, and hairy 
calculi from the bowels of old cows — serpents’ skins and ver- 
tebrm, and eveiy kind of tuber, bulb, root, and plant to be 
found m the countiy. Although you disbelieve theu efficacy m 

* Wlien we come to Angola I sliall describe an insect there wbicb distils 
several pints of water every night 

2 The name arises fiom its being always voided on one spot, m the manner 

C ractised by others of the rhmocorontine family, and by the action of the sun it 
ecomes a blade pitchy substance. 
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cliaiming tLe clouds to pour out their refreshing^ treasures, yet, 
conscious that civility is useful everywhere, you kindly state that 
you think they are mistaken as to their power ; the rain-dootor 
selects a paiticular bulbous root, pounds it, and administers a 
cold infusion to a sheep, which in five minutes af tei wards expires 
in convulsions Part of the same bulb is conveited into smoke, 
and ascends towards the sky , rain follows in a day or two. The 
infeience is obvious Were we as much haiassed by droughts, 
the logic would be irresistible in England in 1857. 

As the Bakwains believed that thei e must be some connection 
between the piesence of “ God’s Word ” in their town and these 
successive and distressing droughts, they looked with no good will 
at the church-bell, but still they invariably treated us with kind- 
ness and respect I am not aware of ever having had an enemy 
in the tube The onlj’- avowed cause of dislike was expiessed by 
a very influential and sensible man, the uncle of Sechele. “ We 
like you as well as if you had been born among us , you are the 
only V hite man we can become familiar with (thoaela) , but we 
wish you to give up that everlasting preaching and praying , we 
cannot become familiar with that at all You see we never get 
ram, while those tubes who never pray as we do obtain abund- 
ance.” This was a fact, and we often saw it raining on the hills, 
ten miles off, while it would not look at us “even with one eye ” 
If the Prince of the power of the air had no hand in scorching 
us up, 1 fear I often gave Him the credit of doing so 

As for the rain-makeis, they earned the sympathies of the 
people along with them, and not without reason. With the 
following arguments they weie all acquainted, and in older to 
undei stand their foice we must place ourselves in their position, 
and believe, as they do, that all medicines act bj’- a mysterious 
charm The teim for cure may be translated “charm” {alalia). 

3[cdical Doctor — Hail, fiiend* How veiy many medicines 
you have about you this morning > VTiy, you have every medi- 
cine in the country here 

Rain Doctoi — Veiy tiue, my fnend , and I ought , for the 
whole country needs the lain which I am making 

So you really believe that you can command the 
clouds I think that can be done by God alone 

7? D — We both believe the veiy same thing' It is God that 
makes the rain, but I pi ay to Him by means of these medicines, 
and, the ram coming, of course it is then mine It was I who 
made it for the Bakwains foi many yeais, when they were at 
uhokuane, through my visdom, too, then women became fat 
do ^ Ask them , they u ill tell you the same as I 


M D —But we are distinctly told in the pai ting words of 


our 
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Saviour that we can pray to God acceptably in His name alone, 
and not by means of medicines. 

i?. D. — Truly * but God told us diifeiently. He made black 
men fiist, and did not love us, as He did the white men. He 
made you beautiful, and gave you clothing, and guns, and gun- 
powder, and hoises, and waggons, and many other things about 
which we know nothing. But towaid us He had no heait. 
He gave us nothing, except the assegai, and cattle, and lain- 
maldug ; and He did not give us heaits lilce youis. We never 
love each other. Other tribes jilace medicines about our country 
to pi event the lain, so that we may be dispersed by hunger, and 
go to them, and augment then’ power. We must dissolve their 
chaims by our medicines. God has given us one little thing, 
which you know nothing of He has given us the knowledge 
of ceitam medicines by which we can make lain. We do not 
despise those things which you possess, though we are ignorant 
of them. We don’t uiidei stand your book, yet we don’t despise 
it. Yoit ought not to desinse our little knoAvledge, though you 
aie ignoiant of it, 

M. £).— I don’t despise what I am ignoiant of, I only think 
you aie mistaken in saying that you have medicines which can 
influence the lam at all. 

E D. — That’s just the way people speak when they talk on a 
subject of which they have no knowledge. When we first opened 
our eyes, we found oui foiefathers making rain, and we follow in 
their footsteps You, who send to Kui uman foi coi n, and u 1 igate 
your gaiden, may do without ram , we cannot manage in that 
way. If we had no ram, the cattle would have no pastuie, the 
cows give no raiUc, our childien become lean and die, our wives 
run away to other tribes who do make ram and have corn, and 
^ the whole tube become dispeised and lost , our fiie would go out. 

M D. — I quite agiee with you as to the value of the ram , 
but you cannot charm the clouds by medicines. You wait till 
you see the clouds come, then you use your medicines, and take 
the credit which belongs to God onl3^ 

R D. — I use my medicines, and you employ yours , we are 
both doctois, and doctors aie not deceiveis. You give a patient 
medicme. Sometimes God is pleased to heal him by means of 
your medicine sometimes not — he dies When he is cuied, you 
take the credit of what God does. I do the same. Sometimes 
God grants us rain, sometimes not. When He does, we take the 
ciedit of the charm When a patient dies, you don’t give up 
trust in your medicine, neither do I when ram fails. If you 
wish me to leave off my medicmes, why coutmue your own ? 

M D — I give medicme to living creatures within my leacTi, 
and can see the effects though no cure follows , you pretend to 
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charm the clouds, which are so far above us that your medicines 
never reach them. The clouds usually lie lu one direction, and 
your smoke goes in another. God alone can command the clouds. 
Only try and wart patiently , God will give us lain without j^our 

medicines. , . 

E H.— hlahala-ma-kapa-a-a « ! Well, I always thought white 

men were wise till this morning. Who evei thought of making 
trial of starvation ' Is death pleasant, then ? 

M. D.— Could you make it ram on one spot and not on 
another ? 

E. D — I wouldn’t think of trying I lilce to see the whole 
country green, and all the people glad , the women clapping 
their hands and giving me their ornaments for thankfuluess, 
and lullilooing for joy 

M. D . — I think you deceive both them and yourself. 

E. D. — Well, then, there is a pair of us (meaning both are 
rogues). 

The above is only a specimen of their way of reasoning, in 
which, when the language is well undei stood, they are perceived 
to be lemaikably acute These arguments are generally known, 
and I never succeeded in convincing a single individual of thqir 
fallac}'-, though I tiied to do so in every way I could think of 
Then faith in medicmes as charms is unbounded The genei al 
effect of argument is to produce the impiession that you aie i ot 
anxious for lain at all , and it is very undesirable to allow the 
idea to spread that you do not take a generous inteiest in their 
welfare An angry opponent of lain-inakmg in a tube would be 
looked upon as were some Greek merchants in England during 
the Russian war 

The conduct of the people during this long-continued drought 
was remaikablj^ good. The women parted with most of their ^ 
ornaments to purchase coin fiom more fortunate tribes. The*^' 
children scorned the country in search of the numeious bulbs 
and roots which can sustain life, and the men engaged in hunting. 
Wi}’^ gieat numbers of the large game, buffaloes, zebras, guaffes, 
tsessebes, kamas or hartebeests, kokongs or gnus, pallas, rhino- 
ceioses, etc ,congiegated at some fountains near Kolobeng, and 
the tiap called “ liopo ” was constructed m the lands adjacent for 
then destruction. The hope consists of two hedges m the foim 
of the letter V, which are very high and thick near the ano-le 
Instead of the hedges being joined there, they aie made to form 
a Jane of about fifty yards m length, at the extremity of which a 
pit IS formed, six or eight feet deep, and about twelve or fifteen in 
breadth and length. Trunks of tiees are laid across the margins 
of tlie pit, and moie especially over that nearest the lane where 
expected to leap in, and over that fai tl.est fiom 
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the lane, where it is supposed they will attempt to escape after 
they are in. The tiees form an ovei lapping bolder, and lender 
escape almost impossible. The whole is caiefully decked with 
short green rushes, malang the pit like a concealed pitfall. As 
the hedges are frequently about a mile long, and about as much 
apart at their exti amities, a tube making a circle tliiee 01 four 
miles round the country adjacent to the opening, and giadually 
closing up, are almost siue to enclose a laige body of game. 
Driving it up with shouts to the narrow pai t of the hope, men 
secieted tlieie throw their javelins into the affrighted heids, and 
on the animals lush to the opening piesented at the conveiging 
hedges, and into the pit till that is full of a living mass Some 
escape by running ovei the otheis, as a Smithfield maiket dog 
docs over the sheeps’ backs It is a fiightful scene The men, 
wild with excitement, speai the lovely animals with mad delight ; 
others of the poor creatures, borne do\vn by the weight of their 
dead and d^’-mg companions, eveiy now and then make the whole 
mass heave in their smotheiing agonies 

The Bakwains often killed between sixty and seventy head of 
laige game at the diffeient hopos in a single week, and as 
every one, both rich and poor, paitook of the piey, the meat 
counteracted the bad effects of an exclusively vegetable diet. 
When the poor, who had no salt, were forced to live entuely on 
roots, they were often troubled with indigestion. Such cases we 
had frequent oppoitunities of seeing at other times, for, the dis- 
trict being destitute of salt, the iich alone could affoid to buy it 
The native doctors, aware of the cause of the malady, usually 
piesciibed some of that ingiedient with then medicines. The 
doctois themselves had none, so the pooi resoited to us for aid. 
We took the hmt, and henceforth cured the disease by giving a 
teaspoonful of salt, minus the other lemedies Eithei milk or 
meat had the same effect, though not so rapidly as salt. Long 
aftemvards, when I was myself deprived of salt for foui months, 
at two distmct periods, I felt no desire for that condiment, but I 
was plagued by very gi eat longing for the above ai tides of food. 
This continued as long as I was confined to an exclusively vege- 
table diet, and when I procuied a meal of flesh, though boiled 
in perfectly fresh rain-watei , it tasted as pleasantly saltish as if 
slightly impregnated with the condiment Milk or meat, ob- 
tained in however small quantities, removed entirely the exces- 
sive longing and dreaming about roasted ribs of fat oxen, and 
bowls of cool thick milk gurgling forth from the big-bellied 
calabashes; and I could then undei stand the thankfulness to 
Iffrs L often expressed by poor Bakwain women, m the in- 

teresting condition, for a very little of either 
-In addition to other adverse influences, the general uncor- 
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tamty, tliougli not absoluio want, of food, and ilio necc'?gity of 
frequent absence for the pin pose of either limiting game or 
collecting loots and fiiuts, piovcd a seiious bariior to the 
piogiess of the people m knowledge. Our own c'ducation m 
England is earned on at tlie cnjufoi table bicahkisl and dinner 
table and bj’’ the cosy file, as w^ell as in the chuicii and schooh 
Few English peojjlo witli stomachs painfully enijily would be 
decorous at chinch any moie than they aio wdicn these organs 
aie oveichaiged. Ragged schools ■'vould Inive been a failiiie 
had not the leacheis wisely piovided feed foi the body as w'dl 
as food ioi the mind, and not only must wo .show' a fnmidl) 
inteiest in the bodily comfoit of the objc'ds of our ,s\ mjAi h^' 
as a Ohiistian duty, but w'e can no moio hope fur healthy feel- 
ings among the pooi, eithei at home oi abioad, w'lthout feeding 
them into them, than v/e can hope to see an oidinaiy w oik i tig- 
bee reaied into a queeu-mothei by the oidinaiy food of the 
hive 

Sending the Gospel to the heathen must, if this view bo correct, 
include much more than is implied in the usual pictme of a 
missionaiy, namely, a man going about wuih a Bible undei his 
aim The piomotion of coniraeice ought to be specially attended 
to, as this, more speedily than anyUiing else, demolishes that 
sense of isolation which heathenism engondeis, and makes the 
tribes feel themselves mutually dependent on, and mutually 
beneficial to, each other With a view to this the missionai les 
at Elm'uman got permission fiom the Government foi a tiadei to 
reside at the station, and a consideiable tiade has been tlie lesult , 
the trader himself has become rich enough to letiie w'lth a com- 
petence Those laws wluch still prevent fiee commeicml intei- 
conise among the civilized nations seem to be nothing else but 
the remains of our own heathenism My obsei vatious on this 
subject make me extremely desiious to promote the prepaiation 
of the raw mateiials of Euiopean manufactures m Africa, for by 
that means we may not only put a stop to the slave-tiade, but 
introduce the negio family into the body corpoiate of nations, no 
one member of which can suffer without the others sufferino- 
with it. Success in this, in both Eastern and Western AfriciT 
would lead, in the course of time, to a much larger diffusion of 
the blessings pf civilization than efforts exclusively spiritual 
and educational confined to any one small tribe These how- 
ever, it would of course be extremely desirable to carry on at the 
same time at large central and healthy stations, for neither 
civilization nor Christianity can be promoted alone In fact 
they are insepaiable. * 



CHAPTER II 

The Boers — Their tiealment of the natives — Seizure of native children 
for slaves — Englisli tiaders — Alarm of the Boers — Native espionage 
— Tiie tale of the cannon — The Boms tliicaten Secliele — In viola- 
tion of tieaty, they stop English tradeis and expel missionaries — 
They attack the Bakv ains — Then mode of fighting — The natives 
killed and the school-children earned into slaveiy — Destruction of 
English piopeity — Afiican housebuilding and housekeeping — 
Mode of spending the day— Scaicity of food — Locusts — Edible 
flogs — Scavengei beetle —Continued hostility of the Boers — The 
journey north — Pieparations — Fellow travellers — The Kalahaii 
deseit — Vegetation — Watei -melons — The inhabitants — The Bush- 
men — Their nomade mode of life — ^Appearance — The BakalahAri — 
Their love for agiiculLuie and for domestic animals — Timid cha- 
ractei — Mode of obtaining watei — ^Female water-suckeis — The 
deseit — “Water hidden. 

Another adveise influence with which the mission had to con- 
tend was the vicinity of the Boeis of the Cashan Mountains, 
otheiwise named “ Magaliesbeig ” These aie not to be con- 
founded with the Cape colonists, who sometimes pass by the 
name The woid Boei simply means “faimer,” and is not 
synonymous with our woid boor Indeed, to the Boers gene- 
lally the latter term would be quite inappropiiate, for they are 
a sober, industiious, and most hospitable body of peasantiy. 
Those, however, who have fled fiora English law on vaiious 
pretexts, and have been joined by English deseiteis and eveiy 
other vaiiety of bad character m their distant localities, are 
unf 01 innately of a veiy different stamp The gieat objection 
many of the Boers had, and still have, to English law is that it 
makes no distinction between black men and white. They felt 
aggrieved by theu supposed losses an the emancipation of their 
Hottentot slaves, and determined to erect themselves into a 
lepublic, in which they might puisne without molestation the 
“ proper treatment of the blacks.” It is almost needless to add 
that the “proper treatment” has always contained in it the 
essential element of slavery, namely, compulsory unpaid labour. 

One section of this body, under the late Mr Hendrick Pot- 
geiter, penetrated the interior* as far as the Cashan Mountains, 
whence a Zulu or Caffie chief, named Mosilikdtze, had been ex- 
pelled by the well-known Caffre Dingaan , and a glad welcome 
was given them by the Bochuana tubes, who had just escaped 
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tlie hard sway of that ciucl chieftain. Tliey carno witli the 
piestige of white men and deliveieisj hut the Bcchiianas soon 
found, as they expiessed it, “that Mosilikatze was cruel to his 
enemies, and kind to those he conqueied, hut that the Boers 
destroj’^ed their enemies, and made slaves of theii friends.’’ The 
tiihes who still retain the semhlance of independence are forced 
to perform all the labour of the fields, such as manmiiig the 
land, weeding, reaping, building, making dams and canals, and 
at the same time to support themselves. I have myself been an 
ej^e-witness of Boeis coming to a village, and, according to their 
usual custom, demanding twenty or thirty women to weed their 
gardens, and have seen these women proceed to the scene of 
uniequited toil, caiT3nng their own food on their heads, their 
children on their backs, and instruments of labour on their 
shoulders. Noi have the Boei s any wish to conceal the mean- 
ness of thus employmg unpaid laboui , on the coniiar3’’, eveij' 
one of them, fiom Mi Potgeiter and Mi Gert Kiieger, tlie 
commandants, downwards, lauded his omi humanity and justice 
m making such an eq^uitable regulation “ We make the people 
work for us, in consideration of allowing them to live m our 
country.” 

I can appeal to the Commandant Kiiegei if the foregoing is 
not a fair and impartial statement of the views of himself and 
his people I am sensible of no mental bias towards or against 
these Boers , and during the seveial journej'S I made to the poor 
enslaved tribes, I never avoided the whites, but tried to cure 
and did administer lemedies to their sick, without money and 
without price. It is due to them to state that I was mvaiiably 
tieated with lespect, but it is most unfortunate that thej^ 
should have been left by their own Chuich for so many yeais to 
deteiiorate, and become as degraded as the blacks, whom the 
stupid prejudice against colour leads them to detest. 

This new species of slavery which they have adopted serves 
to supply the lack of field-labour only The demand for domestic 
servants must be met by forays on tubes which ha,ve good 
supplies of cattle The Poitiiguese can quote instances in wLich 
blacks become so degiaded by the love of strong diink as 
actually to sell themselves , but never m any one case, within 
the memory of man, has a Bechuana chief sold any of his 
people, or a Bechuana man his child Hence the necessity for a 
foray to seize children And those individual Boers who would 
not engage m it for the sake of slaves can seldom resist the 
two-fold plea of a well- told stoiy of an intended uprising of the 
devoted tribe, and the prospect of handsome pay in the division 
of tlie captured cattle besides 

It IS difficult for a person in a ciyihsfed country tb conceive 
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that any body of men iDossessmg the common attiibutes of 
humanity (and these Boeis are by no means destitute of "Slie 
. better feelings of our nature) should mth one accord set out, 
after loading their own wives and childien with caresses, and 
proceed to shoot down in cold blood men and women, of a 
different colour, it is true, but possessed of domestic feelings and 
affections equal to then own. 1 saw and conversed with 
children in the houses of Boeis who had by their own and their 
masteis’ account been captured, and in several instances I 
traced the parents of these unfoi tunates, though the plan 
appioved by the long-headed among the biirgheis is to take 
children so young that they soon foiget their paients and them 
native language also. It was long before I could give ciedit to 
the tales of bloodshed told by native witnesses, and had I le- 
ceived no other testimony but theiis I should piobably have 
continued sceptical to this day as to the tiuth of the accounts, 
but when I found the Boeis themselves, some bewailing and 
denouncing, others glorying in the bloody scenes m which they 
had been themselves the actois, I was comj)elled to admit the 
validity of the testimon}'’, and tiy to account for the cruel 
anomaly. They aie all traditionally leligious, tracmg their 
descent fiom some of the best men (Huguenots and Dutch) the 
woild evei saw Hence they claim to themselves the title of 
“ Chiistians,” and all the colouied lace are “black piopeity ” oi 
“creatines.” They being the choson people of God, the heathen 
aie given to them for an inheritance, and tliey aie the lod of 
divine vengeance on the heathen, as were the Jews of old. 
Living in the midst of a native population much larger than 
themselves, and at fountains leinoved many miles fioin each 
other, they feel somewhat in the same lusecuie position as do 
the Amei leans in the Southern States. The hist question put 
by them to stiangeis is respecting peace, and when they receive 
leports fiom disaffected or envious natives against any tube, 
the case assumes all the appeal ance and piopoitions of a legular 
insuriection Seveie measures then appear to the most mildly 
disposed among them as imperatively called for, and, however 
bloody the massacre that follows, no qualms of conscience ensue . 
it IS a due necessity for the sake of peace. Indeed, the late Mi. 
Hendiick Potgeitei most devoutly believed himself to be the 
great peacemaker of the countiy. 

But how IS it that the natives, being ao vastly supeiior in 
numbers to the Boeis, do not use and annihilate thera^ The 
people among whom they live aie Bcchuanas, not Caffres, 
though no one would evei leain that distinction from a Boer; 
and lustoiy does not con tarn ono single instanco m whicli tho 
Bechuanas, oven those of them who possess firc-ami'i, have 
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attacked either the Boers or the English. If there is such an 
instance, I am ceitain it is not generally known, either beyond 
or in the Cape Colony. They have defended themselves when 
attacked, as m the case of Sechele, but have nevei engaged m 
offensive war with Europeans. We have a very different tale 
to tell of the Caffies, and the difference has always been so 
evident to these border Boers, that, ever since “those mag- 
nificent savages ” ^ obtained possession of fire-arms, not one Boer 
has ever attempted to settle m Caffi eland, or even face them as 
an enemy in the field The Boers have generally manifested a 
marked antipathy to anything but “ long-shot ” warfare, and, 
sidling away in their emigrations towards the more effeminate 
Bechuanas, have left their quarrels with the Caffres to be 
settled by the English, and then wais to be paid for by English 
gold 

The Bakwams at Kolobeng had the spectacle of various tribes 
enslaved before their eyes— the Bakatla, the Batlokua, the 
Bahukeng, the Bamosetla, and two other tubes of Bakwains 
were all groaning under the 'oppression of unrequited labour. 
This would not have been felt as so great an evil but that the 
young men of those tribes, anxious to obtain cattle, the only 
means of rising to respectability and impoitance among them 
own people, weie in the habit of sallying forth, like our Irish 
and Highland reapers, to procure work in the Cape Colony 
After labouring there three or four years, in building stone 
dykes and dams foi the Dutch farmers, they were well content 
if at the end of that time they could return with as many cows 
On presenting one to their chief they ranked as respectable men 
m the tribe ever afteiwaids. These volunteers weie highly 
esteemed among the Dutch, under the name of Mantatees 
They weie paid at the rate of one shilling a day, 'and a large 
loaf of bread between six of them. Numbers of them, who had 
formerly seen me about twelve hundred miles inland from the 
Cape, recognised me with the loud laughter of joy when I was 
passing them at their work m the Roggefelt and Bokkefelt, 
within a few days of Cape Town. I conversed with them and 
With cldeis of the Dutch Church, for whom they were working, 
and found that the system was thoroughly satisfactory to both 
parties I do not believe that there is one Boer, in the Cashan 
or Magaliesbeig country, who would deny that a law was made, 
in couscqueuce of this labour passing to the colony, to depiive 
tlic'^e labouieis of their hardly-earned cattle, for the very cogent 
reason, that, “if they want to work, let them work for us their 
mastcis, though boasting that in their case it would not be 
paid tor I can never cease to be most unfeignedly thankful 
* Tho United Semce Journal bo styles them 
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tlial I was Dot born in a land of slaves. No one can understand 
the ofRct of the iiniittciable meanness of the slave-system on 
the minds of tlioso wlio, but for the strange obliquity which 
I'reveuts them from feeling the degradation of not being gentle- 
men enough to pay for services lendoied, would be equal in 
virtue to ourselves. Fraud becomes as natuial to them as 
“paying one’s way” is to the rest of mankind 
Wheiever a missionar}^ lives, tiadeis are sure to come, they 
are mutual!}’’ dependent, and each aids in the work of the other, 
but experience shows that the two e nployments cannot veiy 
well be combined in the same person Such a combination 
vould not bo morally vrong, for nothing would be moie fair, 
and apostolical too, than that the man who devotes his time to 
the spiiitual welfaie of a peojile should deiive temporal advan- 
tage fiom upright commerce, which tiaders, who aim exclusively 
at their own enrichment, modestly imagine ought to be left to 
them. But though it is light for missionaiies to trade, the 
piesent S3’stem of missions lenders it inexpedient to sjiend time 
in so doing No missionaiy with whom I ever came in contact 
tiaded, and while the tiaders, whom we introduced and ren- 
dered secure in the counti}’-, waxed rich, the missionaries have 
invariably remained poor, and have died so The Jesuits, in 
Afiica at least, were wiser in then generation than we, theirs 
were laige influential communities, pioceedmg on the system of 
turning the abilities of every biothei into that channel in which 
he was most likely to excel, one, fond of natuial histoiy, was 
allowed to follow his bent, another, fond of liteiatuie, found 
leisuie to pursue his studies, and he who was gieat in baiter 
was sent in seaich of ivoiy and gold-dust, so that while in the 
course of peifoiming the leligious acts of Ins mission to distant 
tubes he found the means of aiding effectually the biethren 
whom he had left at the cential settlement^ We Piotestants, 
with the comfortable conviction of supeizonty, have sent out 
missionaries with a bare subsistence only, and ai e unspai mg in 
our laudations of some foi not being woi Idly-ininded whom our 
niggaidliness made to live as did the prodigal son I do not 
speak for myself, nor need I to do so, but for that ver}’ reason I 
feel at libeity to interpose a woid in behalf of otheis I have 
before my mind at this moment facts and instances which 
warrant my putting the case in this way — The command to 

' The Dutch elerpry, too, are not wanting in noildly nisdom A fountain is 
bouglit, and the lands which it can iiijgate paicclled out and lot to \illagers 
As they increase in numbers the rents riae and the church bocoiacs rich With 
£200 per annum in addition from Government, the salary amounts to £400 or 
£o00 a year The clergymen then preach ah^tmence fiom politics as a Christian 
duty It IS quite clear that, with £400 a year, bat little else except pure spintu- 
ftbty IB required. 
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“ go into all tlie v^oild and pieaoh, the gospel to every creature ’ 
must he obeyed by Christians either personally or by substitute. 
Now it is q^uite possible to find men whose love for the heathen 
and devotion to the work will make them ready to go forth on 
the terms “ bare subsistence,” but what can be thought of the 
justice, to say nothing of the geneiosity, of Chiistians and 
churches who not only work their substitutes at the lowest 
terms, but regard what they give as charity ! The matter is 
the more grave in respect to the Protestant missionary, who 
may have a wife and family The fact is, there aie many cases 
in which it is right, virtuous, and praiseworthy for a man to 
sacrifice everything for a great object, but in which it would be 
very wrong for others, interested in the object as much as he, 
to suffer or accept the sacrifice, if they can prevent it. 

English traders sold those articles which the Boeis most 
diead, namely, arms and ammunition, and v^’hen the number of 
guns amounted to five, so much alarm was excited among oui 
neighbours that an expedition of several hundred Boers was 
seriously planned to deprive the Bakwains of their guns 
Knowing that the latter would rather have fled to the Kalahaii 
Desert than deliver up their weapons and become slaves, I pro- 
ceeded to the commandant. Mi Geit Kiieger, and, representing 
the evils of any such expedition, prevailed upon him to defer it , 
but that point being granted, the Boei wished to gain another, 
which was, that I should act as a spy over the Bakwains 

I explained the impossibility of my complying with his wish, 
even though my principles as an Englishman had not stood in 
the way, by lefeiiiug to an instance in which Sechele had gone 
with his whole force to punish an under-chief without my know- 
ledge This man, whose name was Kake, rebelled, and was led 
on in his rebellion by his father-in-law, who had been regicide 
ni the case of Sechele’s fathei. Several of those who remained 
faithful to that chief were maltreated by Kake while passmg to 
the Desert in search of skins We had just come to live with 
the Bakwains when this happened, and Sechele consulted me. 
I advised mild measures, but the messengeis he sent to Kake 
were taunted with the words, “He only pretends to wish to 
follow the advice of the teacher Sechele is a cowaid , let him 
come and fight if he dare ” The next time the offence was 
icpeated, Sechele told me he was going to hunt elephants ; and 
as I^lcnew the system of espionage which prevails among all 
the i,ribes, I never made any inquiiies that would convey the 
opinion that I distiusted them I gave ciedit to his statement. 
Jxo asked tlie loan of a black-metal pot to cook ivitb, as theiis 
of pottery are buttle I gave it and a handful of salt, and 
desired him to send back two tit-bits, the proboscis and fore-foot 
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of tJie elepliant. Ho sofc off, and I hcaid notliing moie until we 
saw tiiG Bakwams canjung home thou wounded, and heard 
sonio of 1.he women utieiing the loud wail of sorrow for the 
dead, and othci s pealing forth the clear scream of victory. It 
was then clear that Sechele had attacked and diiven away the 
lebel. 

Mentioning this to the commandant in pi oof of the impossi- 
bility of gi anting his lequest, I had soon an example how 
quickly a stoiy can grow among idle people. The five guns 
weie, within one month, multiplied into a tale of five hundred, 
and the cooking-pot, now in a museum at Cape Town, was mag- 
nified into a cannon , ‘‘ I had myself confessed to the loan ” 
Wlieie the five hundied guns came fiom, it was easy to divine, 
for, knowing that I used a sextant, my connection with Govern- 
ment was a thing of course , and, as I must know all Her 
Majesty’s counsels, I was questioned on the subject of the 
indistinct rumoms which had leaohed them of Loid Fosse’s 
telescope “AVLat light has youi Government to set up that 
large glass at the Cape to look after us behind the Cashan 
Mountains ? ” 

Many of the Boers visited us afterwaids at Kolobeng, some 
for medical advice, and oiLcis to tiade in those very articles 
which then own laws and iiolicy foibid. When I happened to 
stumble upon any of them in the towm, with his muskets and 
liow^der displayed, he would begin an apology, on the ground 
that he was a poor man, etc , which I always cut shoit by 
fianldy saymg that I had nothing to do with either the Boers 
or their laws Many attempts weie made duiing these visits to 
elicit the tiuth about the guns and cannon , and, ignoiant of 
the system of espionage which pievails, eager inquiiies weie 
made by them among those w’'ho could jabber a little Dutch. It 
is noticeable that the system of espionage' is as well developed 
among the savage tubes as in Austiia 01 Russia It is a 
proof of barbarism. Everj'' man in a tube feels himself bound 
to tell the chief everything that wmes to his knowledge, and, 
when questioned by a sti anger, either gives answers which 
exhibit the utmost stupidity, 01 such as he know''S will be agiee- 
able to his chief. I believe that in this w’-ay have arisen tales 
of their inability to count moie than ten, as was asseited of the 
Bechuanas about the veiy time when Secliele’s father counted 
out one thousand head of cattle as a beginning of the stock of 
his jmung son. 

In the present case Sechele, knowing every question put to 
his people, asked me how they ought to answei. My reply was. 
“Tell the tiuth.” Eveij’’ one then declared that no cannon 
existed there, and our fiiends, judging the answer by w^hat 
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tFey themselves would m the ciiciirastances liavo said, were 
confiimed in the opinion that the Bakwains actually possessed 
artillery. This was in some degree beneficial to us, inasmuch 
as fear prevented any foiay in our dii action for eight j'cais. 
Duiing that time no winter passed without one or two tribes 
in the East counti}^ being plundeied of both cattle and childien 
by the Boers. The plan pin sued is the following: one or two 
friendly tribes are forced to accompany a party of mounted 
Boers, and these expeditions can be got up only in the winter, 
when horses may be used without danger of being lost by 
disease When they reach the tube to be attacked, the friendly 
natives are ranged in fiont, to form, as they say, “ a shield ” , 
the Boers then coolly fire over their heads till the devoted 
people flee and leave cattle, wives, and childi en to the captors. 
This was done in nine cases duiing my residence in the inteiior, 
and on no occasion was a drop of Boer’s blood shed News of 
these deeds spiead quickly among the Bakwains, and letteis . 
were repeatedly sent bj^ the Boeis to Sechele ordeiing him to 
come and sui render himself as their vassal, and stop Euglish 
tiadeis fiom pioceeding into the country’’ with fiieaims for sale. 
But the discovery of Lake Ngami, heieafter to be desciibed, 
made the tradeis come in five-fold gi eater numbers, and Sechele 
leplied, “I was made an independent chief and placed here by 
God, and not by you. I was never conqueied by Mosilikatze, 
as those tubes whom you rule over, and the English are my 
friends I get eveij^thing I wish from them I cannot hinder 
them from going wheie they like ” Those who are old enough 
to remember the thieatened invasion of our own island ma3’’ 
undeistand the effect which the constant danger of a Boerish 
invasion had on the minds of the Bakwains , but no otheis can 
conceive how woirying weie the messages and threats fiom the 
endless self-coiistituted authoiities of the Magaliesbeig Boeis , 
and when to all this harassing annojmnce was added the 
seal city produced by the di ought, ive could not wonder at, 
though we felt son 3^ foi, then indisposition to receive instruc- 
tion 

The myth of the black pot assumed seiious proportions. I 
attempted to benefit the tubes among the Boeis of hlagaliesbei g 
by placing native teacheis at different points “You must 
teach the blacks,” said Mi Hendiick Potgeiter, the commandant- 
m-chief, that they aie not equal to us ” Other Boers told 
me, i might as lyell teach the baboons on the rocks as the 
1 leans, but declined the test which I proposed, namely, to 
examine whether they or my native attendants could lead best 
iwo of then clergymen came to baptize the childien of the 
lioers ; so, supposing these good men would assist me in over- 
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roniiiijr tbf> K’pii<xinnco of tlicir Hock to tlie clucation of the 
bia- ]. X T (,n them . bnt in> visit ended in a ? use piactised 

hv the jkei’sh rr.mmandanl, vdieroln' I vas led, b}’- professions 
of the giealc'-t fnemElup, ba loluo to Ivolobong, while a letter 
jiaj>«cd ino 1\7 another wa3’ to tho other missionaiies in the 
h‘»nth, dem.am I ini;: nibtant recall “for lending a cannon to 

their ontinu'S ” Tlio Colonial Govmument was also gravel}'- in- 
b'>rmed that tho stoiy was tuie , and I came to bo looked upon 
ns a most siopieions chaiaGlcr m consciuenco 

These notices of tlie Boeis aio not intended to pioduce a sneei’ 
at their igimiance, but tn excite tho compassion of then fiieuds 
Th^v aie pen petually tallcing about then laws, but piactically 
theirs is only the law of the sf longest. The Bechuanas could 
ne\er nndei stand the changes wdiicli took place m then com- 
mandants “ '‘Rhy, one can ne\er know who is the chief among 
tlio^o Boots Like the Bushmen, they liave no king — they must 
be the Bnsbmon of tlm English ” The idea that any tribe of 
men could be so senseless as nok to have an heieditaiy chief 
was so ab- 5 nrd to these people that, in older not to appear 
equally stujud, I was obliged to tell them that we English weie 
so anxious to prosoive the loyal blood that we had made a 
young lady oui clucf. This seemed to them a most convincing 
proof of our vSound sense We shall see faithor on the con- 
fidence my account of oui Queen inspned 

Tho Bcei.s, encomaged by the accession of Mr. Pietoiius, 
detoimined at last to put a stop to English tiadeis going past 
Eoloboiig, by disjicrsing the tube of Bakw’-ains, and expelling 
all the missionai 10s. Sir Geoige Catbeart pioclauiied the in- 
dependence of tlie Boers, the best thing that could have been 
done bad they been betw'een us and the OalTies. A tieaty was 
enteied into wnth these Boers , an aibicle foz the fiee passage of 
Englishmen to the country beyond, and also another, that no 
slaveiy should bo allowed in the independent teiritoiy, weie 
duly insoited, as expiessive of the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government at home “But what about tho missionaiies?” 
inquiied the Boers “ You may do as you please luith them” 

13 said to have been the answ'-ei of the “ Commissionei ” Tine 
lemark, if utteied at all, was piobably made in joke designing 
men, however, circulated it, and caused the geneial belief in its 
accuracy which now prevails all over the country, and doubtless 
led to the destiuction of thiee mission stations immediately 
aftei The Boers, four bundled in number, were sent by the 
late Ml Pre tonus to attack the Bale wains in 1852 Boasting 
that the English had given up all the blacks into their power, 
and had agreed to aid them in then subjugation by preventing 
all supplies of ammunition from coming into the Bechuana 

D 
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cotmfcry, they assaulted the Balavains, and, besides killing n. 
considerable number of adults, earned off two hundied of oUi 
school children into slaveiy. The natives undei Sechele de- 
fended themselves till the appioach of night enabled them to 
flee to the mountains; and having in that defence killed a 
number of the enemy, the very first ever slain in this country 
by Bechuanas, I received the ciedit of having taught the tube 
to kill Boers ’ house, which had stood pei fectly secure for 
3'ears under the protection of the natives, was plundoied in 
revenge. English gentlemen, who had come in the footsteps of 
Mr Gumming to hunt in the countij^ be3'ond, and had dejiosited 
large quantities of stores in the same keeping, and upvaids of 
eighty head of cattle as iela3rs foi the return -journeys, weie 
robbed of all , and when the3’^ came back to Kolobeng found the 
skeletons of the guaidians strewed all over the place. The 
books of a good libiaiy — my solace in oui solitude — were not 
taken awa3’-, but handfuls of the leaves were torn out and 
scattered over the place My stock of medicines was smashed , 
and all oui furnituie and clothing earned off and sold at public 
auction to pay the expenses of the foray 

I do not mention these things by way of making a pitiful 
wail over my losses, nor in order to excite commiseiation , foi 
though I do feel soiry for the loss of lexicons, dictionai les, etc , 
which had been the companions of m3^ bo3^hood, 3'et, aftei all, 
the plundeiing only set me entnely free for m3^ expedition to 
the north, and I have never since had a moment’s concern for 
anything I left behind The Boeis resolved to shut up the 
interior, and I determined to open the countiy , and we shall see 
who have been most successful in resolution — they or I 

A short sketch of African housekeeping may not piove unin- 
teresting to the reader. The entire absence of shops led us to 
make every thmg we needed from the raw materials You want 
bricks to build a house, and must forthwith pioceed to the field, 
cut down a tree, and saw it into planks to make the buck- 
moulds , the materials for doois and windows, too, are standing 
in the forest, and, if you want to be respected by the natives, 
a house of decent dimensions, costing an immense amount of 
manual labour, must be built The people cannot assist 3^011 
much , for, though most willing to labour for wages, the Bak- 
wains have a curious inability to make or put things squaie 
like aU Bechuanas, their dwellings are made round In the 
case of three large houses, erected by myself at different times, 
every brick and stick had to be put square by my own light 
hand. ^ 

H^ing got the meal ground, the wife proceeds to make it 
into bread , an extempore oven is often constructed by scooping 
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6iit a liolo in an aiiilnll, and using a slab of stonS foi a 

door. Auotboi plan, Inch might be adopted by the Austialians 
to ptoduce something better than tlieir “ dampers,” is to make 
^ fire on a level piece of giound, and, when the ground is 
thoioughly heated, place the dough in a small shoi t-handled 
frying-pan, or simply on the hot ashes , in vei t any sort of metal 
pot Q\er it, draw the ashes aiound, and then make a small fiie 
on the top Dough mixed vith a little leaven from a foimei 
baking, and allowed to slaud an hour oi two in the sun, will by 
this piocc^Js become excellent biead. 

We made our own butter, a jar seiviug as a chum , and oui 
own candles by means of moulds, and soap was piocmed fiom 
the aslies of the plant salsola, 01 fiom wood-ashes, which 111 
All lea contnm so little alkaline matter that the boiling of suc- 
cessne lej's has to be continued foi a mouth 01 six weeks befoie 
the fat IS saponified Theie is not ranch haidslup m bemg 
almost entiiely dependent on oui selves, theie is something of 
the feeling which must have animated Alexander Selkirk on 
seeing conveniences spiinging up befoie him fiom his own 
ingenuity; and inaziied life is all the sweeter when so many 
comforts emanate duectly fiom the thiifty stiiving housewife’s 
hands 

To some it may appear quite a romantic mode of life, it is 
one of active benevolence, such as the good may enjoy at home 
Take a single day as a sample of the whole We lose eaily, 
because, however hot the day may have been, the evening, night, 
and morning at Kolobeng were deliciously lefieshing, cool is 
not the word, where you have neither an increase of cold noi heat 
to desire, and wheie you can sit out till midnight with no fear 
of coughs or rheumatism After family worship and bieaicfast 
between six and seven, we went to keep school for all who would 
attend, men, women, and children being all invited. School 
over at eleven o’clock, while the missionary’s wife was occupied 
in domestic matteis, the missionary himself had some manual 
laboui, as a smith, carpenter, 01 gaidener, according to whatever 
was needed for oui selves or for the people , if for the latter, they 
worked foi us in the gaiden, or at some other employment, 
skilled labour was thus exchanged for the unskilled. Aftei 
'dinner and an hour’s lest the wife attended her infant-school, 
which the young, who were left by their parents entirely to 
their own caprice, liked amazingly, and genei ally mustei ed a * 
hundred strong , or she vaiied that with a sewing-school, having 
classes of girls to leain the art This, too, was equally well 
■ relished. Daring the day eveiy operation must be superin- 
'tended, and both husband and wife must labour till the sun 
■*declines. After sunset the husband went into the town to con- 
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veise with any one willing to do so , sometimes Oh general 
subjects, at other times on leligion On thiee nights of the 
Week, as soon as the milking of tlie cows was over and it had 
become daik, we had a public leligious service, and one of in- 
struction on secular subjects, aided by pictuies and specimens 
’These sei vices weie diveisified by attending upon the^ sick and 
piesciibmg for them, giving food and otherwise assisting the 
pool and wietched "We tiied to gain their affections by attend- 
ing to the wants of the body The smallest acts of fiiendship,, 
an obliging woid and civil look, aie, as St Xaviei thought, no' 
despicable pait of the missionaiy aimoui Noi ought the good! 
opinion of the most abject to be uncaied for, when politeness 
may secuie it Their good woid in the aggregate foims a lepu- 
tation which may be well employed in piocuiing favour for the* 
gospel Show kind attention to the leckless opponents of 
Cluistianity on the bed of sickness and pain, and they never 
can become your personal enemies Heie, if anywheie, love 
begets love 

"When at Kolobeng, during the di oughts we weie entuely 
dependent on Kuruman foi supplies of coin Once we weie 
1 educed to living on bian, to conveit which into fine meal we 
had to grind it thiee times ovei We weie much in want of 
animal food, which seems to be a giealei necessaiy of life there 


than ■vegetarians would imagine Being alone, we could not 
divide the butcher-meat of a slaughtered animal with a piospect 
of getting a leturn with legulaiity Sechele had by light of 
chieftainship the breast of eveiy animal slaughteied eithei at 
home or abroad, and he most obligingly sent us a libeial share 
duiiug the whole period of our sojourn But these supplies 
weie necessaiily so uiegulai that we were sometimes fain to 
accept a dish of locusts These aie quite a blessing in the 
country, so much so that the rain-doctois sometimes piomised 
to bung them by their incantations The locusts aie strongly 
AOgetable m taste, the flavoui varying with the plants on which 
Ihey feed Theie is a xihj'siological leason wby locusts and 
honey should be eaten together Some are roasted and pounded 
into meal, which, eaten with a little salt, is palatable It will 
keep thus for months Boiled they aie disagreeable, but when 
they aie loasted, I should much piefer locusts to shrimps, 
thmigh I would aioid both if possible 
In tmi elling vre sometimes suffeied considerably fiom scarcity 
of meat, though not fiom absolute vvant of food This was felt 
moic especiallj by my children , and the natives, to show their 
s^npalhy, often gave them a large kind of caterpillar, which 
hc\ seemed to relibhj these insects could not be unwholesome, 
tor the nat’T€3 devouied them m large quantities themselves. 
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Anotlier article of winch oiir childien partook with eagerness 
was a Ter\ laige fiog, called “ Ufatlametlo ” ^ 

riiG'^e Giiorinons flogs, which, when cooked, looked like chickens, 
are supposed by the natives to fall down fioin thunder-clouds, 
boeause aft 01 a heavy Ihnndei-showei the pools, winch aie filled 
and letain water a few daj’s, become instantl}^ alive with tins 
loud-cioaking pngnaoious game This phenomenon takes place 
in the di test pai is of tlio Jescrl, and in places wheie to an 01 di- 
naiy observei Ihoie is not a sign of life Having been once 
benighted 111 a distiict of the Kalahaii wheie theie was no 
piospect of getting water foi 0111 cattle for a day or two, I was 
sui prised to licai 111 the fine still evening the cioaking of fiogs 
Walking out until I v as cei tain that the musicians weie between 
ine and oin file, I found that they could be meiry on nothing 
else but a prospect of lain Piom the Bushmen I aftei wards 
learned that the inatlamotlo makes a hole at the lOot of ceitain 
bushes, and there ensconces himself during the months of 
drought. As he seldom enieiges, a laige vaiiety of spider takes 
advantage of tjie hole, and makes its web acioss the oiifice He 
IS thus fmnished with a window and scieen giatis , and no ope 
but a Bushman would think of seal clung beneath a spidei’s 
web for a fiog. They completely eluded my seaich on the occa- 
sion icfened to , and as they rush foith into the hollows filled 
by the thunder-shower when the laiu is actually falling, and 
the Bechuanas aie coweiing under then skin gaiments, the 
sudden chorus stiuck up simultaneously fiom all sides seems to 
indicate a descent fiom the clouds 

The piesence of these matlametlo in the desert in a time of 
drought was lathei a disappointment, foi I had been accustomed 
to suppose that the note was always emitted by them when 
they weie chin-deep in water. Then music was always le- 
garded in othei spots as the most pleasant sound that met 
the eai after ciossing poitions of the thirsty desert, and I 
could fully appieciate the sympathy foi these animals shown 
by JEsop, himself an Afiican, in his fable of the “ Boys and the 
Flogs ” 

It IS remaikable that attempts have not been made to any 
extent to domesticate some of the noble and useful cieatures of 
Africa in England. The eland, which is the most magnificent 
of all antelopes, would grace the paiks of our nobility’- raoie than 
deer This animal, fiom the excellence of its flesh, would be 
appropiiate to our own countiy , and as theie is also a splendid 
esculent fiog neaily as laige as a chicken, it would no doubt 

^ The Pijxice'plialus ad'i'pei sns of Di Snnlli. Length of head and body, 5i 
inchog , foielegs, 3 inches, hiqdlogs, (5 inchea 0 / postenoily, 3 

igohes^ of bodi, incbeg 
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go backw’aids, and, with tin ir lieeds dt n, y t h v sth * 1 .*’ Ka d 
legs, as if a ixiy slwuld loll a siu»w-bdl '\ah bm h,a,'v.Iul‘’ 
standing on bis he.id As we ifr.jnnnf s 'i the uad to John 
Bull, and the gnrantio fino to Fi.un we r vn ( ">a:, ii ii?ly rr^ >tii' 
wend tins beetle to the dirty Italian towns, nvi oiW own Sa.i- 
taiy Coinniissionei s 

In iiying to beaefit the lubes luiag uwler the B v' rs of the 
Casliau Mountains, I twice peifonned a ]>uinei, of ab'uit thue 
bundled allies to tho casiw aid of Kolobeng St holo had b vwe 
80 obnoxious to the Boers that, tliou'/b anxious to m '"'Wpitiy 
me 111 my lourncy, be dnied not tiust himself .among them Tlu-t 
did not aiiso fioin the ernne of cattle 'stealing , hu tliat crime. 


so common among tho GalVics, w'.as ne\ei chaigfdi a_.aii^t h»s 
tube, nor, indeed, against any Bcebuana tilbc B in fart, 
unknowm in the coiinti^, cxeejit dining actual waaifaic His 
independence and love of the English wcie lus ojd^ f.'uli.s In 
ray last journey there, of about two bundled miles, on palling 
at theinci Maiikwe be gave rao tw’O Reii.ants, “to be,” ns he 
said, “bis aims to seive me,’’ and expiessed icgiet tint be 
conld not come himself “Suppose we went north,’’ I said, 
“w'ould yon come’” Ho then told rao the stoi) of Sobituano 
having saved bis life, and expaUaiod on the f.ir-f.imed gcneiositj 
of that really great man Thus w*as tho fii st time I had thought 
of crossing the desert to Lake Ngaini 

FLe conduct of the Boeis, wdio, as wall ho leracin bored, had 
sent a letter designed to ])iociiie ray lemoval out of the country, 
3,nd their w^ell-known settled policj’ which I liase ah eads' de- 
scribed, became moie fully developed on this than on anj' former 
.occasion When I spoke to Mi Hendiick Botgeitci of tho 
danger of hindering the Gospel of Cliust among these poor 
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savages, lie became greatly excited, and called one of his fol- 
lowers to answer me. He tlucatened to attack any tribe that 
niiglit leceivo a native teacher, 5^et he promised to use his influ- 
ence to prevent those under him fimn throwing obstacles in our 
way. I could peiceive plainly that nothing moie could be done 
in that direction, *^0 I commenced collecting all the infoimation 
I could about the deseit, with the intention of ciossmg it if 
possible. Sekomi, the chief of the Bamangwato, was acquainted 
with a lonto which he kept carefully to himself, because the 
Lake conntiy abouiidod in ivoi)% and he diew laige quantities 
thonco peiiodicalh’ at but small cost to himself 

Seclielo, who valued huihh' eveiything Euiopean, and was 
always fully alive to his own inleicst, was natnially anxious to 
get a shaie of that inviting field He was most anxious to visit 
Sebituano too, pai tlj’’, perliaps, fiom a wish to show off his new 
acquirements, but chiefly, I believe, from having veiy exalted 
ideas of the benefits be would denve fiom the hbeiality of that 
renowned chieftain. In ago and family Sechele is the elder and 
supeiior of Sokoini , for when the original tribe broke up into 
Bamangwato, Bangwaketse, and Bakwains, the Bakwains re- 
tained the hereditary chieftainship; so their chief, Sechele, 
possesses coitain advantages over Sekomi, the chief jbe 
Bamangwato If the two veie travelling oi hunting together, 
Sechele would take, b^’’ light, the heads of the game shot by 
Sekomi. 

Theie are seveial vestiges besides of very ancient paititmns 
and loidslnps of tubes The elder biother of Sechele s father, 
becoming blind, gave ovei the chieftainship to Sechele s father. 
The descendants of this man pay no tiibute to Sechele, thong 
he is the actual luler, and supeuor to the head of that > 

and Sechele, while in every other respect supieme, calls hiiq 
Hosi or Chief The other tubes will not begin to eat the e^rfy 
pumpkins of a new ciop until they hear thqt the Bahurntsa 
have “ bitten it,” and theie is a public ceiemony on the occasion 
—the son of the chief being thefiist to taste of new imrvest 

Sechele, by my advice, sent men to Sekomi, asking e 
me to pass along Ins path, accompanying the request with the 

piesent of an ox Sekomi’s mother, who possesses giea in u 

over him, lefused permission, because she had not been 
tiated. This pioduced a fi esh message , and the most bonourable 
man in the Bakwam tube, next to Sechele, was sent with an ojf 
for both Sekomi and his mother This, too, was met by refusal. 
It was said. “ The Matebele, the inoital enemies i 

anas, are in the direction of the lake, and, should ey 
white man, we shaJl incur great blame from all his natiom 

The exact position of the Lake Ngami had, for half a century 
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at least, been correctly pointed out by tbe natives wbo bad 
visited it when rains v/eie moie copious in tbe Desert than in 
more recent times, and many attempts bad been made to i each 
it by passing through tbe Deseit in tbe diiectiou indicated , but 
it was found impossible, even for Griquas, who, having some 
Bushman blood in them, may be supjiosed more capable of 
enduiiog tlinst than Euiopeans It vas clear, then, that our 
only chance of succesb was by going lound, instead of through, 
tbe Desert The best time foi the attempt would have been 
about the end of the lainy season, in Maich or Apnl, for then 
we should have been likely to meet with pools of i am- water, 
which always diy up dining the rainless ivintei I communi- 
cated my intention to an Afiican tiaveller, Colonel Steele, then 
aide-de-camp to the Maiquis of Tiveedale, at Madias, and be 
made it known to two othei gentlemen, whose fi lendship we bad 
gained duiiag their African travel, namel}^ Major Vardon and Mr 
Oswell All of these gentlemen were so enamoured wuth African 
hunting and African discovery, that the two foiinei must have 
envied the latter his good fortune in being able to leave India to 
undeitake afresh the pleasures and pains of desert life I believe 
Mr Oswell came from his high position, at a veiy considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, and with no other end in view but to extend 
the boundaries of geographical knowledge Before I knew of bis 
coming I had arranged that the payment foi the guides fuinisbed 
by Sechele should be the loan of my waggon, to bring back what- 
ever ivory he might obtain from the chief at the lake AVben 
at last Ml Oswell came, bringing Mi Murray with him, he 
undertook to defray the entire expenses of the guides, and fully 
executed bis generous intention 

Sechele himself would have come with us, but, fearing that 
the much-talked-of assault of the Boei s might take place dui mg 
oni absence, and blame be attached to me foi taking him away, 
I dissuaded him against it by saying that he knew Mr Oswell 
“ would be as detei mined as himself to get through the Deseit ” 

Befoie naiiatmg the mcidents of this journey, I may give 
some account of the gieat Kalahari Desert, in oidei that the 
reader may understand m some degree the nature of the diffi,- 
cuHies we had to encounter. 

Tbe^space fioin the Oiange Kiver in the south, lat 29°, to 
Lake Ngami in the north, and fiom about 24° east long to near 
the west coast, has been called a deseit simply because it con- 
tains no limning water, and a ery little water in wells It is by 
no means destitute of vegetation and inhabitants, foi it is covered 
with glass and a great vanetj- of creeping plants , besides which 
thcie aie large patches of bushes and even trees It is remark- 
ably fiat but Intel sected in diffeient parts by the beds of ancient 
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riveys ; _ and prodigious herds of certain antelopes, which require 
little or no water, roam over the trackless plains The inhabi- 
tants, Bushmen and Bakalahan, prey on the game and on the 
countless rodentia and small species of the feline race which 
subsist on these In geneial the soil is light-colouied soft sand, 
nearly puie silica. The beds of the ancient iiveis contain much 
alluvial soil , and as that is baked haid by the burning sun, 
rain-water stands in pools in some of them for several months in 
the year 

The quantity of glass which grows on this lemaikable region 
IS astonishing, even to those who aie familiar with India It 
usualty lises in tufts with bare spaces between, or the intervals 
are occupied by ci eeping plants, which, having their roots bmued 
far beneath the soil, feel little the effects of the scoichmg sun 
The number of these which have tubeious roots is very gieat, 
and then sti'ucture is intended to supjily nutriment and moisture 
when during the' long droughts they can be obtained nowheie 
else. Here we have an example of a plant, not generall}’’ tuber- 
bearing, becoming soundei ciicumstances where that appendage 
13 necessary to act as a resei voir for piesei ving its life , and the 
same thing occurs in Angola to a species of gi ape-bearing vine, 
winch is so furnished foi the same pui pose The plant to which 
I at piosent refei is one of the cucuibitacese, which beais a 
small seal let-coloured eatable cucumber. Anothei plant, 
Leioshiia, is a blessing to the inhabitants of the Deseit. 
see a small plant with linear leaves, and a stalk not thickei than 
a Clow’s quill , on digging down a foot or eighteen inches beneath, 
we come to a tuber, often as lai ge as the head of a young chim , 
when the rind is removed, we find it to be a mass of cellular 
bssue, filled with fluid much like that in a young turnip 
Owing to the depth beneath the soil at which it is fo^^ > ^ 
geneially deliciously cool and refieshing Another kind, name 
Hokuri, IS seen in othei parts of the country, wheie long-con- 
tinued heat pai ches the soil This plant is a herbaceous ci eepei, 
and deposits underground a number of tubeis, some as large 
a man’s head, at spots m a circle a yard or more, horizontally, 
from the stem The natives stiike the ground on tlm encum- 
fereuce of the ciicle with stones, till, by heaiing a ditterence 01 
sound, they know the water-beaiing tuber to be beneath, ihey 

th^ dig d.»wn a foot or so, and find it « TT-nr, a-itta 

But tlie most surprising plant of the Desert is the ..Tpri 
or Kerne” (Cucifmzs cqfef), the water-melon. In y®ajsjhen 
raoie than the usual quantity of rain falls, vast tiacks 
country aie literally coveied with these melons , this was rn 
case annually when the fall of lain was gi eater than it js no^, 
theBakwains sent ti admg pai ties every yeai to the laico 
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It happens commonly once every ten or eleven years, and for the 
last three times its occnrience has coincided with an extra- 
ordinarily wet season. Then animals of every sort and name, 
including man, rejoice in the iich supply The elephant, true 
lord of the foiest, levels m this fruit, and so do the diffeient 
species of rhmoceios, although natuially so diveise in then choice 
of pastille The vaiioiis kinds of antelopes feed on them with 
equal avidity, and lions, hyaenas, jackals, and micCj all seem to 
know and appieciate the common blessing These melons aie 
not, however, all of them eatable , some aie sweet, and others so 
bittei that the whole aie named by the Boeis the “bitter water- 
melon.” The natives select them by stiilcing one melon after 
another with a hatchet, and aiiplymg the tongue to the gashes 
They thus leadily distinguish between the bitter and sweet. 
The bitter aie deleterious, but the sweet aie quite wholesome 
This peculiarity of one species of plants beaimg both sweet and 
bitter flints occurs also in a led eatable cucumbei often met with 
m the country It is about four inches long, and about an inch 
and a half in diameter It is of a bright scailet coloui when 
ripe Many are bitter, others quite sweet Even melons in a 
gaiden may be made bittei by a few bitter kengwe m the 
vicmity The bees convey the pollen fiom one to the 

other. 

The himiau inhabitants of this tract of countiy consist of 
Bushmen and Bakalahari The former are probably the 
aboiigines of the southern portion of the continent, the latter 
the remnants of the first emigiation.of Bechuanas The Bush- 
men live m the Deseit fiom choice, the Bakalahari fiom compul- 
sion, and both possess an intense love of liberty The Bushmen 
aio exceptions in language, race, habits, and appearance. They 
are the only leal nomades m the country, they nevei cultivate 
the soil noi leai any domestic animal, save wretched dogs They 
aie so intimately acquainted with the habits of the game, that 
they follow them in their migiations, and piey upon them from 
place to place, and thus piove as complete a check upon their 
inordinate inciease as the othei cainivoia The chief subsistence 

of the Bushmen is the flesh of game, but that is eked out by 
what the women collect of loots and beans, and fruits of the 
Dcsei t Those who inhabit the hot sandy plains of the Desert 
possess geneially thin viry foims capable of great exeition and 
of seveie piivations Many are of low stature, though not 
dvarhsli ■ the specimens brought to Europe have been selected, 
hko costeimoi^eis’ dogs, on account of their extreme ugliness , 
consequently English ideas of the whole tribe are formed in the 
pme vaj as if the ugliest specimens of the English were ex- 
hibited m Africa as characteristic of the entire Biitish nation 
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Tliat they are like baboons is in some degree true, just as these 
and other simise aie m some points frightfully human. 

The Balcalahaii aie traditionally reported to be the oldest of 
■the Bechuana tubes, and they are said to have possessed enor- 
mous herds of the laige homed cattle mentioned by Biuce, until 
they weie despoiled of them and diiven into the Desert by a 
fresh migration of their own nation Living ever since on the 
same plains with the Bushmen, subjected to the same influences 
of climate, enduiing the same thirst, and subsisting on similar 
food for centimes, they seem to siipjily a standing iiroof that 
locality is not always sufScient of itself to account for diffeience 
in laces The Bakalahari retain in undying vigour the Bechuana 
love for agiicultuie and domestic ahimals They hoe their 
gardens annuallj'’, though often all they can hope for is a supply 
of melons and pumjikms And they caiefiilly leai small heids 
of goats, though I have seen them lift watei foi them out of 
small wells with a bit of ostrich egg-shell, or by spoonfuls 
They generally attach themselves to influential men in the 
diffeient Bechuana tribes living adjacent to their deseit home, 
m order to obtain supplies of speais, knives, tobacco, and dogs, 
in exchange for the skins of the animals they may kill. These aio 
small carnivora of the feline species , including two species of 
jackal, the dark and the golden, the foimer, ^^motlose" {Mega- 
lotis capensis or Cape fennec\ has the warmest fur the country 
yields, the latter, pukuye” {Cams mesomelas 0x16. C aiireus), 
is very handsome when made into the skin mantle called kaioss. 
Next in value follow the “ tsqya ” or small ocelot {Fells mg') ipes), 
the “ tuane ” or lynx, the wild cat, the spotted cat, and othei 
small animals Great numbeis of putt {duiker) and puruliurii 
{stcinhuck) skms are got, too, besides those of lions, leopaids, 
panthers, and hyienas. During the time I was in the Bechuana 
country between twenty and tliiity thousand skins weie made 
up into kaiosses, part of them weie worn by the inhabitants, 
and part sold to tiaders many, I believe, find their way to 
China The Bakwams bought tobacco horn the eastern tribes, 
then pui chased skins with it from the Bakalahari, tanned them, 
and sewed them into karosses, then went south to pui chase 
heifer-calves with them, cows being the highest form of riches 
known, as I have often noticed fiom their asking “if Queen 
Victoria had many cows ” The compact they enter into is 
mutually beneficial, but injustice and wrong are often perpe- 
trated by one tube of Bechuanas going among the Bakalahari of 
another tribe, and compelling them to delivei up the skms which 
they may be keeping for their friends They are a timid race, 
and in bodily development often lesemble the aborigines of 
Australia They have thin legs and arms, and large protruding 
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abdomens caused by tbe coarse indigestible food tbej’' eat. Their 
cbildien’s eyes lack lustre. I nevei saw them at play. A few 
Bechuanas may go into a village of Bakalaliari, and domineer 
over the whole with impunity , but when these same adven- 
tureis meet the Bushmen, they aie fain to change then manneis 
to fawning sycophancy; they know that, if the leqnest for 
tobacco IS lefused, these free sons of the Desert may settle the 
point as to its possession by a poisoned airow. 

The diead of visits fiom Bechuanas of stiange tubes causes 
the Bakalahaii to choose their lesidences fai fiom water, and 
they not unfiequently hide then supplies b}'^ filling the pits with 
sand and making a fiie ovei the spot When they wish to diaw 
water foi use, the women come with twenty oi thirty of their 
water -vessels in a bag or net on then backs These water- 
vessels consist of ostiich egg-shells, with a hole in the end oi 
each, such as would admit one’s finger. The women tie a bunchi 
of grass to one end of a reed about two feet long, and insert xt. 
in a hole dug as deep as the aim will reach , then lam douni. 
the wet sand fiimly round it Applying the mouth to the fiee 
end of the leed, they form a vacuum in the grass beneath, lUv 
which the water collects, and in a short time rises into the 
mouth An egg-shell is placed on the ground alongside the 
reed, some inches below the mouth of the suclcer A straw 
guides the water into the hole of the vessel, as she diaws 
mouthful after mouthful fiom below The water is made to> 
pass along the outside, not through the stiaw. If any one will! 
attempt to squii t water mto a bottle placed some distance below 
the mouth, he will soon peiceive the wisdom of the Bush woman’s 
contrivance foi giving the stieam dnection by means of a stiaw. 
The whole stock of water is thus passed thi ough the woman’s 
mouth as a pump, and when taken home is carefully buiied I 
have come into villages wheie, had we acted a domineering part, 
and rummaged every hut, we should have found nothing , but 
by sitting down quietly and waiting with patience until the 
villagers were led to form a favouiable opinion of us, a woman 
would bring out a shellful of the precious fluid fiom I know not 
whei e 

The so-called Desert, it may be observed, is by no means a 
useless tract of country. Besides supporting multitudes of both , 
small and large animals, it sends something to the market of 
the woild, and has proved a lefuge to many a fugitive tube — to 
the Bakalahaii fiisfc, and to the other Bechuanas in turn — as 
their lands were oven un by the tube of true Caffies, called 
Matebele Ihe Bakwains, the Bangwaketze, and the Bamang- 
wato all fled thither, and the Matebele maiaudeis, who came 
fiom tlie well-nateied east, perished by hundieds ip tliefi at- 
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temyr.s ‘to *follot7 liiera One of the Bangwakefzie chiefs, ttioie 
w% than the lest, sent false guides to lead them on a fciaok 
where, foi hundieds of miles, not a drop of watei could ho found, 
and they perished in consequence. Many Bakwains perished 
too. Their old men who could have told us ancient stories 
perished in these flights An intelhgent Mokwain related to 
me how the Bushmen effectually baulked a party of his tribe 
which lighted on their village m a state of burning thirst 
Believing, as he said, that nothing human could subsist without 
watei, they demanded some, but weie coolly told by these Bush- 
men that they had none, and never diank any Expecting to 
find them out, they resolved to watch them night and day 
They peiseveied for some days, thinking that at last the watei 
must come foith , but notwithstanding then watchfulness, kept 
alive by most toimenting thust, the Bakwams were compelled 
to exclaim, “ Yak ' yak ’ these are not men , let us go ” Piob- 
ably the Bushmen had been subsisting on a stoie hidden under 
ground, which had eluded the vigilance of then visitois. 
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to visit Sebituane, the chief of theMakololo — Refusal of Lechulatebe 
to furnish us with guides — Resolve to leturn to the Cape — The 
banks of the Zouga — Pitfalls — ^Trees of the distiict — Elephants — 
ISJew species of Antelope — Pish in the Zouga 

Such was the Desert which we weie now preparing to cross, — 
a region foimeily of teiror to the Bechuanas from the numbers 
of seipents which infested it and fed on the diffeient kinds of 
mice, and fiom the intense thirst which these people often en- 
duied when their watei -vessels weie insufi&cient foi the dis- 
tances to be travelled over before reaching the wells 

Just before the arrival of my companions, a paity of the 
people of the lake came to Kolobeng, stating thab they were 
sent by Lechulatebe, the chief, to ask me to visit that country 
They brought such flaming accounts of the quantities of ivoiy 
to be found there (cattle-pens made of elephants’ tusks of enor- 
mous size, etc ), that the guides of the Bakwains were quite as 
eager to succeed in reaching the lake as any one of us could 
desue This was fortunate, as we knew the way the strangers 
had come was impassable for waggons. 

Messrs Os well and hlurray came at the end of May, and we 
all made a fan stait foi the unknown legiou on the Isfc of June, 
1849 Proceeding noithwaids, and passing through a range of 
tree-covered hills to Shokuane, formerly the residence of the 
Bakwains, w e soon after enteied on the high i oad to the Bamang- 
wato, which lies generally in the bed of an ancient river or 
M ad}’’ that must formerly have flowed N to S The adjacent 
countiy is peifectlj^ flat, but covered with open foiest and bush, 
with abundance of glass, the trees generally are a krnd of 
acacia called “ Monato,” which appears a httle to the south of 
this region, and is common as far as Angola A large cater- 
pillar, called “ Nato,” feeds bv night on the leaves of these 
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liees, and cnraos clown by day to bury afc tlie root in the 
sand, 'in order to escape the piercing lays of the sun. The 
people dig for it there, and are fond of it wdien roasted, on ac- 
count of its pleasant vegetable l.aste AVhen about to pass into 
the clirj’salis state it buries itself in the soil, and is sometimes 
sought for as food even then. If left undistuibed, it comes 
foith as a beautiful buttcifly : tire transmutation was sometimes 
cnpiRyed b}’ me with good effect, wdien speaking wath the 
iiati\e.Sj as an illustiatiou of our owni gieat change and resur- 

lectioii. 

Tire soil is &aud3’, and there are liere and there indications 
that at s]»ots wdirch now afford no water whatever tlieiew’^eie 
former]}" wxdls and cattle stations 

Boatlaiu'uua, onr ne\t station, is a lovel}" spot in the otherwise 
dry legion. The w'clls from wdrich w"e had to lift out the water 
for our cattle are deep, hut they wore well filled A few vil- 
lages of Bakalahan were found near them, and gieat uiimbeis 
of pallah.s, spiingbucks, guinea-fowd, and small monkeys. 

Lopope came next Tins place affoided anothei proof of the 
desiccation of the couutr}’’ The fiist time I passed it, Lopepe 
W"as a large pool with a stream fiownng out of it to the smith , 
now it was with difliculty we could get our cattle w^ateied, by 
digging dow'n in the bottom of a well 

At Masbuo— wdiere w"e found a never-failing supply of puie 
\vater m a sandstone locky hollow — we left the load to tlie 
Bamannw"ato lulls, and struck away to the i^orth 
Deseit. Having wintered the cattle at a w^ell called Lobmani, 
about H W of Bamangwato, w"e next proceeded to a leal Jlala- 
hari fountain, called Serotli. The country aiound is covered 
with bushes and trees of a kind of legummosfe, witli lilac 
flowers. The soil is soft white sand, veiy trying to the sti engtli 
of the oxen, as the wheels sink into it ovei the felloes and drag 
heavHy At Seiotli we found only a 
made by the buffalo and rliinoceios when they 
in the mud. In a corner of one of these there 
which would have been quickly lapped up by our dofis had we 
not diiven them away And yet this was all ^he appaient 
supplv for some eighty oxen, twenty horses, and about a score 
of ^men Our suidf Bamotobi, who had spent his youth in the 

Desert,’ declaifd that, though 

theie was plenty of water at hand We had om misgivings, 

for thl spaderwere soon produced , but our guides, despising 
lor tne spades w in good earnest to scrape out the 

such i^c^ngled aid began in g 

sand with their ^ijnds. i^e omy ^ j 

for the next seventy miles tha , J ^ ^ 

with the waggons-was to be got here. My a 
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spades and fingeis two of the holes Avere cleaied out, so as to 
form pits SIX feet deep and about as many bioad. Our guides 
were especially earnest in then injunctions to us not to bicak 
through the haid stiatum of sand at the bottom, because f’b^y 
knew, if it weie bioken thioiigh, “ the watei would go away. 
They aie quite coiiect, for the watei seems to lie on this noor- 
ing of incipient sandstone The value of the advice v as pi oved 
in the case of an Englishman whose wits weie none of the 
biightest, who, disiegaidmg it, dug thioiigh the sandy stiatum 
m the Avells at Mohotliiani — the watei immediately flowed 
away dowmvaids, and the well became useless When we came 
to the stratum, we found that the watei flowed in on all sides 
close to the line wheie the soft sand came into contact with it 
Allowing it to collect, we had enough for the horses that even- 
ing , but as there was not sufficient for the oxen, we sent them 
back to Lobotani, where, after thirsting four full days fninety- 
six hours), they got a good supply The hoises were kept by us 
as necessary to piociue game foi the sustenance of our numeioiis 
party Next morning we found the water had flowed in faster 
than at first, as it invariably does in these reservoirs, owing to 
the passages widening by the flow Laige quantities of the 
sand come into the well with the water, and in the coui so of a 
few days the supply, which may be equal to the wants of a few 
men only, becomes sufficient for oxen as well. In these sucking- 
places the Bakalahaii get then supplies , and as they are gener- 
rally in the hollows of ancient nver-beds, they are probably 
the deposits from lains gravitating thither, in some cases they 
may be the actual fountains, which, though formerly supplying 
the river’s flow, now no longer rise to the surface. 

Heie, though the water was perfectly inaccessible to elands, 
large numbers of these fine animals fed around us , and, when 
killed, they weie not only m good condition, but then stomachs 
actually contained considerable quantities of water 

I examined carefully the whole ahmentaiy canal in order to 
see if theie were any peculiarity which might account for the 
fact that this animal can subsist for months together without 
dunking, but found nothing Other animals, such as the duiker 
{Ccphalojms mergens) or puti (of the Bechuanas), the steinbuck 
ngulus iiipestris) oi puruhuru, the gemsbuck yx cajpen- 
sxs) or kiikama, and the poicupine {Hystrix ci istata), are all 
able to subsist without water for many months at a time by 
living on bulbs and tubers contaming moisture They have 
1 adapted for digging, and there is little 

dithciilty in comprehending then mode of subsistence Some 
animals, on the other hand, are never seen but in the vicinity of 
'vater The presence of the rhinoceros, of the buffalo and gnu 
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{Catohlepas gnu\ of the giiaffe, the zebia, and pallah {Antilopc 
melamimh)^ is always a certain indication of water being within 
a distance of seven or eight miles , but one may see hunch eds of 
elands {Boselaphus oreas), gemsbuck, the tolo or koodoo (Strejjst- 
ceros capensis\ also springbucks {Qazella euchore) and osti iches, 
without being warranted thereby m inferring the presence of 
water within thirty or foi ty miles Indeed, the sleek, fat con- 
dition of the eland in such ciicumstances would not remove the 
appiehension of peiishing by thiist from the mind of even a 
native I believe, however, that these animals can subsist onl} 
when theie is some moistuie m the vegetation on which they 
feed; for m one yeai of unusual drought we saw beids of elands 
and flocks of ostiiches crowding to the Zouga from the Deseit, 
and very many of the latter weie killed in pitfalls on the banks 
As long as theie is any sap in the pastuiage they seldom need 
water But should a traveller see the “ spoor ” of a ihinoceros, 
or buffalo, or zebra, he would at once follow it up, well assured 
that before he had gone many miles he would ceitainly leach 
water 

In the evening of our second day at Seiotli, a hysena, appeal- 
ing suddenly among the grass, succeeded in laising a panic 
among our cattle This false mode of attack is the plan which / 
this cowardly animal always adopts. Hjs com age resembles 
closely that of a turkey-cock He will bite, if an animal is 
running away , but if the animal stand still, so does he Seven- 
teen of our di aught oxen ran away, and in them flight went 
light into the hands of Sekomi, whom, from his being unfiiendly 
to 0111 success, we had no pai ticular wish to see Cattle-stealing, 
such as in the ciicumstances might have occiiired in Cafliaria, 
is heie unknown ; so Sekomi sent back oim oxen, and a message 
strongly dissuading us against attempting the Desei t “ Wheie 
are you gomg ^ You will be killed by the sun and thu st, and 
then all the white men will blame me for not saving you ” 
This was backed by a piivate message from his mother “ Why 
do you pass me ? I always made the peoiile collect to hear tbe 
woid that you have got What guilt have I, that you pass 
without looking at me?” We replied by assming the mes- 
sengeis that the white men would attiibiite our deaths to our 
own stupidity and “ hard-headedness ” (tlogo, e thata), as we did 
not intend to allow 0111 companions and guides toieturn till tbej’’ 
had put us into oui graves ” We sent a handsome piesent to 
Sekomi, and a piomise that, if he alloived the Bakalahari to 
keep the wells open for us, we would repeat the gift on oui return 

After exhausting all his eloquence in fruitless attempts to 
persuade us to return, the under-chief, who headed the party of 
Sekomfls messengers, inquired “Who is taking them ? ” Look- 
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mg rouudj Ub 6xc1<iiiti6c1j witli 3. Iscb cxpi gssivb of tJiB most 
unfeigned disgust, “It is Rainotobi * ” Our guide lielouged to 
Sekomi’s triFe, but bad fled to Secbele, as fugitives in tbis 
country are always well received, and may even af forwards 
visit the tribe fiom which they have escaped, llamotobi w'as 
in no danger, though doing that which he knew to be directly 
opposed to the mteiests of his own cliief and lube. 

All around Seiotli the countiy is peifecl.ly flat, and composed 
of soft white sand Theie is a peculiai glaie of bright sunlight 
fiom a cloudless sky over the whole scene, and one clump of 
trees and bushes, with open spaces between, looks so exactly 
like another, that if you leave the AvelL, and walk a quaitei of 
a mile in any direction, it is difficult to letuin Oswell and 
Muriay went out on one occasion to get an eland, and were 
accompanied by one of the Bakalahaii The peifect sameness 
of the country caused even this son of the Uesei t to lose his 
way, a most puzzling conveisation foithwith ensued betveeu 
them and their guide One of the most common phrases of the 
people IS “ Kia itumela,” I thank you, or I am pleased , and 
the gentlemen were both quite familiar with it, and with the 
word “metse,” water But theie is a woid very similar in 
sound, “Kia timela,” I am wandeiing , its perfect is “Ri 
timetse,” I have wandeied The party had been i earning 
about, perfectly lost, till the sun went down , and, through 
their mistaking the verb “wandei,” foi “to be pleased,” and 
“water,” the colloquy went on atinteivals during the whole 
bitterly cold night in somewhat the following style — 

“ AVheie are the waggons ? ” 

Real answer, — “ 1 don’t know I have wandeied. I never 
wandered before I am quite lost ” 

Sujjposed ansioer — “ I don’t know I want water I am 
glad, I am quite pleased I am thankful to you ” 

“ Take us to the waggons, and you will got plenty of water ” 
Real answer (looking vacantly around) — “ How did I wan- 
der? Perhaps the well is there, perhaps not I don’t know. 
I have wandeied ” 


Supposed answer — ” Something about thanlis , he sa3’-s he is 
pleased, and mentions water again ” The guide’s vacant stare, 
while trying to remember, is thought to indicate mental imbe- 
cility, and the repeated thanks were supposed to indicate a wish 
to deprecate their Avrath. 

“Well, Livingstone has played us a pretty trick, giving us 
in charge of an idiot Catch us trusting him again What 
can this fellow mean by his thanks and talk about water? 0, 
take us to the waggons, and you will get both 
meat and water. Wouldn t a thi ashing bring him to his senses 
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/ ’ ” No. no, foi tlion Jio will 1 un away, and we shall be 

'v\oi‘=:e oiF than uo arc now.*’ 

The IiiiiitcKN renamed I ho wagi^ons next day by their own 
sagacity, winch becomes wondei/iilly quickened by a feojoiun 111 
the 3 Jesert : and wo enjoj^d a heai ty langh on tlie explanation 
of their midnight colloquies Fiequent mistakes of this kind 
occur. A man may loll his inf 01 picter to say that he is a meni- 
l)or of the faniily of the chief of the white men “ Tr.v, yon ^pmk 
like a chnfy^ is the leply, mcainug, as they explain it, that a 
chief may talk nonsense without anyone daiing to contiadict 
him They pinbably have ascei tamed, fiom that same mtci- 
piotei, that this iclatuo of the ivdiite chief is veij^ pooi, having 
scaicely an^ flung in lus naggoii 

I soincfimos felt annoi[cd at the low csfimatioii in which some 
of my hunting ft fends vcio held . foi, believing that the chase 
is eminently conducive to the foimaiion of a "biave and noble 
character, and that the contest Vviili wild beasts is well adapted 
foi fosteiing that coolness in emeigoncies, and active presence of 
mind, which wo ail admne, I was natiiially anxious that a 
highei estimate of my countiymen should be formed in the 
native mind. “Have these hunteis, who come so fai and woik 
so hard, no meat at home^” — “ Why, tliese men aie licli, and 
could slaughter oxen eveiy day of then lives ” — “ And yet they 
come Iieio, and endure so much thiist foi the sake of this diy 
meat, none of which is equal to beef*'”’ — “Yes, it is for the 
sake of plaj besides ” (the idea of spoi t not being in the lan- 
guage) This pi educes .1 huigli, as much .13 to say, “ Ah, 3"ou 
know beltei 01, “Your fiieiids aie fools” When they can 
get a man to kill laigo quantities of game for them, whatever 
he rnaj'^ tliink of himself 01 of his aclnevemeuts, i/ie?/ piide 
themselves in having aclioitl}’’ turned to good account the folly 
of an itioeiaut butcher 

Tlie water having at last flowed into tho wells we bad dug, 
in suiEcient quantity to allow a good dunk to all 0111 cattle, we 
dopaited fiom Seiotli m the afternoon , but as the sun even in 
wintei, which it now was, is always veiy poweiful by day, the 
waggons were diagged but slowly through the deep heavy sand, 
and we advanced onl}^ six miles before snnset We could only 
travel in the mornings and evenings, as a single day in the hot 
Sun and heav}’’ sand would have knocked up the oxen Next day 
we passed Pepachou (white tufa), a hollow lined with tufa, in 
which water sometimes stands, but it was now diy, and at 
night our trocheamer ^ showed that we bad made but twenty- 
five miles from Serotli 

’ This 18 an mstrurnonfe which, when fastened on the waggon-wheel, records 
tfao number of revolutions made By multiplying this number by the circum- 
ferenco of ihe wheel the actual distance fcraTelled over is at once asoertamed 
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«M\g"ous on then tiail as far v ■> th»' ( c uhl '■ha 
intciulni'; thou to soud iho n\i \ f-uwaM 

Tlic lioi&cs walkod quuhh away fjoui tis, h’ * ou 
ing of the thinl tlp\, when wo iiua'Mt f-l th* R in‘i t h 
neai the watoi, wo tli'-coxcucl them j.vs ahoiyufh i{ v v '»'<'< a 
The guide, having come acioss the fio-h foun'jut^ of s ; o 
Bushmen who had gone in an op^K'suo nhe'tisn to thet whi h 
xve wnshed to go, Imncd aside to follow* Ruwn An antcl"| h,td 
hecu ensnaicd in onoof the Ihmhmen’s ]ntfalls Muua\ f-Porrl 
Bamolohi most liustingh along the Bushmon''' ?h atgit 

that led them away fiom the watei we were in ro.uih i-f ; 
witnessed the opei.ition of sl.iughicnng. ^l^inmng, and cutting 
U]> the antelope, and then, aftoi a haul day’s to,], found hunssdf 
close upon the waggons' The knowledge still ictaincd hy 
Eamotohi of the tiacklcss waste of sciuh, tin ends which w"e 
w^ere now passing, seemed admimhle Bor sKti, 01 sevoutv 
miles he5fond Sciotli, one clump of hushes and tiaes sonnicd 
exactly like another , but, as wo walked togetlioi this moining, 
he lemaiked, “'When we come to that hollow W'e sin 11 light 
upon the highway of Sekoini . and beyond that ogam lies tho 
river klokoko , ” which, though we passed along it I could not 
peiceive to be a rivei-bed at all 

Aftei bieakfast some of the men, who had gone foiward on a 
little path with some footpiints of W'atei-loxing animals uji'^n it 
returned with the joyful tidings of " wc/ sc, ’’Ni at or, exhibiting 
the mud on their knees in coufiiination of the new*s being true’ 
^ heart good to see the thirsty oxen rush into a pool 
of delicious rain-wmter, as this was. In they dash until the 
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tVater is deep enougli to be nearly level with tbeir throat, and 
ohen they stand drawing slowly in the long refreshing mouth- 
fuls, until then formerly collapsed sides distend as if thej'’ would 
buist. So much do they imbibe, that a sudden jeik, when they 
come out on the bank, makes some of the watei run out again 
fiom then mouths , but as they have been days without food 
too, they very soon commence to graze, and of glass theie is 
always abundance eveiy^vhere This pool was called Mathu- 
luani, and thankful we were to have obtained so welcome a 
supply of water 

Aftei giving the cattle a rest at this spot, we pioceeded down 
the dry bed of the iivei Mokoko The name lefeis to the watei- 
beaimg stratum befoie alluded to, and in this ancient bed it 
bears enough oi water to admit of peimanent wells in several 
paits of it We had now the assuiance fiom Ramotobi that we 
should suffei no more from fhiist Twice we found rain-watei 
in the Mokoko befoie we leached Mokokonyani, wheie the water, 
generally below ground else wheie, comes to the sin face in a bed 
of tufa. The adjacent countiy is all covered with low thorny 
scrub, with glass, and here and there clumps of the “wait-a-bit 
thorn,” or Acacta detinens At Lotlakdni (a little leed), 
another spiing three miles fuither down, we met with the hist 
Palmyra trees which we had seen m South Afnca, they weie 
twenty-six in numbei 

The ancient Mokoko must have been joined by other iiveis 
below this, for it becomes veiy bioad,and spreads out into a 
large lake, of which the lake we weie now in seaich of foimed 
but a veiy small pait We observed that, wheievei an ant- 
eater had made his hole, sliells were tin own out with the eaith, 
identical with those now alive in the lake 

When we left the Mokoko, Ramotobi seemed, foi the hist 
time, to be at a loss as to which diiection to take He had 
passed only once away to the west of the Mokoko, the scenes of 
his boyhood. Mi Oswell, while iidmg in fiont of the waggons, 
happened to spy a Bushwoman running away in a bent position, 
in Older to escape observation. Thinking it to be a lion, he 
galloped up to her She thought herself captured, and began 
to deliver up her poor little property, consisting of a few tiaps 
made of coids , but, when I explained that we only wanted 
water, and would pay hei if she led us to it, she consented to 
conduct us to a spring It was then late in the afternoon, but 
she walked briskly before our horses for eight miles, and showed 
us the water of Nchokotsa After leading us to the watei , she 
wished to go away home, if indeed she had any — she had fled 
fiom a paity of her countrymen, and was now living far 
all others with her husband — but as it was now daik, we wished 
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her to remain. As sLe believed herself still a captwe, wp 
thought she might slip away by night, so, m order that she 
should not go away with the impiession that we were dishonest, 
we gave her a piece of meat and a good laige bunch of beads , 
at the sight of the lattei she buist into a meriy laugh, and 
remained without suspicion 

At Nchokotsa we came upon the fiist of a great number of 
salt-pans, coveied with an effloiescence of lime, jnobably the 
uitiate A thick belt of mopane-tiees (a Baulnina) hides this 
salt-pan, which is twenty miles m cirtmmference, entirely fioin 
the view of a pei son coming fiom the south-east , and, at the 
time the pan bui st upon our view, the setting sun was casting 
a beautiful blue haze ovei the white inciustations, mailing the 
whole look exactly like a lake Obwell thiew his hat up in the 
an at the sight, and shouted out a liuzza which made the poor 
Bushwonian and the Bakwains think him mad. I was a little 
behind him, and was as completel}^ deceived by it as he , but as 
we had agreed to allow each other to behold the lake at the 
same instant, I felt a little chagrined that he had, unintention- 
ally, got the first glance "We had no idea that the long-looked- 
foi lake was still more than three hundred miles distant One 
reason of our mistake was, that the river Zouga was often 
spoken of by the same name as the lake, viz , Noka ea Batletli 
(“liver of the Batletli”) 

The milage on these salmas was maivellous It is never, I 
believe, seen m pei fection, except over such saline incrustations 
Heie not a paiticle of imagination was necessai}^ for lealizmg 
the exact pictuie of laige collections of watei , the waves danced 
along above, and the shadows of the tiees weie vividly leflected 
heneath the surface in such an admiiable manner, that the loose 
cattle, whose thiist had not been slaked sufficiently by theveiy 
biaclvish watei of Nchokotsa, with the hoises, dogs, and even 
the Hottentots, lan olT towmids the deceitful pools A held of 
zebias in the mirage looked so exactly like elephants, that 
O.sw ell began to saddle a horse in oider to hunt them, but a 
soit of biea.k in the haze dispelled the illusion Looking to the 
noi th-west fiom Nchokotsa, we could see columns of 
black smoke, exactlj’' like those from a steam-engine, rising to 
the clouds, and were assured that these arose from the hurnino’ 
reeds of the Noka ea Batletli 


On the 4th of July we went forward on hoisehack towards 
w bat we supposed tube the lake, and again and again did we 
M < m to see it but at last we came to tbe veritable water of the 
/. uiga, and louud it to he a river running to the NE A vil- 

the opposite hank, these live among 
Ludeth. H bavmga click m their language, and who were 
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found by Sebituane to possess large herds of the gi'eat horned 
cattle.^ They seem allied to the Hottentot family. Mr Oswell, 
in trying to cioss the river, got his horse bogged in the swampy 
bank. Two Bale wains and I managed to get over by wadin^ 
beside a fishing-weii The people weie fiiendly, and mfoimed 
ns that this watei came out of the Ngami. This news glad- 
dened all our heaits, for we now felt ceitain of leaching our 
goal. We might, they said, be a moon on the way , but we had 
the river Zouga at om feet, and by following it we should at 
last leach the bioad water. 

Nevt day, vdien we woie q[uite disposed to be fnendly with 
evei}^ one, two of the Bainaiigwato, who had been sent on befoie 
us b}' Sekomi to diive away all the Bushmen and Bakalahaii 
fiom our path, so that they should not assist oi guide us, came 
and sat down by our llie We Jiad seen tlieii footsteps fiesh in 
the way, and they had watched oui slow movements forward, 
and wondeied to see how we, witliout any Bushmen, found our 
way to the watei s This was the liist time they had seen 
Ramotobi. “ You have leached the iiver now," said they ; and 
we, qiute disposed to laugh at liaving won the game, felt no 
ill-wdl to any one. They seemed to feel no enmity to us either , 
but after an ap^iaiently fnendly conveisation proceeded to fulfil 
to tlie last the instiuctions of then chief Ascending the Zouga 
in our fiont, they ciiculated the repoit that our object was to 
plunder all the tubes living on the iiver and lake, but when 
they had got half way up the uvei, tlie principal man sickened 
of fever, tm ned bade some distance, and died His death had 
a good effect, for the villageis connected it with the injury he 
was attempting to do to us They all saw tinough Sekomi ’s 
leasons for wishing us to fail in our attempt , and though they 
came xo us at fiist aimed, kind and fair ti eatinent soon pioduced 
perfect confidence. 

When we had gone up the bank of this beautiful river about 
ninet3^-six miles from the point where we first stiuck it, and 
understood that we weie still a considerable distance fiom the 
Ngami, we left all the oxen and waggons, except Mr. Oswell s, 
which was the smallest, and one team, at Ngabis4ne, in the 
hope that they would be reciuited for the home journey, while 
we made a push for the lake The Bechuana chief of the Lake 
region, who had sent men to Sechele, now sent orders to all the 
people on the river to assist us, and we were received by the 
Bakoba, whose language cleai ly shows that they bear an affinity 
to the tribes in the north They call themselves Bayeiye, i e 
men , but the Bechuanas call them Bakoba, which contains 
somewhat of the idea of slaves. They have never been known 
to fight, and, indeed, have a tradition that their foiefathera, in 
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their first essays at war, made their hows of the Palma-Ghristi ; 
and, when these broke, they gave up fighting altogether^ They 
have invariably submitted to the rule of eveiy hoide wJiich has 
overrun the countries adjacent to the iiveis on which they 
specially love to dwell. They are thus the Qualceis of the body 
politic in Afiica 

A long time after thepeiiodof oui visit, the chief of the Lake, 
thinking to make soldieis of them, took the tiouble to fnitiish 
them with shields “ Ah ' we nevoi had tliese befoie , that is 
the leason we have always succumbed Now we v ill fight ” 
But a maiaudiug party came fiom the Makololo, and oui 
“ Fiiends ” at once paddled quickly, night and day, down the 
Zouga, nevei daiing to look behind them lill they leaclied the 
end of the iivei, at the point wheie we fiist saw it 

The canoes of these inland sailois aie tiuly piimitive craft 
they are holloAvecl out of the ti units of single tiees by means of 
iron adzes , and, if the tiee has a bend, so has the canoe I liked 
the fiank and manly bearing of these men, and, instead of sit- 
ting in the waggon, piefeiied a seat in one of the canoes I found 
they regal ded tlieii rude vessels as the Aiab does his camel 
They have always fiies in them, and prefer sleeping in them 
while on a journey to spending the night on shore “ On land 
you have lions ” — say they — “ serpents, lij’-senas, and youi ene- 
mies , but in youi canoe, behind a bank of reed, nothing can 
harm you ” Then submissive disposition leads to their villages 
being fiequently visited by hungry sti an geis We had a pot on 

the file in the canoe bj^ the way, and when we diew near the 
villages devouied the contents When fully satisfied ouiselves, 
I found we could all look upon any intiudeis with peifect com- 
placency, and show the pot in proof of having devouied the last 
morsel 

While ascending in this way the beau tifullj^- wooded iivei, we 
came to a large stream flowing into it This was the iiver 
Tamunak’le I inquired whence it came “ Oh, from a country 
full of iiveis— so many no one can tell their number — and full 
of large trees ' ” This was the fii st confii matiou of statements 
I had heaid fiom the Bakwains who had been with Sebituane, 
that the countiy beyond was not “ the laige sandy plateau ” of 
the philosopheis The prospect of a highway capable of being 
traversed by boats to an entirely unCxploied and veiy*’ populous 
region, grew fiom that time foiwaid stiouger and stioncrer in 
my mmd , so much so, that, when we actually came to the lake 
this idea occupied such a large jioition of my' mental vision that 
the actual discoveiy seemed of but little impoitance I find I 
viote, when the emotions caused by the magnificent piospects 
of the nen countiy vere first awakened in my hieast. that they 
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“ might Bubject me to the charge of enthusiasm, a cliarge 
which I wishe^i I deserved, as nothing good or great had ever 
been accomplished in the world witliout it ” ^ 

Twelve day-^! afiei oui departure fi om the waggons at Ngabi- 
sane we came to the north-east end of Lake Ngami , and on the 
lilt of August, we went down togothei to the bioad pait, 

and, f,)i the hisl iimt. tins finc-lookiiifi: sheet of water was 
h^hcld by Eiuopf.ins Tlie dncctiou of tho lake seemed to be 
jV K-E and 8 iS W by rornp.iss. The sonlhein poition is said 
to bs 'id lound to the west, and to receive the Teoiiglie fiom tlie 
noiih at its norlh-vcsf rxtrcinit} We could detect no lioiizoii 
when* we stj'wl lortknig b H W , noi could we foim any idea of 
the extent of the lake except finm the i«'poits of the inliabitauts 
of the distnci, iiid, as they piofessed to go loiind it in thice 
ciaxs, all >'*’ing eni^'-five miles a-d.iy would make it seveuty- 
nve, or le^s than .sevent}' geogiaphnal miles in ciictimfeience 
Other guesses li.uo been made since as to its circnmfeience, 
ranging between sex'Cn( 3 'and one hundred miles It is shallow, 
foi J Biibsequonlh' s.nv a natnc punting Ins canoe over seven 
or eight miles of the north-east end , it can nevei, theiefoie, be 
of luiudi vahio as a commoicial highway In fact, dm mg the 
mouilis juecc-ding flic annual snppl}' of water fiom the noith, 
the lake is so sliallow tiiat it is wntli difhculty cattle can ap- 
pioach the xvater till ough tlio boggx, leedy banks These aie 
low on all sides, but on tho west tlieie is a space dex'oid of tiees, 
showing lliat tho wsateis liave letiied thence at no veij' ancient 
date This is anotliei of the ])ioofs of dessication met wawi so 
abundantly tlnougl'out the wdiole conntiy A ninnbei of dead 
tiees lie on tins space, some of them embedded in the imid, right 
in the umter We w’ere informed by the Baj^eij^e, who live on 
the lake, that, wdieii the annual inundation begins, not only 
tiees of great size, but antelopes, as the spiingbuckand tsessebe 
(Acrovoius hinafa), aie sv'ept down its lushmg wateis , e 
tiees are gradually diiven by the wands to the opposite side, and 

become embedded in mud /■ n i. ^ i, i 

TJie watei of the lake is peifectly fiesh when full, but brack- 
ish when low, and that coming down the Tamunak le we fouii 
to be so deal, cold, and soft, the higher we ascended, that the 
idea of melting snow wuis suggested to our minds We 
this region, xvith regaid to that fiom xvhich we had come, to be 
cleailya hollow, the low^est point being Lake Kuinadau , the 
point of the ebullition of water, as shoxvn bj^ one of Newman s 
barometric thermometei s, was only between 207} an ,g 

* Lefcterfl nuhlishp4by the Eoyal Geographical Sopiefcy Head lltli Feb 
8tb April, 1850. 
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mg an elevation of not mncli more than two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. We had descended above two thousand 
feet in coming to it fiom Rolobeng It is the southern and 
lowest part of the great rivei system beyond, in which large 
tracts of country are inundated annually by tropical i ains, here- 
after to be desciibed A little of that water, which in the 
countries faithernoith produces inundation, comes as fai south 
as 20° 20', the latitude of the upper end of the lake, and, instead 
of flooding the country, fallb into the lake as into a leseivoir 
It begins to flow down tbe Embarrah, which divides into the 
rivers Tzo and Teoughe. Tbe Tzo divides into tlie Tainuuak le 
and Mababe , the Tamunak’ie discharges itt,elf into the Zouga, 
and the Teoughe into the lake The flow begins eithei in Maich 
or Axnil, and the descending wateis find the channels of all 
these iiveis dried out, except in certain pools in their beds, 
which have long diy spaces between them. The lake itself is 
very low The Zouga is but a pi elongation of the Tainnuak’le, 
and an arm of the lake leaches up to the point where the one 
ends and the other begms This last is nariow and shallow, 
while the Zouga is hioad and deep The nauow aim of the 
lake, which on the map looks like a continuation of the Zouga, 
has never been observed to fiow eithei way. It is as stagnant 
as the lake itself 

The Teoughe and Tamunak’le, being essentially the same 
river, and receiving their supplies fiom the same souice (the 
Erabairah or Vaira), can nevei oiitiun each other If either 
could, or if the Teoughe could fill the lake — a thing which has 
never happened in modem times — then this little aim would 
piove a con\enient escapement to prevent mundation. If the 
lake evei becomes lower than the bed of the Zouga, a little of 
the w^ater of the Tainunak’le might flow into it instead of dowm 
the Zouga, we should then have the phenomenon of a iiver 
flowung two ways , but tbis has nevei been ohseived to take 
place here, and it is doubtfal if it ever can occur in this locality. 
The Zouga is broad and deep when it leaves the Tamunak’ie, but 
becomes giadually narrower as you descend about two hundred 
miles , there it flows into Knmadau, a small lake about three 
or four miles broad and twelve long The water, w’hich higher 
up begins to flow in Apiil, does not make much progress in fill- 
ing this lake till the end of June In Septembei the rivers 
cease to flow When the supply has been moie than usually 
abundant, a little water flows beyond Knmadau, m tbe bed first 
seen by us on the 4th of J uly , if the quantity were lai ger, it 
might go further in the diy rocky bed of the Zouga since seen 
still turther to the east The water supply of this part of the 
luer system, as wiU be more fully explained further on, takes 
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place in channels prepared for a much moie copious flow. It 
lesembles a deserted Eastern gaiden, where all the embank- 
ments and canals for n ligation can be traced, but where, the 
main data and sluices having been allowed to get out of lepaii, 
only a small portion can be laid undoi water In the case of 
the Eouga the channel is perfect, but water enough to fill the 
w hole channel novel comes down, and before it finds its "way 
much bejmnd Kuinadan, the upjjei .supply ceases to iiin, and the 
rest becomes evajiorated. The higJiei jiaits of its bed even aie 
mufh bifsadcr .'ind innio capacious than the lower towaids Kuma- 
dau The watei is not absoibed so mucli as lost m filling up an 
empty channel, fiom which it is to be lomovcd b}’' the air and 
sun, Tiieie I am couvimed, no sucli thing in the countiy 
aaaiivei lunning into .sand and becoming lost This pheno- 
menon, so coinenicnt foi gcogiaphcrs, haunted my fancy for 
yeais; but I have f.iilcd in di&covciing anything exce^it a most 
insignificant appioach to it 

Hy chief ubject incoming to the lake wms to visit Sebituane, 
the great chief of the Hakololo, who wms lepoited to Bv® some 
twm Imndred miles beyond We had now come to a half-tube 
of the Bainangwmto, called BatauAna Then chief was a 
man named Lcchnlatebe Sebituane had conquered his fat ei 
Moi6mj, and Leclmlatebe leceived pait of his education while a 
captive among the J3ayeiye ITis uncle, a sensible man, ran- 
somed him ; and, having collected a number of families oge , 
abdicated the chieftaimship lu favoui of his nephew As Leclin- 
latobe had pist come into power, he imagined that the piopei 
W'ay of showing Ins abilities was ^ diiec y con 
eveiything that lus uncle advised When we uncle 

lecommendcd him to tieat us liandsomely, theiefore the hopeful 
youth pi esented us w 1 th a goat only It ought to have been a 
ox. So I pioposed to my companions to loose tho 
him go, as a hint to his mastei. They, howeve , , 

to insult him. I, being more of a native, and familiar witn 

their customs, knew that this shabby Lechulatebe 

us We wished to purchase some goats or ®J®’^ ’ 

offeied us elephants’ tusks “ r cL I huU 

want something to Ml om ^ ^ 

hear you Avhite men are an veiy » A tiader 

them, I want ^he goats into my oa ^ 

who was then pu b shillings 

ten good tuake for » ht instances m 

the elephant fell The Batauana never had ^ ^ce oi a 
ket before , but in less than tAvo years after our discoveiy, not a 
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man of them conld be found who was not keenly alive to the 
great value of the article. 

On the day after our arrival at the lake, I applied to Lechu- 
latebe for guides to Sebituane As he was much afraid of tliat 
chief, he objected, fearing lest other white men should go thitlier 
also, and give Sebituane guns , whereas, if the tradeis came to 
him alone, the ])ossession of hi eai ms would give him such a 
snperioiity, that Sebituane v/ould be afiaid of him It was in 
vain to explain that I would inculcate peace between them— 
that Sebituane had been a father to him and Sechele. and was 
as anxious to see me as he, Lechulatebe, had been. He ofleied 
10 give me as much ivoiy as I needed without going to that 
chief But when I lefiised to take any, he univillingly con- 
sented to give me guides Next day, however, wLen Oswmll 
and I wore prepaied to stint, with the hoises only, we leceived 
a senseless lefusal , and like Sekomi, who had tin own abstacles 
m our way, he sent men to the Bayeiye with oideis to lefuse us 
a passage acioss the iiver Trying haid to form a raft at a 
nairow part, I worked many horns in the water , but the drj^ 
wood was so ivoimeaten it would not bear the weight of a single 
person I was not then aware of the number of alligatoi s which 
exist in the Zonga, and nevei think of my laboui in the water 
without feeling thankful that I escaped their jaws The season 
wms now far advanced, and as Mi Oswell, with his wonted 
generous feelings, volunteeied on the spot to go doivn to the 
Cape and bring up a boat, we resolved to make our waj^" south 
again. 

Coming down the Zouga we had now time to look at its 
banks These aie very beautiful, resembling closely many 
paits of the river Clyde above Glasgow The foimation is soft 
calcareous tufa, such as forms the bottom of all this basin 
The banks ai e perpendicular on the side to which the water 
swings, and sloping and gi assy on the other The slopes aie 
selected for the pitfalls designed by the Bayeiye to enti ap the 
animals as they come to drink These are about seven or eight 
feet deep, three or four feet wide at the mouth, and gradually 
decrease till they are only about a foot vide at the bottom The 
mouth is an oblong square (the only square thing made by the 
Bechuanas, for everything else is lound), and the long diameter 
at the surface is about equal to the depth The deci easing 
width towards the bottom is inte.-ded to make the animal 
wedge himself nioie firmly in by his weight and strirngles 
Tlie pitfalls aie usually in pans, with a Avail a foot thick left 
uncut betAVcen the ends of each So that if the beast, Avhen it 
feels Its fore legs descending, should try to save itself from 
gome m altogether by striding the hind l^gs, he would spring 
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lorwaid and leap into llie second witE a foice wincli insures 
tlie fall of Ins whole body into the tiap They aie coveied with 
gieat caie , all the excavated eaith is removed to a distance, so 
as not to excite suspicion m the minds of the animals Reeds 
and glass are laid acioss the top , above this the sand is thrown, 
and watered so as to appear exactly like the rest of the spot. 
Some of oui party plumped into these pitfalls more than once, 
even when in search of them, in older to open them to pi event 
the loss of oui cattle. If an ox sees a hole, he carefully avoids 
it. And old elephants have been known to precede the held 
and whisk off the coverings of the pitfalls on each side all the 
way down to the water. We have known instances in which 
the old among these sagacious animals have actually hfted the 
young out of the tiap ^ 

The tiees which adorn the banks aie magnihcent I wo 


enoimous baobabs {Adanhoma digitata)^ or mowanas, giowneoi 
its confluence with the lake wdiere we took the obseivations for 
latitude (20° 20' S ). We weie unable to ascertain the longi- 
tude of the lake, as our watches weie useless , it may be between 
22° and 23° E The largest of the two baobabs was 76 feet in 
giith The palmjua appeals heie and there among Lees not 
met with in the south The mokuchong oi moshoma bears an 
edible fruit of indifferent quality, but the tiee itself would be a 
fine specimen of arboieal beauty in any part of the woild. ine 
trunk IS often converted into canoes The motsouii, w ic 
beais a pink plum containing a pleasant acid juice, lesembles 
an orange-tiee in its dark eveigieen foliage, and a cypiess in 
its foim It was now winter-time, and we saw nothing ol tlie 
flora The plants and bushes were dry, but wild indigo 
abounded, as indeed it does over large tiacts of Aiiica 
called mohetolo, or the “ changer,” by the boys, who ^y^ 
ornaments of straw with the juice. Theie aie wo c 
cotton in the country, and the Mashona, who convei 

cloth, dye it blue wuth this plant ar.nf1i- 

We found the elephants in prodigious mimbers 
ern bank They come to diink by night, and J 

slaked their thiist — in doing which they i^^frnnvTDP- the 

of water over themselves, and aie heard, whi e j y § 
lefreshment, sci earning with delight— they ripqprt and 

of pitfalls by setting off in a straight line o i j 

never diverge till they are eight or ten miles * . 
smaller here than in the countiies fuither soutl . , 

popo, for instance, they are upward of § d 

only eleven fuither north we shall find the 
The koodoo, or tolo, seemed smaller too than irnabaoba or 
accustomed to see. We. saw specimens of th ^ ‘ > 
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btiai!;ht-hoined rhinoceios {R Omcll ti), v.AiwM ifi a\a!icty^I 
the white {R timus) , and we found tlnit, frnni the hoin being 
projected downwards it did not obstiiu t the lino of vision , so 
that this species is able to be much moie waiy than its ucigh- 

AVe discoveied an eutiiely new species of antelope, called 
leche or leehwi It is a beaiiiifiil watci-antcloj)e of a light 
hiowDish-yollow coloui Hs horns — evectly like those of the 
Aigocdos clhj^^fpumnus, the watei-bnck, oi tninoga of the 
Bechnanas — use fioni the head with a slight bend baikwaids, 
then cuive forwaids at the points The chest, bell}', and orbits 
aie neail}'^ white, the fiont of the legs and ankles deep biown. 
Fiom the horns, along the nape to the wilhcis, the male has a 
small mane of tlie same j'ellowish colour with the lesl of the 
skin, and the tail has a tuft of black hair It is nevei found a 
milefiom watei , islets in maishes and iiveis aie its fa\oiirite 
haunts, and it is quite unkno\vn except in the cential humid 
basin of Aiiica Having a good deal of cuiiosByg it presents a 
noble appeal ance as it stands gazing with head eiect at the 
appioaching stiangcr AVhen it resolves to decamp, it lowers 
Its head, and lays its hoi ns down to a level ivith the witheis, 
it then begins with a waddling tiot, wdiich ends in its gallop- 
ing and springing over bushes like the jiallahs It invaiiably 
runs to the water, and ciosses it by a succession of bounds, each 
of which appeals to be fioni the bottom AVe thought the 
flesh good at Hist, hut soon got tned of it 

Gieat shoals of excellent fish come down annually with the 
access of watei s The mullet {Miigil Africanub) is the most 
ahnudaut They aie caught in nets 

The Glams siluris, a large hioad-headed fish, ml bout scales, 
and haihed — called by the natives “ mosala” — attains an enoi- 
mous size and fatness They are caught so large that when a 
man caiiies one ovei his shoulder the tail reaches the giound. 
It is a vegetable feedei, and in many of its habits lesembles the 
eel Like most lophoid fishes, it has the powei of retaining a 
laige quantity of water in a part of its great head, so that it 
can leave the iiver, and even he buried in the mud of diied-up 
pools, without being destioyed Anothei fish closely resembling 
this, and named Clat las capensis by Hr Smith, is widely dif- 
fused throughout the interior, and often leaves the rivers for the 
sake of feeding in pools As these dry up, large numbers of 
entiapped by the people. A water-snake, j’^ellow 
spotted and daik hi own, is often seen swimming along mth ins 
nead above ttie water , it is quite harmless, and is relished as 
xood by the Bayeiye 

They mention ten kmds of fish m their river , and, in their 
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Boiigs of praise to tbe Zonga, say, “ The messenger sent in haste 
IS always foiced to s])Gnd the night on the way, by the abund- 
ance of food you place befoie him.” The Ba3ei3^e bve much on 
fish, winch is quite an abomination to the Bechuanas in the 
south , and the}' catch them in large numbeis by means of nets 
made of the fine stiong fibies of the hibiscus, which glows 
abundantly in all moist places. Tlieii float-iopes are made 
of the ife, 01, as it is now called, the Sanseoierc Angolensis, a 
flag-looking ]>lant, having averysbong fibre, that abounds fiom 
Kolobeng to Angola , and the floats themselves aie pieces of a 
watei -plant containing valves at each joint, which letain the 
an in cells about an inch long The mode of knotting the ends 
IS identical with our own 

They also spear the fish with javelins having a light handle, 
which leadil}' floats on the suiface The}' show gieat devteiity 
m haipooning the hippopotamus , and, the baibed blade of the 
speai being attached to a lope made of the young leaves of the 
palmyra, the animal cannot rid himself of the canoe, attached 
to him in whale fashion, except by smashing it, which he not 
infrequently does by his teeth or by a stroke of his hind foot 

On letuining to the Bakurutse, we found that then canoes 
for fishing wei 6 simply large bundles of leeds bed togetliei. 
Such a canoe would be a ready extemporaneous pontoon for 
crossing any river that had reedy banks 


CHAPTER IV 

Leave Kolobeng again foi the oountij of Sehiluauf — R'*a<h the Zmign 
—The tscts^e— A pailj' of En 2 :hshin»'n— Death of Mr. Jb<hn — 
Obtain guulcb— Chihlren fall sick v\ilh fevei — Tlohnqui^^h tho 
attempt to reach behitimnc — IMi O&vvolls olephant-hniit in*;— 
JleUun to Kolobeng — Malm a tlnitl stait thence — jleach Keho- 
kotsa—Salt-paTis-'“ Links,’’ or spi mgs— Bushmen— Our gnnle 
Shobo — The Banajia — An ugly chief — The tsetse — Bite fatal to 
domestic animals, but hainilc-'S to •wild animaU and man — Opera* 
tion of the poison — Losses caused by it- Tlie Makoiolo — ’Oni 
meeting TV ith Sibituane — bkctch of his career — IDs courage and 
conquests — ^MaiioeuMes of tlic Batoka — Ho outwits them— His 
waiswith the Matebelc — Predictions of a native prophet — Suc- 
cesses of the Afakololo — Renewed attacks of the Mateholc — The 
island of Loy6lo — Defeat of the Matebtdo — Sebiluane's policy — 
His kindness to strangers, and to the poor — His sudden illness, 
and death — Succeeded by his daughtcr—IIcr fnendhno'.s to us — 
Discovery, in June, 1851, of the Zambesi flowing in the centre of 
the continent — Its size — The HamhMi — The slave-trade — Deter- 
mine to send family to England — Return to the Cape ui Apiil, 
1852— Safe transit through the Cafiie country during hostilities 
— Need of a “Special Coiicspondent” — Kindness of the London 
Missionary Society — Assistance afibided by tbe_ Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape 

Having returned to Kolobeng, I remained there till Aptil, 
1850, and tben le£t in company witli Mrs Livingstone, oiu 
three children, and the chief Sechcle, — ivho had now bought a 
waggon of his own, — m order to go across the Zouga at its lower 
end, with the intention of pioceeding up the northein hanlc till 
we gained the Tamnnak'le, and of then ascending that iiyor to 
visit Sebituane in the north. Sekomi had given orders to fill 
up the wells which we had dug with so much labom at Seiotli, 
so we took the moie eastern loute through the Baraangwato 
town and by Letloclie That chief asked why I had avoided 
him in our foimer 30 urneys^ I replied that my leason was that 
I knew he did not wish me to go to the lake, and I did not want 
to quarrel with him " Well," he sard, “ you heat me tben, and 
I am content " 

Parting with Sechele at the ford, as he was eager to visit 
liechulatebe, we went along the northein wood}'^ bank of the 
Zouga with great labour, having to cut down veiy many tiees 
to allow the waggons to pass Our losses by oxen falling into 
pitfalls were very heavy. The Bayexye kindly opened the pits 

64 
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wlien tliey knew of our approach ; but when that was not the case, 
we could blame no one on finding an established custom of thd 
count! y mimical to our interests. On appioaehing the com 
fiuence of the Tnmunak le we were informed that the fly called 
tsetse^ abounded on its banks This was a bariier we never 
expected to meet , and as it might have bi ought our waggons to 
a complete stand-still in a wilderness, wheie no supiilies for the 
childien could be obtained, we weie leliictantly compelled to 
reel OSS the Zouga. 

Fiom the Bayeiye we leaiued that a paity of Englishmen, 
who had come to the lalce in search of ivoiy, weie all laid low 
by fevei ; so we tiavelled hastily down about sixty miles to 
rendei what aid was in our power. We weie giieved to find 
as wo came near that Mr Allied RiJei, an enterpiising young 
artist who had come to make sketches of this countiy and of the , 
lake immediately after its disco veiy, had died of fever befoie 
our arrival , but, by the aid of medicines and such comforts as 
could be made by the only English lady who ever visited the 
lake, the others happily lecoveied The unfinished di awing of 
Lake Ngami was made by Mi. Rider just before his death, and 
has been kindly lent for this woik by his beieaved mother 

Sechele used all his poweis of eloquence with Lechulatebe to 
induce him to furnish guides that I might be able to visit Sebi- 
tuane on ox-back, while Mis Livingstone and the childien re- 
- mained at Lake Ngami He yielded at last I had a veiy 
supeiior London-made gun, the gift of Lieutenant Aikwiight, 
on which I placed the gieatest value both on account of the 
donoi and the impossibility of my replacing it Lechulatebe fell 
violently in love with it, and offeied whatever number of ele- 
phants’ tusks I might ask for it. I too was enamouied of 
Sebituane; and, as he pioraised in addition that he would fur- 
nish Mis Livingstone with meat all the time of my absence, his 
ai guments made me pai t with the gun Though he had no 
ivory at the time to pay me, I felt the piece would be well sjient 
on those teims, and delivered it to him All being ready for our 
depaituie, I took Bfis. Livingstone about six miles fiora the 
town that she might have a peep at the broad jiart of the Lake 
Next morning we had other woik to do than part, foi our little 
boy and giil weie seized with fever On the day following all 
our sei vants weie down too with the same complaint As nothing 
IS bottei in these cases than change of place, I was foiced to 
give up the hope of seeing Sebituane that j’^ear , so, leaving my 
gun as pait payment for guides next year, we staitcd for the 
puie an of the Desert. 

’ Qlos^ina morsitans ^ tte first specimens of v\hich wore brought to England 
m ISIS by ny friend ^ajor Vardon, from the banks of the Iiimpopo. 
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Some mistake liad liappeucd in llie aiiangemeut willi Mr. 
OswgHj for mst iiiin on iliG >^ 0115 ^ rctuiiij iiiiu. lio 

devoted tl^e lest of this season to clepliant hunting, at %\]uch the 
natives nnivei sally declare lie is the greatest adopt thate\ei 
came into the country He hunted without dogs Itisicinaik- 
ahle that this loidly animal is so completely harassed hy the 
piesence of a few yelping ciiis as to he quite incapable of attend- 
ing to man He makes awkuaid attempts to ciush them by 
falling on his knees , and sometimes places his foiehead against 
a tiee ten inches in diameter, glancing on one side of the tiee 
and then on the other, he xnishes it doun befoic him, as if he 
thought theiehy to catch his enemies The onlj* danger the 
huntsman has to axqireheud is the dogs lunning towards him, 
and theiebj leading the elephant to their masfei Mr Oswell 
has been known to kill four large old male elephants a day. 
The value of the ivoiy in these cases would be one hundred 
guineas We had reason to he jiroud of his success, foi the in- 
hahitauts conceived fiom it a very high idea of Englisli coinage, 
and vlien they wished to flatter me would sajg “ If you wcie 
not a missionai}^ you would ^ust be like Osvell , j'ou would not 
hunt with dogs either ” When in 1852 v c came to the Cape, 
my black coat eleven years out of fashion, and without a penny 
of salarj’-to diaw, we found that Mr Oswell had most geneiously 
ordeied an outfi.t for the half-naked children, which cost about 
£200, and presented it to us, sa 3 ung be thought Mis Living- 
stone had a right to the game of her own pi esei ves 

Eoiled in this second attemxit to reach Scbitnane, we returned 
again to Koloheng, whithei m e were soon followed hy a nmnhei 
of messengeis fiom that chief himself W’’hen he heaid of our 
attem]its to visit him, he despatched three detachments of his 
men with thuteen hi own cows to Lechulatebe, thiiteen white 
cows to Sekomi, and thirteen black cons to Secbele, with a 
leqnest to each to assist the white men to leach him Their 
policy, however, was to keep him out of view, and act as liis 
agents in purchasing with his ivory the goods he wanted This 
IS thoroughly Afiicau , and that continent being without filths 
and arms of the sea, the tubes in the centie have always been 
debaried from European intercom se, by its uuiveisal jiievalence 
among all the peoxfle around the coasts 

Before setting out on our third joui ney to Sehituane, it was 
necessary to visit Kuruman , and Sechele, eagei, for the sake of 
the commission thereon, to get the ivoiy of that chief into his 
own hands, allowed all the messengers to leave befoie our re- 
turn Sekomi, however, was more than usually giacious, and 
even furnished us with a guide, but no one knew the path 
beyond Hchokotsa, which wo intended to follcw. When we 
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rgaciied that poinl, we found that the main Spiing oI the gun of 
another of Ins men, who was well acquainted with the Bush- 
men, thiough whose country we should pass, had opportunely 
broken I never undertook to mend a gun Avith greater zest 
than this , for, under a promise of his guidance, we went to the 
noith instead of westward All the other guides were most 
liberally lewaided by Mr Os well 

We passed quickly over a haid countiy, which is peifectly 
flat A little soil lying on calcaieous tufa, over a tract of several 
huudieds of miles, suppoits a vegetation of fine, sweet, shoit 
glass, and mopane and baobab tiees. On several parts of this 
^\e found laige salt-pans, one of which. N’t wet we, is fifteen miles 
broad and one bundled long The latitude might have been 
taken on its hoiizon as well as upon the sea. 

Although these cmnous spots seem perfectly level, all those 
m this diiection have a gentle slope to the north-east thither 
the lain-water, which sometimes coveis them, gently giavitates 
This, it may be lecollected, is the diiection of the Zouga The 
salt dissolved in the watoi has by this means all been tians- 
forred to one pan in that diiection, named Ohuantsa , on it we 
see a cake of salt and lime an inch and a half thick. All the 
otheis have an efflorescence of lime and one of the nitiates only, 
and some aie covered thickly with shells These shells aie 
identical with those of the mollusca of Lake Ngami and the 
Zouga Theie aie tliiee varieties — spiral, univalve, and bivalve 
In eveiy salt-pan m the country theie is a spimg of watei on 
one side I can lemeiuber no exception to this rule The water 
of these springs is biackish, and contains the nitiate of soda 
In one instance theie are two spiings, and one more saltish than 
the other. If this supply came from beds of lock salt the water 
would not be diinkable, as it generall}'^ is, and in some mstances, 
where the salt contained in the pan in which these springs 
appear has been removed by human agency, no fiesh deposit 
■occuis It IS theiefoie inobable that these deposits of salt are 
the remains of the veiy slightly brackish lakes of antiquity, 
laige poitions of which must have been dried out m the general 
desiccation We see an instance in Lake Ngami, which when 
ioAv becomes brackish, and this view seems suppoited by the 
fact that the laigest quantities of salt have been found in the 
deepest hollows or lowest valleys, which have no outlet oi out- 
going gorge , and a fountain, about thii ty miles south of the 
Bamangwato — the tempeiatuie of which is upwards of 100° 
while strongly impregnated with puie salt, being on a flat part 
of the country, is accompanied by no deposit. 

When these deposits occur in a flat tufaceous country like the 
present, a large space is devoid of vegetation, on account of the 
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nitiates dissolving Uie tula, and keeping it in a stale unfavour- 
able to tbe giowth of plants. 

■\Ve found a gieat number of wells m this tufa. A place 
called Matlomagau-} dna, or the “Links,’’ is quite a chain of 
these ne\ ei -failing spiings As they occasionally become full 
in seasons ivhen no lain falls, and lesemblo somewliat in this 
respect theiiveis we ha^e alieady mentioned, it m probable tliey 
leceive some wmter by pei eolation fiom the ii\cr sjstoin in the 
country beyond. Among these links w^e found many families of 
Bushmen, and, unlike those on the plains of the Kalahaii, who 
aie geneiallyof shoit statme and liglit-yellow colour, tlieso wcio 
tajl, stiapping fellows of daik complexiou. Heat alone dees not 
produce blackness of skin, but heat wuth moisture seems to 
msme the deepest hue. 

One of these Bushmen, named Shobo, consented to be our 
guide over the waste betw'een these springs and the countiy of 
Sehituane Shobo gave us no hope of wmter in less than a 
month Piovidentially, however, w’e came sooner than wo ex- 
pected to some supplies of rain-watei in a chain of pools. It is 
impossible to convey an idea of the diearj' scene on wdiicli we 
entered after leaving this spot the only i egelatiou w as a low 
scrub in deep sand , not a bird or insect enlivened the landscape. 
It wms, without exception, the most uninviting piospect t e\er 
beheld , and, to make matteis woise, our guide Shobo wandeied 
on the second day We coaxed him on at night, but he went to 
all pomts of the compass on the tiails of elephants w’^hich had 
been heie m the rainy season , and then would sit dowm in the 
path, and in his broken Sichuana sa}^ “ No water, all countiy 
only , — Shobo sleeps , — he breaks dowm , — country onlj’’ , ” — and 
then coolly curl himself up and go to sleep The oxen w ei e 
terribly fatigued and thusty , and on the morning of the fouith 
day Shobo, aftei professing ignoiance of everything, vanished 
altogether. We went on in the direction in which w'e last saw 
him, and about eleven o’clock began to see buds , then the tiail 
of a rhinoceios At this we un3’^oked the oxen, and they, 
apparently knowing the sign, rushed along to find the w ater in 
the river Mahahe, which comes fiom the Tamunak’le, and laj'’ to 
the w’^est of us The supply of water in the waggons had been 
wasted by one of our servants, and by the afternoon only a small 
portion remained for the children This w as a bitterly anxious 
night , and next morning the less theie w'as of water, the more 
thusty the little rogues became The idea of theu perishing 
before our ej'es w'as tenihle It would almost have been a relief 
to me to nave been reproached with being the entire cause of the 
catastrophe, but not one syllable of upbi aiding was utteied by 
their mother, though the tearful eye told the agony within. In 
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the afternoon of the fifth day, to our ines:pressihle relief, some of 
the men returned with a supply of that fluid of which we had 
never before felt the true value 

The cattle in rushing along to the watei in the Mahahe 
piohahly ciossed a small patch of trees containing tsetse, an 
insect which was shortly to become a perfect pest to us Shobo 
had found Ins way to the Cayeij^e, and appealed, when we came 
up to the river, at the head of a paitj^, and, as he wished to 
show Ills irapoitauce befoie Ins friends, he walked np boldlj’^ 
and commanded our whole cavalcade to stop, and to bung foith 
file and tobacco, while he coolly sat down and smoked Ins pipe 
It was such au inimitably natuial way of showing off that we 
all stopped to admire the acting, and, though he had left us 
pieviousl3- in the lurch, we all liked Shobo, a fine specimen 
that wonderful people, the Bushmen 

Next daj^ we came to a village of Banajoa, a tiihe winch 
extends far to tlie eastward They were living on the holders 
of a maish in which the Mibabe terminates They had lost 
tlien crop of corn (liolcus sorgJmm), and now subsisted almost 
entirely on the root called “ tsitla,” a kind of aroidoea, which 
contains a very large quantity of sweet-tasted starch Wliei 
dried, pounded into meal, and allowed to ferment, it forms a not 
unpleasant article of food. The women shave all the ban off 
their Jieads, and seem darker than the Becliuanas Their huts 
were bmlt on poles, and a fire is made beneath by night, in 
order that the smoke may drive away the mosquitoes, which 
abound on the Mahahe and Tamnnakle moie than in any othe'' 
part of the country The head man of this village, Maj&Ov 
seemed a little wanting in ability ; but had had wit enough to 
promote a younger member of the family to the office This 
person, the most like the ugly negro of the tobacconists’ Shops 
I ever saw, was called Moroa Majdne, or son of Majane, and 
proved an active guide across the river Sonta, and to the hanks 
of the Chobe, in the country of Sebituane We had come 
tluough another tsetse district by niglit, and at once passed our 
cattle over to the northern bank to preserve them from its 
ravages. 

A few remarks on the Tsetse, or Glossina morsituns, ma^f* 
here be appropriate It is not much larger than the common 
house-fly, and is nearly of the same biown coloni as the common 
honey-bee ; the after part of the body has three or foui yellow 
hais across it , the wings pro]ect beyond this pait considei ablj’’, 
and it is remarkably alert, avoiding most dexterously all attempts 
to capture it with the hand, at common tempei atures , in tlie 
cool of the mornings and evenings it is less agile Its peculiar 
buzz when once heard can never he forgotten by the traveler 
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wliose means of locomotion aie domestic animals ; for it is well 
known that the hite of this poisonous insect is certain death to 
the ox, horse, and dog. In this .loni ncy, thoiigli we were not 
awaie of any great number having at any time liglitcd on our 
cattle, we lost foity-thiee fine oxen by its bite We watcbed 
the animals caiefull}’’, and believe that not a scoie of flies M*ere 
ever upon them 

A most lemaikable feature in the bite of the tset'so is its 
peifect haimlessness m man and u ild animals, and even calves 
so long as the}^ continue to suck the cows We never ex- 
perienced the slightest injuiy fiom them ourselves, peisonall^^ 
although we lived two months in their habitat, which was in 
this case as shai ply defined as in many otlieis, for the south 
bank of the Chobe was infested b}’ them, and the northein bank, 
where oui cattle were placed, onl^’ fiftj^ yaids disLint, cont.iined 
not a single specimen This was the more reinaikable, as we 
often saw natives caiiying ovei raw meat to the opposite bank 
with many tsetse settled upon it 

The poison does not seem to be in]ected b}’- a sting, or b^' ova 
placed beneath the skin, for, when one is allowed to feed fieely 
on the hand, it is seen to inseit the middle piong of thiee poi- 
tions, into which the pioboscis divides, somewhat deeply into 
the tiue skin , it then diaws it out a little way, and it assumes 
a ciimson colour as the mandibles come into biisk opeiaLion 
The pieviously shi unken hell}' swells out, and, if left nndis- 
tuihed, the fly quietl}' depaits when it is full A slight itching 
iriitation follows, hut not moie than in the Lite of a mosquito 
In the ox this same hite pioduces no moie immediate eflects 
than in man It does not staitle him as the gad-fly does , but 
a few days aftei waids the following symptoms supeivene the 
eye and nose begin to lun, the coat stales as if the animal weie 
cold, a swelling appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the 
navel, and, though the ammal continues to giaze, emaciation 
commences, accompanied with a peculiai flaccidity of the muscles, 
and this proceeds unchecked until, peihaps mouths aftei waids, 
puigiag comes on, and tlie animal, no longer able to graze, 
peiishes lu a state of extieine exhaustion Those whicli aie 
m good condition often peiish soon after the Lite is inflicted 
with staggenug and blindness, as if the brain weie affected by 
it Sudden changes of tempeiatuie produced by falls of laiii 
seem to hasten tlie piogioss of the complaint, hut in geneial 
the emaciation goes on uuintenuptedly for months, and, do ^vhat 
we will, the poor animals peiish miseiahly * 

-Vhen opened, the cellular tissue on the surface of the body 
bencatli the skm is seen to he injected with aii, as if a quantity 
of soap-buhh es were scattered over it, or a dishonest awkwaid 
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X!in*?rlA<s iT/i fln] » of nn oily consistence. All the 

S;Tv ^11, -■’ ?n ® “ft that the fo^rs 

of the a"”™ Til “ . ^''‘® !™S’ Md IiTO. pa.fake 

frall-bluddor 13 dislcnde.l with bile ^ 

na|V-;rf '‘”^^«cate ivhat is piobably the case a 

L i f* W'*od, the ireiin of which enteis when the piobnsoVs 

in !! ? ^ i' i*^"boscis, seems capable, although veiy minute 

!o J ft' ae blood alter death by 
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fiod goat enjoy the same immunity fiora the 

eil Znn f *:¥ tubes on the Zambe^u 

u.i keep no domestic animals except the goat, m consequence 

fioo in then conutiy Our childion weie 

nu!^ 1 y >ittcn, yet snftcied no haim , and we saw aiound ns 
mmbers of zcbias, bntFnloes, pig^, pallahs and othei antelopes, 

~ iitg quietly ni the \eiy habitat of the tsetse, yet as undis- 
-uined by its bite as oxen aio when they fiist receive the fatal 
poison. Iheie is not so much diffeience in the natuies of the 
101^ and zebia, the bufTalo and ox, the sheep and antelope, as 
o auord any satisfactoiy ex-plauation of the phenomenon Is a 
^an not as much a domestic animal as a dog? The cm ions 
cat me m the case, that dogs peiish though fed on milk, wheie- 
the calves escape so long as they continue sucking, made us 
imagine that the mischief might be piodnced by some plant in 
lie locality, and not by the tsetse , but Majoi Vardon, of the 
1 ^^ciy, settled that point by iiding a hoi so up to a small 

nil infested by tlio insect without allowing him time to giaze, 
and, though he only lemanied long enough to take a view of the 
conntiy and catch some specimens of tsetse on the animal, in 
afteiwaids the hoi.se was dead 

The well-known disgust which the tsetse shows to animal 
©"^cieta, as exhibited when a village is placed in its habitat, has 
Gen obsoived and tmned to account by some of the doctois 
-tiiey mix droppings of animals, human milk, and some medi- 
cines togethei, and smear the animals that aie about to pass 
tJiioiigh a tsetse distiict, but thus, though it proves a pieven- 
tive at the time, is not peinianent Theie is no cme yet known 
cc tlie disease A caieless heidsman allowing a large number 
ct catllo to wander into a tsetse distiict loses all except the 
calves and Sebituane once lost neaily the entiie cattle of hjs 
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tube— very many tEonsands— by unwittingly coming under its 
influence Inoculation d'es not insuie immunity, as animals 
wbicb have been slightly bitten in one yeai may peiish by a 
gi eater numbei of bites m the next, but it is probable that 
with tlie inciease of guns the game will peiisb, as bas hap- 
pened in the south, and the tsetse, depiived of focd, may become 
extinct simultaneously with the lai ger animals 

The Makololo whom we met on the Chobe were delighted to 
see us , and as then chief Sebituane was about twenty miles 
down the river, Mr Oswell and I pioceedcd in canoes to his 
temporal y residence He had come from theEaiotse town of 

Nahele down to Sesheke as soon as he heaid of white men being 
in search of him, and now came one hundi ed miles more to bid 
us welcome into his couiitiy He was upon an island with all 
his piiiicipal men around him, and engaged in singing when we 
ai lived It was moie like chuich music than the sing-song 

e e e, 86 2£ 80, of the Bechuanas in the south, and they continued 
the tune for some seconds after we appioached We informed 
him of the difficulties we had encountered, and how glad we 
were that they weie all at an end by at last reaching his pre- 
sence. He signified his own ^py, and added, “Youi cattle aie 
all bitten by the tsetse and will certainly die , but nevei mind, 
I have oxen, and vill give you as many as you need ” We, in 
oui ignoiance, then thought that, as so few tsetse had bitten 
tliem, no gieat mischief would follow He then presented us 
with an ox and a jar of honey as food, and handed ns over to 
the caie of MahHe, who had headed the party to Kolobeng, and 
would now fain appiopriate to himself the whole ciedit of our 
coming Piepared skins of oxen as soft as cloth weie given to 
cover us through the night, and as nothing could be letuined 
to this chief, Mahdle became the owner of them Long befoie 
it was da)’-, Sebituane came, and sitting doim by the fiie, w'hich 
vas liglited for our benefit behind the hedge wheie we lay, he 
nai rated the difficulties he had himself expeiieiiced, when a 
young man, in ciossing that same Desei t which we had masteied 
long af Lei wards As he bas been most remaikable m his career, 
and was unquestionably the greatest man in all that countiy, a 
short sketch of his life may piove mteiesting to the leader 
Sebituane \sas about foity-five years of age , of a tall and 
y ir> foim, an olive or coffee-and-milk colour, and slnrEtly bald 
in niannci cool and collected, and more fiank in his answeis than 
anyothci chief I evei met He was the greatest wan loi evei 
ho ud of lKi3ond the colony, foi, unlike Mosilikatse, Dingaan, and 
rtiier'5, ho always led his men into battle himself When he 
sav the enemy ho felt the edge of his battle-axe and said “Aha* 
It m sharp, and vhoeici tin us his back on the enemy uill feel 
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its cd^e.’^ So fleet of foot was be, that all bis people knew there 
^as no escape for tbe cownid, as anv such would be cut down 
witliout mei cy In some iii'^tanccs of skulking, be allowed the 
indiTidual to u’etiirn borne ; then calling bmi, be would say, 
“ Ah, yon prcfei d} ing at bonie to djung in tbe field, do you ? 
You shall have j’oui desire ” This was tbe signal for bis im- 
mediate execution 

He camp from ibc countiy near tbe sources of tbe Likwa and 
Kimagari rivcis in tbe south, so we met him eight hundred or 
nine bundled miles from bis biitbplace He was not the son of 
a chief, though i elated closel}'’ to tlie leigning family of tbe Ba- 
feiitu ; and vben in an attack by Sikon 3 ’'e]e the tube was diiven 
out of one part, Sobituane was one in that immense boide of 
savages dt iven back the Griquas from Kuruman in 1824^ 
He then fled to tbe north with an insignificant party of men 
and cattle At Melita tbe Bangwaketse collected the Bakwains, 
Bahdtla, and Baburutse, to “eat them up” Placing bis men 
111 fiont, and tbe women behind tbe cattle, be routed tbe whole 
of bis enemies at one blow. Having thus conqueied Makdbe, 
the chief of the Bangwaketse, be took immediate possession of 

bis town and all bis goods „ x x i ^ 

Sobituane subsequent!}’’ settled at tbe place called Litubaruba, 
wbeie Secbele now dwells, and bis peojile suffeied severely in 
one of those nniccordcd attacks by white men, in which murdei 
is committed and matei lals laid up in the conscience for a future 


judgment. , , 

A great variety of fortune followed him in tbe northern par 
of tbe Beebuana countiy , twice be lost all bis cattle by the at- 
taclts of tbe Matebele, but always kept bis people together, and 
retook more than lie lost He tlien ciossed the Desert by neaiiy 
the same path that we did He bad captured a gui e, an , 
as it was necessary to travel by niglit m order 
’R-ater, the guide took advantage of this ^nd gave him the slip 
After mai clung till morning, and going they t oug » > 

they found themselves on tbe tiail of the day befoie y 

bis cattle buist away from him in the fienzy o , 

rushed back to Seiotli, then a large piece of water, and to 
Masliue and Lopepe, tbe habitations of tbeir original owners 
He stocked himself again among tbe Batletli, on La^ .-x/us 
ddu, whose beids were of tbe large-horned speciCD of cattle. 


’ S -e an account of this affair in M-iff it’s Lalte 

We found the Bat.uani in possossi .n of this b.eed |,old 

I'gami One of tlicsc horns, hiought to England y 1 brought by Mr 

no lesstbnn tnenty-one nnpenal Y Steele measures from tip to tip 

^>8 A ell, and non in tlie possession of Colinol bceeic, 

eight and a half feet 
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Conquering all around tlie lake, lie heard o£ white men living at 
the west coast , and haunted by wdiat sef'ins to have been the 
dream of his wdiole life, a dc'^ne to have intrrcouise with iho 
w’^hite man, he passed away to the sonlli-west, into the paits 
ojiened up lately by Messis Gal ton and Anrleisson. Theie, 
sufteiing intensely fiom thnst, ho and his party ramo to a 
small well He decided that the men, not the catlle, shnukl 
dunk it, the foimer being of most value, as thev could fight for 
more, should these be lost In the moiinng they found the 
cattle had escaped to the Damaias 

Returning to the noith pooiei than he started, he ascended 
the Teoughe to the hill Sonia, and ciossed ovci a swaara^iy 
countiy to the eastw'aids Pin smug his com so onw'aids to the 
low-l3ang basin of the Leeainbye, he saw’’ that it picsented no 
attiaction to a pastoial tube like Ins, so be moved down that 
iivei among the Bashubia and Batoka, who wcie then living in 
all their glory His nariative lesembled clcselj' the “Com- 
mentaries of Caesar,” and the histoiy of the British in Indm 
He was always forced to attack the diffeieut tubes, and to tins 
day Ins men ]iistify every step he took, as peifcctly yist and 
light The Batoka lived on large islands in the Leeambye, or 
Zambesi, and, feeling peifectly secine in their fastnesses, often 
alluied fugitive or wandering tribes on to uninhabited islets on 
pretence of feriying them acioss, and theie left them to peiish 
for the sake of their goods. Sekomi, the chief of the Bainang- 
wato, was, when a child, in dangei of meeting tins fate , but a 
man still living had compassion on him, and enabled his mother 
to escape with him by night The river is so laige, that the 
sharpest eye cannot tell the diffeience between an island and 
the bend of the opposite bank , but Sebituaue, with his usual 
foresight, requested the island chief who ferried him across to 
take his seat in the canoe with him, and detained him by bis 
side till all his people and cattle weie safel}’ landed The 
whole Batoka conntiy was then densely peopled, and they had 
a curious taste for oinameiitiug their villages with the skulls 
of’^strangeis. When Sebituane appeared near the gieat falls, 
an immense aiiny collected to make trophies of the Makololo 
skulls , but instead of succeeding in this they gave him a o’ood 
excuse for conquering them, and captuiing so many cattle that 
his people wei e quite incapable of taking any note of the sheep 
and goats He oven an all the high lauds towaids the Kafuo, 
and settled in what is called a pastoial countiy, of gently iin- 
Jilahug plains, coveied with short giass and but little foiest 
ilie Makololo have nevex lost their love for tins fine, healthy 
region ’ 

But the Matebele, a Caffie or Zulu tribe, uudei Mosilikatse, 
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crossed the Zambesi ; and. attackmg Sebituane in this choice 
spot, captured his cattle and ■women. Rallying his men, he 
followed and recaptured the whole A fi esh attack was also re- 
pulsed, and Sebituane thought of going fiiither do'wn the Zam' 
besi, to the country of the white men He had an idea, whence 
imbibed I ne'ver could learn, that if he had a cannon he might 
live in peace. He had led a life of wai, yet no one appaiently 
desired peace more than he did. A prophet induced him to turn 
his face again to the westwaid. This man, by name TJapane, 
was called a “ senoga ” — one who holds intercourse with the 
gods He probably had a touch of insanity, for he was in the 
habit of letiring no one knew whithei, but peihaps into some 
cave, to lemain in a h3'pnotic oi mesmeiic state until the moon 
was full Then, returning to the ti ibe quite emaciated, he ex- 
cited himself, as otheis do who pietend to be pioplietic afflatus, 
until he was in a state of ecstasy Tliese pretended piopliets 
commence their operations by violent action of the voluiitaiy 
muscles. Stamping, leaping, and shouting in a peculiarly 
violent manner, or beating the ground with a club, tliey induce 
a kind of fit, and while in it pretend that tlieii utteiances aie 
unknown to tliemselves Tlapane, pointing eastwaids, said, 
‘‘Theie, Sebituane, I behold a fire shun it, it is a fiie which 
may scoich thee The gods say, go not thithei ” Then, 
ing to the west, he said, “ I see a city and a nation of black 
men — men of the water , their cattle ai e i ed , thine own tribe, 
Sebituane, is peiishing, and will be all consumed, thou wilf 
govern black men, and, when thywaiiiois have captuied red 
cattle, let not the owneis be killed , they are thy future tiibe— 
they are thy city; let them be spared to cause thee to build 
And thou, JLlamosinii, thy village will peiish utteily. 
lean removes from that village he will ]ierish first, and tnou, 
Ramosinii, wilt be the last to die” Concerning himself le 
added, » The gods have caused other men to dunk watei, but 
to me they have given bitter water of the ciu^-uiu ^ 
oceros) Idiey call me avay myself I cannot stay much 

loi3 0*0 j* 

Tins vaticination, which loses much in the 
given lathei fully, as it shows an obseiyant mind Tl^ p 3 
lecommended was wise, and the deaths of the senog. 
the two men he had named, added to the ^estiuction of then 
village, having all happened soon after, it is no won « 

Sebituane followed implicitly the waining r i jj^ 

pointed to was evidently the Poituguese 

must have heai d Tlie black men i efei i ed to J 

or, as they teim themselves, Baloiaua, and Sen . 
their chiefs, even though they attacked hnn liis 
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cended fhe Barotae valley, but was pui sued by tbe lilatebele, as 
Mosilikatse uever could foigive bis foniier defeats They came 
up tbe liver in a very laige body Sebituaue placed some goats 
on one of tbe laige islands of tbe Zambesi, as a bait to tbe 
wairiors, and some men in canoes to co-operate in tbe manceuvie 
When they were all ferried over to tbe island, tbe canoes were 
removed, and tbe klatebele found themselves completely in a 
tiap, being perfectly unable to swim They subsisted for some 
time on tbe roots of grass after tbe goats were eaten, but giadii- 
all}’ became so emaciated, that, when tbe Makololo landed, tbey 
had only to peiform tbe pa: t of execiitioneis on tbe adults, and 
to adopt tbe rest into tbeir own tribe Afterwaids Mosilikatse 
was goaded on by bis warriois to revenge this loss , so be sent 
an immense army, caii3ung canoes with them, in oidei that no 
such mishap might occur again Sebituaue had by this time 
incorpoiated the Baiotse, and taught his young men to manage 
canoes, so be went fiom island to island, and watched tbe 
Matebele on the mainland so closely that they could not i^se 
then canoes to ci OSS the iiver anywhere without parting tbeir 
foices At last all the klakololo and their cattle weie collected 
on the island of Loyelo, and lay all around, keeping watch night 
and day ovei the enemy After some time spent in this way, 
Sebituane went in a canoe towaids them, and, addiessing them 
by an interpreter, asked why they wished to kill him , be had 
never attacked them, nevei banned their chief “ Au ’ ” be con- 
tinued, “ the guilt IS on your side ” The Matebele made no 
replj^ , but the klakololo next daj^ saw the canoes tbey bad car- 
ried so far ljung smashed, and tbe owners gone Thej^ returned 
towaids their own country, and fever, famine, and the Batoka 
completed their destruction , only five men returned to Mosili- 
katse 

Sebituane bad now not only conqiieied all tbe black tribes 
ovei an immense tract of countiy, but bad made himself dreaded 
even by the teiiible Mosilikatse He nevei could tiust this 
ferocious chief, howevei , and, as the Batoka on the islands bad 
been guilty of fenying bis enemies across tbe Zambesi, he made 
a rapid descent upon them, and swept them all out of their island 
fastnesses He thus unwittingly performed a good service to 
the counti'y, b}’ completelj^ breaking down the old system which 
prc\ented trade from penetrating into tbe gi eat centi al valley 
Of the chiefs who escaped, he said, “They love Mosilikatse, let 
tliem live wth him the Zambesi is my line of defence ” , and 
men were placed all along it as sentinels "When be beard of 
our w mil to % isit him, he did all be could to assist oui appioach 
i,G« hole, oekomi, and Lecbulatebe owed tbeir lives to his cle- 
mency , and the lattoi might have paid dearly for his ohstiuc- 
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tiveness Sebituane kiie\Y evei3’-t]niig that happened in the 
country, for he had the art of gaining the affections both of his 
own people and of stiangeis. When a party of poor men came 
to his town to sell their hoes or skins, no matter how ungainly 
they might be, he soon knew them all. A company of these 
mdigent stiangers, sitting far apait fiom the Makololo gentle- 
men around the chief, would be surpiised to see him come alone 
to them, and, sitting down, inquire if they weie hungry. He 
would order an attendant to bring meal, milk, and honey, and, 
mixing them in their sight m older to remove any suspicion 
from then minds, make them feast, perhaps for the fiist time in 
their lives, on a loidly dish Delighted beyond measuie with 
his affability and liberality, they felt their hearts waim towaids 
him, and gave him all the mformation m their power , and as 
he nevei allowed a paity of stiangers to go away without giving 
eveiy one of them, seivants and all, a piesent, his piaises weie 
sounded far and wide. “ He has a heart • he is wibe ' ” weie 
the usual expiessions we heard befoie we saw him. 

He was much pleased with the proof of confidence we had 
shown in bringing our childien, and piomised to take us to see 
his country, so that we might choose a part in which to locate 
ourselves Our plan was, that I should remain in the puisuit 
of my objects as a missionaiy, while Mr. Os well exploied the 
Zambesi to the east. Poor Sebituane, however, just after real- 
izing what he had so long aidently desiied, fell sick of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which originated in and extended fiOm an 
old wound, got at Melita I saw his danger, but, being a 
sti anger, I feared to treat him medically, lest, in the event of his 
death, I should be blamed by his people ^ I mentioned this to one 
of his doctois, who said, “ Youi fear is’piudent and wise, this 
people would blame you ” He had been cuied of this complaint 
during the year befoie by the Baiotse making a laige number 
of fiee incisions in the chest The Makololo doctois, on the other 
hand, now scarcely cut the skin On the Sunday afteinoon in 
which he died, when our usual leligious seivice was over, I 
visited him with my little boy Robeit “Come near,” said 
Sebituane, “ and see if I am any longer a man , I am done ” He 
was thus sensible of the dangeious natuie of his disease, so I 
ventured to assent, and added a single sentence legaiding hope 
after death “ Why do you speak of death ? ” said one of a lelay 
of fiesh doctois , “ Sebituane will never die ” If I had persisted, 
the impiession would have been produced that by speaking about 
it I wished him to die After sitting with him some time, and 
commending him to the mercy of God, I rose to depait, when the 
dying chieftain, laising himself up a little fiom his prone posi- 
tion, called a seivant, and said, “Take Robert to Maunku (one 
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of his whes), and tell hci to gnc Imn T.um 


Ti’t'j'O HC-fC 


the last woids of Schituane 

Wo ^^C10 not mfoimcd of his death until the next day. i he 
bmial of a Bcchuaiia chief takc'? })la<*e in his cattk-j/fui, and all 
the cattle are dn\on foi an lioiii oi two an'iind and o'vcrtho 
giave, so that it may he (lltite obliknatf’d. Wo went arid sj? <hc 
to the people, advising thorn to keep togolbei and siiiiport the 
hell They took this Icindlj , and in tiu n told tis not to bo 
alaimed, foi they w'ould not think of a'^fuhnig the d^athtd thrir 
chief tons, that Sebituane had jimt gone tho w'a\ of hisfatho'', 
and though the father had gone, he liad left chihlicn, and they 
hoped that w e w ould be as fiiendly to lits cltildicti as we in- 
tended to have been to himself 


He Avas decidedly the best specimen of a natno chief I eAor 
met I novel felt so much giio\ed by the loss of a black man 
befoie , and it was impossible not to follmv Jiim in tnouirlit info 
thew'oildof which he had ]ust heard bofojc he was called awav, 
and to leali/e somowdiat of the fcelmgbof those who pi ay foi the 
dead The deep dark question of wdiat is to become of such as 
he, must, how'eaer, he left wdicie wo llnd it, hclicaing that, 
assmedly, the “ Judge of all the eaith will do iiglit.” 

At Sehituane’s death the chieftainship devohed, as hot fathoi 
intended, on a daughtei named Ma-mochisane He had piomised 
to shoAV us his country and to select a suitable locality foi our 
lesidence We had noAv to look to the daughter, who w as living 


tw^elve days to the noith, at Naliele We wcie obliged, theio* 
foie, to remain until a message came fiom her , and w*ben it did 
she gave us peifect libeity to visit any part of the counhy wo 
chose Mr Oswell and I then pioceeded one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north-east, to Sesheke ; and in the end of June, 1851 , 
wew^eie rewaided by the discoveiy of the Zambesi, in the centie 
of the continent. This Avas a most impoitaut point, for that 
river Avas not previously known to exist there at all The Poi tu- 


guese maps all repieseut it as using far to the east of Avhere Ave 
noAV Aveie, and if evei anything like a chain of trading stations 
had existed across the countiy betw'eeu the latitudes 12° and 
18° south, this magnificent portion of the river must have been 
knoAvn before We suav it at the end of the diy season, at the 
time when the rivei is about at its loAvest, and yet there was a 
bieadth of from thiee hundred to six bundled yaids of deep floAV- 
ing Avatei Mr OsAvell said he had nevei seen such a fine iivei, 
even m India At the period of its annual inundation it rises 
lully tAventy feet in perpendiculai height, and floods flfteen or 
tAventy miles of lands adjacent to its banks 
The country over which we had travelled from the Ohobe was 
perfectly flat, except where there were large ant-hills, or the 
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leijiaijjs of foiiacj ones, mIhUi had left mounds a few feet liigh. 
Ihese are genei covci cd Mitli '\\ild date-tiees and palmyias, 
and. in some pails tbeie are foiests of mimosas and mojiane. 
OccaMonally the countiy between the Obobe and Zambesi is 
ilooded, and tbcie are laige patches of swamps lying neai the 
Cljobe, or on its banLs d’he Malcololo weie living among these 
swamps foi the sake of the jnotection the deep leedy rivers 
alTmded them against tlion enemies 
Now, in jefeicnce to a suitable locality for a settlement for 
myself, I could not coij-^ciGDtiuuslj'’ ask them to abandon their 
dfdences foi my convenience alone The healthy distiicts were 
dc'fence]c*=Sj and the safe localities weie so deleteiious to human 
life, tliai the ongmal J 3 asiitos had neailyall been cut off by the 
fovei ; I theicfoie feaied to subject my family to the scouige 
As w‘e ■woie the "v 01 j'fiist white men the inhabitants had ever 
seen, wo A\eio visited by 2)iodigious numbeis Among the hist 
who came to see us was a gentleman who apjieared in a gaudy 
dtessing-gowu of ])imtcd calico Many of the Makololo, besides, 
had gai meats of blue, gieen, and led baize, and also of punted 
cottons, oil inquiiy, wo learned that these had been purchased, 
in exchange foi boys, fioin a tube called Mambaii, W’’hich is 
situated neai Bilie. This tube began the slave-tiaclo wath Sebi- 
tuane only in 1850 , and, but for the unwillingness of Lechulatebe 
to allow' us to pass, W'e should have been with Sebituane in time 
to base inevented it fioin commencing at all The Mambaii 
visited 111 ancient times the chief of the Baiotse, w’hom Sebituane 
conqueied, and he refused to allow any one to sell a child. 
They nevei came back again till 1850 , and as they had a num- 
ber of old Portuguese guns, marked “ Legitimo de Biaga,” w'bich 
Sebituane thought would be excellent in any futuie invasion of 
Matebele, he off’eied to pin chase them with cattle 01 n’Diy, but 
the Mamhari refused eveiy thing except boys about foui teen yeai s 
of age The Makololo declaie they nevei heaid of people being 
bought and sold till then, and disliked it. but the desue to possess 
the^guns prevailed, and eight old guns wme exchanged for as 
manj' hoys , these were not their own children, but captives of 
the black laces they had conqueied I have never know in 
Afiica an instance of a parent selling his owm offspi mg The 
Makololo were afterwards mcited to make a foray agamst some 
tribes to the eastward, the Mambaii bargaining to use their 
guns in the attack for the captives they might take, and the Mako- 
lolo weie to have all the cattle They V'ent off with at least two 
bundled slaves that year. Durmg this foi ay the Makololo met 
some Arabs from Zanzibar, who presented them with three Eng- 
lish muskets, and in return received about thii ty of their captives. 

■^\n talkmg with my companion over these matters, the idea 
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was suggested tLat, if tLe slave-market ueie supidied with 
aiticles^of European manufactuie by legitimate commeice, the 
trade m slaves would become impossible. It seemed moie feasible 
to giie the goods, for which the people now pait with their ser- 
vants, in exchange for ivoiy and other products of the countiy, 
and thus prevent the tiade at the beginning, than tiy to put a 
stop to it at any of the subsequent steps. This could only be 
effected by establishing a highway from the coast into the ceutie 
of the countiy. 

As theie vas no hope of the Boeis allowing the peaceable 
mstiuction of the natives atKolobeng, I at once lesolved to save 
my family fiom exposure to this unhealthy legion by sendmg 
them to England, and to return alone, with a view to exploring 
the countiy in seaich of a healthy distiict that might piove a 
centre of civilization, and open up the inteiior by a path to either 
the east or west coast. This resolution led me down to the Cape 
m Apiil, 1852, being the fiist time duiing eleven ^mais that I 
had visited the scenes of civilization. Our route to Cape Town 
led us to pass through the centre of the colony duiing the twen- 
tieth month of a Caffie war; and if those who peiiodically pay 
enoimous sums for these ingloiious affaii swish to know how our 
little un])rotected pai ty could quietly ti avel through the heai t 
of the colony to the capital, with as little sense or sign of danger 
as if we had been in England, they must engage a “ Tunes 
Special Conespoudent ” for the next outbreak to exiilain wheie 
the money goes, and who ha\ e been benefited by the blood and 
tieasuie expended 

Ilavmg placed my family on board a homev ard -bound ship and 
promised to rejoin them in two years, we paited, for, as it sub- 
sequently pro^ed, neaily five yeais The Directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society signified their cordial approval of my 
project, by leaving the matter entirely to my own disci etion , 
and I have much pleasure m acknowledging my obligations to 
the gentlemen composing that body for alvays acting in an 
enlightened spuit, and with as much liberality as their consti- 
tution would allow. 

I have the like pleasure in confessing my thankfulness to the 
Astronomer Royal at the Cape, Thomas Maclear, Esq , for en- 
abling me to recall the little astronomical knowledge which 
constant manual labour and the engrossing nature if missionaiy 
duties had effaced from my memory, and in adding much that I 
did not know before The promise he made on parting, that he 
would examine and correct all my observations, had more effect 
m making me persevere m overcoming the difficulties of an 
unassisted solitaiy observer, than anything else, so whatever 
credit may be attached to the gcogiaplucal positions laid down 
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in my loute, must be attiibuted to the voluntaiy aid of the 
excellent and laboiioiis astionomer of the Cape obseivatoiy 
Having given the leader as lapid a sketch as possible of 
events which atti acted notice between 1840 and 1852 , I now 
pioceed to narrate the incidents of the last and longest journey 
of all, peiformed in ISSS'O. 



CHAPTER V 

Start in Jnne, 1852, on tlie last and longest jonrncy fiom Cape Ton n— 

<^onipanions—Waggon-tiavelling— Physical divisions of Africa— 
"riie eastein, cential, and ivestein zones — The Kalahaii Desert 
Its vegetation— Inci casing value of the inteiior for colonization— 
Our route — ^Dutch Boeis — Their hahits — Steiile appeal ance of the 
distiict— Pailme of grass— Succeeded other plants— Vines— 

Animals — Want of the horse — The horse-sichness — Its effects on 
T\ild animals — The Boeis as faimers — Migiation of spiingbucks 
Wanness of animals — The Orange iivei — Teiritoiy of the Giiquas 
and Bechuanas — The Griquas — The chief 'Waterboer — His wise and 
energetic government — His fidelity — Ill-consideiecI measuiesof the 
colonial government in legaid to supiilies of gunpowder — Success 
of the missionaries among the Giiquas and Bechuanas — ^Manifest 
impiovement of the native character — Diess of the natives— A full- 
dress costume — A native’s desciiption of the natives — Ai tides of 
comraeice in the country of the Bechuanas — Their unwillingness 
to leain, and leadiiioss to cidicise. 

Having sent my family home to England, I stalled, in the 
beginning of June, 1852, on my last journey fiom Cape Town 
This journey extended from the southern extiemity of the conti- 
nent to St Paul de Loando, the capital of Angola, on the west 
coast, and thence across South Cential Africa in an oblique 
direction to Kihmane (Quiliraane) in Eastern Africa. I pro- 
ceeded in the usual conveyance of the couutiy, the heavy lum- 
heimg Cape waggon diavoi by ten oxen, and was accompanied by 
two Christian Bechuanas fiom Kniuman, — than whom I nevei 
saw better seivants anywhere, — by two Bakwam men, and tivo 
joung girls, who, having come as muses with our childien to 
the Cape, were returning to their home at Koloheng Waggon- 
tiavelling in Afiica has been so often desciihed, that I need saj’' 
no moie than that it is a piolongcd system of picnicking, excel- 
lent for the health, and agreeable to those who aie not ovei 
fastidious about tiifles, and who delight in being in the open aii 
Our loute to the north lay neai the centie of the cone-shaped 
mass of land which constitutes the promontoiy of the Cape If 
we suppose this cone to he divided into thiee zones or longitudi- 
nal hands, we find each piesentmg distinct peculiaiities of 
climate, phj'sical appearance, and population These are more 
marked beyond than within the colony At some points one 
disti ict seems to he continued in and to merge into the other 
but the geneial dissimilaritj'^ waiiants the division, as an aid to 
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incmoiy The eastern zone is often fiiinished with mountains, 
well wooded with eveigieen succulent tiees, on which neither 
file nor di oughts can have the smallest Q^QQ,i{Sfrelitpia, Zamia 
Iwrnda, Porlvlacaria afra, Scholia spcciosa, Eiqjliorbias, and 
Aloes arborchcens) ; and its seaboaid goiges aieclad with gigan- 
tic timber. It is also comparatively well watered with streams 
and flowing iiveis. The annual suppl}’- of rain is consideiable, 
and the inhabitants (CaiTies or Zulus) are tall, musculai, and 
well made, they aie shrewd, eneigetic, and brave, altogether 
they merit the chaiacter given them by military aiithoi ities, of 
being “ magnificent savages.” Their splendid ph5^sical develop- 
ment and form of shull show that, but for the black skin and 
woolly hail, the}’’ would take lank among the foiemost Eui opeans. 

The next division, that which erabiaces the centie of the 
continent, can scarcely be called hilly, for what hills theie are 
aie v'cry low. It consists for the mostpait of extensive, slightly 
undulating plains Theie aie no lofty mountains, but few 
springs, and still fewei flowing sh earns Ram is far fiom 
abundant, and dioughts may be expected eveiy few yeais 
Without artificial 11 ligation no Euiopean giain can be laised, 
and the inhabitants (Bechuanas), though evidently of the same 
stock, originally, with those already mentioned, and closely re- 
sembling them in being an agricultuial as well as a pastoial 
people, are a comparatively timid lace, and infeiior to the 

Caffies m physical development 

The western divnsion is still more level than the middle one, 
being rugged only near the coast It includes the gieat plain 
called the Kalahari Deseit, which is remarkable foi little water 


and very consideiable vegetation 

The leason probably why so little ram falls on this extensive 
plain is, that the pi evading winds of most of the mterioi country 
aie easteilv’’, with a little southing The moisture taken up y 
the atmospheie fiom the Indian ocean is deposited on the eastern 
hilly slope, and, when the moving mass of air reaclies its 
gieatest elevation, it is then on the verge of the grea va 1 

as m the case of the Kalahari, the gieat heated mlan pa , 
there, meeting with the raiefied an of that hot diy sui a , 
ascending heat gives it greater capacity for returning ^ ® ^ , 

mainmg humidity, and fewshowei s can be ® ^ nnwpr 

western lands m consequence of the mci eased liygrome 11 p 
This is the same plieiiome ion, on a gigantic scale, fis “at 
which takes place on Table Mc.mtain, at the Cape, m w 
called the spicadmg of “ the table-cloth ” The south-eas wind 
causes a macS of an, equal to the diameter of the ‘ ’ 

denly to ascend at least thiee thousand feet , the .^ito 

duced by altitude, with its attendant cold, causes 
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formation of a cloud on tlio summit 5 the watei in the atmo" 
sphere becomes visible , successive masses of air gliding up and 
passing over cause the continual formation of clouds, but the top 
of the vapoury mass, or “ table-cloth,” is level, and seemingly 
motionless , on the lee side, however, the tliiclc volumes of 
vapour cull ovei and descend, but when they leach the point 
below, where greater density and higher teinpeiatuie impart 
enlaiged capacity for cariymg watei, they entiiely disappear. 

Now if, instead of a hollow on the lee side of Table Mountain, 
we had an elevated heated plain, the clouds which curl over that 
side, and disappear as they do atpiesent whena “ south-eastei ” 
is blowing, might deposit some moisture on the windward ascent 
and top , but the heat would then impart the increased capacity 
the air now receives at the lower level in its descent to leew.ard, 
and instead of an extended countiy with a floia of the Disa 
gi anchfloi a, gladiolus, ritsZms, and Zic/iens, which now appear 
on Table Mountam, we should have only the haidy vegetation 
of the Kalahari 

Why there should be so much vegetation on the Kalahari 
may be explamed by the geological foimation of the countij". 
Theie is a rim 01 fringe of ancient rocks lound a gieat cential 
valley, which, dipping inwaids, foim a basin, the bottom of 
which IS composed of the oldest siluiian rocks This basin has 
been burst through and filled up in many parts by eruptive 
tiaps and bieccias, which often bear in their substances angular 
fiagments of the moie ancient locks, as shown in the fossils 
they contain Now, though lai ge areas have been so dislocated 
that but little trace of the original valley formation appeals, it 
IS highly probable that the basin shape prevails over laige 
tiacts of the countiy , and as the stiata on the slopes, where 
most of the ram falls, dip in towaids the centie, they probably 
guide water beneath the plains but ill supplied with moistuie 
from the clouds The phenomenon of stagnant fountains be- 
coming by a new and deepei outlet never-failmg sti earns, may 
be confiinnatoiy of the view that water is conveyed from the 
sides of the country into the bottom of the cential valley , and 
it IS not beyond the bounds of possibility that the wondeiful 
iivei system in the noith, which, if native information be cor- 
rect, causes a considerable increase of water in the springs called 
Matlomagan-yana (the Links), extends its feitilismg influence 
beneath the plains of the Kalahaii. 

The peculmr foimation of the country may explain why there 
is such a diffeience in the vegetation between the 20th and 30 bh 
parallels of latitude in South Afiica and the same latitudes in 
central Australia. The want of vegetation is as true of some 
parts too m the centie of South America as of Australia , and 
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fclie cause of tlie difference Folds out a piobability for the success 
of artesian -wells in extensive tracts of Afi ica now unpeopled 
solely on account of the want of suiface water. We may be 
allowed to speculate a little at least on the fact of mucb gi eater 
vegetation, wbicb, fiom wbatevei somce it comes, pieseuts for 
South Africa piospects of future greatness which we cannot 
hope for in Cential Australia. As the mteiior districts of the 
Cape colony are daily becoming of higliei value, offeiing to 
honest industiy a fair remuneiation for caintal, and having a 
climate unequalled in salubiity for consumptive patients, I 
should unhesitatingly lecommend any fanner at all afiaid of 
that complaint in liis family to tiy this colony. With the 
means of education already possessed, and the onward and up- 
ward movement of the Cape population, he need entei tain no 
apprehensions of his family sinking into baibarism 

The loute we at this time followed ran along the middle, or 
skirted the western zone befoie alluded to, until we leached the 
latitude of Lake Ngami, wheie a totally diifeient country begins. 
While in the colony, we passed thiough distiicts inhabited by 
the descendants of Dutch and Fiench 1 efugees who had fled 
from religious persecution. Those living near the capital diifer 
but little from the middle clas.ses in English counties, and are 
distinguished by public spirit and geueial intelligence , while 
those situated far fiom the centres of civilization aie less in- 
foimed, but are a body of fiugal, industrious, and hospitable 
peasantry A most efficient system of public instruction was 
established in the time of Governor Sir Geoige Napier, on apian 
drawn up in a gieat measuie by that accomplished philosophei. 
Sir John Heischel The system had to contend with less 
sectaiian lancour than elsewheie , indeed, until quite lecently, 
that spiiit, except in a mild form, was unknown 

The population here described ought not to be confounded with 
some Boeis who fled fiom British lule on account of the emanci- 
pation of then Hottentot slaves, and peihaps never would have 
been so, had not every now and then some Rip Van Winkle 
started foith at the Cape to justify in the public pi ints the deeds 
of blood and slave-hunting in the far inteiior. It is theiefoio 
not to be wondered at if the whole race is confounded and held 
in low estimation by those who do not know the leal composition 
of the Cape community. 

Population among the Boeis increases rapidly, they many 
soon, are seldom steiile, and continue to have childieu late. I 
once met a woithy mation, whose husband thought it right 
to imitate the conduct of Abiaham while Sarah was bairen; 
she evidently agieed in the piojiiiety of the measure, for she was 
pleased to heai the did ben by a mother of what has been 
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tkouc^'lit an mfeiior race addiess her as their mother. Orphans 
are nevei allo^ved to lemain long destitute j and instances are 
fieq^uent in which a tender-hearted fanner has adopted ^a 
fatheiless child, and when it came of age has portioned it as his 
own 

Two centuiies of the South Afiican climate have not had much 
effect upon the jihysical condition of the Boeis They are a 
shade daikei, oi lathei luddiei, than Europeans, and aie never 
cadaveious-looking, as descendants of Europeans aie said to he 
elsewheie There is a tendency to the development of steatopyga, 
so characteiisiic of Aiahs and other Afiicau tubes, and it is 
probable that the inteiioi Boeis m another century will become 
in colour what the learned imagine our piogenitois Adam and 
Eve to have been 

The parts of the colony thiough which we passed weie of 
steiile aspect , and as the piesent winter had been preceded by 
a severe di ought, many faimeis had lost. two-thuds of their 
stock The landscape was uninviting , the hills, destitute of 
tiees, weieof a daik-biowu coloui, and the scanty vegetation on 
the plains made me feel that they deseived the name of Beseit 
moie than the Kalahaii When fust taken possession of, these 
paits are said to have been coveied with a coating of giass, but 
that has disappeaied with the antelopes which fed upon it, and 
a Cl op of mesembiyanthemums and ciassulas occupies its place 
It is cuiious to obseive how, m natuie, oigauizations the most 
dissimilar aie mutually dependent on each other for their pei- 
petuatiou Here the oiigmal glasses were dependent for dis- 
semination on the glass-feeding animals, which scatteied the 
seeds When, by the death of the antelopes, no fresh sowing 
was made, the Afiican di oughts proved'too much for this foim 
of vegetation But even this contingency was foieseen by the 
Omniscient One , for, as we may now obseive in the Kalahari 
Beseit, another family of plants, the mesembiyanthemums, 
stood ready to neutialize the aridity which must othei wise have 
followed This family of plants possesses seed-vessels which 
lemam firmly shut on their contents while the soil is hot and 
diy, and thus preserve the vegetative power intact duiing the 
lughest heat of the ton id sun , but when rain falls, the seed- 
lessel opens and sheds its contents just when there is the 
greatest probability of then vegetating. In other plants heat 

and di ought cause the seed-vessels to buist, and shed their 
chai ge 

One of this family is edible {Mesemhryanthemuni edule) ; 
another possesses a tuheious root, which maybe eaten raw ; and 
all aie furnished with thick fleshy leaves, having pores capable 
01 imbibing and retaining moistui e f i om a very drv atmosnbere 
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and soil, Ro tliat, if a leaf is broken dining a peiiod of the 
gieate^fc dioiigbt, it shows abundant cnculatmg sap. The 
plant n of tins family aio found much fuithoi noith, but the 
|Xi6nfc Rbimdn.'nco of tlio grnsscs pi events tlioni fioni making any 
show, TliGiG, howovci, they stand, leady to fill up any gap 
wnicli may occur in tlie present pi evading vegetation , and 
should the glasses disappear, animal life would not necessaiily 
be devil oyed, bocanso a leseive supply, equivalent to a fiesh 
act of creative power, has been ]irovided 

One of this family, M. iiirhinifonne, is so coloured as to blend 
in well with the hue of the soil and stones around it ,* and a 
gryJlus of the same coloiii feeds on it. In the case of the insect, 
tiie peculiar coloui is given as compensation for the deficiency of 
the poweis of motion to enable it to elude the notice of buds 
TJie continuation of the species is heio the end in view. In the 
case of the plant the same device is adojited for a sort of double 
end, vir. porpetnafion of the plant by hiding it fiom animals 
with the view that ultimatelj'^ its extensive appearance will 
sustain tliat lace. 

A.S this new vegetation is better adapted for sheep and goats 
in a di 3 ' country than glass, the Boeis supjilant the latter by 
imitating the process by winch giamuivoious antelopes have so 
abundantly dis&eminafcd the seed of glasses. A few waggon- 
loads of mesoinbi 3 ’'antliemum-p]ants, in seed, are brought to a 
faim coveied with a scanty ciop of coarse grass, and placed on a 
spot to which the sheep have access in the evenings. As they 
cat a little eveiy night, the seeds aie dropped over the giazing 
giounds, in this simple way, with a legnlaiity which could not 
be matched e-^cept at tiio cost of an immense amount of labour 
The place becomes m the couise of a few j’^eais a sheep faim, as 
these animals thiive on such heibage. As alieady mentioned, 
some plants of this family aie famished with an additional con- 
tiivance foi withstanding di oughts, viz. oblong tuheis, which, 
bmied deep enough beneath the soil for complete piotection fiom 
the scorching sun, seive as leseivoiis of sap and nutiiment dui- 
ing those lainless pel lods which recur peipetually in even the 
most favomed spots of Afiica I have adveited to this peculi- 
arity as often seen in the vegetation of the Deseit , and, though 
rather out of place, it may be well,— while noticing a clever 
imitation of one piocess in natuie by the Cape farmers, — to sug- 
gest anothei for their consideiation Tlie coimtiy beyond south 
lat 18° abounds in thiee varieties of giape-beaiing vines , aud 
one of these is furnished with oblong tubers every thiee or four 
inches along the horizontal root They lesemble closely those 
of the asparagus. This inciease of power to withstand the 
effects of climate might piove of value m the more arid paits of 
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the Cape Colony, grapes being well known to be an excellent 
restorative in the debility pioduced by heat ; by ongiafting, or 
by some of those cuiious manipulations which we read of in 
books on gaidening, a vaiiety might be seemed better adapted 
to the conntiy than the foieign vines at piesent cultivated. The 
Amei leans find that some of their native vinos yield wines 
supeiior to those made fioin the vei}^ best imported vines fiora 
Fiance and Poitugal. What a boon a vino of the soit contem- 
plated would have been to a Rhenish missionai}^ T met at a pait 
in the west of the colon 3 ' called Ebene/ei , ■whoso childien had 
never seen flowers, though old enough to talk about tliem ! 

The slow pace at ivhich we wound our way thiough the 
colony made almost any subiect inteiestnig. The attention is 
attracted to the names of different places, because they indicate 
the former existence of butFaloes, elands, and elephants, which 
are now to be found only hundieds of miles be 3 'ond. A few 
blesbncks {Antilope blnebncks {A. ceriilcn), 

steinbucks, and the ostiich (Struthio camelus), continue, like 
the Bushmen, to maintain a pi ecarious existence when all the 
rest are gone. The elephant, the most sagacious, flees the 
sound of fiieaims fiist , the gnu and ostiich, the most waiy 
and the most stupid, last. The flist emigrants found the 
Hottentots in possession of piodigious heids of fine cattle, but 
no hoises, asses, or camels The oiiginal cattle, which may 
still be seen in some paits of the fiontier, must have been 
bi ought south from the noi th-noi th-east, foi from this ])oint 
the natives universally asciibe their oiiginal migiation. They 
bi ought cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs why not the horse, the 
delight of savage hoides Hoises thiive well in the Cape 
colon}' when imported Natuialists point out cei tain mountain 
langes as limiting the habitat of certain classes of animals; 
but there is no Coidillera in Africa to answer that purpose, 
theie being no visible barrier between the noith-eastein Aiabs 
and the Hottentot tribes to pi event the different hordes, as 
they felt then way southwards, from indulging them taste for 
the possession of this noble animal 


I am here led to notice an invisible barriei, more insur- 
mountable than mountain ranges, but which is not opposed to 
southern progiess of cattle, goats, and sheep The tsetse 
would prove a baiiier only until its well-defined habitat was 
^ouTi, but the disease passing under the term of hoise-sickness 
(^eitjmeziinonia) exists in such virulence over neaiR seven 
degrees of latitude, that no precaution would be sufficient to 
sa'i'e ‘these animals The hoise is so liable to this disease, that 
^ stabling can he be kept anyivhere be- 

ween 20 and 2 < S during the time between December and 
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April. TJie \yinter, beginning in tlie latter month, is the only 
period in which Englishmen can hunt on hoi.seback, and they 
^e in danger of losing all their studs some months befoie 
Eecember. To this disease the hoise is especially exposed, 
and it is almost always fat.al. One attack, however, seems 
to .sccme immunity fi ora a second. Cattle, too, aie subject to 
it, but onl}’’ at inteivals of a few, sometimes maity, years, but 
it nevet makes a clean sweep of the whole cattle of a village, 
ns it -would do of a tioop of fifty Iioises. This barrier, then, 
seems to explain the absence of the hoise among the Hottentots, 
though it IS not opposed to the southern migration of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, 

AVhen the flesh of animals that have died of this disease is 
eaten, it causes a malignant carbuncle; which, when it appears 
over any important oigau, proves rapidly fatal. It is more 
especially dangerous over the pit of the stomach. The effects 
of the poison have been expeiienced by missionaiies who had 
eaten piopeilj' cooked food, the flesh of sheep really but not 
visibljf affected by the disease. The virus m the flesh of the 
animal is destioyed neither by boiling nor loastiug. This fact, 
of which -wo have had innumeiable exam2fles, shows the su- 
peiioiity of expeiiments on a laige scale to those of acute and 
able ph3\siologists and chemists in the laboiatory, foi a well- 
known physician of Palis, after careful investigation, consideied 
(hat the virus in such cases was completely neutralized by 
boiling. 

This disease attacks wild animals too During our residence 
at Chonuane great numbei s of tolos, or koodoos, were attracted 
to the gardens of the Bakwains, abandoned at the usual peiiod 
of harvest because theie was no jiiospectof the corn (liolcus 
sorghum) bearing that year. The koodoo is lemaikably fond 
of the green stalks of this kind of millet Piee feeding pro- 
duced that state of fatness favourable for the development of 
the disease, and no fewer than twenty-five died on the hill 
opposite our house Gieat numbers of gnus and zebras penshed 
fiom the same cause, but the mortality produced no sensible 
diminution m the numbei s of the game, any more than the 
deaths of many of the Bakwains who persisted, m spite of 
every remonstrance, in eating the dead meat, caused anj’’ sen- 
sible decrease m the strength of the tube. 

The farms of the Boers consist geneially of a small patch of 
cultivated land m the midst of some miles of pasturage They 
are thus less an agiioultural than a pastoral jieople Each 
farm must Pave its fountain, and where no such supjiiy of 
water exists, the goveimment lands are unsaleable. An acre 
m England is thus geneially more valuable than a sguaie 
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nule in Afiioa. But the country ie prosperous and capable of 
great improvement. The industry ol the Boeis augurs veil 
for the future formation of dams and tanlc.s, and for the greater 
fiuitfulness that would certainly follow.^ 

As cattle and sheep farmers the colonists are very successful. 
Laiger and larger quantities of wool aie pioduced annually, 
and the value of colonial faims inci eases year hji- year. But 
the system lequiies that with the increase of the population 
there should be an extension of territoiy Wide as the country 
IS, and thinly inhabited, the farmers feel it to be too limited, 
and they are gradually spreading to the north This movement 
proves prejudicial to the country behind, for labour, which 
would be directed to the improvement of tlie colony, is with- 
drawn and expended m a mode of life little adapted to the 
exercise of industrial habits That, however, does not much 
concern the rest of mankind. Nor does it seem much of an 
evil for men who cultivate the soil to claim a right to apjiro- 
priate lands for tillage which other men only hunt over, 
provided some compensation for the loss of sustenance be 
awarded The original idea of a title seems to have been that 
“subduing” 01 cultivating gave that light. But this lather 
Chartist principle must be received with limitations; for its 
recognition in England would lead to the seizure of all our 
broad ancestral acres by those who are willing t^ cultivate 
them. And, in the case under consideration, the encroachments 
lead at once to less land being put under the plough than is 
subjected to the native hoe, for it is a fact that the Basutos 
and Zulus, or Caffies of Natal, cultivate largely, and un- 
dersell our farmers wherever they have a fair field and no 
favour. 

Before we came to the Orange river we saw the last portion 
of a migration of springbucks {Gazella eiicliorc, or tsepe) 
They come from the gieat Kalahari Desert, and, when first 
seen after crossing the colonial boundary, are said often to 
exceed forty thousand in number. I cannot give an estimate 
of their numbers, foi they appear spread over a vast expanse 
of country, and make a quiveiing motion as they feed and 
move and toss then graceful horns. They feed chiefly on 
glass , and as they come fiom the north about the time when 
the grass most abounds, it cannot be want of food that prompts 
the movement Nor is it want of water, for this antelope is 
one of the most abstemious in that respect Their nature 
prompts them to seek as their favourite haunts level plains 
with shoit glass, wheie they may be able to watch the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The Bakalahari take advantage of this 
feeling, and burn off laige patches of giass, not only to attract 
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the game by the new crop when it comes up, but also to form 
bare spots for the springbuck to range over. 

It IS not the springbuck alone that manifests this feeling. 
When oxen aie taken into a country of high grass, they aie 
much more ready to be startled ; their sense of danger is in- 
cieased by the increased power of concealment afforded to an 
enemy by such cover, and they will often start off in teiror at 
the ill-defined outlines of each other. The spiingbuck, possess- 
ing this feeling in an intense degree, and being eminently 
gieganous, becomes uneasy as the giass of the Kalahari be- 
comes tall. The vegetation being more spaise in the moie 
and south, natuially induces the diffeient heids to turn in 
that direction. As they advance and increase in numbers, the 
jiasturage becomes more scarce ; it is still more so the fuithei 
they go, until-4hey are at last obliged, in order to obtain the 
means of subsistence, to cioss the Orange river, and become 
the pest of the sheep-faimer in a country which contains 
scaicely any of their favourite grassy food If they light on 
a field of wheat in their way, an aimy of locusts could not 
make a cleaner sweep of the whole than they will do It is 
questionable whether they ever return, as they have never 
been seen as a letuining body Many peiish from want of 
food, the country to which they have migiated being unable to 
suppoi t them , the rest become scatteied ovei the colony, and 
in such a wide countiy theie is no lack of room foi all It is 
piobable that, notwithstanding the continual destiuction by 
fiiearms, they will continue long to hold then place 

On crossing the Orange rivei we come into independent 
teiritory inhabited by Giiquas and Bechuanas By Giiquas 
IS meant any mixed race spiung from natives and Em Orleans. 
Those m question weie of Dutch exti action, through association 
With Hottentot and Bushwomen. Half-castes of the first 
geueiation consider themselves superioi to those of the second, 
and all possess in some degiee the characteiistics of both 
paients. They were governed foi many yeais by an elected 
chief named Waterboer , who, by treaty, received a small sum 
per annum fiom the Colonial Government foi the support of 
schools in his country, and pioved a most efficient guard of our 
noith-west boundary. Cattle-stealing was totally unknown 
during the whole pei lod of this able chief’s reign , and he 
actually drove back, single-handed, a foimidablo force of mar- 
auding Mantatees that thieatened to invade the colony ^ But 
foi that biave Chiistian man, Wateiboei, theie is eveiy human 
piobability that the north-west would have given the colonists 

1 For an account of tin'? see Moffat’s Scenes and Lnhonrs “in South Africa 
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as mucli trouble as tbe eastein frontier; for large numbers 
among tbe oiigmal Giiquas bad as little scruple about robbing 
farmeisof cattle as tlie Oaffres aie reputed to have. On tbe 
election of Wateiboei to tbe cbieftainsbip, bo distinctly declared 
that no marauding should he allowed. As tbe government 
of none of these tribes is despotic, some of bis principal men, 
in spite of tbis declaiation, plundeied some villages of Corannas 
living to tbe south of tbe Oiange iiver. Ho immediately seized 
six of tbe ringleadeis, and, though the step put bis own 
position in jeopaidy, be summoned bis council, tiied, con- 
demned, and publicl}’^ executed tbe whole six. Tbis piodnced 
an insuri ection, and tbe insurgents twice attacked bis capital, 
Griqua Town, with tbe intention of deposing him , but be 
bravely defeated both attempts, and fiom that day foi tb, 
during bis long leign of thirty years, not a single plundering 
expedition ever left bis teiiitoiy. Having witnessed tbe dele- 
terious effects of tbe inti eduction of aident spirits among bis 
people, be, with cbaracteiistic energy, decieed that any Boer 
01 Giiqua bringing brandy into tbe countiy should have Ins 
property in ardent spirits confiscated and pouied out on tbe 
ground Tbe Giiqua chiefs living farther east weie unable to 
cany tins law into effect as be did, hence tbe greater facility 
vutb which Boers in that dii ection got tbe Giiqiias to pait 
with tbeir faims 

Ten yeais after be was firmly established in power be entered 
into a treaty with tbe Colonial Government ; and, during tbe 
twenty yeais which followed, not a single cbaige was ever 
bi ought against either him or bis people, on tbe contrary, bis 
faithful adherence to tbe stipulated provisions elicited numerous 
expressions of approbation from successive governments A 
late Governor, however, of whom it is impossible to speak 
without lespect, in a paroxysm of generalship which might 
have been good, bad it not been totally inappropriate to tbe 
case, set about coucibating a band of rebellious British subjects 
(Boeis), who murdered tbe Hon Captain Muira3’^, by pro- 
claiming tbeir independence while stiU in open rebellion, and 
not only abrogated tbe treaty vutb tbe Griquas, but engaged 
to stop tbe long-accustomed supplies of gunpowder for tbe 
defence of tbe frontier, aud even to prevent them from puicbas- 
ing it for tbeir own defence by lawful trade 
/ ^ ^ necessaiy to prevent supplies of ammunition 

fiom finding then way into the country, as it probably was, 
one might imagine that tbe exception should not have been 
made in favour of either Boeis or Caffies, our openly avowed 
enemies, but nevertheless tbe exception was made, and is still 
continued in favour of tbe Boeis, while tbe Becbuanas and 
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Gijquas, oxir constant fiionds, aio debarred from obtaining a 
single omice for either defence or trade , indeed, such was the 
slate of ignoiance as to the relation of the border tribes with 
the English, oven at Cape Town, that the magistrates, though 
willing to aid my reseaiches, were sorely afiaid to allow me 
to ])urchase moie than ten pounds of gunpowder, lest the 
Bechuauas should take it from me by foioe. As it turned out, 
I actually left moio than that quantity for upwards of two 
years in an open box m my waggon at Linyanti. 

The lamented Sir Geoige Cathcait, appaiently unconscious 
of what he was doing, enteied into a tieaty with the Tiansvaal 
Boeis, m which aiticles were intioduced for the free passage 
of English tiadeis to the noith, and for the entire prohibition 
of slaveiy in the fiee state. Then passed the “gunpowder 
ordinance,” by which the Bechuauas, whom alone the Boers 
daie attempt to enslave, were rendeied quite defenceless The 
Boers never attempt to fight with Caffies, nor to settle in 
Caffi eland. We still continue to obseive the treaty — the Boers 
never did, and never mtended to abide by its piovisions, for 
immediately on the proclamation of their mdependence a slave^ 
hunt was undei taken against the Bechuanas of Sechele by four 
bundled Boeis, under kli’ Peit Scholz, and the plan was adopted 
which had been cheiished in their heaits ever since the emanci- 
pation of the Hottentots. Thus, from unfoitunate ignorance 
of the country he had to govern, an able and sagacious governor 
adopted a poimy pioper and wise had it been m front of our 
enemies, but altogether inappiopiiate for oui friends against 
whom it has been applied Such an erioi could not have been 
committed by a man of local knowledge and expeiience, such 
as that noble of colonial birth. Sir Andries Stockenstrom , and 
such instances of confouudmg friend and foe, in the innocent 
belief of thereby promotmg colonial interests, will piobably 
lead the Cape community, the chief part of which by no means 
feels its interest to lie in the degradation of the native tribes, 
to assert the light of choosing then own governors. This, with 
colonial lepresentation in the Imperial Parliament, m addition 
to the local self-government already so libeially conceded, would 
undoubtedly secure the perpetual union of the colony to the 
English Clown. 

Many hundreds of both Giiquas and Bechuanas have become 
Christians and partially civilized thiough the , teaching of 
English missionaiies. My first impiessions of the progress 
made weie, that the accounts of the effects of the Gospel among 
them had been too highly coloured I expected a higher degiee 
of Chiistian simplicity and pmity than exists either among 
them 01 among om selves I was not anxious for a deeper 
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insi'^’Iit in detecting sliams than otheis, hut I expected character, 
such as wo imagine the piimitive disciples had and was dis- 
appointed.^ When, however, I passed on to the ti ue hcatlien 
in the countries beyond the spheie of missionary inniience, and 
could compare the people theie with the Christian natives, I 
came to the conclusion that, if the question wore ex.^incd in 
the most rigidly severe or scientific way, the change eiiected by 
the missionary movement would be considered unquestionably 
great. 

We cannot fairly compaie these poor people with ourselves, 
who have an atmosphere of Christianity and enlightened 
public opinion, the growth of centuries, aiouud us, to influ- 
ence our deportment, but let any one fiom the natural and 
proper point of view behold the public moiality of Giiqua 
Town, Kuruman, Likatlong, and othei villages, and remember 
what even London was a centuiy ago, and he must confess 
that the Christian mode of treating aboiigmes is incompaiably 
the best 

The Griquas and Bechuanas weie in former times clad much 
like the Caffres, if such a word may be used where there is 
scarcely any clothing at all A bunch of leather sti mgs about 
eighteen inches long hung fiom the lady’s waist in fiont, and a 
prepared skin of a sheep or antelope coveied the shoulders, 
leaving the breast and abdomen baie the men wore a patch 
of skin, about the size of the ciown of one’s hat, which barely 
served for the purposes of decency, and a mantle exactly like 
that of the women. To assist in protecting the poies of the 
skm fiom the influence of the sun by day and of the cold by 
night, all smeaied themselves with a mixture of fat and ochie , 
the head was anointed with pounded blue mica schist mixed 
with fat , and the fine pai tides of shining mica falling on the 
body and on strings of beads and brass rings were consideied 
as highly ornamental and fit for the most fastidious dandy. 
Now, these same people come to church in decent though poor 


^ The popular notion, however, of the piimitive church is perhaps not very 
accurate Those societies especially which consisted of converted Gentiles— 
men who had been accustomed to the vices and immoralities of heathen I'^in — ■ 
were certoinly an j thing but pure In spite of their conversion, some of them 
ca-iied the stains and vestiges of their former state with them ”’h«n they passed 
riom the temple to the chmch If the instructed and civilized Gteek did not all 
at once nso out of his former self, and understand and realize the high ideal of 
is new laith, we should, he careful, m judgmg of the work of missionaries 
a long "ravage tribes, not to apply to then converts tests and standaids of too 
gieat soventv if tlie scoffing Lucian’s account of the impostor Peregnnus may 
be heheveu, we find a church probably planted by the Apostles manifesting less 
intclhgenco even than modern missionary chuiches Feregrmns, a notouously 
wicked man, was elected to the chief place among them, whale Romish pnests, 
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clotlnii^c, and beliavo with n decoium ccitaiulj’- bupeiior to what 
boeins Ici liavo bceii { he cat>o in tho inno of 3 Jr. Samuel Pepj's 
ni London. Suiidaj’ is -well obscivcd, and, even in localities 
%\lie20 no imVbionnry Ine.s, lohgious meetings are legulaily 
heldj and cbildioii and adults taught to lead, by the moie ad- 
vanced of their own fcllow-couiitr^’inon ; and no one is allowed 
to make a piofession of faith by baptism unless he knows 
how to lead, and uudei stands the natuie of the Chiistian 
lebgion. 

Tlie Beclmana Mission has been so fai successful that, when 
coming from the interior, wc alnays felt on reaching Ruiuman 
that wc had rotuined to cnili/ed life But I would not give 
any one to undei stand by this tluit ihe}’^ aio model Olnistiaus — 
we cannot claim to be model Chnstians ouiselves— 01 even in 
art} degiee supeiioi to the mcmbeisof our own conn tr}’^ churches. 
The} ate moie sting} and giecdy than the poor at home , but 
in many lespccts the two aie e\actly alike On asking an 
intelligent rlncf \vhat ho thought of them, he leplied, “You 
white men have no idc.i of how v.uckcd w^o are, we know each 
oihei bettci than you, some feign belief to ingiatiate them- 
sehes with the missionaries , some piofess Chiisfeianity because 
they like the newbyslem, which gnesso much moie impoitance 
to the pool , and desiio that the old .system may pass aw^ay , 
and the le&t — a pretty laige numbei — piofess, because they aie 
leally tiuo believcis ” Tins testimony may be consideied as 
veiy noaily coiiecl. 

Theie is not ranch prospect of this countiy evei pioduciug 
much of the maleiials of commeice except wool At piesent 
tho chief articles of tiade aio kaiosses or mantles — the skins of 
which they aie composed come fiom theDeseit, next to them 
ivory, the quantity of wLich cannot now be gieat, inasmuch as 
the means of shooting elephants is sedulously debaiied entiance 
into the countiy A few slcins and hoi ns, and some cattle, make 
up the remainder of the expoits Euglish goods, sugar, tea, 
aud coffee aie the ai tides leceived in exchange All the natives 
of those poits soon become remarkably fond of coffee The acme 
of respectability among the Bcchnanas is the possession of cattle 
and a waggon It is lemarkable that, though these lattei le- 
cjuiie fiequent repans, none of the Bechuanas have ever learned 
to mend them Boigesand tools have been at their seivice, and 
teacheis willing to aid them, but, beyond putting together a 
camp-stool, no effoit has evei been made to acquiie the know- 
ledge of the tiades They obseive most caiefully a missionaiy 
at work, until they undei stand whethei a tiie is well welded or 
not, and then iirouounce upon its meiits mth gieat emphasis, 
but there then ambition lests satisfied It is the same pecu- 
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liaiity among oui selves which, leads us in other mattcis, such 
as hook-making, to attain the excellence of fault-finding with- 
out the wit to indite a page It was in vain I tried to indoc- 
trinate the Bechuanas with the idea that ciiticism did not 
imply any superiority over the workman, or even equality with 
nun. 



CHAPTER VI 

i'-u’'UTnBn — Its fine fountam — Vegetation of the district — Remains 
of ancient forests — Vegetable poison — The Bible translated bj Mr 
Moffat — Capabilities of the language — Christianity among the 
natives — The Missionaiies should extend then labours more be- 
3’’ond the Cape Colonj’" — Model Christians— Disgi aceful attack of 
the Boers on the Bakivains — Letter from Sechele — Details of tne 
attack — Numbeis of school children cairied aaay into slaveiv — 
Destruction of house and property at Kolobeng — The Boeis vnw 
vengeance against me — Consequent difficulty of getting servants 
to accomjiany me on my journey — Start in November, 1852— Meet 
Sechele on his ivay to England to obtain redress from the Queen — 
He IS unable to proceed be\ ond the Cape — Meet Mr Macabe on his 
return from Lake Ngami — The hot wind of the Deseit — Electiic 
-^^tate of the atmosphere — Flock of swifts — Reach Litubaruba — 
The caieLepelole — Supeistitions zegardingit — Impoverished state 
of the Bakwains — Retaliation on the Boers — Slavery — Attachment 
of the Bechuanas to children — Hydrophobia unknown — Diseases 
of the Bakwains few in number — Yearly epidemics — Hasty buiials 
— Ophthalmia — Native doctors — Knowledge of surgeiy at a veiy 
low ebb — Little attendance given to women at their confinements 
— The “child medicine” — Salubrity of the climate well adapted 
for invalids suffeiing from pulmonary complaints 

The permanence of the station called Kururnan depends entiiely 
on the fine evei -flowing fountain of that name It comes from 
beneath the tiap-iock, of which I shall have to speak when 
describing the geology of the entire country , and as it usually 
issues at a tempeiatuie of 72° Pahr , it probably comes from the 
old Silurian schists, which foiraed the bottom of the gi eat 
primseval valley of the continent. I could not detect any 
diminution m the flow of this gushing fountain dining my 
lesidence in the country, but when Mr Moflat first attempted 
a settlement here, thirty-five years ago, he made a dam six or 
seven miles below the piesent one, and led out the stieam for 
irrigation, wheie not a diop of the fountain- water evei now 
flows Other paits, fourteen niiles*^below thoKuruman gaidens, 
aie pointed out as having contained, within the meraoiy of 
people now living, hippopotami, and pools sufficient to diown 
both men and cattle. This failure of watei must be chiefly 
asci’ibed to the goneial desiccation of the countiy, but partly 
also to the amount of iriigation cained on along both banks of 
the stieam at the mission station. This lattci cucumstance 
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would liave moie weiglit, were it not coincident with the failute 
ol Jountains over a wide extent of countiy. ^ 

Without at present entei mg minutely into this feature of the 
cliinate, it may he remarked that theKuiuman district piesents 
evidence of this diy southern region having, at no veiy distant 
date, been as well watered as the countiy north of Lake Ngami 
IS now Ancient rivei -beds and water-courses abound, and the 
very eyes of fountains long since diied up may be seen, in 
which the flow of centuries has worn these oiiflces from a slit 
to an oval form, having on then sides the tufa so abundantly 
deposited from these primitive waters , and just wheie the 
splaslungs, made when the stream fell on the rock below, may 
be supposed to have leached and become evaporated, the same 
phenomenon appeals Many of these failing fountains no 
longer flow, because the brinlc over which they ran is now too 
hig^i, or because the elevation of the western side of the country 
lifts the land away from the watei -supply below, but let a 
cuHing be made from a lower level than the blink, and through 
it to apait below the surface of the water, and water flows 
peiennially Seveial of these ancient fountains have been 
lesuscitated by the Bechuanas near Kuruman, who occasionally 
show their feelings of self-esteem by labouiing for months at 
deep cuttings, which, having once begun, they feel bound in 
honoui to peiseveie in, though told by a missionary that they 
can never foice water to lun up hill 

It IS inteiestiug to observe the industry of many Boeis in 
this region, in makmg long and deep canals fiom lower levels 
up to spots destitute of the slightest indication of watei existiug 
be-^eath, except a few rushes and a peculiar kind of coarse 
reddish-colouied grass growing m a hollow, which anciently 
must have been the eye of a fountain, but is now filled up with 
soft tufa In other instances the indication of water below 
consists of the rushes growing on a long sandy iidge a foot or 
two m height, instead of in a fuiiow A deep transverse cut- 
ting made thiough the higher part of this is rewarded by a 
stream of running water The reason why the giound covering 
this water is higher than the rest of the locality is, that the 
winds carry quantities of fine dust and sand about the countiy, 
and hedges, bushes, and trees cause its deposit. The rushes in 
this case perform the part of the hedges, and the moisture rising 
as dew bj' night fixes the sand securely among the roots, and a 
Jieight instead of a hollow is the result While on this subject 
it may be added, that there is no peiennial fountain in this part 
of the countiy, except those which come fiom beneath the 
quartzose trap, which constitutes the “filling up” of the 
ancient valley, and as the water-supply seems to rest on the 
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old Silurian schists which foira its bottom, it is highly piobable 
that Aitesian wells would in seveial places peiform the part 
which these deep cuttings now do 
The aspect of this pai t of the couutiy during most of the 
year is of a light yellow colour for some months dm mg the 
laiuy season it is of a pleasant green mixed uuth yellow 
Eanges of hills appear in the west, but east of them we find 
hunclieds of miles of gi ass-covered plains. Laige patches of 
these flats are coveied Avitli white calcareous tufa lesting on 
perfectly hoiizontal stiata of trap There the vegetation con- 
sists of fine grass growing in tufts among low bushes of the 
“ wait-a-bit ” thorn (Acacia detznciis), with its annoying fish- 
hook-like spines. Where these rocks do not appear on the sur- 
face, the soil consists of yellow sand and tall, coarse glasses 
growing among beiiy-juelding bushes, named moretloa (Grewia 
y!ava)f and mohatla (Tarchonanthus), which has enough of 
aiomatic resinous matter to bmn brightly, though perfectly 
gieen. In more sheltered spots we come on clumps of the 
Avhite-thorned mimosa (Acacia Jiorrida, also A atomiphylla), 
and great abundance of wild sage (Salvia Afiicana)^ and 
various leguminosse, ixias, and large-flowering bulbs the 
Amaryllis toxicaria and A Bi unsvigia multifiora (the former 
a poisonous bulb) yield in the decayed lamellae a soft, silky 
down, a good material for stuffing mattresses 

In some few paits of the country the remains of ancient 
forests of wild olive-tiees (Olea siinilis), and of the camel thorn 
(Acacia girqfe), are still to be met with , but when these are 
levelled in the proximity of a Bechuana village no young tiees 
spring up to take their places This is not because the wood 
has a giowth so slow as not to be appreciable in its increase 
during the short period that it can be observed by man, which 
might be 'supposed from its being so excessively hard , for 
'having measured a young tiee of this species gi owing in the 
corner of Mr Moffat’s gaiden near the water, I found that it 
increased at the rate of a quarter of an inch in diameter annu- 
ally during a number of years Moreover, the larger specimens, 
which now find few or no successors, if they had more rain in 
their youth, cannot be above two or thiee hundred years old 

It is probable that this is the tiee of which the Ark of the 
Covenant and the Tabernacle weie consti noted, as it is reported 
to be found where the Israelites were at the time these were 
made It is an imperishable wood, while that usually pointed 
out as the “ shittim ” (or Acacia nilotica) soon decays and 
Wants beauty 

In association with it we always observe a curious plant, 
named ngotuan6, which bears such a profusion of fine yellow 
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strong-scented flowers as quite to peifume the air. Tliis plant 
forms a remarkable exception to the general rule, that nearly ail 
tke plants in the dry paits of Afiica are scentless or emit only 
a disagieeable odour It, moreover, contains an active poison; 
a French gentleman, having imbibed a mouthful or two of an 
infusion S its floweis as tea, found himself lendered^ neaily 
powerless Vinegar has the peculiar property of rendeiing this 
pomon perfectly inert, whether in or out of the body. When 
mixed with vinegai, the poison may be drunk with safet}’^, 
while, if only tasted by itself, it causes a burning sensation in 
the throat This gentleman described the action of the vinegar, 
when he was nearly deprived of power by the poison imbibed, 
to have been as if electricity had run along his nerves as soon 
as he had taken a single glassful The cure was instantaneous 
and complete I had always to regret want of opportunity for 
investigating this remarkable and yet controllable agent on the 
nervous system Its usual proximity to camel-thorn trees may 
be accounted for by the probability that the giraffe, which feeds 
on this tiee, may make use of the plant as a medicme 

During the peiiod of my visit at Kuiuman, Mr. Moffat, who 
has been a missionary in Africa during upwards of forty 3 ’’ears, 
and is well known by his inteiestmg work,6^cenes and Labours in 
Sovth Afi ica, was busily engaged m cariying through the press, 
with which his station is furnished, the Bible in the language 
of the Bechuanas, which is caUed Sichuana This has been 
a work of immense labour , and as he was the first to reduce 
them speech to a wittenform, and has had his attention directed 
to the study for at least thirty yeai s, he may be supposed to be 
bettei adapted for the task than any man living ^me idea of 
the copiousness of the language maj^ be formed from the fact 
that even he never spends a week at his work without discover- 
ing new words , the phenomenon, therefore, of any man who, 
after a few months’ or j'-ears’ study of a native tongue, cackles 
forth a torrent of vocables, may well be wondered at, if it is 
meent to convey instruction In my own case, though I hax’6 
had as much intercoui se with the purest idiom as most Engbsh- 
men, and have studied the language carefully, ^’’et I can never 
utter an impoitant statement without doing so very slowU*^, and 
repeating it too, lest the foieign accent, which is distinctly pei- 
cep’^ible m all Europeans, should render the sense unintelligible 
in this I follow the example of the Bechuana orators, who, on 
important matters, always speak slowly, delibeiately, and with 
reiteration. The capabilities of this language may be inferied 
that the Pentateuch is fully expressed in Mr . 
Moffat s translation in fewer words than in the Greek Septua- 
giut, and in a very considerably smaller number than in our 
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own English Torsion. The language is however so simple in its 
consti nciioUj that its copiousness by no means lequues the ex- 
planation that the people have fallen from a foimer *state of 
civiHjsation and cultuie Language seems to be an attribute of 
tlie liumnn mind and tlionglit, and the inflections, various as 
they aie in llie most baibaious Umgues, as that of the Bush- 
men, aie piobably only pio^fs of the lace being human, and 
endowed with the pnwei of thinking , the fullei develojiraent of 
language taking place as Ihe improvement of oui othei faculties 
goes oil It IS foitunato that the tianslation of the Bible has 
bcGD effected befoio the language became adnlteiated with half- 
ufcteied foreign woids, and while those who have heaid the elo- 
quence of the native assemblies aie still living, for the young, 
wlio are biouglit up in our schools, Icnow less of tlie language 
tlian the missionaiies , aud Emopeaus boin in the countiy, 
while possessed of the idiom peifecfcly, if not othei wise educated, 
cannot be 1 eferred to for explanation of any uncommon woid 
A person vlio acted as inteipietei to Sn George Cathcart 
actually told Ins E\celIeno3>- tliat the language of the Basutos 
W'as not capable of expiessing the substance of a chief’s diplo- 
matic papei, while eveiy one acquainted with Moshesh, the 
chief who sent it, well Icuows that he could m his own tongue 
have expressed it without study all ovei again in three oi foui 
different wa3^s. The interpieter could scarcely have done as 
much in English. 

This language both licli and poor speak conectly , theie is no 
vulgar st3de, but childien have a patois of then own, using 
many woids in their play which men would scorn to lepeat 
The Bamapela have adopted a click into their dialect, and a 
large infusion of the iinging n, winch seems to have been for 
the purpose of pi eventing othei s fiom understanding them 

The fact of the complete translation of the Bible at a station 
seven bundled miles inland horn the Cape naturally suggests 
the question, whether it is likely to be peimanently useful, aud 
.whether Chiistiauity, as planted by modoiu missions, is likely 
to letam its vitality witliout constant supplies of foieign 
teaching? It would cei tain ly be no cause for congiatulation if 
the Bechuana Bible seemed at aU. likely to meet the fate of 
Elliot’s Choctaw veision, a specimen of which may be seen in 
the libiary of one of the Ameiican colleges — as God’s word in a 
language which no living tongue can articulate, nor living 
moital understand , but a better destiny seems in stoie for this, 
for the tSichuana language has been introduced into the new 
country beyond Lake Ngami Tbwe it is the com t language, 
and will take a sti anger anywheie thiough a district larger 
than France. The Bechuanas, moieover, in all probability 
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possess tbat impensliaLilitj' wliicli foims so remaikable a feature 

in the entire Afi ican race. . . 

When conveits aie made fiom heathenism by modern mission- 
aries, it becomes an inteiesting question whether their faith 
possesses the elements of permanence, or is only an exotic too 
tender for self -propagation when the fostering care of the foi- 
eign cultivators is withdiaivn. If neithei habits of self-i cliance 
ai e cultivated, nor opportunities given foi the exercise of that 
viitue, the most promising conveits aie apt to become like 
spoiled childien. In Madagascar a few Christians were left 
with nothing but the Bible in their hands , and tliough exposed 
to persecution, and even death itself, as the penalty of adher- 
ence to their profession, they increased tenfold in numbers, and 
are, if possible, mnie decided believers now than thny were 
when, by an edict of the queen of that island, the missionaries 
ceased their teaching. 

In South Africa such an experiment could not be made, for 
such a variety of Christian sects have followed the footsteps of 
the London Missionary Society’s successful caieer, that converts 
of one denommation, if left to their own resources, aie eagerly 
adopted by another , and are thus moie likely to become spoiled 
than trained to the manly Christian virtues 

Another element of weakness in this part of the missionary 
field IS the fact of the Missionary Societies considering the Cape 
Colony itself as a proper sphere for them peculiar operations. In 
addition to a well-organised and efficient Dutch Reformed Estab- 
lished Church, and schools for secular instiuction, maintained 
by Government, in eveiy village of any extent in the colony, we 
have a number of othei sects, as the Wesleyans, Episcopalians, 
Moravians, all piously labouring at the same good work. Now, 
it is deeply to be regretted that so much honest zeal should be so 
lavishly expended in a district wherein theie is so little scope 
for success When we hear an agent of one sect urging his 
friends at home to aid him quickly to occupy some unimportant 
nook, because, if it is not speedily laid hold of, he will “ not 
have loom for the sole of his foot,” one cannot help longing that 
both he and his fi lends would direct their noble aspirations to 
the millions of untaught heathen in the regions beyond, and no 
longer continue to convert the extremity of the continent into, 
as it wei e, a dam of benevolence 

I would earnestly recommend all young missionaiies to go at 
once to the real heathen, and never to be content with what has 

their hands by men of greater enterprise 
The idea of making model Chustians of the young need not be 
entertained by any one who is secretly convinced, as most men 
Vii ho know their own hearts are, that he is not a model Christian 
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bimcolf. The Isiaelitibli slaves brought out of Eg 3 'pt by Hoses 
wci G not convci tod sndGlGVfitGd inoiiG ^GDGifitioDj tLough under 
the direct, leaching of God Himself Notwithstanding the num- 
beis of miracles he wrought, a geneiation had to be cut off 
because of imbelief. Oui own elevation also has been the work 
of centniies, and, renicm boring this, we should not indulge in 
overwiought evpGclations as to the elevation which those^vho 
liave inherited the degiadation of ages may attain in our day 
1’he piinciple might even be adopted by Missionaiy Societies, 
that one oidinary missionary’s lifetime of teaching should be 
considered an ample supply of foreign teaching foi any tube in 
a thinl}^ peopled couutiy, for some never will leceive the Gospel 
at all, while m other parts, when Chnstianity is once planted, 
the work is sure to go on. A missionaiy is soon known to be 
supported by his friends at home , and though the salary is hut 
a baie subsistence, to Afiicans it seems an enormous sum , and 
being unable to appieciate the motives by which he is actuated, 
they consider themselves entitled to vaiious sei vices at his 
hands, and defiauded if these aie not duly rendered Tins 
feeling is all the stronger when a yonng man, instead of going 
boldly to tbe real heathen, settles down in a comfoi table house 
and g uden prepared by those into whose labouis he has entered 
A remedy for this evil might be found in appropiiating the 
houses and gaidens raised by the missionaiies’ hands to their 
own families It is ridiculous to call such places as Kniiiman, 
for instance, “ Missionary Society’s propeity ” This beautiful 
station was made what it is, not by English money, but by the 
sweat and toil of fathers whose children have, notwithstanding, 
no place on earth which they can call a home The Society’s 
operations may be transfeiied to the noith, and then the strong- 
built mission premises become the home of a Boei, and the 
stately stone church his cattle-pen This place has been what 
the monasteries of Europe aie said to have been W’-hen pure 
The monks did not disdain to hold the plough.' They introduced 
fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables, in addition to teaching and 
emancipating the serfs Their monasteries were mission 
stations, which resembled ouis in being dispensaiies for tbe 
sick, almshouses for the poor, and nui series of learning Can we 
learn nothing from them in their piospeiity as the schools of 
Europe, and see nought in their history but the pollutiou and 
laziness of their decay ? Can our wise men tell us why the 
formei mission stations (pi imitive monasteiies) weie self-sup- 
porting, iich, and flemishing as pioneeis of civilization and 
agriculture from which we even now reap benefits, and modem 
mission stations aie mere pauper establishments without that 
perjuanence or ability to be self-supporting which they possessed? 
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Piotestaut missionaiie^of every donommaiion m Soiitli Africa 
all agree in one point, that no ineic piofe‘^sion of Chiisiiamty 
IS sufficient to entitle the ccnvcits to the Chnstian name 
They aie all anxious to place the Bible in the hands of the 
natives, and, with ability to lead that, theie ran be liftle doubt 
as to the fiituie “We believe Chnstianity to bo divine, and 
equal to all it has to peifoim , then let the good seed be widely 
sown, and, no inattei to what sect the conveits may belong, the 
haivest will be gloiious Let nothing that I havm said be in* 
teipieted as indicative of feelings inimical to any body of 
Chiistians, foi I nev^er as a missionary felt nijsclf to bo eithei 
Piesbyteiian, Episcopalian, oi Independent, or called upon in 
any way to lov e one denomination less than anolhei ear- 

nest desiie IS, that those who loally have the best inteiests of 
the heathen at heait should go to them, and assuiedly, in 
Afiica at least, self-denying laboms among real heathen will 
not fail to be appieciated Chiistians liave nev'er yet dealt 
fairly by the heathen and been disappointed 

When Sechele understood that we could no longer leinain 
vvath him at Kolobeng, he sent Ins childien to Mi Moffat, at 
Ruiumaii, foi instiuction in all the knowledge of the w’hite 
men. Mi Moffat vei} libeiall}^ leceived at once an accession of 
five to his fainilj', with their attendants 

Having been detained at Kuruman about a foi tnight by the 
bieaking of a waggon-vvdieel, I wms thus providentially pie- 
veuted fiom being pieseut at the attaclc of the Boeis on the 
Bakwains, news of which was bi ought, about tlie end of that 
time, by Masebele, the wife of Sechele She had liei self been 
hidden in a cleft of a lock, ovei wffiich a numbei of Boeis weie 
filing Her infant began to ciy, and, tciiified lest this should 
attiact the attention of the men, the muzzles of wffiose guns 
appeared at eveiy dischaige ovei her head, she took off* hei 
aniilets as playthings to quiet the child She bi ought Mr 
Moffat a lettei, which tells its own tale , neailj^ literally tians- 
lated it was as follow s — 

Pi'iend of my heart’s love, and of all the confidence of my 
heait, I am Sechele, I am undone by the Bceis, wdio attacked 
me, though I had no guilt with them They demanded that I 
should be in theii kingdom, and I lefused , they demanded that 
I should pi event the English and Giiquas fiom passing (uorth- 
waids) I leplied. These aie m3'' fi lends, and I can pi event no 
one (of them) They came on Satniday, and I besought them 
not to light on Sunda3’, and thc}* assented The3’^ began on 
Monday morning at twilight, and filed with all their mi o-ht, 
aiicl burned the towm with fire, and scatteied us They Icffled 
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sixty of my people, and captured women, and cliildien, and men. 
And the motEer of Baleiiliug (a foimer wife of Sechele) they 
also todc prisoner. They took all the cattle and all the goods 
of the Balnvains , and the house of Livingstone they plundered, 
taking away all his goods The number of waggons they had 
was eighty-five, and a cannon , and after they had stolen my 
ovTi waggon and that of Macabe, tlien tlie number of tbeir 
waggons (counting the cannon as one) was eighty-eight. All 
the goods of the hunteis (ceitain English gentlemen hunting 
and exploring in the noitli)weie buined in the town, and of 
' the Boeis weie killed Iwentj'^-eight. Yes, my beloved fiiend, 
now wife goes to see the childien, and Kobus Hae will con- 
vey her to you. 

“ I am, Sechele, 

“ The Son of Moclioasele '' 

This statement is in exact accordance with the account given 
by the native leachei Mebalwe, and also that sent by some of 
the Boers themselves to the public colonial papers The crime 
of cattle-stealing, of which we hear so much neai Caffielaud, 
was never alleged against these peojde, and, if a single case 
had occuried when I was in the countiy, I must have heaid of 
it, and would at once say so. But the only crime imputed in 
the papeis was that “Sechele was getting too saucy.” The 
demand made for his subjection and sei vice in preventing the 
English tradeis passing to the north was kejit out of view. 

Voiy soon after Pietorius had sent the maiauding paity 
against Kolobeng, he ivas called away to the tiibunal of infinite, 
justice. His policy is justified by the Boeis geneially fiom the 
instnictioiis given to the Jevash wan 101 s m Deuteionoraj’- xx 
10-14 Hence, when he died, the obituaiy notice ended with 
“ Blessed aie the dead who die in the Loid ” I wish he had 
not “foi bidden us to pi each unto the Gentiles that they may 
be saved ” 

The repoit of this outiage on the Bale wains, coupled with 
deunnciations against myself for having, as it was alleged, taught 
them to kill Boeis, pioduced such a panic in the countiy, that I 
could not engage a single servant to accompany me to the noi th 
I have aheady alluded" to then mode of waifare, and in all pre- 
vious Boeiish forays the killing had all been on one sido, now, 
however, that a tube wheie an Englishman had lived had begun 
to shed thei'} blood as well, it was consideied the stiongesfc pie- 
siimptive evidence against me Loud vows of vengeance were 
utteied against my head, and tin eats of instant pm suit by .a 
largo paitj^ on hoi scback, should I daio to go into or bey-md 
their countiy, and as these weie coupled vnth the declaim ion 
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that tlie EnglisL Grovernment Lad given over the^ wLole of tLe 
native tubes to tbeir rule, and would assist in tbeir entiie sub- 
jection by preventing fire-arms and ammunition from entering 
tbe countiy, except for tbe use of tbe Boeis, it vms not to be 
wondered at that I was detained for months at Kuruman fiom 
sheer inability to get waggon-diiveis The English name^ from 
bemg honouied and lespected all over the countiy, had become 
somewhat more than suspected , and as the policy of depriving 
these fiiendly tribes of the means of defence was lepresented bj' 
the Boeis as pi oof positive of the wish of the Enghsh that they 
should be subjugated, the conduct of a government which these 
tribes always thought the paragon of justice and friendship was 
rendeied totally incompiehensible to tliem , they could neither 
defend themselves against their enemies, noi shoot the animals 
in the pioduce of which we wished them to trade 

At last I found three servants willing to i isk a journey to the 
north , and a man of colour, named George Fleming, who had 
geneiously been assisted by Mr. H E Rutheifoid, a mercantile 
gentleman of Cape Town, to endeavour to establish a tiade with 
the Makololo, had also managed to get a similar numbei , we 
accordingly left Kuruman on the 20th November, and pioceeded 
on our journey. Our servants weie the woi st possible specimens 
of those who imbibe the vices without the vii tues of Europeans, 
but we had no choice, and were glad to get away on any tenns 
When we i cached Motito, forty miles off, we met Sechele, on 
his way, as he said, “ to the Queen of England ” Two of his own 
childien, and then mother, a foimei wife, w^ere among the cap- 
tives seized by the Boers , and being strongly embued with the 
then very prevalent notion of England’s justice and geneiosity, 
he thought that in consequence of the violated treaty he had a 
fair case to lay before Her Majesty. He employed all his elo- 
quence and powers of persuasion to induce me to accompany him, 
but I excused myself on the ground that my arrangements w6ie 
already made for exploiing the north On explaining the difii- 
culties of the way, and endeavouimg to dissuade him fiom the 
attempt, on account of the knowledge I possessed of the governor’s 
policjq he put the pointed question, “ Will the Queen not listen 
to me, supposing I should reach hei ^ ” I replied, “ I believe she 
would listen, but the difficulty is to get to her ” “ Well, I shall 
teach her,” expiessed his final deteimination Otheis explained 
the difficulties more fully, but nothing could shake his lesolution. 
\Vhen he leached Bloemfontein he found the English army just 
1 etui mug from a battle with the Basutos, in which both parties 
claimed the victory, and both were glad that a second engage- 
inent vas not tried Our officers invited Sechele to dine with 
them, heard his stoiy, and collected a handsome sum of money 
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to enable bim to pursue liis journey to England. The com- 
inander refrained fiom noticing Inni, as a single word in favour 
of the tcsiAtaii’mi of tlie childien of Bochele would have been a 
viitual confession of the failure of his ovui policy at the veiy 
outset. Secliole iirocceded ns far as the Cape ; but his lesouicos 
beiuic there expended, lio wms obliged to leturn to his own conutiy, 
one thou-sand miles distant, uithoufc accoinjilishing the object of 
his jonrney. 

On his letiiin bo adopted a mode of j^unishment which he had 
seen in the colony, namely, making criminals woik on the public 
loadvS. And he has since, I am infoimed, made himself the 
missionary to Ins own people. He is tall, lathei coipulent, and 
has more of the negio featuie than common, but has laige eyes 
He is veiy dai k , and Ins people swear by “ Black Secliele ” 
Ho has great intelligence, leads well, and is a fluent speaker. 
Great numbers of tlie tubes, foiineily living under the Boeis, 
have taken lefnge uiidei his sway, and he is now gieatei lu 
power than he vcas befoie the attack on Holobeug 

Having parted with Secliele, we skiited along the Kalahaii 
Desert, and .sometimes vithm its bordeis, giving the Boeis a 
Wide berth A larger fall of rain tlian usual had occmied m 
1852, and that was the completion of a cycle of eleven 01 twelve 
yoais, at vlnch the same phenomenon is repoited to have hap- 
pened on thiee occasions. An unusually large crop of melons 
had appeared in consequence We had the pleasure of meeting 
with Mr J Macabe returning fiom Lake Ngami, which he had 
succeeded in leacliing by going right across the Desert from a 
point a little to the south of Kolobeng The accounts of the 
abundance of watei -melons weie amply conlirmed by tins enei- 
getic tiaveller, for having these in vast quantities his cattle 
subsisted on I he fluid contained m them for a period of no less 
than twenty-one days , and when at last they reached a suiiply 
of water they did not seem to care much about it Coming to 
the lake fiom the south-east, he crossed the Teoughe, and went 
round the northern part of it, and is the only European tiaveller 
who had actually seen it all. His estimate of the extent of the 
lake IS higliei than that given by Mr. Oswell and myself, or fiom 
about ninety to one bundled miles in ciicumfeience Befoie the 
lake was discovered Macabe wiote a letter in one of the Cape 
papeis recommending a cei tain loute as likely to lead to it. The 
Transvaal Boers fined him 500 dollais for wiiting about “onze 
velt,” our country, and imprisoned him too till the fine was paid 
I now learned fiom his own lips that the public repoit of this 
is tiue Mr Macabe’s companion, Mahai, was mistaken by a 
tube of Barolongs for a Boer, and shot as he approached their 
village When Macabe came up and explained that he was ail 
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Enghshmau, tliey expiessed tlio utmost rcgiet, aud helped to 
buiy him. This was the fiist case in iccent times of an English- 
man being slam by the Bechuanas We afterwaids heard that 
theie had been some lighting between these Barolongs and tlie 
Boeis, and that theie had been captniingof cattle on both sides 
If this was tiue, I can only say that it was the fiist time that I 
evei heaid of cattle being taken by Bechuanas This i^as a 
Gaffie wai in stage the second , the thud stage in the develop- 
ment is when both sides aie equally well aimed and afiaid of 
each other , the fouith, when the English take up a quaiiel not 
their own, and the Boers slip out of the fray 

Two other English gentlemen ci ossed and iccrossed the Desei t 
about the same time, and neail}^ in the same dnection. On 
returning, one of them, Captain Shelley, while riding forward 
on hoiseback, lost himself, aud was obliged to find his way alone 
to Kuiuman, some huudieds of miles distant Reaching that 
station shiitless, aud as blown as a Giiqua, he was taken foi one 
by Mrs Moffat, and was received by her with a salutation in 
Dutch, that being the language spoken by this people His 
suffeiings must have been fai moie seveie than any wo endui'ed 
The result of the exertions of both Shelley aud Macabe is to 
piove that the general view of the Desert always given by the 
natives has been substantially correct 

Occasionally, during the veiy diy seasons which succeed our 
winter and precede our lains, a hot wind blows over the Desert 
fiom noith to south It feels somewhat as if it came fiom an 
oven, and seldom blows longei at a time than thiee da3^s It 
resembles in its effects the haimattau of the noith of Afiica, and 
at the time the missionaries first settled in the country, thuty- 
five years ago, it came loaded with fine leddish-colouied sand 
Though no longer accompanied bj'^ sand, it is so devoid of moistme 
as to cause the wood of the best seasoned English boxes and 
furniture to shrink, so that every wooden article not made in the 
country is warped The verls of ramrods made in England are 
loosened, and on leturning to Europe fasten again This wind 
IS in such an electiic state that a bunch of ostiich-feaihers held 
a few seconds against it becomes as strongly charged as if 
attached to a powei f ul electrical machine, aud clasps the advanc- 
ing hand with a shaip crackling sound 

AVhen this hot wind is blowing, and even at other times, the 
peculiail}’- strong electrical state of the atmosphere causes the 
movement of a native in his kaross to produce iheiein a stream 
of small spaiks The first time I noticed this appeal ance was 
while a chief was travelling vutli me in my waggon Seeing 
pai t of the fur of his mantle, which was exposed to slight friction 
b} the movement of the waggon, assume quite a luminous appear- 
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ftnce, I lubbed it sraaitly witb the hard, aud found ib readily 
g^*e out blight spaiks, accompanied with distinct ciaclcs 
Don t you see this ? ” said I “The white men did not show 
118 this,” he replied , “ w'^e had it long befoie white men came into 
the conntiy, we and our forefathers of old ” Unfortunately I 
never luquiied the name which they gave to this appeal ance, 
but I have no doubt tliere is one for it m the language Otto 
von Guerrike is said, by Baion Humboldt, to have been the fiist 
that ever obseived this elFect in Europe, but the phenomenon 
had been familiar to the Becliuanas for ages Nothing came of 
that, however, for they viewed the sight as if with the eyes of 
an os. The human mind has remained heie as stagnant to the 
present day, in reference to the ph3^sical operations of the uni- 
verse, as it once did in England No science has been developed, 
and few questions are evei discussed except those which have 
an intimate connection with the wants of the stomach 

Very large flocks of swifts {Cypselus a pus) were observed 
flying over the plains noith of Kuruman I counted a stieam of 
them, which, by the time it took to pass towaids the reeds of 
that valley, must have numbered iipwaids of foui thousand 
Only a few of these birds breed at any time in this country. I 
have often observed them, and noticed that there was no appear- 
ance of their having paired , theie was no chasing of each other, 
nor any playing together There are several other birds which 
continue in flocks, and move about like wandering gipsies,^ even 
during the breeding season, which in this country happens in 
the intervals between the cold and hot seasons, cold acting 
somewhat in the same way heie as the genial waimth of sjn mg 
does in Euiope. Are these the migratoiy buds of Europe, which 
leturn there to bleed and lear their young? 

On the 31st December, 1852, we reached the town of Sechele, 
called, fiom the pait of the range on which it is situated, Litu- 
baruba Near the village theie exists a cave named Lepelole, 
it IS an interesting evidence of the foi mer existence of a gushing 
fountain No one daied to enter the Lohaheng, oi cave, for it 
was the common belief that it was the habitation of the Deity. 

As we never had a holiday from Januaiy to Decembei, and our 
Sundaj^s weie the peiiods of our gieatest exeitions in teaching, 

I pi ejected an excuision into the cave on a week-day to see the 
god of the Bakwains The old men said that eveiy one who 
went in remained theie for evei, adding, “ If the teacher is so 
mad as to kill himself, let him do so alone, we shall not be to 
blame ” The declaiation of Sechele, that he would follow ivhcio 
I led, produced the greatest consternation It is curious that in 
all their pretended dreams or visions of their god he has always 
a Clocked leg, like the Egyptian Thau Supposing that those 
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who were reported to have perished in this ca\e had fallen pver 
some precipice, we went well provided with lights, laddei, lines, 
etc. ; hut it turned out to he only an open cave, with an entrance 
about ten feet squaie, which contiacts into two water- worn 
branches, ending in round orifices through which the water once 
flowed The only inhabitants it seems ever to have had weie 
baboons I left at the end of the upper branch one of Father 
Mathew’s leaden teetotal tickets. 

I never saw the Bakwaius looking so liaggaid and lean as at 
this time Most of their cattle had been swept away by the- 
Boers, together with about eighty fine di aught-oxen , and much' 
piovision left with them by two officeis. Captains Codriugton 
and Webb, to serve for then return journey south, had been 
earned off also On then return these officeis found the skele- 
tons of the Bakwams where they expected to find tlieir own 
goods All the com, clothing, and furniture of the people too 
had been consumed in the flames which the Boers had foiced 
the subject tribes to apply to the town dining the fight, so that 
its inhabitants iveie now liteially staiving 

Sechele had given oideis to his people not to commit any act 
of revenge pending his visit to the Queen of England , but some 
of the young men ventuied to go to meet a party of Boeis le- 
turning from hunting, and, as the Boeis became teriified and 
ran off, they bi ought their waggons to Litubarnba This seems 
to have given the mam body of Boers an idea that the Bakwams 
meant to begin a guerilla war upon them This “Caffre war” 
was, however, only in embryo, and not near that stage of 
development in which the natives have found out that the hide- 
and-seek system is the most successful. 

The Boeis, m alarm, sent four of their number to ask for 
peace ’ I, being present, heard the condition “ Sechele’s child- 
len must be restored to him ” I nevoi saw men so completely 
and unconsciously m a tiap as these four Boers weie Stiong 
parties of armed Bakwams occupied every pass lu the hills and 
gorges around , and had thej^ not promised much more than 
they intended to, or did perfoim, that day would have been their 
last The commandant Scholz had appiopnated the children of 
Sechele to he his own domestic slaves I was present when 
one little boy, Kbaii, son of Secbele, was returned to his mother ; 
the child had been allowed to roll into the fixe, and there were 
three large unbound open sores on different pai ts of his body. 
His mother and the women received him with a flood of silent 
tears * 

Slavery is said to he mild and tender-hearted m some places 
The Boers assert that they are the best of masters, and that, if 
the Engbsh had possessed the Hottentot slaves, they would 
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liave received raucli vrorse tieatment than thej'- did what that 
would have been it is diilicult to imagine I took down the 
names of some scoies of boys and gnls, many of whom I knew 
as our seholai s . but I could not comfoi t the weeping mothers 
by any hope of then evei ictiiining fioin slavery. 

The Bechuanas are univei sally much attached to childien A 
little child toddling near a partj^ of men while they aie eating 
IS suie to get a handful of the food. This love of children may 
aiise, in a gieat measuie, fiom the patriaichal system under 
vhich they dwell Eveiy little stranger foims an inciease of 
piopeity to the whole community, and is duly repoited to the 
chief — boys being more welcome than girls The parents take 
the name of the child, and often address then childien as Ma 
(mother), or Ra (fatlier) Our eldest boy being named Robert, 
Mrs Livingstone was, after his birth, always addressed as Ma- 
Robert, instead of Mary, her Chiistian name. 

I have examined se vei al cases in which a grandmother has 
taken upon liei self to suckle a grandchild Masina of Kui uman 
had no childien after the birth of her daughter Sina, and had 
no milk after Sina was weaned, an event which usually is 
deferred till the child is two or three yeais old Sina married 
wlien slie was seventeen or eighteen, and had t^vlns , Masma, 
after at least fifteen years’ mtei val since she last suckled a 
child, took possession of one of them, applied it to her bieast, and 
milk flowed, so that she was able to nuise the child entirely. 
Masina was at this time at least foity yeais of age I have 
witnessed several other cases analogous to this A grandmother 
of foi ty, or even less, for they become withered at an early age, 
when left at home with a young child, applies it to her own 
siiri veiled breast, and milk soon follows In some cases, as that 
of Ma-bogosing, the chief wife of Mahure, who was about 
thuty -five yeais of age, the child was not entirely dependent 
on the giandmothei’s breast, as the mothei suckled it too. I 
had witnessed the production of milk so frequently by the 
simple application of the lips of the child, that I was not there- 
foie surprised when told by the Poituguese in Eastern Africa 
of a native doctor who, by applying a poultice of the pounded 
laivse of hornets to the breast of a woman, aided by the 
attempts of the child, could bring back the milk Is it not 
possible that' the stoiy in the Cloud of Witnesses of a man 
duiing the time of the peisecution in Scotland putting his 
child to his ovm bieast, and finding, to the astonishment of the 
whole country, that milk followed the act, may have been 
literally ti ue ? It was regai ded, and is quoted as a miracle , 
but the feelings of the father towaids the child of a muidered 
mother must have been as nearly as possible analogous to the 
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inaieinal feeling, and, as an.iioraifcts declaie tlie feiiuctiuo of 
both male and female bi easts to be identical, thcie is nothing 
physically impossible m the alleged result The illustrious 
Baion Humboldt quotes an instance of the male bieast yielding 
milk ; and though I am not conscious of being over ci cduloiis, 
the sti an ge instances I have examined m the opposite sex make 
me believe that theie is no eiior in that philosophei’s folate- 
men t 

The Boers know from expeiience that adult captives may as 
well be left alone, foi escape is so easy in a wild country that no 
fugitive folave-law can come into opeiation ; they theiefore adopt 
the system of seizing only the 3*onngost childien, in oidei that 
these may forget their paients and remain m pci petnal bondage. 
I have seen mere infants in their houses repeatedly, this fact 
was formeily denied , and the only thing which was wanting 
to make the previous denial of the practice of slavery and slave- 
hunting by the Tiansvaal Boers no longer necessary was the 
declaration of their independence. 

In conversation with some of my fiionds hero I learned that 
Maleke, a chief of the Bakwains, who foimerly lived on the hill 
Lituharuha, had been killed by the bite of a mad dog. My 
cunosity was strongly excited by this statement, as rabies is so 
rare in this country. I never heard of another case, and could 
not satisfy myself that even this was real hydrophobia. While 
I was at Mabotsa some dogs became affected by a disease which 
led them to run about m an incoheient state , but I doubt 
whether it was anything but an affection of the brain. No 
individual or animal got the complaint by inoculation from the 
animals’ teeth , and from all that I could hear, the pi evading 
idea of hydrophobia not existing Avithin the tropics seems to be 
quite coriect 

The diseases known among the Bakwains are lemaikably 
few. There is no consumption nor sciofula, and insanity and 
hydiocephalns are rare Cancer and choleia aie quite unknown. 
Small-pox and measles passed thiough the country about twenty 
years ago and committed gieat ravages , but, though the foimer 
has since broken out on the coast repeatedly, neither disease has 
since travelled inland For small-pox the natives employed in 
some parts inoculation in the foiehead with some animal deposit , 
in other parts they employed the mattei of the small-pox itself, 
and in one village they seem to have selected a vnuleut case for 
the matter used in the operation, for neaily all the village was 
swept off by the disease m a malignant confluent form. Wheie 
idea came from I cannot conceive It was practised by the 
Bakwains at a time when they had no intercourse, direct or 
indiiect, with the southern missionaries They all adopt 
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readily the uso of vaccine viius wlien ifc is broiiglit within their 
leach, 

A certain loathsome disease which decimates the North 
Araei lean Indians, and thieatcns cvtirjiation to the South Sea 
islaudeis, dies out in the inteiior of Ahuca, without the aid of 
medicine. And tlie Bangwaketse, vho bi ought it fiom the 
■west coast, lost it when they came into then own land, south- 
west of Kolobeug. It seems incapable of permanence in any 
foiTii in persons of pure Afiican blood anywheie in the centie of 
the country. In jieisons of mixed blood it is otlierwise , and 
the viiulcnce of the secoudaiy symptoms seemed to be, in all 
the cases that came under my caie, in exact piopoition to the 
greater or less amount of Euioiiean blood in the patient. 
Among the Coi annas and Giiquas of mixed bleed it pioduces 
the same ravages as in Europe , among half-blood Portuguese it 
IS eqiiall}^ frightful in its inioads on the system , but in the 
pure Negro of the contial paits it is quite incapable of peiman- 
once Among the Baiot&e I found a disease called manassah, 
which closely lesembles that of the foeda miiUcj' of histoiy 
Equally unknown is stone in the bladder and gi avel I never 
met with a case, though the wateis aie often so stiongly im- 
piegnated with sulphate of lime, that kettles quickly become 
mciaisted internally with the salt , and some of my patients, 
who were troubled with indigestion, believed that their stom- 
achs had. got into the same condition. This freedom from 
calculi would appear to bo remarkable in the Negro race, even 
in the United States , for seldom indeed have the most famed 
i lithotomists theie ever operated on a Negio 

The diseases most prevalent are the following, pneumonia, 
pioduced by sudden changes of tempeiatuie, and other inflam- 
mations, as of the bowels, stomach, and pleura, rheumatism, 
disease of the heart, but these become laie as the people 
adopt the European dress , vaiious forms of indigestion and 
ophthalmia, hooping cough comes fiequently, and eveiy year 
the pel lod pioceding the rains is marked by some sort of epidemic 
Sometimes it is general ophthalmia, resembling closely the 
Egyptian In another year it is a kind of diarihoea, which 
nothing will cuie until theie is a fall of lain, and anything acts 
as a charm after that. One yeai the epidemic peiicd was 
marked by a disease which looked like pneumonia, but had the 
peculiar symptom strongly developed of gieat pain in the 
seventh ceivical process Many persons died of it, after being 
in a comatose state for many hours or days before their decease 
No inspection of the body being ever allowed by these people, 
and the place of sepulture being caiefully concealed, I bad to 
lest satisfied with conjectme Fiequentlj; the Bakwains 

I 
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buried then dead m the lints wbeie died, for fear lost tlie 
witches (Baloi) should diBintei thou fiioncF, niul U'^c ‘-ome part 
of the body m their fiondibh nits. Scarcely is tiic bicatli out of 
the body when the iiufoi tuuaic patient is liuiiicd away to bo 
buried An ant-eaters hole is often selected, in order to si\e 
the trouble of digging a giavo On Ia'.o mcasmns wluic I uas 
there this hasty buiial ^^as followed by the letnin home of the 
men, who had been buried alive, to their affnghted ndatives. 
They had recovered while m thoir giaves fioin pioloni^cd swoons. . 

In ophthalmia the doctors cup on tho temples, and to 

the eyes the pungent smoke of certain roots, the patient at the 
same time taking strong diaughts of it up Im no'-lrih. V'c 
found the solution of mtiate of sihei, two or three giains io 
the ounce of rain-water, answoi t)ie sarao end so mucli more 
effectuall}', that every moining iiumbcis of paticntis crouded 
louud oui house for the colljmium. It is a good pi event ive of 
an acute attack when poured into the c\eB as soon ns the pain 
begins, and might pi ove valuable for tiavelloi-' Cupping is 
peifoimed with the hoin of a goat oi antelo]ic, hating a little 
hole pierced in the small end. In some cases a small piece of 
wax IS attached, and a tempmary hole made thiough it to tho 
hoin. When the aii is veil withdrawn, and kept out bj' 
touching the oiifice at every inspiiation with the \>onit of the 
tongue, the wax is at last picsscd together with the teeth, and 
the little hole in it closed up, leaving a vacuum within the hoin 
for the blood to flow fiom the already scarified parts. Tho 
edges of the horn applied to the suiface aie wetted, and cupping 
IS well perfoimed, though the doctor occasionally, b}' sepaiatiiig 
the hbiine fiom the blood in a basin of Matci by his side, and 
exhibiting it, pietends that he has exti acted something mnie 
than blood. He can thus explain tlie rationale of the cm e h} 
his own art, and the oculai demonstration given is mcII apx>ie- 
ciated 

Those doctors who have mhoiited theu piofession as an heu- 
loom fiom their fatheis and giandfatheis generally jiosscss some 
valuable knowledge, tfie lesult of long and close obseivation 
but if a man cannot say that the medical ai t is in his family, 
he may be consideied a quack With the regulai practitioneis 
I always lemained on the best teims, bj’’ lefiaining from 
appealing to doubt their slvill in the piesence of their jiatients 
Any explanation in piivate was thankfully received by them, 
aud wrong treatment changed into something moie leasonable 
■svitn cordial good willj if no on© but tb© doctor and luysolf wcio 
present at the conversation English medicines weie eagerly 
asked for and accepted by all , and we always found medical 
"nowledge an iinjioitant aid in convincing the people that we 
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■^veie lealjy anxious foi Iheu welfare. V 7 e cannot accuse them 
OT ingratitude ; in fact, we sliall lemember the kindness of the 
Lakwrains to us as long as we live 
The .suigical knowdedge of the native doctors is rather at a 
low ebb. No one ever attempted to remove a tumour except by 
exteinal applications. Those with which the natives are chiefly 
timibled are fatty and fibious tumouis, and as they all have 
the vis mcdicatrix natures m lemarkable activity, I safely 
removed an immense number. In illustiation of their want of 
siugical knowdedgo may bo mentioned tlie case of a man who 
had a tumour as laige as a child’s head. This was situated on 
the nape of his neck, and prevented his walking stiaight He 
applied to Ills chief, and he got some famous strange doctor fiom 
the east coast to cuie him Ho and Ins assistants attempted to 
dissolve it by kindling on it a little fiie made of a few small 
pieces of medicinal loots. I lemoved it for him, and he always 
ivalked with his head much moie eiect than he needed to do 
ever aftenvaids Both men and Avoraen submit to an opeiation 
■without wuncing, 01 any of that shouting which caused young 
students to famt in the operating tbeatie befoie the intio- 
duction of chloiofoim. The wmmen piide themselves on their 
ability to bear pain A mothei ^vlll addiess her little giil, 
fiom whose foot a thoin is to be extracted, with “Now, Ma, you 
aieawoman, a woman does not cry.” A man scorns to shed 
teais. When we were passing one of the deep wells in the 
Kalahari, a boy, the sou of an aged father, had been di owned 
in it while playing on its brink When all hope was gone, the 
father utteied an exceedingly great and bitter cry It was 
sorrow without hope This was the only instance I ever met 
with of a man weeping in this country 

Them ideas on obstetiics aie equally unscientiflc, and a 
medical man going near a woman at bei confinement appealed 
to them moie out of jilace than a female medical student apjieais 
to us in a dissecting-room A case of twins, however, happen- 
ing, and the ointments of all the doctois of the town proving 
utterly insufficient to effect the lelief which a few seconds of 
English ait affoided, the piejudice vanished at once As it 
would have been out of the question for me to have enteied 
upon this branch of the profession, — as indeed it would be 
inexpedient for any medical man to devote himself exclusively, 
in a thinly-peopled country, to the piactice of medicine, — I 
thereafter reserved myself for the difficult cases only , and had 
the satisfaction of often confeiiing gieat benefits on poor 
women in their hour of sorrow. The poor creatines aie^ often 
placed in a little hut built for the puipose, and are left without 
any assistance whatevei, and the numbeis of umbilical heinise 
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whicli aie met with in consequence aie veiy gieat. The women 
suffer less at their confinement than is the case in civilised 
countries j peihaps fiom their treating it not as a diseasOj hut 
as an opeiation of natiiie, requiring no change of diet, except a 
feast of meat and abundance of fresh air. The husband on 
these occasions is bound to slaughter lor his lady an ox, or goat, 

, or sheep, accoidmg to his means. 

My knowledge in the above line proem ed for me great fame 
in a department in winch I could lay no clann to merit.^ A 
woman came a distance of one bundled miles for lelief in a 
complaint which seemed to have baffled the native doctors , a 
complete cuie was the result Some twelve months after slie 
letuined to her husband, she boie a son. Hei husband having 
pieviously repioached her foi being baiien, she sent me a hand- 
some piesent, and proclaimed all ovei the countr}^ that I pos- 
sessed a medicine for the cuie of steiilit}’- The consequence 
was, that I was teased with applications fiom husbands and 
wives from all paits of the countr}^ Some came upwaids of 
two bundled miles to purchase the gieat boon, and it was in 
vain foi me to explain that I had only cuied the disease of the 
other case The moie I denied, the higher their offers rose , 
they would give any monej^ for the “ child medicine ” , and it 
was leally heait-i ending to heai the earnest entieaty, and see 
the teal ful eye, which spoke the intense desiie for offspring 
“lam getting old, you see giey bans heie and theie on my^ 
head, and I have no child , you know how Bechuana husbands 
cast then old wives away , what can I do ? I have no child to 
bung water to me when I am sick,” etc 

The whole of the countiy adjacent to the Deseit, fiom Rum- 
man to Kolobeng, oi Litubaruba, and beyond up to the latitude 
of Lake Ngami, is leraaikable for its gieat salubrity of climate. 
Not only the natives, but Euiopeans whose constitutions have 
been impaiied by an Indian climate, find the tract of countiy 
indicated both healthy and lestorative. The health and long- 
evity of the missionaiies have always been fair, though mission- 
WDikia not very conducive to either elsewheie Cases have 
been known in which patients haim come fiom the coast with' 
complaints closely resembling, if they weie not actually, those 
of consumption , and they have recoveied by the influence of 
the climate alone It must always be boiiie in mind that tbe 
climate near the coast, fiom which we leceived such very 
favoniable lepoits of the health of the Biitish tioops, is 
actual y infeiior for peisons suffeiiug fiom pulmonary com- 
plaints to that of any part not subjected to the influence of 
sea-air I have nevei seen the beneficial effects of tlie inland 
cluiiato on persons of shatteied constitutions, nor heaid their 
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high piaises of the benefit they have deiived fioni ti a veiling, 
without wishing that its biacing effects should become more 
extensively known in England No one who has visited the 
region I have above mentioned fails to lemember with pleasure 
the wild healthful gipsy life of waggon- tiavelling 

A considerable pioportion of animal diet seems requisite 
here. Independent of the want of salt, we required meat in as 
large quantity daily as we do in England, and no bad effects, 
in the way of biliousness, followed the fiee use of flesh, as in 
other hot climates, A vegetable diet causes acidity and heait- 
burn. 

Mr Oswell thought this climate much supeiior to that of 
Peru, as far as pleasuie is concerned , the want of instiuments 
unfoi tunately pi evented my obtaining accui ate scientific data 
for the medical woild on this subject , and were it not foi the 
great expense of such a trip, I should have no hesitation in le- 
commending the borders of the Kalahaii Desert as admirably 
suited for all patients having jmlmonary com2i]aints It is the 
complete antipodes to our cold damp English climate The 
winter is perfectly dry , and as not a diop of ram falls dming 
that period, namely, fiom the beginning of May to the end of 
August, damp and cold are nevei combined However hot the 
day may have been at Kolobeng, — and the theimometei some- 
times rose, previous to a fall of rain, up to 96° in the coolest 
part of our house, — yet the atmosplieie never has that steamy 
feeling nor those debilitating effects so well known in India 
and on the coast of Afiica itself. In the evenings the an 
becomes deliciously cool, and a pleasant refieshiug night follows 
the hottest day The gieatest heat ever felt is not so oppies- 
sive as it IS when theie is much humidity m the an , and the 
gieat evajioratiou consequent on a fall of ram makes the rainy 
season the most agieeable for tiavelling. Nothing can exceed 
the balmy fecliug of the evenings and mornings duiing the 
whole year You wish for an inciease neither of cold noi heat , 
and you can sit out of doois till midnight without evei think- 
ing of colds or rheumatism , oi you may sleep out at night, 
looking up to the moon till you fall asleep, without a thought 
or sign of moon-blindness Indeed during many months theie 
IS scarcely any deW. 
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Having remained five days withtlie wietclied Balcwains, seeing 
the effects of wai, of which only a very inadequate idea can 
ever be foimed by those who have not been ej’e-witn esses of its 
miseries, we piepaied to depait on the 15th January, 1853 
Seveial dogs, in better condition by far than any of the peoplej 
had taken up their residence at the water No one would own 
them , theie they had remained, and, coming on the tiail of the 
people, long after their departure from the scene of conflict, it 
w’as plain they had 

“ Held o’er the dead then carnival ” 

Hence the disgust with which they weie viewed" 

On our way fiom Ehopong, along the ancient river-bed which 
forms the pathway to Boatlanama, I found a species of cactus, 
being the third I have seen in the countiy, — namely, one in the 
colony with a bi ight red flower, one at Lake Ngami, the flower 
of which was liver-coloured, and the present one, flower un- 
known That the plant is uncommon may be inferred from the 
fact that the Bakwains find so much difficulty in recognising 
the plant again aftei having once seen it, that they beheve it 
has the power of changing its locality 

On the 21st January we reached the wells of Boatlanama, 
and found them for the first time empty Lopepe, which I had 
formerly seen a stieam running from a large leedy pool, was 
also dry The hot salt spring of Serinane, east of Lopepe, 
lieing undrinkable, we pushed on to Mashue for its delicious 
W'aters In tiavelling thiougli this country, the olfactory 
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nerves are frequently excited by a strong disagiceable odour, 
liiis IS caused a large jet-black ant named “ Leshonya ” It 
13 nearly an inch in length, and emits a pungent smell when 
alarmed, in the same manner as the slcimk. The scent must be 
as volatile as ether, for, on iriitating the insect with a stick six 
feet long, the odour is instantly perceptible 

Occasionally we lighted upon land tortoises, which, with their 
unlaid eggs, make a very agreeable dish We saw many of their 
trails leading to the salt fountain , they must have come gieat 
distances for this health-giving aiticle In lieu theieof they 
often devour wood-ashes It is wondeifulhow this leptile holds 
its place in the country When seen, it never escapes The 
young are taken for the sake of then shells , these are made 
into boxes, which, filled with sweet-smelling loots, the women 
hangaiound their peisons When oldei it is used as food, and 
the shell converted into a rude basin to hold food or water It 
owes its continuance neithei to speed nor cunning Its coloui, 
yellow and daik-biown, is well adapted, by its similaiity to the 
surrounding grass and brushwood, to lender it indistinguishable, 
and, though it makes an awkwaid attempt to run on the ap- 
proach of man, its tiust is in its bony covenng, fiom which 
even the teeth of a Iij^mna glance ofi' foiled When this long- 
lived cieature is about to deposit her eggs, she lets herself into 
the giound by thi owing the earth up lound her shell, until only 
the top IS visible , then covering up the eggs, she leaves them 
until the rains begin to fall and the liesh heibage apjieais , tlie 
young ones then come out, their shells still quite soft, and, 
unattended by then dam, begin the woild foi themselves Then 
food IS tendei glass and a plant named thotona, and the}^ fie- 
quently resoit to heaps of ashes and plates containing efiloi- 
eseence of the nitiates for the salts these contain. 

Inquiries among the Bushmen and Bakalahaii, who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the habits of the game, lead to the 
belief that many diseases prevail among wild animals I have 
seen the kokong or gnu, kdma or haitebeest, the tsessdbe, 
kukama, and the giialfe, so mangy as to be uneatable even by 
the natives Refeience has alieady been made to the peiipneu- 
monia which cuts off hoises, tolos or koodoos Gieat numbei s also 
of zebras aie found dead with masses of foam at the nostiils, 
exactly as occuis in the common “ hoise-sickness ” The pro- 
duction of the malignant caibuncle called kuatsi, or selonda, by 
the flesh when eaten, is anothei pi oof of the disease of the 
tame and wild being identical I once found a buffalo blind 
from ophthalmia standing by the fountain Otso ; when ho at- 
tempted to uin he lifted up his feet in the manner peculiar to 
blntil anniials The ihinoceioS has oiten woims on the con- 
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junction of Ins ej^es , but these are not the cause of the dimness 
of vision which will make him charge past a man "who has 
wounded Jura, if he stands peifectly still, in the belief that his 
enemy is a tieo. It piobably arises from the horn being in the 
line of vision, for the vaiiety named kuabaoba, which has a 
straight horn diiecteddownwaids away fiom that line, possesses 
acute eyesight, and is much more waiy. 

All the wild animals are subject to intestinal worms besides. 
I have obseived bunches of a tape-like thiead and short woims 
of enlaiged sizes in the ihmoceios. The zebias and elephants 
aie seldom without tliem, and a thread-woim may often lie seen 
under the peiitoneum of these animals. Shoit led laivm, whirh 
convey a stinging sensation to the hand, aie seen clustering 
round the orifice of the windpipe (tiachca) of this animal at 
the back of the throat , otheis are seen in the frontal sinus of 
antelopes , and cuiious flat leech-like worms with black eyes 
are found in the stomachs of leches The zebra, giiafic, eland, 
and kukama, have been seen mere skeletons fiom decay of theii 
teeth as well as fiom disease. 

The cainivoia, too, become diseased and mangy, lions get 
lean and perish miseiably by leason of the decay of the teeth. 
When a lion giows too old to catch game, he fiequently takes 
to killing goats in the villages , a woman or child happening to 
go out at night falls a piey too , and as this is his onl)’' source 
of subsistence now, he continues it From this circumstance 
has arisen the idea that the lion, when he has once tasted human 
flesh, loves it better than any other A man-eater is invai iably 
an old lion , and when he ovei comes his fear of man so far as 
to come to villages for goats, the people lemaik, " His teeth aie 
worn, he will soon kill men.” They at once acknowledge the 
necessity of instant action, and turn out to kill him. When 
living far away from population, or when, as is the case in some 
parts, he entei tains a wholesome diead of the Bushmen and 
Bakalahari, as soon as either disease or old age overtakes him, 
he begins to catch mice and othei small rodents, and even to eat 
glass, the natives, observing undigested vegetable matter in 
lus dioppings, follow up his trail m the certainty of finding 
him scarcely able to move under some tree, and despatch him 
without difficulty. The grass may have been eaten as medicine, 
as IS observed in dogs. 

That the fear of man often remains excessively strong in the 
cainivoia is proved fiom well-authenticated cases in which the 
lioness, m the vicinity of towns where the large game had been 
unexpectedly driven away by fiie-aims, has been known to 
assuage the paroxysm of hunger by devouring her own young. 
It must be added, that, though the effluvium which is left by 
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the footsteps of man is in general sufificient to induce lions to 
avoid a village, tlieie aie exceptions , so many came about our 
half-deserted houses at Chonuane while we were in the act of 
lemoving to Kolobeng, that the natives who remained with Mis. 
Livingstone weie teirified to stir out-of-doors in the evenings 
Bitches also have been known to be guilty of the hoi i idly un- 
natural act of eating their ovm young, piobably from the gieat 
desire foi animal food, which is experienced by the inhabitants 


as well. 

When a lion is met in the daytime, a circumstance by no 
, means unfrequent to tiavelleis m these parts, if pieconceived 
notions do not lead them to expect something veiy “ noble, oi 
^‘majestic,” they will see meielyan animal somewhat laigei 
than the biggest dog they evei saw, and partaking veiy strongly 
of the canine featuies, the face is not much like the usual 
diawings of a lion, the nose being piolonged like a ^og s , not 
exactly such as our pamteis make it, though they might learn 
bettei at the Zoological Gai dens , then ideas of majesty being 
usually shown by making their lions’ faces like old women in 
nightcaps When encountered m the daytime, the lion stands 
a second or two gazing, then tuins slowly 
slowly away for a dozen paces, looking ovei his shouMei , the 
begins to trot, and, when he thinks himself out of sight, bounds 
oif like a greyhound By day tlieie is not, as a lule, the smallest 
danger of lions which aie not molested attacking man, nor even 
on a clear moonlight night, except when they possess the bleed- 
ing o-ropy^ (natural affection), this makes them biave almos 
any danger , and if a man happens to cross to the windward of 
them, both lion and lioness will rush at him, in the 
a biteh with whelps. This does not often happen, as I only 
became aware of two or thiee instances of it. i" 

man passing wheie the wind blew fiom him to the animals, 

was bitten before be could climb a tree , and 

on horseback has been caught by the leg . spouritv on 

cumstances So geueial, however, is t ie 

moonlight nights that we seldom tied up i if 

them he loosely the waggons while on a 

a lion IS m the neighbourhood, he is almost suie to venture to 
kill an ox His appioach is always 

wounded , and any appearance of a tiap is enough to cause 1 

to refiain from malang the last spring. is India for 

istic of the feline species , when a goat is picketed m In 
the purpose of enabling the huntsman to ^ ^ ^ 

if on a plain, he would whip off the a 

stroke of the paw that no one could take aim , the 

small pit IS dug, and the goat is picketed to a stake m tiie 
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bottom 5 a small stone is tied m the ear of tbe goat, wliicb makes 
bim ciy tbe wbole nigbt. When the tigei sees the appearance 
of a trap, he walks round and round the pit, and allows the 
hunter, who is lying in wait, to have a fair shot. 

When a lion is veiy hungiy, and lying in wait, the sight of 
an animal may make him commence stalking it In one case a 
man, while stealthily crawling towards a rhinoceros, happened 
to glance behmd him, and found to his hoiioi a lion stalking 
lum , he only escaped by springing up a tiee like a cat At 
Lopepe a boness spiaug on the after quaitei of Mr Osw'elFs 
horse, and when we came up to him we found the maiks of the 
claws on the horse, and a sciatch on Mr. O.’s hand The hoise 
on feeliDg the lion on him spiang away, and the iider, caught 
by a wait-a-bit thoin, was bi ought to the ground and rendeied 
insensible His dogs saved him Another Engbsh gentleman 
(Captain Codiington) was sui prised in the same way, though 
not hunting the lion at the time, but turning lound he shot 
him dead in the neck. By accident a horse belonging to Cod- 
iington lan away, but was stopped by the biidle catching a 
stump , theie he remained a piisoner two days, and when found 
the whole space aiound was marked by the footprints of lions 
They had evidently been afiaid to attack the haltered hoise 
from feai that it was a trap Two lions came up by night to 
within three yaids of oxen tied to a waggon, and a sheep tied to 
a tiee, and stood roaring, but afiaid to make a spring. On 
another occasion one of our paitywas lying sound asleep and 
unconscious of danger between two natives behmd a bush at 
Slashuo , the fire was neaily out at then feet in consequence 
of all being completely tiled out by the fatigues of the 
pievious day, a lion came up to within thiee yaids of the 
hie, and theie commenced roaiing instead of mailing a spiing , 
the fact of their iiding-ox being tied to the bush was the oidy 
leason the lion had for not following Ins instinct, and malang a 
meal of flesh He then stood on a knoll thiee hundred yards 
di^-tant and roaied all night, and continued his giowlmg as 
the P'11 ty moved off by daylight next morning 

Nothing that I ever learned of the lion would lead me to 
alt-iibule to it either the ferocious or noble character ascribed to 
it el-ewliere It possesses none of the nobility of the Newfound- 
l.’iul or St. Bernard dogs ^Vith respect to its great strength 
thcio can bo no doubt The immense masses of muscle around 
its jaws, shoulders, and forearms, proclaim tremendous force 
i hey would seem, however, to be inferior in power to tliose of 
the Indian t^ger. Most of those feats of strength that I have 
■j"‘riOrmefl b}’^ linns, snrh as the taking away of an ox, were 
lint umying Init di.igguig or tr.iiling tiro carcase along the 
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giound: they have spiuug on some occasions on to the hind- 
quarteis of a limsc, but no one has ever seen them on tlie 
witiiers of a giiafTo They do not mount on the hind-quai tei s 
01 an elt^id even, but try to teai him doAvn with then claAvs 
Messis, UHAA’-ell and Vai don once saAV three lions endeavom mg 
to diag doAAm a buffalo, and tliey AA’ere unable to do so foi a 

time, though he was then moi tally wounded by a tAvo-ounce 
ball.i 

111 general the lion seives the animal he is attacking bj^' the 
flank iieai the hind leg, or by the tin oat beloAV the jaAV It is 
questionable AAhethei he eAmr attempts to seize an animal b}'- 
the AAutheis The flank is the most common point of attaclc, 
ftud that IS the pait ho begins to feast on fiist Thenalnes 
and lions are Amiy similai in tlieir tastes m the selection of tit- 
bits an eland may be seen disemboAvelled by a lion, so com- 
pletely, that he scaicel}?- seems cut u}! at all The boAvels and 
fatty parts foim a full meal foi even the largest lion The 
jaclral comes sniffing about, and sometimes siiffeis for his 
temerity by a stroke fiom the liou’s paAv laying him dead 
When gorged, the lion falls fast asleep and is then easily 
despatched. Hunting a lion with dogs involves very little 

^ This singular encounter, m the words of an eyo-witness, happened as 
follows — 

"My South Afncan Journal is now before mo, and I have got hold of the 
account of the hon and buffalo .iffair , here it is — ‘ 15tli Sept, 1816 Oswoll 
and I weie riding this afternoon along the banks of the Limpopo, when a water- 
buck stai tod m iront of us I dismounted, and was following it through the 
jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and, after going a little distance, stood 
still, and the ueaiest hull turned lound and looted at me A ball Irom the 
two-ouucer crashed into his shouldei, and they all thieo made off Oswell and 
1 followed as soon as I had reloaded, and when we were in sight of the buffalo, 
and gainmg on him at every stride, three lions leapt on the nnfoitunato biute , 
he belloAved most lustily as ho kept up a kind of running fight , but he was, 
of course, soon overpowered and pulled down We had a fine view of the 
stiaiggle, and saw* the lions on their hind legs tearing away with teeth and claws 
in most ferocious stylo We crept np within thirty yaids, aud, kneeling doan, 
hlazed away at the lions My iifle was a single barrel, and I had no spare gun 
One lion fell dead almost on the hnffilo, he had meiely time to turn towaids 
ns, seize a bush with Ins teeth, and drop dead with the stick m his jaws The 
second made off immediately , and the thud laised his head, coolly looked round 
for a moment, then went on tearing and biting at the carcase as hard as over W e 
letiied a short distance to load, then again advanced and filed The lion made 
oil, Hut a hall that he received ought to have stopped him, as it went clean 
through his shoulder-blade He was followed np and killed, after having chai ged 
several times Both lions were males It is not often that one hags a hiace of 
lions and a hull hullalo in about ton minutes It was an excitmg adventure, and 
I shall never foigefc 16 ’ 

" Such, my deir Livingstone, is the plain, unvarnished account The buffalo 
had, of couise, gone close to wlieio the lions ueie lying down for the day, and 
tliey, seeing him lame and bleeding, tliought the oppoitumty too good a one to 
bo lost 

"Ever yours, 

“FuANK VihDOS ” 
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danger as compared witL linntmg the Indian tiger , because the 
dogs bring him out of cover and make him stand at bay, giving 
the hunter plenty of time for a good deliberate shot. 

Where game is abundant, there you may expect lions lu pro- 
portionately large numbers They are never seen in herds, but 
six 01 eight, probably one family, occasionally hunt together. 
One IS in much moie danger of being lun ovei when walking 
in the streets of London, than he is of being devoured by 
lions m Afiica, unless engaged in hunting the animal. Indeed, 
nothing that I have seen or heaid about lions would consti- 
tute a barrier in the way of men of ordinal y courage and 
enterprise 

The same feeling which has induced the modern painter to 
caricatuie the lion, has led the sentimentalist to considei the 
lion’s roar the most teiiific of all earthly sounds. We hear of 
the “ majestic roar of the king of beasts.” It is, indeed, well 
calculated to inspne fear if jmu hear it in combination with the 
tiemendously loud thunder of that coiintiy, on a night so pitchy 
daik that every flash of the intensely vivid lightning leaves 
you with the impiession of stone-blindness, while the lain pouis 
down so fast that your fiie goes out, leaving you without the' 
piotection of even a tree, or the chance of youi gun going o£P 
But when you aie in a corufoi table house or waggon, the case is 
very diffeient, and you heai the roar of the lion without any 
awe or alaim The silly ostiich makes a noise as loud, yet he 
never was feared by man To talk of the majestic roai of the 
lion 13 meie majestic twaddle On my mentioning this fact 
some years ago, the assertion was doubted, so I have been care- 
ful ever since to inquiie the opmions of Euiopeans, who have 
heard both, if they could detect any diffeience between the roar 
of a lion and that of anostiich, the invaiiable answer was — 
that they could not when the animal was at any distance The 
natives assert that they can detect a vaiiation between the 
commencement of the noise of each. There is, it must be 
admitted, considerable difference between the smging noise of a 
lion when full, and his deep gruff growl when hungry. In 
geneial the hon’s voice seems to come deeper from the chest 
than that of the ostiich , but to this day I can distinguish 
between them with ceitainty only by knowing that the ostiich 
roars by day and the lion by night. 

The African lion is of a tawny colour, lilce that of some 
mastiffs The mane in the male is large, and gives the idea of 
great power. In some lions the ends of the hair of the mane aie 
black , these go by the name of black-maned lions, though as a 
V hole all look of the yellow tawny colour At the time of the 
disrnvo!}’- of the lake, Messrs Oswell and Wilson shot two speci- 
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mens of another vaiiety. One was an old lion, whose teeth 
were meie stumps, and his claws worn quite blunt, the other 
was full grown, in the piime of life, with white peifect teeth, 
both were entirely destitute of mane. The lions, in the countiy 
near the lake, give tongue less than those further south. We 
scarcely ever heard them roar at all 

The lion has othei checks on inoidinate increase besides man. 
fle seldom attacks full-grown animals, but frequently, when a 
buffalo calf is caught by him, the cow rushes to the rescue, and 
a toss from her often kills him One we found was n 

and on the Leeambye another, which died near Sesheke, had all 
i»he appearance of having received his death-blow frorti a. u a o. 
It IS questionable if a single lion evei attacks a full-giown 
buffalo. The amount of roaiing heaid at night, on occasions 
when a buffalo is killed, seems to indicate there are always more 

than one lion engaged in the onslaught j x 

On the plain south of Sebituanes fold, a heid of buffaloes 

kept a nuinbei of lions flora then t^^ 

thin heads to the enemy The young ^ ® f 

real One toss from a bull would kill the strongest lion that 

ever breathed. I have been mformed that 
even the tame buffaloes feel then supeiioiity to some wild 
animals for they have been seen to chase a tiger up the hills, 
bZ^mg as /they ewed the sport 

any elephants except the calves, which, when young ore some 
tuies tom by them, eveiy living thing 

elephant, yet a full-giowu one would be an 2 

ihinoceros , the lion rushes off at the mere sight of this latter 

^^In the country adiacent to Mashue great numbers of diffeient 
in tne couniry ,yround is often so undermined with 

kinds of mice exist Ihe grouna ibuioe T,if-tle hav- 

their buiiows, that the foot sinks in ^ ^^mp^than that in 
cocks, about two feet high, f creXes The 

breads, are made by one vaiiety of ® foi 

same thing is don^in re~n™al y 
obvious imi poses, but it is diaciUt nere to aivxu« 

”iic“ “stints be expected, for fte one 

pieys on ontencrof' these 'nixmus reptiles'’ Occa- 

rZy,\Cetf—tondi„g every 

find their way in, but oven the most venomous sorts bite only 
■ SwryoUs (F Oau»r), IWvs >. ‘‘jf./jSt.nS 

(Smitl,)! all possess tins tab.t m “ JTft. oV. pm ■“ 

rnay bo seen S>caping danger wifcli ns young banging ro 

body. 
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when pul into bodily hi.ii oi wlfui tH'dutju upoiij or 

when the sexes come touefliei. I ojmo fontid n roil of 
skins, made by a number of (licm io^efher in Ibe 

manner dcsciibcd l\v tlio .Dunds of (/M Wboii in t be count ty, 
one feels nothing of that nlaim and lo.itlnng bich ueiouj,' 
experience when sifting in a coinfoi {able Fundi di U'om ixading 
about them, j’ct they aio na^'ly thing'^, and v/e m^uu t'» h,i\o an 
instinctive feeling against them. Jn nialang the thru for our 
Mabotsa house, I hajijioncd to h\v%o a small hole at tlie coUiCr 
below Eaily one moinmg a man came to call foi artudo 
I had pioiniscd. I at once wont to the door, and, it l»osnE driilc, 
tiod on a scipent The moment I felt tlm cnM sea]3'.skin tv ine 
lound a pait of my log, mv latent instinct was ions d, and I 
jumped up higlier lliaii I o\ci did befoie, oi Impe fodoagein, 
shaking the leptile off in the Icaji I piobabF' tiol on if near 
the head, and so pic%ented it luting me, but did not sfoji to 
examine 

Some of the seipents aic paiticulaily \onomoim One was 
killed at Kolobcng of a daik blown, neaily black eoloui, 8 feet 
3 inches long This species (picakholu) is so copiously sn]>pl!cd 
with poison, that, when a number of dogs attack it, the tir^t 
bitten dies almost instantaneously, flio second in about five 
minutes, the tliud in an hour or so, wdnlo tlic fourth may live 
seveial houis In a cattle-pen it produces gieat, mi'^edncf lu the 
same w'aj^ The one w^e killed at Kololruig eon tinned to distil 
clear poison fiom the fangs foi horns after its head was cut oif- 
This was probably that wdnch passes bj' the name of the " spit- 
ting seipeut,” "which is believed to be able to eject its poison 
into the eyes when the wnnd favoins its foicilile cxpnation. 
They all requite watei , and come long distances to the Zoiiga, 
and other iiveis and pools, in seaich of it \Yq ha\o anothci 
dangeiouR seipent — the puff addei — and seicial vipcis One, 
named by the inhabitants “ Noga-pntsaney’ or bOi[>ont of a kid, 
utters a cry by night exactly like the bleating of that animal 
I heaid one at a sjiot w^here no kid could possibly haie been. 
It is supposed by the natives to lure tiavelleis to itself by this 
bleating Seveial vaiieties, w^ben alarmed, emit a peculiar 
odour, by wbich the people become aware of then piesenco in a 
house We have also the cobra {Naia heqe^ Smith) of seveial 
colours or vane ties Yvhen anno5’’ed, the^’’ laise their heads up 

about a foot from the ground, and flatten the neck m a tlueat- 
ening manner, daiting out the tongue and retiacting it wuth 
^at velocity, while then fixed glassy eyes glare as if manger, 
inere aie also various species of the genus Dendrophis, as the 
Bucephalus viridis^ or gieen tree-climber They climb trees m 
seaicli of buds and eggs, and are soon discoveied by all the buds 
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in tuo Jieidiboiuliood colleclmc; and souncliiifc an alaim ^ Their 
Icings are formed not so much foi injecting poison on external 
objccis as for keeping in any animal or bud of which they have 
gnl hold. In the case of the Dasypeltis inornaius (Smith) the 
teeth aie small, and favoui able foi the passage of thin-shelled 
eggs wililioiit bi caking The egg is taken in unbroken till it is 
within the gullet, or about 2 inches behind the head The 
giilar teeth placed tlicie bieak the shell without spilling the 
contents, as would he the case if the fiont teeth weie laige 

^ “ As tln« smlce, BuerphaJus Capensts, in our opinion, is not provided with 
a poisonous fluid to into wounds tlieso tangs may inflict, tucy must 

consequently be intended foi a puiposo diftcront to those ivlnch exist in poison- 
ous reptiles Tbcir use fccems to bo to offer obstacles to tbe refcroqiession of 
ainnnls, pucIi as birds, etc , ■ubilo they aio only partially ivitlim the mouth, 
and fiom the circuni'-tauce of these fangs being directed backivards, and not 
adniiKiiig of being iviiicd so as to foim an angle with the edge of the piw, tlicv 
ore ivo'l litted to act as poi.erful lioldois when once they penetrate the skin aud 
■“oft pi,jts of the prey ivliicb their possessors may bo in the act of sivaUowing 
Wilbont such fangs escapes uoiiUl bo common , ivitb sucb fcboy are rare 

“Tlic intnes of Soutb Alnca icgird tbe Bucephalus Capensts as poisonous, 
but in llicii opinion v,o cannot concui, as ue have uot been able to discover 
the cxistonco of any glands maiiifcsUy organized for tbo 
The fangs are enclosed in a soft, pulpy slicatb, the inner 
commonly coated vcitb a tliin glany secretion llns secietion 
Imc something acrid aud irritating in its qualities, vvbicb may, when it enters 
a wound, occasion pain and oven svvolliiig, but nothing of ^ 

“ d'lie Buconhalvs Capensts is generally found upon trees, to which it resorw 
for the puipose of catching birds, upon wbicb it dobgbts to feed 
of a specimen m a tiee is goiiei.illy soon discovered by tbe buds ® 

bourhood, who collect around it and (Ij to and £10, uttering the most Pieicmg 
ones, until some one, moie tcrioi-stuiclc than the rest, actually ^ a 

and, almost without resistauce, becomes a meal for its enemy ■, A - 
proceeding the siialro is generally obseived with its bead ^ 

twelve inches above tbe branch lound winch its body and tail aio e ’ ,v 

its month open and its neck inflated, as if anxiously endeavouiiug to 
terror winch it would almost appeal it was awaio would sooner or later hung 

witbm its giusp some one of the featheied gioup „^n,oioao tmo that 

“ Whatever may bo said in ridicule of fascination, it “evortbeless H^t 
buds, and even quadrupeds, are, under ceitam ciicumsta , _q-q extia- 
fiom tbe presence of certain of tbeir enemies, Rilnation of actual 

oidmary, unable to resist tbe propensity to advance from exem- 

safeiy into one of tbo most imminent danger Ibis ‘ . equally 

pli Tied in the case of buds and snakes, and I have Pewildeied by 

CU110U8, m which antelopes and other quadiupeds , eontoitious they 

the sudden appoaiance of ciocodiles, and by the ‘ , _ ag -vyincb they 

practised, as to be unable to fly or even move from the spot tev^ids which tuoy 

weio appioaching to seize them ” (Dr Andrew Smit o hi o naturalist from 

In addition to those interesting statements of the ^ . J„atii™ 

w'hom I have taken this note, it may bo added that fir , Cg ,1- ju the 

effect on some kinds of toads They may be seen St 

evenings without ever starting back on feebng pam hottest 

embers rather increases the energy with winch they s ri ,?hen their juices 
parts, and they never cease their steuggles for the cen Various insects 

are coagulating and their bulbs stiffening in the roasting awav from 

also are thus fascinated , but the scoipions may bo s ^ their 

the file in fierce disgust, and they are so irntated as to inflict at that time 

most painful stings 
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The shell IS then e]eclcd. Othoia aj.^ear to bo luumlesa, and 
even edible. Of the latter soi t is the lai gc py 1 hon. mot sc pallah, 
or tall. The largest spccmicns of this aic about 35 or 20 feet 
m length; they aiepoifcctly hannlc'??, and li\o on cninll animnL, 
chiefly the lodcntia , occasionally, tlio .stenibnek and pallah 
fall victims, and are sucked into its coni]»aial!\c]y small mouth 
m boa-consti ictor fashion. One ivo shot ivas 11 feet 10 inches 
long, and as thick as a man’s leg. WJicn shot through the 
spine, it was capable of lifting itself up about fno feet high, and 
opened its mouth m a thicatcning mannoi , but the }v<or thing 
was inoie inclined to ciaivl av a}’ The flesh is much iclished 
by the Bakalahaii and Bushmen: the 3 ' canw away each has 
poition, like logs of wood ovoi their shonhlers. 

Some of the Bayei 3 ’e we met at Sobituanc's foid pictendod to 
be unaffected by the bite of serpent-s, and showed the feat o! 
laceiatmg their arms with the teeth of such as aie uiifurnishod 
with the poison-fangs Tlic}’^ also swallow the pnis''m, 1 ) 3 * way 
of gaining notoriety , but Dr. Andiow Smith put the siuceuty 
of such pel sons to the test b 3 ^ offering thorn the fangs of a ically 
poisonous vaiiet}’^, and found they shiaiik fioin the cxpeinncui. 

When we reached the Bamangwato, tlie chief Sokomi was 
paiticulaily fiiendl}’-, collected all his peojde to the religious 
services we held, and explained his leasons foi compelling some 
Englishmen to pay him a horse. “ They would not soli him 
any powder, though they had plenty , so he compelled them to 
give it and the hoise for nothing lie would not deny the ev- 
toition to me, that would be ‘ bohciehere ’ (swindling)” He 
thus thought extortion better than swindling I could not 
detect any diffeience in the moiality of the two tiansat fcions, 
but SekomFs ideas of honesty aie the low’^est 1 have met with in 
any Bechuana chief, and this instance is mentioned as the only 
appioach to demanding payment for leave to pass that I have 
met with in the South In all other cases the difficult 3 " has 
been to get a chief to give us meu to show the waj, aud the 
payment has onl}’^ been for guides Englishmen have alw*a 3 'S 
very properly avoided giving that idea to the native mind winch 
we shall heieafter find prove troublesome, that pa 3 nneut ought 
to be made for passage through a couutiy 

All the Bechuana and Caffie tubes south of the Zambesi 
practise ciicumcision {boffuera), but the iites obseived are caiti- 
fully concealed The initiated alone can appioaoh, but in this 
town I was once a spectator of the second pait of the ceiemony 
of the circumcision, called “ sechn ” Just at the dawn of day, 
a row of boys of nearly fourteen years of age stood naked in the 
kotla, each having a pair of sandals as a shield on his hands 
Facing them stood the men of the town in a similar state of 
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s’^iPP^e 

TinW M ’’'pl'2^'^oa(6mu«/rtm), and engaged m a dance 
nameri koha, m v/iiich quesiions aie put to the boyg, as ''Will 
jou giiard the chief well ? ” " Will you herd the cattle well ? ” 
ana while (he lattoi give an affirmative lesponse, the men lush 
lorwaid to ihera, and each aims a full-weight blow at the back 
01 one of the boys . shielding himself with the sandals above 
nis head, he causes the supple wand to descend and bend into 
nis bark, and evei y stroke inflicted thus makes the blood squirt 
out of a wound a foot oi eighteen inches long At the end of 
the dance, tlie b03's’ hades nio seamed with wounds and weals, 
the seal s of which remain through life. This is intended to 
harden the young soldiois, and piepaie them foi the lank of 
luen* After this coromon}’’, and aftei lulling a rhmoceios, they 
maj' mai i y a wife 

In the " koha ” the same resjiect is shown to age as in many 
other of their customs A younger man, nislnng fiom the lauks 
to evoi cise his wand on the backs of the youths, may be him- 
self the object of cbastisemout by the older, and, on the occasion 
refened to, Sekoini received a severe ent on the leg from one 
of his gre3'-haired people On my joking with some of the 
young men on their want of courage, notwithstanding all the 
beatings of which they boie marks, and hinting that oiu soldieis 
weie bravo without suffering so much, one rose up and said, 
‘Ask him if, when he and I weie compelled by a lion to stop 
and make a fiie, I did not lie down and sleep as well as him- 
self.” In other parts a challenge to try a lace would have been 
given, and 3'-ou may frequently see giOAvn men adopting that 
means of testing supeiioiity, like so many childien 
The sechu IS pi actised b3’’ three tubes only Bogueia is ob- 
served by all the Bechuanas and Oaffies, but not by the negro 
tribes beyond 20° south The “ boguei a ” is a civil rather than 
a religions i ite All the boys of an age between ten and four- 
teen or fifteen are selected to be the companions for life of one 
of the sons of the chief Theyaie taken out to some letired 
spot in the foiest, and huts are erected for their accommodation, 
the old men go out and teach them to dance, initiating them, at 
the same time, into all the mysteries of ^rican politics and 
government. Each one is expected to compose an oration in 
praise of himself, called a " leina ” or name, and to be able to 
lepeat it with sufficient fluency. A good deal of beating is re- 
quiied to bring them up to the required exc0llenc3’- in different 
matters, so that, when they return fiom the close seclusion m 
which they are kept, they have generally a number of scars to 
show on their backs. These bands or regiments, named mepato 
iu the plural and mopato in the singular, receive particular ap- 

K 
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pellations, as, the Matsatsi — the suns, the Mahusa — the inileiSj 
equivalent to our Coldstreams oi Enniskillens , and though 
living in diffeient parts of the town, they turn out at the call, 
and act undei the chief’s son as their commander They 
recognise a sort of equality and paitial communism ever after- 
wards, and address each othei by the title of molekano or com- 
rade In cases of offence against their rules, as eating alone 
when any of then comrades are within call, or in cases of 
cowaidice oi dereliction of duty, they may stiike one another, 
or any membei of a youngei mopato, but never any one of an 
older band, and when thiee or four cornpanies have been made, 
the oldest no longer takes the field in time of war, but remains 
as a guard over the women and children When a fugitive 
comes to a tube, he is diiected to the mopato analogous to that 
to which in his own tube he belongs, and does duty as a mem- 
ber No one of the natives knows how old he is If asked his 
age he answeis by putting another question — “Does a man re- 
member when he was born ^ ” Age is reckoned b}’' the number 
of mepato they have seen pass through the formulse of admission 
When they see four or five mepato younger than themselves 
they are no longer obliged to beai anus The oldest individual 
I evei met boasted he had seen eleven sets of boys submit to 
the bogiieia Supposing him to have been fifteen when he saw 
his own, and fiesh bands weie added every six or seven years, 
he must have been about forty ivlien he saw the fifth, and may 
have attained seventy-five or eiglity years, which is no great 
age , but it seemed so to them, for he had now doubled the age 
foi bii]iei aunuation among them It is an ingenious plan for 
attaching the membei s of the tube to the chief’s family, and 
foi imparting a discipline which renders the tribe eas}’’ of com- 
mand On then letuin to the toum from attendance on the 
ceienionies of initiation, a prize is given to the lad who can run 
fastest, the article being placed where all may see the winner 
1 un up to snatch it They are then considered men (banona, 
Mri), and can sit among the elders in the kotla Dorm erly they 

veie onl}^ boys (basimaUe, pueii) The first missionaiies set 
their faces against the boguera, on account of its connection 
with heathenism, and the fact that the jmuths learned much evil, 
and became disobedient to their parents Rrom the general 
success of these men, it is perhaps better that younger mission- 
aues should tiead in their footsteps, for so much evil may 
result fiom bieaking down the authority on which, to those 
V 10 caunot read, the whole system of our influence appears to 
les , hat innovators ought to he made to propose then new 

laws— with ropes around their' 





“BOYALli:”— liAMANGWATO HILLS 

Piobably Uie <‘bogiieia” was only a sanitary and political 
. raoasuiG, and tlicie being no contmnons chain of tubes prac- 
tising the iite between the Aiabs and the Bechnanas, or Caifies, 
and as it is not a reliijinus ceiemon}", it can scaicelj’’ be traced* 
as is oflou done, to a Mahometan sonice ’ 

A somewhat analogous ceiemony (bo3nale) takes place for 
young wmmen, and the piotcgees appear abioad dulled under 
the surveillance of an old lady to tlie caiijung of watei The}’’ 
aie clad dining the whole time in a diess composed of lojies 
made of alternate pnmpkin-seeds and bits of reed stiung to- 
gether, and wound lound the bod}’- m a figuie-of-eight fashion 
They aie inuicd in this wa}’- to bear fatigue, and cany laige 
pots of watei under the guidance of the stem old hag They 
have often scais from bits of binning chaicoal having been ap- 
plied to the foieaim, which must have been done to test their 
power of beaiing pain 

The Bamangwato hills aie part of the range called Bakaa 
The Bakaa -feiibc, however, removed to Kolobeng, and is now 
joined to that of Sechele The range stands about 700 or 80C 
feet above the plains, and is composed of great masses of black 
basalt It is probabl}’- part of the latest series of volcanic locks 
in South Afiica At tlie eastern end these lulls have cuiious 
fungoid or enp-shaped hollows, of a size which suggests the idea 
of ciateis Within these are masses of the lock ciystallized m 
the colnmnai form of this formation. Tlie tops of the columns 
aie quite distiuct, of the hexagonal foim, like the bottom of the 
cells of a lionej’-comb, but tliey are not parted fiom each other as 
in the Cave of Bingal In many pai ts the lava-sti earns may be 
recognised, for theie tlie lock is lent and split in evei}’- direction 
but no soil IS yet found in the intei stices When we wei e sittings 
m the evening, aftei a hot day, it was quite common to hear 
tliese masses of basalt split and fall among each other with the 
peculiar iinging sound which makes people believe that tins 
rock contains raucli iron Seveial laige masses, in splitting 
thus by the cold acting suddenly on paits expanded by the heat 
of the day, have slipped down the sides of the lulls, and, im- 
pinging against each other, have foimed cavities in which the 
Bakaa took refuge against their enemies Thenumeious chinks 
and crannies left by these huge fragments made it quite im- 
possible for their enemies to smoke them out, as was done by 
the Boeis to the ppople of Mankopane 

This mass of basalt, about six miles long, has tilted up the 
rooks on both the east and west, these npheaved rocks are the 
ancient silmian schists which foimed the bottom of the great 
piimaeval valley, and lilce all the recent volcanic rocks of this 
country have a hot fountain in them vicmity, namely, that of 
Sermane. 
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In passing tlirongL these hills on onr way horth we enter a 
pass named Manakalougwej or Unicorn’s Pass The nnicorn 
heie IS a large edihle caterpillar, with an eiect honi-like tail 
The pass was also called Poiapora (or gurgling of water), from 
a stieam having lun thiough it. The scene must have been 
veiy different in formei times fiom what it is now This is 
part of the river Mahalapi, which so-called mvei scarcely merits 
the name, any moie than the meadows of Edinburgh deserve 
the title of North Loch These hills aie the last we shall see 
for months The country be 5 mnd consisted of large patches of 
tiap-covered tufa, having little soil or vegetation except tufts of 
grass and wait-a-bit thorns, in the midst of extensive sandy, 
grass-covered plains These yellow-coloured grassy plains, with 
mcretloa and mahatla bushes, form quite a characteristic feature 
of tie courtly The yellow or dun-colour prevails duiing a 
gieat part of the year The Bakwain hills aie an exception to 
the usual flat suiface, for they are covered with green trees to 
their tops, and the valleys are often of the most lovely green. 
The tiees aie laiger too, and even the plains of the Bakwain 
country contain trees instead of bushes If you look noith fiom 
the hills we are now leaving, the country partakes of this latter 
chaiacter It appears as if it were a flat covered with a forest 
of ordinal y-sized tiees from 20 to 30 feet high, but when you 
travel'over it they are not so closely planted but that a waggon 
with care maj^ be guided among them The grass grows in 
tufts of the size of one’s hat, with bare, soft sand between 
Nowheie heie have we an approach to English lawns, or the 
pleasing appearance of English greensward 

In no pait of this countiy could Euiopean grain be cultivated 
without irrigation. The natives all cultivate the douirha or 
holcus soighiim, maize, pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, and 
diffeient kinds of beans , and they aie entirely dependent for 
the growth of these on rams Their instrument of culture is 
the hoe, and the chief labour falls on the female portion of the 
community In this respect the Bechuanas closely resemble 
the Caffres The men engage m hunting, milk the cows, and 
have the entiie control of the cattle , they prepare the skins, 
make the clothing, and in many respects may be considered a 
nation of tailors 

Sekomi’s we generally have heard his praises 
soundea by a man who rises at bi eak of da 3 >’ and utters at the 
top of his voice the oration which that ruler is said to have com- 
pose at his boguera This repetition of his “ leina,” or oration, 
IS so pleasing to a chief that he generally sends a handsome 
picsont to the man who does it 

January 28t7i . — Passing on to Letloche, about twenty miles 
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Tills 

first 

The 


-theie 13 
news 13 
I heaid 


jjeyoud tlio tre found a fine supply of water 

n a pnuit of so macli intmest in that conntiy that the 
(|t:cstion v.e ash of passer's hy is^ “Ifaro you had a%ater ? ” 
hr-t a native pius to a fellow-countiymau is, “Where 

IS the rain r ' And though thoj^ ai-e hy no means an iintrath- 
ful natson, the nns-wer i^eueiallj' is, “I don’t know- 
jiA}jf>^v, c are lAllcd with hun^ci and by the sun ” If 
a^kfd fur, they commouco with, “There is no news, 

‘■"'ino la, 5 oiily,*' and then toll all the}" know. 

d bis sp-’f vos i^fi Goidon Ouinmiu" s fin tliest station noi th. 
Oni hou*--'* a? Kohdienix havnif^ been quite in tlie hnniing- 
oountrv, rlnu' re!<Kc ■> ami bu/lMops seveial times lUshcd past, 
and I u An able t-o shmt tho J.itlei twice fiotn our own dooi 
Wo wcie favutned bj' visits fioin this f.nnons Inmter during 
each of the fne years of his uarfaie uith uild animals Many 
isnglish i^ontieineri folJouing the same pnisuits paid then 
pniidos and nSNistnnls so punctually that in making aiiange- 
nicnh -3 foi them wo had to he caieful that four did not go wheie 
two only weta wantc 1 they know so ax'oII that an Englishman 
would ]/ay that they depended implicitly on his woid of honour, 
and imt only uould the}’ go and hunt for five 01 si\ mouths in 
the noi th, endining all tho liaidsliips of that iiying mode of 


life, V ith little else but meat of 
willingl}' wont .seven bundled 


game to subsist on, 
or emht hnndiod 


'Grabaul^s Tov n, 


lOCGiving 


foi 


wages 


but they 
miles to 
only a mus]».et, worth 


fifteen shillings 

No one ever deceived them excejit one man , and as I believed 
that be was afilicted with n slight clegiee of the insanity of 
gi eediness, I iiiiheld the honoui of the English name by paying 
ills debts As the guides of Mr Gumming were fuinished 
through my influence, and usually got some stiict chaiges as to 
their behaviour befoie paiting, looking upon me in the light of 
a father, they always came to give me an account of then 
service, and told most of those hunting adventures which have 
since been given to the wmrld, before we bad the pleasure of 
healing our fiieiid relate them himself by our oavu fiieside I 
had thus a tolerably good oppoitunity of testing their accuiacy, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that for those who love that 
sort of thing Ml Cumming’s book conveys a ti uthful idea of 
South Afiican hunting Some things in it lequire explanation, 
but the numbers of animals said to have been met with and 
killed aie by no means impiobable, considering the amount of 
largo game then in the country. , Two other gentlemen hunting 
in the same region destroyed in one season no fewer than 
seventy-eight rhinoceroses alone Spoilsmen, however, would 
not now find an equal nuipber, foi as guns are iniroduceq 
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among the tribes all these fine animals melt away like annw in 
spring. In the nioie i emote disiiicts \vhoie htearins hate not 
yet been intioduced, wiih tlio binglo OKccption of tlm ilunnccios 
the game is to be found in nnmbcTs nnn’h gi eater tban Mr. 
Gumming evei saw. Tbo 1 seise is, bowevov, an insnp<nable 
baiiier to hunting with hoises (lieio, and Luiapf'unB can do 
nothing on foot The step of iho elephant v hen ( hniging the 
hunter, though appaienily not quick, is so long that the pace 
equalsthospcedofagoodhoi.se at a canter. A j’oung •■’poils- 
man, no mattei how gieat among ])]icas.inf s, fo\<s, and Iiouiuls, 
would do well to pause bcfoio lesolving to bia\o ftnir fm the 
excitement of iisking such a tciiihe chaige; the •'(ifnm, or 
tiumpeting, of this enoiinous biuto when infiuiakd is inoio 
like what the shiiek of a Ficnch steain-uhistlo would be to 
a man standing on the dan goious ]>.ut of a lailuud, than aiij" 
othei eaithly sound a hoi so umiscd to it will soinetnncs stand 
sbiveiing instead of taking his ndei out of danger. It lias 
happened often that the poor ainmal’s Icg.s do then duty so 
badly that lie falls and expo.ses his iidei to be tiodden into a 
mummy, oi, losing Ins piesonco of mind, the i ider may allow’ 
the hoise to dash undei a tiee and ciack his ciaiuum against a 
branch As one chaige fioni an elephant ha-? made cmbiyo 
Niraiods bid a final adieu to the chase, incipient Goidoii Cum- 
mings might tiy their neives by standing on lailw a} s till tbo 
engmes weie wathm a few' yaids of them .ITunting elephants 
on foot w'ould he not less dangeions,^ unless the Ceylon mode of 
killing them by one shot could be follow'ed * it has uevei been 
tiled in Afiica 

Advancing to some w’ells bejmnd Letlochc, at a spot named 
Kanue, we found tliem caiefully hedged lound by the people of 
a Bakalahaii Tillage situated neai the sjiot "We had then 
sixty miles of countiy in front without w’ater, and veiy dis- 
tressing for the oxen, as it is generally deep, soft sand Theio 
is one sucking-place, around which w’eie congregated gieat 
numbeis of Bush- women with their egg-shells and leeds 
Mathuluane now contained no watei , and Motlatsa onljr a small 
supply, so we sent the oxen acioss the country to the deep w’ell 
Nkauane, and half w'eie lost on the waj' AVhen found at last 
they had been five whole days without water Vei}' laige 
numbers of elands w'eie met with as usual, though they seldom 
can get a sip of dunk Many of the plains heie have laige 
expanses of glass without tiees, but 3'ou seldom see a tieeless 
hoiizon The ostiich is generally seen quietly feeding on some 


x 


^ Since maing the above statement it has received confumation m the 
resiled death of hfr. \Ynhlbci5 irhile hqiitmg pieplrintR on foot at Late 
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spot where no one can approach him without being detected by 
ms waiy eye. M tlie waggon moves along far to the windward 
6 tmnks It IS intending to ciuinnvent him, so he rushes up a 
mile or so fiom the leewaid, and so neai to the front oxen that 
one sometimes gefs a shot at the silly bud. When he begins 
to run ail the game in siglit follow his example I have seen 
thm folly taken advantage of when he was quietly feeding m 
a valley open at both ends. A number of men would commence 
running, as if to cut off his retieat from the end tlnough which 
the wind came , and although ho had the whole country him- 
dieds of miles befoie him by going to tiieothei end, on ho madly 
1 ushed to get j)asi i ho men, and so was speai ed lie never swerves 
from the conisehc once adopts, but only mci eases his speed 
When, the ostiich is feeding, Jus pace is fiom twenty to 
twenty-two inches, when walking, but not feeding, it is twenty- 
six inches, and when terrilied, as in the case noticed, it is 
from eleven and a half I0 thiiteen and even fourteen feet in 
length Only in one case was I at all satisfied of being able to 
count the late of speed by a stop watch, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, there were thiity in ten seconds, goneially one’s eye 
can no moie follow the legs tlian it can the spokes of a carnage- 
wheel in lapid motion If we take the above number, and 
twelve feet stiide as the aveiage pace, we have a speed of 
twenty-Six miles an hour It cannot be very much above that, 
and is theiefore slower tli an a lailway locomotive They aie 
sometimes shot by the hoiseman making a cioss cut to their uiide- 
viatmg course, but few Englishmen ever succeed m killing them. 

The ostrich begins to lay her eaigs befoie she has fixed on a 
siiot foi a nest, which is only a hollow a few inches deep in the 
sand, and about a yaid in diametei Sohtaiy eggs, named by 
the Bechuanas “ lesetla,” aie thus found lying foisaken all over 
the country, and become a prey to the jackal She seems 
averse to risking a spot for a nest, and often lays her eggs in 
that of another ostrich, so that as many as forty-five have been 
found in one nest Some eggs contain small conci etions of the 
matter which forms the shell, as occurs also in the egg of the 
common fowl 5 this has given use to the idea of stones m the 
eggs Both male and female assist m the incubations ; but the 
numbers of females being always gieatest, it is probable that 
cases oceux in which the females have the entire^ charge 
Several eggs lie out of the nest, and are thought to be intended 
as food foi the first of the newly-hatched brood till the rest 
come out and enable the whole to stai t in quest of food I have 
several times seen newly-hatched young in charge of the cock, 
who made a veiy good attempt at appearing lame in tne 
fof^hion, in order to diaw off the attention of pursuers iQQ 
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young squat down and remain immovable when too small to run 
far, but attain a wondeiful degiee of speed when about the size 
of common fowls^ It cannot be assei ted that ostiiches are poly" 
gamous, though they often appear to be so When caught they 
are easily tamed, but are of no use in their domesticated state. 

The egg is possessed of very gieat vital power. One kej^t in 
a room during moie than thiee months, in a tempeiatuie about 
60°, when bioken was found to have a paitially developed live 
chick in it. The Bushmen caiefully avoid touching the eggs, 
or leaving marks of human feet near them, when they find a 
nest They go up the wind to the spot, and with a long stick 
remove some of them occasionally, and, by pi eventing any 
suspicion, keep the hen laying on for months, as we do with 
fowls The eggs have a strong, disagreeable flavour, which only 
the keen appetite of the Desert can leconcile one to The 
Hottentots use their tiousers to cairy home the twenty or 
twenty-five eggs usually found in a nest , and it has happened 
that an Englishman, intending to imitate this knowing dodge, 
comes to the waggons with blistered legs, and, aftei great toil, 
finds all the eggs uneatable, from having been .some time sat 
upon Our countrymen invaiiably do best when they continue 
to think, speak, and act in their own proper chaiacter 

The food of the ostiich consists of pods and seeds of different 
kinds of leguminous plants, with leaves of various plants , and, 
as these are often haid and dry, he picks up a gieat quantity of 
pebbles, many of which aie as large as marbles He picks up 
also some small bulbs, and occasionally a wild melon to affoid 
moistuie, for one was found with a melon which had choked 
him by stickmg in his thioat. It requnes the utmost addiess 
of the Bushmen, ciawlmg for miles on their stomachs, to stalk 
them successfully , yet the quantity of feathers collected annu- 
ally shows that the numbeis slam must be considerable, as each 
bud has only a few in the wings and tail. The male bird is of 
a jet black glossy colour, with the single exception of the white 
feathers, which aie objects of trade. Nothmg can be finei than 
the adaptation of those flossy featheis for the climate of the 
Kalahari, where these birds abound, for they affoid a perfect 
shade to the body, with fiee ventilation beneath them The 
hen ostrich is of a dark biownish-grey colour, and so are the 
half-grown cocks 

The oigans of vision in this bird are placed so high that he 
can detect an enemy at a gieat distance, but the lion sometimes 
kills hiin The flesh is white and coarse, though, when in 
good conmtion, it resembles in some degiee that of a tough 
turkey. It seeks safety m flight, but when pui sued by dogs 
it may be seen to turn upon them and inflict a kick, which is 
applied, and sometimes bieaks the dog’s bpck. 


CHAPTER Vin 

EflTerts of missionary ofiorfs— Belief m the Deity— Ideas of the Bak- 
wains on religion— Depaiture fiom their countiy— Salt-pans— 
bom cmd—Nchokotsa— Bitter wateis— Thiist suffeied by the 
IV lid animals — Wanton citielt3’’ in hunting — Ntvvetwe — Mowana- 
trees — Then e\traoidinary vitality— The Mopan6- tree— The 
Aloi ala— The Bushmen— Their superstitions -Elephant-hunting— 
Superiorilij' of civilized over baibarous spoitsmen — The chief 
Kaisa — Ills foar of responsibility — Beauty of the country at Unku 
— The Mohonono bush — Severe labour in cutting our way — Party 
seized with fevei — Escape of our cattle — Bakwain mode of lecap- 
turing them — Vagaries of sick seivmnts — Discoveiy of gi ape- 
bearing vines — An ant-eater — Difficulty of passing through the 
forest — Sickness of my companion— The Buslimen— Their mode of 
destroying lions — Poisons— The solitary hill — A picturesque 
valley — Beauty of the countiy — Aiiive at the Sanshureh rivei — 
The Hooded piaiiies— A pontoomng expedition— A night bivouac— 
The Ohohe — Arrive at the village of Moremi— Surprise of the 
Makololo at our sudden appearance — Cross the Chobe on our way 
to Linjmnti 

The Balcalaliaii, wlio live at Motlatsa wells, have always been 
veiy fiiendly to us, and listen attentively to insti notion con- 
veyed to them in their owm tongue It is, however, difficult to 
give au' idea to an Euiopeau of the little effect teaching pio- 
duces, because no one can realize the degiadation to which then 
minds have been sunk by centuiies of barbarism and haid 
struggling for the necessaries of life like most others, they 
listen with lespect and attention, hut, when we kneel down and 
addiess an unseen Being, the position and the act often appeal 
to them so ridiculous that they cannot lefiam from bursting 
mto uncontrollable laughter After a few sei vices they get over 
this tendency I was once piesent when a niissionaiy attempted 
to sing among a wild heathen tribe of Beohuanas, who had no 
music in their composition ; the effect on the risible faculties of 
the audience was such that the tears actually ran down their 
cheeks Nearly all their thoughts are directed to the supply of 
their bodily wants, and this has been the case with the race for 
ages If asked, then, what effect the preaching of the Gospel 
has at the commencement on such individuals, I am unable to 
tell, except that some have confessed long aftei wards that they 
then first began to pray in seciet Of the effects of a long-con- 

tjnued course of instiuction there egn he no legsonable doubt, 
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as mere nominal Felief has never been considered sufficient 
proof of conversion by any body of missionaries ; and, after the 
change which has been brought about by this agency, we have 
good reason to hope well for the future those I have myself 
witnessed behaving m the manner described, when kindly 
treated in sickness often utter imploring words to Jesus, and I 
believe sometimes leally do pray to Him in their afflictions. As 
that gieat Redeemer of the guilty seeks to save all He can, we 
may hope that they find mercy through His blood, though little 
able to appreciate tlie saciifice He made. The indnect and 
scarcely appreciable blessings of Christian missionaiies going 
about doing good aie thus probably not so despicable as some 
might imagine , theie is no necessity for beginning to tell even 
the most degiaded of these people of the existence of a God, or of 
a future state, the facts being univei sally admitted. Every- 
thing that cannot be accounted for by common causes is ascribed 
to the Deity, as cieation, sudden death, etc “How cuiioiisly 
God made these things ' ” is a common expression , as is also, 
“ He was not killed by disease, he was killed by God ” And, 
when speaking of the depaited — though there is nought in the 
physical appearance of the dead to justify the expiession — they 
say, “ He has gone to the gods,” the phrase being identical with 
“ abut ad plui es ” 

On questioning intelligent men among the Bakwains as to 
their former knowledge of good and evil, of God, and the future 
state, they have scouted the idea of any of them ever having 
been without a toleiably cleai conception on all these subjects. 
Respecting their sense of light and wrong, they profess that 
notning we indicate as sin ever appeared to them as otherwise, 
except the statement that it was wrong to have more wives 
than one , and they declare that they spoke in the same way of 
the direct influence exercised by God m giving rain in answer 
to prayeis of the ram-makers, and m granting deliverance in 
times of danger, as they do now, before they ever heard of white 
men The want, however, of any form of public worship, or of 
idols, 01 of formal piayers or sacrifice, makes both Caffres and 
Bechuanas appear as among the most godless races of mortals 
known any\vhere But, though they all possess a distinct 
knowledge of a deity and of a future state, they show so little 
reverence, and feel so little connection with either, that it is not 
snrpiising that some have supposed them entiiely ignoiant on 
the subject At Lotlakani we met an old Bushman who at 
first seemed to ha\e no conception of morality whatever: when 
Ins lieaitwas waimed by our presents of meat, he sat by the 
fire rGlating liis e<iily adventures* among these \v<is Icillin*^ five 
other Bn^hinen. “Two,” said ho, counting on his fingers, “ werf 
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females, one a male, and the other two calves ” “ What a 

villain you are to boast of lull mg women and children of your 
own nation! w’hat will God sa}'- when you appear before Him 
“He wdll say,” leplicd he, “that I vas a very clever fellow.” 
This man now* appealed to me as without any conscience, and, 
of couise, responsibility, but, on tijang to enlighten him by 
further conversation, I discoveied that, though he was employ- 
ing the w'ord which is used among the IBakwains when speaking 
of the Deity, he had only the idea of a chief, and was all the 
wdiile referiing to Sokomi, while his victims were a paity of 
rebel Bushmen against whom he had been sent If I had knoAvn 
the name of God in the Bushman tongue the mistake could 
scaicely have occmied It must, howevei, be lecollected, while 
lefiecting on the degiadation of the natives of South Afiica, that 
the fai thei uoith, the more distinct do the native ideas on re- 
ligious sub]eots become, and I have not Lad any intercouise 
with either Catries or Bushmen m then own tongues 

Leaving Mothitsa on the Sth February, 1853, we ppsed down 
the Mokoko, which, in the memoiy of peisons now living, was 
a flownn" stream We ourselves once saw a heavy tnundei- 
showei make it assume its ancient appearance of running to the 
north. Bet^veeu Lotlakani and Nchokotsa we passed the small 
W’-ell-named Orapa , and anothei called Thutsa lay a liUle to our 
right— Its water is salt and purgative. Tlie salt-pan Chuantsa 
having a cake of salt one inch and a half m thickness, is about 
ten miles to the north-east of Oiapa This deposit contains a 
bitter salt m addition, piobably the nitrate of lime the natives 
m order to lender it palatable and wholesome, mix the salt with 
the niice of a gummy plant, then place it m the sand and bake 
it by making S hie over il , the lime then becomes insoluble and 

^^The^Baraangwato keep large ^cks of 

various spots on this side of the Desert ey milk 

fully well wherevei salt and bushes are be mund ^he milk 

of goats does Sves’ baVe discoveied 4at ^ 

account of its richness , but the native nnicklv ‘ 

the infusion of the fruit of a solanaceous plant, ^ 

produces the effect Tbe Bechuanas Pf 
made of untanned hide, with the hair taken ^ 

sun, it soon coagulates , the wh^ +1 rrimlp qac]' is full 

at the bottom, and fiesh milk added, unti ® ^ ^ L ^ jg 

of a thick so’ur curd, which, when one 

delicious. The rich mix this in the poiii g ^„+„,^mus and 

convert their meal, and, as it is thus ren . heaid re- 

stiength-givmg, an expression of scorn is fhav nre Fiere 

speoting the pooj or weak, to the effect taat ^ 
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watBr-porridge dibii.” It occupiBS thB place of our roast 

At Nchokotsa, tke rainy season having this year been delayed 
beyond the usual time, we found during the day the^ thermo- 
meter stand at 96° in the coolest ])osbible shade Tliis height 
at Kolobeng always poiterded lain at hand At ICuruman, 
when it rises above 84°, the same phenomenon may be considcicd 
near , while farther noith it rises above 100° befoie the cooling 
influence of the evapoiation fiom lam may be expected Here 
the bulb of the theimometer, placed two inches beneath the 
soil, stood at 128° All aiound Nchokotsa tiio counliy looked 
parched, and the glaie fiom the vhite eflloiescencc which 
coveis the extensive pans on all sides was most disiiessing to 
the eyes The watei of Nchokotsa was bitter, and piesented 
indications not to be mistaken of having passed thiough animal 
systems befoie All these rvateis contain nitiates, which 
stimulate the kidnej^s and inciease the thiist The fresh 
additions of watei i equii ed in cooking meat, each impai ting its 
own portion of salt, make one gi iimble at the cook for putting 
too much seasoning m, whilst in fact he has put in none at all, 
except that contained in the water. Of bitter, bad, disgusting 
waters I have diunk not a few nauseous diaughts, you maj’’ 
try alum, vitiiol, boiling, etc , etc , to convince youiself that 
you are not moie stupid than tiavelleis you will meet at home, 
but the ammonia and othei salts aie tlieie still , and the only 
remedy is to get away as quickly as possible to the uoi th 

"We dug out seveial wells , and as we had on each occasion 
to wait till the watei flowed in again, and then allow our cattle 
to feed a day or two and slake their thiist thoioughly, as far as 
that could be done, befoi e starting, our progress was but slow 
At Koobe theie was such a mass of mud in the pond, worked up 
by the wallowing ihmoceros to the consistency of moitar, that 
only by great labour could we get a space cleared at one side, 
foi the water to ooze through and collect in foi the oxen Should 
the rhmoceros come back, a single roll in the gieat mass we had 
thiown on one side would have rendered all our labour vain. It 
was therefore necessaiy for us to guaid the spot by night. On 
these great flats all aiound we- saw in the white sultiy glaie 
heids of zebras, gnus, and occasionally buffaloes, standing for 
days, looking wistfully towards the wells for a share of the 
nasty water It is meie wanton cruelty to take advantage of 
the necessities of these poor animals, and shoot them doivn one 
after another, without intending to make the smallest use of 
either the flesh, skins, or horns In shooting by night, animals 
are more frequently wounded than killed , the flowing life- 
stieam increases the thirst, so tho/t m despeiatiou they 'come 
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slowlr up to drink in spile of tlie danger, I must dunk, 
tlJongh I die. Tiic osLiicIi, even when not wounded, cannot 
witii all his wanness resist the excessive desire to slake his 
ourning thirst It is Bushman-like piactice to take advantage 
01 its piteous necessities, for most of the feathers they obtain 
are piociued m this Avaj', but they eat tlie flesh, and aie so fai 
justifiable 

I could iiof Older my men to do what I would not do myself, 
but, fhougli I tried to ]ustify m3 self on the jilea of necessity, 
I could not adopt this mode of hunting If 3'our object is to 
secuie the best specimens foi a museum, it ma3’’ be alloAvable, 
and even dcsciviug of commendation, as evincing a desiie to 
kill onl3' those realh’’ wnnted but if, as has been practised by 
some Giiquas and otheis who came into the countiy after Mi 
Gumming, and filed away indisci iminately, gieat numbeis of 
animals aie wounded and allowed to peiish miseiably, or aie 
killed on the spot and left to be 2ue3'’ed on by vultures and 
hymnas, and all for the sole purpose of making a “ bag,” then I 
take it to be evident that such sportsmen are jiretty far gone in 
the hunting foim of insanity 

M3’- men shot a black rhinoceros in this way, and I felt glad 
to get away fiom the only place in which I ever had any share 
in night-hunting We passed over the immense pan Ntwetwe, 
on winch the latitude could be taken as at sea Great tiacts of 
this pait of the countiy aie of calcaieons tufa, with only a thin 
coating of soil, numbeis of “baobab” and “mopane” trees 
abound all over this hard smooth suiface About two miles 
beyond the noithern bank of the pan we un3’-oked under a 
fine specimen of the baobab, heie called, in the language of 
Beclmanas, hlowana, it consisted of six branches united into 
one tiunk At three feet fiom the ground it was eighty-five 
feet in ciicuinfeience 

These mov/ana- trees ai e the most wonderful examjiles of vital- 
ity in the country j it was therefore with surpiise that we came 
upon a dead one at Tlomtla, a few miles beyond this spot It 
18 the same as those which Adanson and others believed, fiom 
sjiecimens seen in W^estem Afiica, to have been alive before the 
flood Arguing with a peculiar mental idiosynoiasy resembling 
colour-blindness, common among the Piench of the tune, these 
savans came to the conclusion that “ therefore theie never was 
‘any flood at all ” I would back a true mowana against a dozen 
floods, provided yon do not boil it in hot sea-water , but I can- 
not believe that any of those now alive had a chance of being 
subjected to the exjieriment of even the Noachian deluge The 
natives make a strong cord fiom the fibies contained in tno 
pounded bark. The whole of the trunk, as high as they can 
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teach, 3S consequently often quite denuded of its covering, which 
in the case of almost any otlier tiee would cause its death, but 
this has no effect on the mowana except to make it tlii( w out a 
new bark, which is done in the way of granulation _ This 
stripping of the baik is lepeated fiequently, so that it is com- 
mon to see the lower five or six feet an inch or two less in dia- 
metei than thepaits above, 'even portions of tliebaik which have 
broken m the process of being taken off, but remain sepaiated 
from the paits below, though still connected with the ties 
above, continue to grow, and lesemble closeU^ marlis made in 
the necks of the cattle of the island of Mull and of Caffi e oxen, 
wheie a piece of skin is detached and allowed to hang down 
No external injuiy, not even a fiie, can destroy this tree fiom 
without; nor can any injury be done fiom within, as it is quite 
common to find it hollow and I have seen one in which twentj,^ 
or thuty men could lie doivn and sleep as in a hut Nor does 
cutting down exterminate it, for I saw instances in Angola in 
which it continued to grow in length after it was lying on the 
giound Those tiees called exogenous grow by means of suc- 
cessive layeis on the outside The inside may be dead, or even 
removed altogether, without affecting the life of the tree This 
IS the case with most of the ti ees of our climate The othei 
class IS called endogenous, and increases by layers 'applied to the 
inside , and when the hollow there is full, the growth is stopped 
— the tree must die Any injui y is felt most severely by the 
first class on the bark — by the second on the inside , while the 
inside of the exogenous may be removed, and the outside of the 
endogenous may be cut, without stopping the giowth in the 
least The moivana possesses the powers of both Theieason is 
that each of the laminae possesses its own independent vitality ; 
in fact, the baobab is rather a gigantic bulb run up to seed than 
a tree Each of eighty-four concentric rings had, in the case 
mentioned, grown an inch after the tree had been blown over. 
The roots, which may often be observed extending along the 
surface of the ground foi ty oi fifty yards from the trunk, also 
retain their vitality after the tree is laid low , and the Poitu- 
guese now know tliat the best way to tieat them is to let them 
alone, for they occupy much more room when cut down than 
when growing 

The wood is so spongj'’ and soft that an axe can be struck in 
so far with a good blow that there is great difficulty in pulling 
it out again In the dead mowana mentioned the concentiic rings 
were well seen The avei age for a foot at three different places 
V as eighty-one and a half of these rings Each of the laminm 
can be seen to be composed of two, three, or four layers of ligne- 
ous tubes , but supposing each ring the growth of one year, and 
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tliG FemidmniGler of n mowana of one liimdied feet in ciicunifei- 
MiCG abmii seventeen feet, if the ecntial point ^^ere 111 the 
centre o. the tree, then its age wonld lack some centuues of 
l)emg os old as the CJnistian era (IdOO) TJiongh it possesses 
amanng vitality, it is difficult to believe that this gieat baby- 
Joolnng bnlb or ti ee is as old as the p} lamids 

The Mopone-tico (liauhinia) is icmaikable for the little 
Sliade iLs leaves nffiord They fold togethci and stand nearly 
per]miidjcular dm ini; the heat of the day, so that only the 
shaaownf thoir edges comes to the gionnd On these leaves 
the small laivae of a •w'lngcd insect appe.ar covcied ov^er with a 
swee! gummy substance The people collect tins in great quan- 
tities;^ and use it as food;^ and tlio lopanc — laige cateipillais 
ihieo Indies long, vhidi feed on the loav^es, and aic seen stiung 
together — sliaie the same fate 

In passing along we see ev'cr}^vdiere the powei of v’^egotation 
in bieaking np the onfei crust of tufa A mopane-tiee, glowing 
in a small chink, as it inci cases in size lends and lifts up laige 
fragments of the rock all around it, subjecting them to the dis- 
integi'ating influence of the atmosphcic The wood is haid, and 
of a fine red colour, and is named iion-vv'’ood by the Portuguese 
The inhabitants, observing that the mopane is moie frequently 
struck by lightning than otlier tiees, caution travelleis nevei to 
seek its sliado when a thundei -stoi m is neai — “Lightning hates 
it”; while another tree, the “Moiala,” whicli has thiee spines 
opposite each otlier on tlie bianches, and has never been known 
to be touched by liglitning, is esteemed, ev^^en as far as Angola, 
a protection against the electiic fluid Blanches of it may be 
seen placed on tlio houses of the Portuguese for the same pur- 
pose The natives, nioieovmr, believe that a man is thoioughly 


* I am favoured uifcli Jlr Westwood’s rctnaiks on this insect as follows — 

Taylor Institution, Oxfoid, July 9, 1S57 

“The insect (and its secretion) on tbo leaves of the Bauhinia, and ■which is 
eaten by tlie Africans, proves to bo a species of Psylla, a genus of small very 
Seine Homoptera, of which we have one very common species in the box, but 
onr species, P bu'n, emits its secretion in the shape of very long white cotton- 
like hlaments; bnt there is a species in New Uolland, found on the leaves of 
the JSiicalvptus, which emits a secretion very similar to that of Dr Livingstone s 
epecios. This Australian secretion (and its insect originator) is known by the 
name of Wo-me-la, and, like Dr Livingstone’s, it is scraped off the leaves and 
eaten by the aborigines as a saccharine dainty Tbo insects found beneath the 
secretion, brought home by Dr Livingstone, are in the pupa state, being 
flnttenod, with largo scales at the sides of the body, enclosing the futaro wings 
of the insect The body is pale yellowish coloured, with dark-brown spots 
It will bo impossible to describe tlio species technically until we receive the 
perfect insect The secretion itself is flat and circular, apparently deposited 
lu concentno rings, gradually increasing in size till the patches are about a 

quarter or a third of an inch in diameter »» - 

“ Juo 0 Wbstwood. 
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piotected fiom an emaged elcj)liant, if lie can get into the shade 
of this tiee. Theie may not be much in this, but thcie is fre- 
quently some foundation of truth lu their observations. 

At Rapesh we came among our old fi lends the Bushmen, 
under Hoioye. This man, Hoioye, a good specimen of that 
tube, and his sou Mokantsa and otheis, were at least six feet 
high, and of a daiker colour than the Bushmen of the south 
They have alwaj^s plenty of food and watci , and as they fie- 
quent the Zonga as often as the game in company u ith which 
they live, their life is very different fiom that of the inhabi- 
tants of the thii sty plains of the Ralahaii. The animal they 
lefiain fiom eating is the goat, which fact, taken in connection 
with the supeistvtious dicad which exists in every tube towards 
a paiticular animal, is significant of then feelings to the only 
animals they could have domesticated in their deseit home 
They are a ineiiy laughing set, and do not tell lies wantonly 
They have in their supeistitious rites moie appearance of 
woiship than the Bechuanas , and at a Bushman's grave we 
once came to on the Zonga, the obscivances showed distinctly 
that they regaided the dead as still in another state of being, 
for the}'- addiessed him, and requested him not to be offended 
even though they wished still to remain a little wliile longer in 
this world 

Those among whom we now were kill many elephants ; and 
when the moon is full choose that time for the chase, on account 
of its coolness Hunting this animal is the best test of courage 
this country affords The Bushmen choose the moment suc- 
ceeding a charge, when the elephant is out of bieatli, to lun in 
and give him a stab with their long-bladed spears In this case 
the uncivilized have the advantage over- us, but I believe that 
- with half their training Englishmen would beat the Bushmen. 
Our present form of civilization does not necessarily produce 
effeminacy, though it unquestionably increases the beauty, 
courage, and physical power s of the race When at Kolobeng I 

took notes of the diffeient numbers of elephants killed in the 
course of the season by the various parties which went past our 
dwelling, in order to form an idea of the probable annual de- 
stine tion of tins noble animal There were parties of Griquas, 
Bechuanas, Boers, and Englishmen All were eager to distin- 
guish themselves, and success depended mainly on the courage 
which leads the huntsman to -go close to the animal, and not 
waste the force of his shot on the air It was noticeable that 
^6 average foi the natives was under one per man, for the 
(^iquas one per man, for the Boers two, and for the English 
officers twenty each This was the more remarkable, as the 
Griquas, Boers, and Bechuanas employed both dogs and natives 


r 
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to assist tliem, w'lulo tito English hnutois geneiallv had no 
ass!|Uaiic(j liom oithci They appioaclied to mtJiin Linity 
yards of fjjo animal, 'ivinie the otheis stood at a distance of a 
mindjcd \'ard«t, or oven moro, and of coni so spent all the foice 
w their buJIots on the an. One elephant was found by Mi 
Orwell villi quite a ciowd of bullets in las side, all evidently 
fired in Ibis style, and they had not gone near the vital parts. 

It would thus appear tliat oui nioio baibaious neighbours do 
not pne!sess half tlie couiagc of the civilized spoilsman And 
it. js piobable that in tins respect, as well as in plij’sical 
development, vo arc supeiioi to our anccstois The coats of 
mad andgieaies of the Knights of Malta, and the aimoni from 
the Tower exhibited at the Eglmton touinaineut, may be 
considered decisive as lo the gieater size attained by modern 
cndired men. 

At i\Iai]a wo spent a Snuda}’^ vitli Kaisa, the head man of a 
village of Mashona, vho had fled fiom the non swaj’’ of 
i^Iosilikatso, wJioso counti y lies ea.st of this I wished him to 
lake chaigo of a packet of letters for England, to bo foiwaided 
when, as is the custom of the Bamangwato, the Bechiianas 
come hitliGi in scaich of skins and food among the Bushmen, 
but ho could not be made to compiehand that tbeie was no 
dangei in the consigninont. lie feaied the responsibility and 
guilt if anything should happen to them , so I had to bid adieu 
to all hope of letting my family heai of my welfare till I should 
leach the west coast 

At Uuku we came into a tiact of countiy which had been 
visited by lefieslung showeis long before, and every spot was 
covered with glass run up to seed, and the floweis of the foiest 
weie in full bloom Instead of the cbeaiy piospect around 
Koobe and Koliolcotsa, we had here a delightful scene, all the 
ponds full of water, and the buds twittering joyfully As the 
game can now obtain water eveiy where, they become very shy, 
and cannot be found in then accustomed batints. 

Ul March. The theimometei in the shade gcneially stood at 
98'^ fiom 1 to 3 P M , but it sank as low as 65° by night, so that 
the heat was by no means exhausting At the suiface of the 
ground, in the sun, the thcrmometei maiJced 125°, and thiee 
inches below it 138° The hand cannot be held on the giouud, 
and even the horny soles of the feet of the natives must be pro- 
tected by sandals of hide , yet the ants were busy worlnng on 
it The water in the ponds was as high as 100° , but as 
water does not conduct heat leadily downwards, deliciously 
cool water may be obtained by any one walking into the mi e 
and lifting up the water fiom the bottom to the suiface wi 
his hands. 
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rioccGcling to the uoilli, fioni li.»unri-h<iii'!n, "VvC {Jnloied iniO 
dense Mohonono bush, which leciiiiicd the constnnt apjdication 
of the axe by tluee of ovu party for two days. This bush has 
fine silveij’’ leaves, and tlie bark has a sweet taste The ele- 
phant, wuth his usual delicacy of taste, feeds much on it On 
emerging into the plains beyond, wm found a numbci of Bush- 
men, Avho aftenvaids pi oved vciy seiviccablo The rains had 
been copious, but now^ gieat nuinbeis of pools weicdiyngup 
Lotus-plants abounded in tlicm, and a low swcet-sccnfcd phmt 
coveied then banks Bicezes came occasionally to us fioni 
these diying-up pools, but the jdcasant odoui they earned 
caused sneezing in both myself and people , and on the 10th of 
Maich (when m lat 19° 16' 11" S , long 21° 24' B) wc weie 
hi ought to a stand by foiii of the pai ty being seized with fever. 
I had seen this disease befoie, but did not at once iccognise it 
as the Afiicau fevei , I imagined it was only a bilious attack, 
aiismgfiom full feeding on flesh, for, the laigc game having 
been very abundant, we always had a good supply , but instead 
of the fiist snffereis recovexing soon, eveiy man of niii part}' 
wms in a few days laid low, except a Bakwain lad and mj’solf 
He managed the oxen, wdiile I attended to the wants of the 
patients, and wont out occasioualU with the Bushmen to get a 
zehia 01 buffalo, so as to induce them to icinain with us 
Heie foi the fiist time I hod leisuie to follow the insti uctions 
of my kind teacher. Mi Macleai, and calculated scveial longi- 
tudes fiom lunar distances The heal ty manner in Avliich that 
eminent astionoinei and fiank, fiicndly man had 2 iioinised to aid 
me in calculating and vei dying my wmik, conduced moiethan 
anything else to insjnie me with 2ieise\ciance in making astio- 
nomical obsei rations thioughout the journey 

The gi ass hoi e was so tall that the oxen became uueasy, and 
one night the sight of a hyaena made them lush aw ny into the 
foiest to the east of us On using on the inoining of the 19fch 
I found that my Bakwmin lad had run awmy wuth them This 
I have often seen with jieisons of this tube, even wdien the 
cattle aie staitled by a lion Away go tbe young men in com- 
panywith them, and dash tluougli bush and biake for miles, 
till they think the panic is a little subsided , thej’’ then com- 
mence w^histling to the cattle in the maunei they do wdien 
milking the cow'^s having calmed them, they remain as a giiaid 
till the morning The men generally letiirn wuth then shins 
W'ell peeled by the thoins Each comrade of the Mopato wmnld 
expect his fellow to act thus, wuthout loolcing foi any othei 
lewmid than the brief piaise of the chief Our lad Kibopechoe 
after the oxen, but bad lost them in the lusli through 
the fiat trackless foiest. He lemained on then trail all the 
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liBxfc aay all llie nexl night On Sunday moJ’ninw, as I 
was setting off in seaicli of him, I found him near the waggon 
lie had found the oxen late in the af tel noon of Satmday, and 
had been obliged to stand hy them all night It was wonder- 
ful how he managed without a compass, and in stich a countij^, 
to find his way home at all, bunging about foity oxen with 
him. 

The Bechuanas will keep on the sick-list as long as they feel 
any weakness , so I at last began to be anxious that tlioy should 
make a little g\ci tion to get foi waid on oui way One of them, 
howevei, happening to move a hundied yaids from the waggon, 
fell down, and being unohseived, leinained the whole night in 
the pouring lain totally insensible, anothei was subjected to 
frequent swooning , but making beds in the waggons foi these 
oui woist cases, witJi the help of tlie Bakwain and the Bush- 
men, we moved slowly on We had to nuise the sick lilce 
cliildieii , and, like childieu recoveiing fiom illness, the hettei 
they became the raoie impudent they grew This was seen in 
the pel einptoiy aiders they would give with then now piping 
voices Nothing that wo did pleased them , and the laughter 
"With which I leceived then ebullitions, though it was only the 
leal expiession of gladness at their recoveiy, and amusement at 
the iidiculous pait they acted, only inci eased their chagrin 
The want of power in the man who guided the two fiont oxen, 
or, as he was called, the “leadei,” caused us to be entangled 
with tiees, both standing and fallen, and the labour of cutting 
tliem down was even moie sevoie than ordinal y , hut notwith- 
standing an immense amount of toil, my health continued good. 

We wished to avoid the tsetse of oiir foimei path, so kept a 
course on the magnetic mei idian fi om Lni ilopepe The necessity 
of making a new path much inci eased oui toil We weie, how- 
ever, rewarded m lat 18° with a sight wo had uot enjo3'’ed the 
year befoie, namely, laige patches of grajie-beaiiug vines 
There thej’' stood befoie my eyes; but the sight was so entiielj 
unexpected that I stood some time gazing at the clusteis of 
grapes with which they weie loaded, with no moie thought of 
plucking than if I had been beholding them in a dieam The 
Bushmen know and eat them, but they aie uot well flavouied 
on account of the gieat astiingency of the seeds, which aiein 
shape and size like split iieas The elephants aie fond of the 
fruit, plant, and lOot alike I heie found an insect which piejs 
on ants , it is about an inch and a quai tei Innir, as thick as a 

crow-quill, and coveied with black ban It put« lis head into 

a little hole in the giouud, and quivcis ifs tail lapidly, the 
ants come neai to see it, and ' np each as he comes 

the range of the foiceps ' \ ” y^s its head is beneaih tho 

"A. 
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ground, it becomes a question how it can gnide its tail to tli6 
ants It IS piobably a new species of aut-lion (3fi/nncIcon 
fovniiccilco), gieat numbeis of which, both in the and 

complete state, aie met with. The giound under e^eiy tiee is 
dotted over with then ingenious pitfalls, and the ]icifect insect, 
the form of which most pei sons aie fainiliai v.uth in the dragon- 
fly, may be seen using its tail in the same active manner as 
this insect did. Two may often be seen joined in tlicii fliglit, 
the one holding on by the tail foiceps to the neck of the other. 
On flist obseiving this irapeifect insect, I imngined the foiceps 
were on its head , but when the insect moved, their tine position 
was seen. 

The forest, thiough which we weie slowlj" toiling, daily be- 
came more dense, and ve were kept almost constantlj^ at woik 
with the axe , there was much more leafiuess in the trees here 
than faither south The leaves are chieflj’^ of the pinnate and bi- 
pinnate foims, and are exceedingly beautiful when seen against 
the sky , a great vaiiety of the papihouaceoiis familj’' grow in 
this part of the counti y 

Meming had until this time alwaj'^s assisted to diive his own 
waggon, but about the end of Maich he knocked up, as well as 
his people. As I could not drive two waggons, I shaied with 
him the remaining water, half a caskful, and went on, with the 
intention of commg back foi him as soon as we should reach the 
next pool Heavy ram now commenced , I was employed the 
whole day in cutting dovm tiees, and every stroke of the axe 
bi ought down a thick shower on my back, which in the hard 
woik was very refreshing, as the water found its waj'down into 
mj^ shoes In the evening we met some Bushmen, who volun- 
teei ed to show us a pool , and having unyoked, I walked some 
miles in search of it. As it became darlc thej'^ showed then 
politeness — a quality which is by no means confiued entiiely to 
the civilized — by wallung in fiont, bieaking the branches which 
hung across the path, and pointing out the fallen tiees. On 
returning to the waggon, we found that being left alone had 
brought out some of Fleming’s energ3>-, for he had managed to 
come up 

As the water in this pond diied up, we were soon obliged to 
move again One of the Bushmen took out his dice, and after 
throwing them, said that God told him to go home He threw 
again in order to show me the command, but the opposite result 
follow^ , so he renaained and was useful, for we lost the oxen 
agam by a lion driving them off to a very great distance The 
lions here are not often heard They seem to have a wholesome 
^ead of the Bushmen, who, when they observe evidence of a 
lion's having made a full meal, follow up his spoor so quietly 
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tliat Ills sltimbers are not disturbed. One discharges a poisoned 
arrow from a distance of only a few feet, while his companion 
simultaneou&l} tliiows his skin cloak on the beast’s head. The 
sudden surpiise makes the lion lose his piesence of mind, and! 
he bounds away in the gieatest confusion and teiror Our 
friends heie slioued me the poison which they use on these oc- 
casions It IS the entiails of a caterpillar called N’gwa, half 
an inch long, Tliej'’ squeei^e out these, and place them all aiound 
the bottom of the baib, and allow the poison to dry in the sun. 
They aie voiy caieful in cleaning then nails aftei woiking 
witli it, as a small portion intioduced into a sciatch acts like 
inoibid mattei in dissection wounds The agony is so great 
that the peison cuts himself, calls for his mothei’s breast as if 
he weie letuinedin idea to his childhood again, or flies fiom 
human habitations a raging maniac The effects on the lion 
aie equally tenible He is heard moainiig in distiess, and 
becomes fuiious, biting the tiees and ground m lage 

As the Bushmen have the leputation of curing the wounds of 
this poison, I asked how this was effected They said that they 
administer the caterpillai itself in combination with fat , they 
also rub fat into the wound, saying that “ the N’gwa wants fat, 
and, when it does not And it in the body, kills the man we give 
it what it wants, and it is content ” — a reason which will com- 
mend itself to the enlightened among oui selves 

The poi.son moie geneially employed is the milky juice of 
the tree Euphorbia {E aihorescens) This is particulaily ob- 
noxious to the equine race When a quantity is mixed with 
the water of a pond a whole heid of zebias will fall dead from 
the effects of the poison befoie they have moved away two 
miles. It does not, however, kill oxen or men On them it 
acts as a diastic purgative only This substance is used all 
over the country, though in some places the venom of seipents 
and a certain bulb, Amaryllis toxicaria, are added, in order to 
mciease the virulence 

Bather Pedro, a Jesuit, who lived at Zumbo, made a balsam, 
containing a number of plants and castor oil, as a remedy for 
poisoned aiiow-wounds It is piobable that he derived lus 
knowledge fiom the natives as I did, and that the leputed 
efficacy of the balsam is owing to its fatty constituent 

In cases of the bites of serpents a small key ought to be 
pressed down firmly on the wound, the orifice cf the key being 
applied to the punctuie, until a ciqiping-glass can be got from 
one of the natives A watch-key pi essed fiimly on the 
stung by a scoipion extiacts the poison , and a mixtuie of fa 
or oil and ipecacuanha relieves the pain n j 

The Buslimen of these districts are geneially fine, weil-maue 
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men, and are nearly independent of every one. We observed 
them to be fond of a loot somewhat like a kidney potato, and 
the kernel of a niit, which Fleming thought was a kind of betel ; 
the tree is a fine, laige spieading one, and the leaves palmate. 
Fiom the quantities of hemes and the abundance- of game in 
these parts, the Bushmen can scaicely ever be badly off for 
food As I could without much difficulty keep tliem -well sup- 
plied wuth meat, and unshed them to remain, I proposed that 
they should bung then wives to get a shaie, but they lemarked 
that the women could always take caie of themselves 
None of the men of oui pait}’- had died, but tw’o seemed un- 
likely to lecovei , and Kibopechoe, my willing Mokwain, at 
last became tioubled with boils, and then got all the symptoms 
of fever As he lay down, the otheis began to move about, and 
complained of i,veakness onl}’’ Believing that fiequent change 
of place Avas conducive to their lecovery, we moved along as 
much as we could, and came to the hill N’gwa (lat 18° 27' 20'' 
S , long 24° 13' 36'' E ) This being the only hill Ave had seen 
Since leaving the BamangAvato, Avm felt inclined to take off oui 
hats to it It IS tlnee or foui bundled feet high, and coveied 
Avith tiees Its geogiaphical position is pietty accuiately laid 
cloAvn fiom occultation and othei obsei vations I may mention 
that the valley on its noithein side, named Eandehy, oi Kan- 
uehai, is as pictuiesque a spot as is to be seen lu this pait of 
Afiica The o])en glade, suiiounded by foiest tiees of vaiious 
hues, had a little stieam meandeiing in the centie A herd of 
reddish-coloui ed antelopes (pallahs) stood on one side, near a 
large baobab, looking at us, and leady to lun up the lull , Avliile 
gnus, tsessebes, and zebias gazed in astonishment at the in- 
luders Some fed caielessly, and otheis put on the peculiar 
an 01 displeasuie which these animals sometimes assume befoie 
ey lesolA'e on flight A laige Avhite ihinoceios came along 
the bottom of the valleA’^ Avith his sIoav, sauntering gait AVithout 
no he looked as if he meant to indulge in a mud bath 

bevel al buffaloes, Avith their daik Ausages, stood under the trees 
on tlie side opposite to the pallahs It being Simday, all was 
E l cncuinstances in Avhich our paity was 

I VI could not but leflect on that second state of our 

we hope Avill lead us into scenes of perfect 
wn ll that fiee Avay the Bible pi omises, death 

consigned to Avait foi the 

would ? nothing else to ponder on but sms we 

A\ouid lathci foigct, is a cheeiless prospect 

ill IcaAeus, and, as theie Avas no use 

rnci Vwpd t"""® inderendent gentlemen, I paid them, 

C u to go I lie p.ayment, hoAvever, acted as a 
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charm on some strangers who happened to ha present, and 
mauced them to volunteer their aid. 

The game hereabouts is very tame. Koodoos and giraffes 
stood at me as a stiauge appaiition when I went out 

with the Bushmen On one occasion a lion came at daybreak, 
and went round and round the oxen I could only get a glimpse 
of him occasionally from the waggon-box , but, though baiely 
thiity yards off, I could not get a shot He then began to roar 
at the top of his voice, but the oxen continuing to stand still, 
he was so disgusted that he went off, and continued to use his 
voice for a long time in the distance. I could not see that he 
had a mane , if he had not, then even the maneless vaiiety can 
use their tongues We heaid others also loai , and, when they 
found they could not frighten the oxen, they became erjually 
angry. This we could observe in their tones. 

As we went north the country became very lovely, many 
new trees appeared, the grass was gieen, and often higher 
than the waggons , the vines festooned the ti ees, among which 
appeared the leal banian (Ficus inclica), with its di op-shoots, 
and the wild date and palmyia, and several other trees which 
weie new to me , the hollows contained laige patches of water 
Next came watercouises, now resembling small iiveis, twenty 
yards broad and four feet deep The fiuther we vent, the 
broader and deeper these became, then bottoms contained gieat 
numbers of deep holes, made by elephants wading m them , 111 
these the oxen floundoied desperately, so that oui waggon-pole 
broke, compelling us to work up to the bieast m water for 
three houis and a half, yet I suffeied no harm 

We at last came to the Sanshuieh, which pieseuted an im- 
passable hairier, so we diew up under a magnificent baobab-tiee 
(lat 18 ° 4 :' 27 "S, long 21° 6' 20 " E), and resolved to exploie 
the river for a foid The gieat quantity of water wo had passed 
through was part of the annual inundation of the Chobe, and 
this, which appealed a large, deep iiver, filled in many paifcs 
with leeds, and having hippopotami in it, is only one of the 
blanches by which it sends its superabundant water to the 
south-east Fiom the hill N’gwa a iidge of higher laud iims 
to the noitli-east, and bounds its couise in that diiection. We, 
being Ignorant of this, weie in the valley, and the only gap in 
the whole country destitute of tsetse In company with tlie 
Bushmen I exploied all the banks of the Sanshuieh to the nest, 
till we came into tsetse on that side. Wo waded a long 
among the iceds inwatei bieast deop, but always found a broad, 
deep space fiee fiom vegetation, and unfoidable A pecuJnu 
kind of lichen, which glows on the siuface of the soil, becomes 
detf^ched and floats on the watei, gi'm? out a voiy dmaurof. 
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able odour, like sulplmieUecl hydrogen, in some of tlicso stag- 
nant Vv^ateis , n 1 1 1 IT 

We made so many aitemiits to got over tlie feanslmioii, both 

to the west and east of the waggon, in the hope of leaching 
some of the Malmlolo on tlio Uhobo, that my Buslnnon fi lends 
became quite tiicd of the work. By means of ju'csentb I got 
them to lemam some days , but at last they slipped away by 
night, and I was fam to lake one of the sUongesl of lU}' still 
W'cak companions and Cl OSS the river in a pontoon, the gift of 
Captains Godi in gton and AVebb, AVe each earned some pro- 
visions and a blanket, and ponotiated about tw'cnty miles to 
the ivestwaid, in the hope of stiiking the Chohe. It was much 
nearer to us in a nortlieiiy diiection, but this ivo did not then 
know. The plain, over wdiich we splashed the wliole of the 
fiist daj', was coveied ivith waiei ankle deep, and tlnck glass 
which reached above the knees In the evening w'e came to an 
immense wall of reeds, six oi eight feet high, without any open- 
ing admitting of a passage AA^hen wo tried to enlei, the 
watei always became so deep that we were fain to desist. AVe 
concluded that we had come to the banks of the river w'e ivere 
in search of, so w'^e diiectcd oui course to some trees wdiich 
ajipeaied lu the south, lu order to get a bed and a view of the 
adjacent locality Having shot a leche, and made a glorious 
fire, we got a good cup of tea and had a comfortable night. 
While collecting wood that evening, I found a bird’s nest con- 
sisting of live leaves sewn together with thi eads of the spider’s 
web Nothing could exceed the airiness of this pretty con- 
trivance , the threads had been pushed through small punctures 
and thickened to resemble a knot. I unfortunately lost it. 
This was the second nest I have seen lesemblmg that of the 
tailor-hird of India, 

Next moining, by climbing the highest tiees, we could see a 
fine, large sheet of water, hut surrounded on all sides by the 
same impenetrable belt of leeds This is the broad part of the 
river Chohe, and is called Zahesa. Two tiee-covered islands 
seemed to be much nearer to the water than the shore on which 
we weie, so we made an attempt to get to them first. It was 
not the reeds alone we had to pass thi ough j a peculiar serrated 
grass, which at certain angles cut the hands like a razor, was 
mingled with the reed, and the climbing convolvulus, with 
staRs which felt as strong as whipcord, bound the mass to- 
gether AVe felt like pigmies in it, and often the only way we 
could get on was hy hoth of us leaning against a part and bend- 
ing 1 down till ^ve could stand upon it The perspiration 
s learned off our bodies, and as the sun rose high, theie being 
*10 ventilation among the leeds, the heat was stifling, and thp 
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water, wMcli was up to tlie knees, felt agieeably refresW 
-aiter some kours’ toil we readied one of tlie islands Here we 
met an old friend, the bramble-bush. My strong moleskins 
weie quits woin through at the Imees, and the leather trouseis 
of my companion wore torn and his legs bleeding Teaimo- my 
handkeichief in two, I tied the pieces round my knees, and 
then encounteicd another difficulty We weie still foity oi 
fifty yards from the clear watei, but now we weie opposed by 
great masses of papyi us, which are like palms in miniatur^ 
eight or ton Iqeb high, and an inch and a half in diameter. 
These were laced togethei by twining convolvulus, so strongly 
that the weight of both of us could not make way into the clear 
water. At last wo fortunately found a passage prepared by a 
hippopotamus Eagei as soon as we leached the island to look 
along the vista to clear watei, I stepped in and found it took 
me at once up to the neck 

Heturniug nearly worn out, we pioceeded up the bank of the 
Ghobe, till wo came to the point of depaiture of the bianch 
Sanshmeh, we then went m the opposite direction, or down 
the Ghobe, though fi ora the highest trees we could see nothing 
but one vast expanse of reed, with heie and theie a tree on the 
islands This was a hard day’s woik , and when we came to a 
deserted Bayeiye hut on an anthill, not a bit of wood or any- 
thing else could be got foi a file, except the giass and sticks of 
the dwelling itself. I dieaded the “ Tampans , so common 
in all old huts , but outside of it we had thousands of mosqui- 
' toes, and cold dew began to be deposited, so we were fain to 
crawl beneath its shelter. 

We weie close to the leeds, and could listen to the strange 
sounds which are often heard theie By day I had seen watei - 
snakes putting up their heads and swimming about There 
were gieat numbeis of otters {Lntra inunguis, F. Cuvier), 
which have made little spoors all over the plains in search of 
the fishes, among the tall grass of these flooded praiiies, curious 
birds, too, jerked and wiiggled among these reedy masses, and 
we heatd human-like voices and unearthly sounds, with splash, 
guggle, jupp, as if rare fun were going on in their uncouth 
haunts At one time something came near us, making a splash- 
ing like that of a canoe or hippopotamus thinking it to be the 
Makololo, we got up, listened, and shouted , then discharged a 
gun seveial times : but the noise continued without intermission 
for an hour After a damp, cold night we set to, eaily in the 
morning, at our woik of exploring again, but left the pontoon 
in Older to lighten our labour The anthills are heie very hig , 
some thirty feet, and of a base so bioad that tiees growon 
tbpm , whi|e the lands, g,nnualty ^ooded, beai nothing but gras^. 
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From one of these aniliills we discovcicJ an Inlet to tlio ChoI>e; 
and, having gone back for the pontoon, no huinchcd onr-jhr-* 
on a deep iivei , hcie fioin oiglity to one hnndied v'Idt 

I gave my companion strict inppu tioim tu sti< L i»y the |K»tjteon 
in case a hip])opotaimis slimild Fok at in, nor mas IIiIh eautlon 
unnecessai 3 ^, foi one <amo up at our ‘-ido and nude a de^^perafe 
plunge oir We had passed ona him. liie wrut he made 
caused the pontoon to glido qui kl 3 nwav fiuin him 

We paddled on fioui m'dda 3 ' till sumo! Tlieie wm nolhnif' 
but a wall of lecd on each bink, and we saw e\(My pro'^peet of 
spending a supjicilesb night in oui float, but just a^Mhe shoi t 
twilight of these pails \iaa connnenciuL', uo |>eHC'i\ed on the 
noith bank the \illage of Moieinl, one of tie Makololo, avhoso 
acquaintance I had inado in our foiincr visp, and who vas now 
located on the island Hahoiita (lat 17® 5S' S , lung 2d® T/ E.) 
The villagei 3 looked as ve may Mi])pf)SO ]>eoplo do uho see a 
ghost, and in then figuiafhe way of speaking said, ‘Mfo has 
diopped among us fioin ti'e clouds, 3 ’et came 1 iding on tliC back 
of a hippopotamus * W'o Kakololo thouglit no one could cioss 
the Cliobe without our knowledge, but hcie he diops among us 
like a biid ” 

Next da}' we leturued m canoes acioss the flooded lands, and 
found that, in oui absence, the men had allowed the cattle te 
wander into a \eiy small patch of wood to tlie wc'st containing 
the tsetse, this caielessiicss cost me ton fine laige o'cn. After 
remamiug a few da 3 ’s, some of the Jiead men of the Makololo 
came down from Lin 3 'anti, with a laige pait}' of BaioUe, to 
across the iiver This they did in fine st \ lo, bwimming 
and diving among the oxen more like alligatois than men, and 
taking the waggons to pieces and can 3 mg them across on a 
number of caaoes lashed together We weie now among friends, 

noith, m order to avoid tl e 
still flooded lands on the noith of the Cliobe, we tinned west- 
wards townnds Lin 3 'anti (lat 18® 17' 20' S loim 2S® 50' 9'' E), 
where w'e arrived on the 23id of Ma}', 1853 Tins is the 
capital town of the Makololo, and only a shoit distance from 
nur waggon-stand of 1851 (lat 18^ 20' S , long 23° 50' E ) 



CHAPTER IX 

Reception at Linyanti— The coin b herald— SeJceletu obtains the chief- 
tainship fiom his sister— Mpepe’s plot— SJave-tiading Jdamban— 
Their sudden flight— Sekeletu naiiowly escapes assassination— 

Execution of Mpepe — The courts of law — ^Mode of tiying ofTeuees 

Sekeletu’s reason for nob learning to read the Bible— The dispo- 
sition made of the wives of a deceased chief— Makololo women— 
They work but little— Employ seifs— Their drink, diess, and orna- 
ments— Public religious sei vices in the kotla— Unfavouiablo 
associations of the place — Native doctois — Proposal to teach the 
IVEakololo to read — Sekeletu’s present— Reason for accepting it — 
Tiading in ivoiy— Accidental fire— Presents for Sekeletu— Two 
breeds of native cattle — Ornamenting the cattle — The -women and 
the looking-glass — AEodeof pieparing the skins of oxen foi mantles 
and for shields — Throwing the speai 

The whole population of Linyanti, nuinbeiing between six and 
seven thousand souls, tui ned out en masse to see the waggons 
in motion They had never witnessed the phenomenon before, 
we having on the foiinei occasion depaited by night Sekeletu, 
now in power, received us in what is consideied loyal style, 
setting befoie us a gieat number of pots of boyaloa, the beei of 
the country These were brought by womeu, and each bearer 
takes a good draught of the beer when she sets it down, by way 
of “ tasting ” to show that there is no poison 

The couit herald, an old man who occupied tlie post also in 
Sebituane’s time, stood up, and after some antics, such as leap- 
ing, and shouting at the top of his voice, loaied out some 
adulatoiy sentences, as, ‘‘Don’t I see the white man ? Don’t I 
see the comiade of Sebituane ^ Don’t I see the fathei of 
Sekeletu WC want sleep Give youi sou sleep, my 

loid,” etc , etc The perquisites of this man are the heads of all 
the cattle slaughtered by the chief, and he even takes a share 
of the tribute befoie it is distiibuted and taken out of the kotla 
He is expected to utter all the proclamations, call assemblies, 
keep the kotla clean, and the fiie burning eveiy evening, and 
when a peison is executed in public he drags away the body 
I found Sekeletu a young man of eighteen yeais of age, of that 
daik-yellow or coltee-and-iriilk coloui, of which the ifakololo 
are so pioud, because it distinguishes them considerably fiom 
the black tubes on the rivers He is about five feet seven m 
height, and neither so good-looking, nor of so mucli abihtv, os 
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his father was, but is equally fiicndly to the English. Sebi- 
tuane installed his daughter MamorhL'iine into the clueftainship 
long before his death, but, witli all Ins acutenc'^'^, the idea of 
her having a husband who should not be hei loid did scorn 
to enter liis mind. He wished to mnbe hei his succo-soi , pro- 
bably in imitation of some of ilio negio (111)0“- uith vlrun ho 
had come into contact ; but, being of the Ijcehuana race, he 
could not look upon the lumband e.xccpt as the v Oman’s lord, so 
he told her all the men weie hors, slic iniglit take 11115' one, but 
ought to keep none In fact, ho thought she might do with the 
men what he could do with the women . bu t t hese inon had 
other wives, and according to a sa5nng in thecounti}', “the 
tongues of women cannot be governed, ’ ti'cy made ber miseiablo 
by their remaiks. One man wdiom she clioso was even called 
her wife, and hei son the child of j^ramochisano’s wife ; hut the 
ariangement was so distasteful to Mamochisane herself, that, 
as soon as Sebituane died, she said she nevei vould consent to 
govern the Makololo so long as she had a bi other living 
Sekeletu, being afiaid of another member of tlie famil5q 'hlpepo, 
who had pretensions to the chioftamship, uiged his sister 
strongly to remain as she had alwa5’’s been, and allow him to 
support her authority by leading the Makololo when thej' vent 
foith to war Three da5's weie spent in public discussion on 
the pomt Mpepe insinuated that Sekeletu was not the lav ful 
son of Sebituane, on account of his mother having been the v ife 
of another chief hefoie her marriage with Sebituane , Mamo- 
cnisane, however, upheld Sekeletu’s claims, and at last stood up 
in the assembly and addressed him with a womanly gush of 
ears I have been a chief only because lU}’^ father wished it. 
a ways would have pieferred to be mairied and have a famity 
^ ^ women You, Sekeletu, must be chief and build up 

Mpepe ^ ^ death-blow to the hopes of 

- enable the reader to nndeistand the social and 

political relations of these people, I will add a few moie parli- 

Sebituane, having no son to take the 
hi-m PH ° the age of his daughter, chose 

summit relative to occupy that post; and pre- 

atteJS^p W ^Pepe s connection with his family that he would 
cattle ovpr relieve him from care, he handed his 

“ Naliele ” a-n^ removed to the chief town, 

Sebituane qpw >1 °° such effectual charge of all the cattle that 
ebituane saw he could only set matters on then foimer footmo- 

execution Being unwillinS 

nuiher of eneWments which, h/me“f 

number of Baiotse doctors, Mpepe now used in a hut built for 
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the purpose, and longing for peaceful letiiement after thirty 
years fighting, he lieaid with pleasiiie of our ariiyal at the 
lake, and came down as fai as Seshekc to meet us He had an 
idea, picked up from some of the numeious sti angers who yisited 
him, that white men liad a “ pot (a eannon) in their towns 
which would burn up any attacking paity, ” and he thought 
if he could only get this he would be able to “sleep” the 
remainder of his days in peace. This he hojied to obtain fiom 
the white men Hence the cry of the herald — “ Grive us sleep ” 
It is lemaikable how anxious for peace those who haye been 
fighting all then lives appeal to be 

When Sekeletu was installed in the cliieftaiuship, he felt his 
position lather msecuie, foi it was believed that the incan- 
tations of Mpcpe had an intimate connection with Sebituane’s 
death Indeed, the latlei had said to his son, “That hut of 
incantation will piove fatal to either you or me ” 

When the Mambaii, in 1850, took home a favouiable lejioit 
of this noAV maiket to the west, a number of half-caste Poitu- 
guese slave-tiaders weie induced to come in 1853 , and one, 
Avho lesembled closely a leal Poituguese, came to Linyanti 
Avhile I was theie This man had no meichandise, and jire- 
tended to have come in oidei to mqune “Avhat sort of goods 
weie necessaiy foi the maiket ” He seemed much disconceited 
by my presence theie Sekeletu presented him Avith an ele- 
phant’s tusk and an ox , and when he had departed about fifty 
miles to the westward, he earned off an entire village of the 
Bakalahari belonging to the Makololo He had a number of 
armed slaves with him , and as all the villagers — men, women, 
and childien — were removed, and the fact was unknown until a 
considerable time aftenvaids, it is not ceitain whether his object 
was obtained b}’’ violence or by fair piomises In either case, 
slayeiy must have been the poition of these j)oor people He 
was earned in a hammock, slung betAveen two poles, v’^hich 
appearing to be a bag, the Makololo named him “ Father of the 
Bag ” 

Mpejje favouied these slave-tradei s, and they, as is usual 
them, founded all then hopes of influence on his successful 
rebellion My ariival on the scene AAms felt to be so much 
Aveight in the scale against their inteiests A laige party of 
Mambari had come to Linyanti Avhen I was floundeiing on the 
prairies south of the Ohobe As the neAVS of my bemg in the 
neighbouihood reached them then countenances fell , and Avhen 
some Makololo, Avho had assisted us to cross the iiver, returned 
with hats which I had given them, the Mambari betook them- 
selves to piecipitate flight It is usual for visitors to ask foi'ma 
permission before attempting to leave a chief, but the sig 0 
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tlio hats inade the ]\Iamhau pack up at once The kl.ikololo 
inq^uncfl tlie cause of the huiiy, and weie told tliat, if I found 
them iheie, J sliould take all then slaves and good<; from them; 
and though assuied hj’^ Sel'eletu that I was not a robber, but a 
man of peace, they fled b}’’ night, while I was still sKty miles 
off Thc}^ went to the noith, wlieie, under the jiiofcction of 
Mpepe, they had elected a stockade of considerable size; theie 
seveial half-caste slave-tiadeis, under the leadeiship of a native 
Poituguese, caiiied on their tiaflic, without refeience to the 
chief into whose country tho}’- liad unceremoniously introduced 
themselves, while I\lj)epe, feeding them with the catllo of 
Sekeletu, foiined a jdan of laising himself, b}' means of their 
fii e-arras, to be the head of the Malcololo The u^-iial course 


which the slavo-ti adei s adopt is to take a part in the politica.1 
affairs of each tube, and, siding with the strongest, get wrall 
paid b 3 ^captiiies made from the weakei part}’’ Long seciet 
conferences were held by the slave-tiadeis and Mpepe, and it 
was deemed advisable foi him tostiike the flist blow, so he 
piovided himself with a small battle-axe, with the intention of 
cutting Sekeletu down the first time they met 
My object being first of all to examine the coun’tr}’’ for a 
healthy locality, before attempting to malce a path to either the 
east 01 west coast, I proposed to Sekeletu the plan of ascending 
the great river which we had discovered in 1851 He volun- 
teeied to accompany me , and when w’e got about sixty miles 
i road to Sesheke, we encounteied Mpepe. The 

Makoiolo, though possessing abundance of cattle, had never 
attempted to ride oxen, until I advised it in 1851. The Bechu- 
anas generally were in the same condition, until Euiopeans 
came among them and imparted the idea of iiding All their 
journeys pi eviously wei e peifoimed on foot Sekeletu and his 
companions wcie mounted on oxen, though, having neither 
..addle nor bndle, they weie perpetually falling off. Miicjie, 
aimed with his little axe, came along a path parallel to, but a 
0 ^ 1 ° 1 t ® distant from, that of oui part}’, and when he 

towards us, but 

ITp'^ gwaid, galloped off to an adjacent village. 

Mnenp k.7 our paHy came tip 

cut dovra^IpPp?^ party to understand that he would 

havin " been fk, oon^eience The former intention 

nunio?e af ter iZ. determined to effect his 

purpoc’e alter then fiist interview I hannened to dnxm 

ndinralUav^^^^^^ they meP being tiied with 

I ding all day in the sun, I soon asked Sekeletu where I should 

Bleep, and he . epUed, ■■ Come. I wUl show you.” Is we rose 
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fogellier, J aiicoiisciously coveicrl Sekeletu’s borly with rame, 
and saved linn fiom tbe bloiv of the assassin I knew nothing 
of the plot, but rcmaikcd that all Mpcpe’s men kept hold of 
then aims, even after we had sat down— a tlung quite unusual 
in tbe presence of a cliief , and when Sekeletu showed me the 
hut in which I was to sp^nd the niglit, he said to me, “ Thai 
man wishes to kill me” I afterwaids leaint that some of 
Mpope’s attendants had divulged the secret, and, beaiing in 
mmd Ins fatlicis instrnctious, Sekeletu put Mpepe to death 
that night It was managed so quietly, that, although I was 
sleeping within a few j’-aids of the scene, I know nothing of it 
till the next dav. NokuAne went to the fiie at Which Mpepe 
sat, with a liandful of snutf, as if he were about to sit down and 
legale bimsclf fbciewitb Mjiope said to bnn, “Msepisa” 
fcaiwc me i/i take a pincb) , and, as be held out his hand, 
Nokuane cauglit hold of it, while another man seized the othei 
hand, and, leading him out a mile, speaied him This is the 
common mode of executing ciiminals They aie not allowed to 
s]>eak ; though on one occasion a man, feeling his wiist held too 
tightly, said, " Hold me ‘gently, can’t you ? you will soon be led 
out in tbe same way 3mui selves” Mpepe ’s men fled to the 
Barotse, and, it being unadvisable foi us to go tbitbei dining 
the commotion winch followed on Mpepe’s death, we rotui ned to 
Linjmnti 

The foiegoing ina}^ be considered as a chaiactenstic speci- 
men of their mode of dealing with giave political offences. In 
common cases thcie is a gi eater show of delibeiation The 
complainant asks the man, against whom he means to lodge Ins 
complaint, to come with him to the chief This isnevei refused 
When both are in tbe kotla, tbe complainant stands up and 
states tbe whole case befoie the chief and tbe people usually 
assembled tlieie Tie stands a few seconds aftei he has done 
this, to recollect if he has forgotten anything Tbe witnesses 
to whom he has leferred then rise np and tell all they them- 
selves have seen or heard, but not anything that the}’’ have 
heard from otbeis The defendant, aftoi allowing some minutes 
to elajise so that he may not intenupt any of the opposite paity, 
slowly uses, folds Ins cloak aiound him, and, in the most quiet, 
deliberate way he can assume — yawning, blowing his nose, etc — 
begins to explain the affair, denying the chaige oi admitting it, 
as the case maybe Sometimes, when galled by his lemaiks, 
the complainant uttois a sentence of dissent, the accused turns 
quietly to him, and says, “ Be silent I sat still while you weie 
speaking, can’t jmu do the same^ Do jmu want to have it all 
to yourself ? ” And as the audience acquiesce in this bantering, 
and enforce silence, he goes on till he has finished all he -wishes 
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to say in liiS defence If lie lias any witnesses to the tiulh of 
the facts of his defence, they give their evidence No oath is 
administered , but occasionalh’-, when a siatement is questioned, 
a man will say, “ By my fathei,” oi "By the chief, it is so.” 
Their truthfulness among each other is quite remailcable , but 
their system of government is such that Eiuopeans are not in a 
position to realise it leadily. A poor man will say, in his 
defence against a lich one, “ I am astonislied to heai a man so 
gieat as he make a false accusation , ” as if the offence of false- 
hood were felt to be one against the society which the individual 
referied to had the gieatest mteiest in upholding 

If the cas^e is one of no impoitance, the chief decides it at 
once, if fnvolous, ho may give the complainant a scolding, and 
put a stop to the case in the middle of the complaint, or he may 
allow it to go on without paying any attention to it whatevei 
Bamily quaiiels aie often tieated in this wa}'-, and then a man 
may be seen stating his case wnth gieat fluency, and not a soul 
listening to him But if it is a case between influential men, or 
brought on by under-chiefs, tlien tlie gieatest decorum prevails. 
If the chief does not see his way clearly to a decision, he remains 
silent, the eldeis then rise one by one and give their opinions, 
often in the way of advice rather than as decisions ; and when 
the chief finds the geneial sentiment agieemg in one view, he 
delivers his judgment accordingly He alone speaks sitting, 
all others stand 

No one refuses to acquiesce in the decision of the chief, as he 
has the powei of life and death in his hands, and can enfoice 
the law to that extent if he chooses , but grumbling is allowed, 
and, when marked favouritism is shown to any lelative of the 
chief, the people generally are not so astonished at the partiahty 
as we w^ould be in England 

This system was found as well developed among the hlakololo 
as among the Bakwains, or even bettei, and is no foieign im- 
portation. V'hen at Cassauge, my men had a slight quarrel 
among themselves, and came to me, as to then chief, for judg- 
ment This had occurred seveial times befoie, so without a 
thought I went out of the Poituguese mei chant’s house in which 
I was a guest, sat down, and heaid the complaint and defence in 
the usual way When I had given my decision in the common 
^monitory form, they went off apparently satisfied Several 
Portuguese, who had been viewing the pioceedings with great 
interest, complimented me on the success of my teaching them 
how to act in litigation, but I could not take any credit to 
myself for the system which I had found leady-made to my 
hands ^ 

Soon after our arrival at Einyanti, Sekeletu took me aside. 
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and pressed me to mention tliose things I liked best and hoped 
to get fiom him Anj’thing, either in oi out of his town, should 
be fieely given if I would only mention it. I explained to him 
that my object w'as to elevate him and his people to be Chiistians, 
but he leplied he did not wish to learn to lead the Book, for he 
was afraid "it might change his heait, and make him content 
with only one wife, like Sechele ” It was of little use to uige 
that the change of heait implied a contentment with one wife 
epual to hib picsent complacency in polygamy Such a piefei- 
ence after the change of mind, could not now be undeistood by 
him any more than the real, unmistakeable pleasure of leligious 
services can, by those vho have not experienced what is known 
by the tei m the " new heart ” I assured him that nothing was 
expected but by his o-wn voluntaiy decision “No, no, he 
wanted always to have fiv^e wives at least " I liked the fiank- 
ness of Sekeletu, for nothing is so weaiying to the spiiit as 
talking to tliose who agree with everything advanced 

Selceletu, according to the sj'stein of the Bechuanas, became 
possessor of liis fathei’s -wives, and adopted two of them, the 
childien by these women aie, however, in these cases, teimed 
brothers When an eldei bi other dies, the same thing occurs 
in respect of his wives , the bi other next in age takes them, as 
among the Jews, and the children that may be boin of those 
women he calls his brothers also. He thus raises up seed to 
his depaited relative An uncle of Sekeletu, being a younger 
bi other of Sebituane, got that chieftain’s head- wife, oi queen 
there is al-vsrays one who enjoj^s this title Hei hut is called the 
great house, and hei cluldi en inherit the chieftainship If she 
dies, a new wife is selected for the same position and enjoys the 
same piivileges, though she may happen to be a much younger 
woman than the rest 

The majority of the wives of Sebituane were given to influen- 
tial undei -chiefs, and, in reference to their early casting off 
the widow’s weeds, a song was sung, the tenoi of which was 
that the men alone felt the loss of their father Sebituane, the 
women were so soon supplied with new husbands that then 
heal ts had not time to become sore with grief 

The women comiilam, because the piopoitions between tho 
sexes are so changed now, that they are not valued as they 
deserve The majority of the real Makololo have been cut off 
by fever Those who remain aie a mere fragment of the jieople 
who came to the north with Sebituane Migrating from a very 
healthy climate in the south, they weie more subject to the 
febiile diseases of the valley in which we found them, than the 
black tribes they conquered In comparison with the Barotse, 
Batoka, and Banyeti, the Makololo have a sickly hue They are 

M 
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of a liglit-biwniFili yellow colour, llio fiibcH to 

aie veiy dark, with a slight tnigc of oli\o. The vjiolo of the 
coloured tubes considci that beaiil^' nuid faiiiics*^ ate 
and women long for childien of liglit coloui «o inurh, tliaf sIkt 
soinetiines chew the bailc of u ceitain tice in hopes of pifrducmg 
that eflect To my eve the daik eolcui is much nioic agii-fablo 
than the tawny hue of the half-easi c, wliieh t.lmf of the i^rako- 
lolo ladies closol}' lescmbles. The \\oinen generally esnjKjd flip 
level, but the}'' aio loss fiuitfnl lhan foiinorlv, and, to their 
complaint of being nndei valued on account of the djspro|>on!on 
of the sexes, they now add their legicts at the vanl of childion, 
of whom they aie all cxccssivclj- fond. 

4.1 Makoiolo vomeu woik but liitlo Indeed flio families of 
tiiat nation aie spiead o^el the coiintiy, one oi two onlv in each 
village, as the loids of the land Tlic^ all have louKhip o\ci 

pubiceted tubes, -uho ]ias3 by the gencia! 

+ Itdmlaka and v ho aio foiccd to lender ccitaiii sorvicea, 
nflf ° ^ tilling the soil , but each has his own land under 

i“tlependent They are 
^ Makololo, but the other fcim is often used m 

betokening infeiioiity. Tins species of serMtude 
of sTibiPP+in^^ seifdom, as it has to be icndoied in conse(][uencQ 
It iq in p c -f^ ^orce of arms, but it is necessaiilv very mild 
eLaL to tieated to in^ko Iiis 

them to a n-rnnf Makololo aic compelled to treat 

maSei^ wh^fL f es Some 
Se affection^f temper or disposition to secure 

left without?!?^^ freqiieutly find themselves 

impossibilitv of pn^m n ’ in consequence of tho absence and 
with which^thoqp ^ tiigitivo slave law, and the readiness 

tives acioss thp h-pp ° themselves subjected assist the fugi- 
in them SLenfq of n n Makololo ladies are liberal 

con?lya"S^ beautifying their ow huts and 

the buza of the Aiahv ^ ^igc quantities of boyAloa, or o-alo, 

18 veiy STous of subdivision, 

considered beautiful They dislike 

by peisons of the opposite Lx Thpt p“f their*potations 

shoit, and deliglit m havTrL bam quite 

buttei Them diess is n Inlf f 'uhole peison shining with 
IS ox-hide, made as soft as knees , its mateiial 

Bkm mantle Tcxoss flJll^ m ' ungraceful. A soft 

unemployed, but when enfno-Pfq ^ shoulders when the lady is 

this aside, and woiks in?liP l labour she thiows 

; n woii.s m the lult alone Tho oinaments most 
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co\cted aio laige biass anklets as thick as the little fingei, and 
ai inlets of both biass and ivor}^, the latter often an inch bioad. 
■The rings are so heav}’’ that the ankles aie often blisteied by 
the weight pressing down ; but it is the fashion, and is borne as 
magnanimously as tight lacing and tight shoes among oui selves. 
Strings of beads are liiing around the neck, and the fashionable 
colours being light gieen and pink, a tiader could get almost 
anj’thing he chose foi beads of these colours. 

At oui public leligious sei vices in the kotla, the Makololo 
women always behaved with decoium fioin the fiist, except at 
the conclusion of the jiiaj-ei. When all knelt down, many of 
those who had childien, in following the example of the rest, 
bent over their little ones; the childien, in tenor of being 
crushed to death, set up a simultaneous yell, which so tickled 
the whole assembly theie was often a subdued tittei, to be 
turned into a hearty laugh as soon as they heard Amen This 
was not so difficult to oveicome in them as similar peccadilloes 
weie in the case of the women faither south Long after we 
had settled at Mabotsa, when pieachmg on the most solemn 
subjects, a woman might be obseived to look round, and, seeing 
a neighliour seated on her dress, give her a hunch with the 
elbow to make her move off, the othei would return it with 
interest, and peihaps the remaik, “Take the nasty thing away, 
will you ? ” Then three or four would begin to hustle the fiist 
offenders, and the men to swear at them all, by way of enfoicing 
silence 

Great numbers of little trifling things like these occur, and 
would not be worth the mention but that one cannot foim a 
correct idea of missionary work except by examination of the 
minutim At the risk of appearing fiivolous to some, I shall 
continue to descend to mere tiifles 

The numbers who attended at the summons by the heiald, 
who acted as beadle, were often from five to seven hundred. 
The service consisted of reading a small portion of the Bible and 
givmg an explanatory address, usually short enough to prevent 
weariness or want of attention So long as we continue to hold 
services in the kotla, the associations of the place aie unfavour- 
able to solemnity, hence it is always desiiable to have a place 
of worship as soon as possible and it is of impoitance too to 
treat such place with reverence, as an aid to secure that serious 
attention whicb religious subjects demand This^ will appear 
more evident when it is recollected that, in the very spot wheie 
we had been engaged in acts of devotion, half an hour after, a 
dance would be got up , and these habits cannot be at first 
opposed without the appeal ance of assuming too much authority 
over them. It is always unwise to hurt then* feelings of mde- 
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pendence. Much gi eater luflueuce will be gamed by studying 
how you may induce them to act aiJghtj with the lInple^^Slon 
that they are doing it of their own free will. Our services 
having necessaiily been all in the open aii, wheie it is most 
diflicult to address laige bodies of people, pi evented my re- 
covermg so entiielj'’ fiom the effects of cleigyinan’s sore throat 
as I expected, when my uvula was excised at the Cape. 

To give an idea of the loutme followed for months together, 
on other days as well as on Sunda37-s, I may advei t to my habit 
of treating the sick foi complaints which seemed to sui mount 
the skill of their own doctors I refrained fiom going to any 
one unless his oivn doctor wished it, oi had gii'^en up the case. 
This led to my having a selection of the severer cases only, 
and prevented the doctois being offended at ray taking tlieii 
piactice out of then hands AVhen attacked by fever mj^self, 
and wishing to asceitain what then piactices were, I could 
safely intiust mj^self in then hands on account of their well- 
known fiiendly feelings 

The plan of showing Idndness to the natives in tlieii bodily 
ailments seem es their friendship, this is not the case to the 
same degiee in old missions, wheie the people have learned to 
look upon lelief as a right, a state of things that sometimes 
happens among oui selves at home Medical aid is therefoie 
most valuable in young missions, though at all stages it is an 
extremely valuable adjunct to other opei ations 

I proposed to teach the Makololo to read, but, for the reasons 
mentioned, Sekeletu at fiist declmed , aftei some weeks, how- 
ever, Motibe, his father-in-law, and some others determined to 
biave the mysterious book. To all who have not acq[uired it, 
the knowledge of letters is q^uite unfathomable ; there is nought 
like it withm the compass of their observation , and we have 
no comparison with anjdhmg except pictmes, to aid them in 
comprehending the idea of signs of words It seems to them 
supernatuial that we see in a book things taking place, or having 
occuired at a distance No amount of explanation conveys the 
idea unless they leain to read Machinery is ecLually inexplica- 
ble, and money nearlj^ as much so until they see it in actual use. 
They aie familiar with bartei alone, and in the centre of the 
country, wheie gold is totally unknown, if a button and sover- 
eign were left to their choice, they would prefer the former on 
account of its having an eye 

In beginning to learn, Motihe seemed-to himself in the posi- 
tmn of the doctor, who was obliged to dimk his potion before 
the patient, to show that it contained nothing detrimental : 
after he had masteied the alphabet, and reported the thing so 
far safe, Sekeletu and his young companions came forward to 
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tiy for themselves. He must have lesolved to watch the effects 
01 the book against his views on polygamy, and abstain ivhen- 
e\er he pciceived any tcndencj’-, m leading it, towaids en- 
forcing him to put his wives away. A number of men leained 
the alphabet 111 a shoit time and weie set to teach others, but 
before much progiess could be made I was on my way to 
Loanda. 

As I had declined to name anything as a piesent fiom 
Sekeletu, except a canoe to take me up tlie river, he brought 
ten fine elephants’ tuslcs and laid them down beside my waggon 
He would take no denial, though I told him I should piefei to 
see him trading with Fleming, a man of colour from the West 
Indies, who had come foi the purpose I liad during the eleven 
years of my previous conise invaiiably abstained fiora talang 
presents of ivoiy, fiom an idea that a religious instiuctor de- 
graded himself by accepting gifts fiom those whose spiiitual 
welfare he piofessed to seek. piecedence of all tradeis in 
the lino of discoveiy put me often in the way of very handsome 
offeis, but I alwa^'S advised the douois to sell their ivoiy to 
traders, who would he suie to follow, and when at some fiitiue 
time they had become iich by baiter, they might lemember me 
or raychildien. When Lake Ngami was discovered I might 
have refused pel mission to a trader ho accompanied us, but 
when he applied for leave to foim part of our company, knowing 
that Mr. Oswell would no moie trade than ni3'^self, and that the 
people of tliG lake would be disappointed if they could not dis- 
pose of tlieir Ivor}’’, I willingly granted a sanction, without 
which his people would not at that time have ventured so far 
This was surely prefei ling the mteiest of another to my own 
The letuin I got for this was a notice in one of the Cape papers, 
that this " man was the tiue discoverer of the lake ’ " 

The conclusion I had come to was, that it is quite lawful, 
though peihaps not expedient, for missionaries to tiade, but 
barter is the only means by which a missionaiy m the inteiior 
can pay his way, as money has no value In all the journej’S I 
had previously undei taken for widei diffusion of the gospel, the 
extra expenses weie defiayed from my salary of £100 per 
annum This sum is sufficient to enable a missionary to live in 
the interior of South Afiica, supposing he has a gaiden capable 
of j’leldmg corn and vegetables , but should he not, and still 
consider that six or eight months cannot lawfully be spent, 
simjily in getting goods at a lower price tlian they can be Jiad 
fiom itinerant traders, the sum mentioned is baiely sufficient 
tor the poorest fare and plainest appaiel As we never felt our- 
selves justified in making journej’s to the colony for the sake of 
secui mg bargains, the most fiugal living wns necessary to eu- 
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able ns to be a little charitable to others : but when to this were 
added extra travelling expenses, the wants of an increasing 
family, and libeial gifts to chiefs, it was difficult to maire both 
ends meet. The pleasure of missionary labour would be enhanced 
if one could devote his life to the heathen, without drawing a 
salary fiom a society at all. The luxuiy of doing good, from 
one’s own private lesouices, without appearing to either natives 
or Europeans to be making a gain of it, is far pieferable, and 
an object worthy the ambition of the rich. But few men of 
fortune, how'^ever, now devote themselves to Ohiistian missions, 
as of old. Piesents were always given to the chiefs whom we 
visited, and nothing accepted m leturn , but wdien Sebituane (m 
1851) offeied some ivory, I took it, and was able b}’’ its sale to 
piesent his son wuth a number of leally useful ai tides of 'a 
higher value than I had ever been able to give befoie to any 
chief. In doing this, of couise, I appeared to trade, but, feeling 
I had a right to do so, I felt peifectly easy in my mind ; and, as 
I still held the view of the inexpediency of combining the two 
professions, I was glad of the pioposal of one of the most honour- 
able merchants of Cape Toivn, Mr. H. E. Rutherford, that he 
should lisle a sum of money in Fleming’s hands, for the purpose 
of attempting to develop a trade with the Makololo. It was 
to this man I suggested Sekeletu should sell the tusks which 
he had presented for my acceptance, but the chief lefused to take 
them back fiom me The goods which Fleming had brought^ 
w^ere ill adapted for the use of the natives, but he got a pretty*' 
good load of ivoiy in exchange, and though it was his fiist 
attempt at tiading, and the distance travelled over made the 


expenses enormous, he was not a loser by the trip. Other 
traders followed, who demanded 90 lbs of ivory for a musket. 
The Makololo, knowing nothing of steelyards, but supposing 
that they were meant to cheat them, declined to tiade except 
by exchanging one bull and one cow elephant’s tusk for each 
gun. This would average 70 lbs. of ivoiy, which sells at the 
Cape foi 5?. per pound, for a secondhand musket worth 10s. I, 
being sixty miles distant, did not witness this attempt at 
baiter, but, anxious to enable my countiymen to diive a brisk 
trade, told the Makololo to sell my ten tusks on their own ac- 
connt for whatevei they would bung. Seventy tusks were foi 
sale, but, the paities not undei standing each other’s talk, no 
ff ^ established , and when I passed the spot some time 
atterwaids, I found that the whole of that ivory had been de- 
btio%ecl 05 ' an accidental hie, which broke out m the village 
wneu all the people were absent. Success in tiade is as much 
depeudent on knowledge of the language as success in travel- 
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I had brought with me as presents an impioved breed of goats, 
fowls, and a pair of cats. A superior bull was bought, also as a 
gift to Sekeletu, but I was compelled to leave it on account of 
its having become footsoie As the Malcololo aie veiy fond of 
impioving the bleed of their domestic animals, they weie much 
pleased with my selection I endeavouied to biing the hull, in 
peifoimance of a piomise made to Sebituane befoie he died 
Admiiing a calf which we had with us, he proposed to give me 
a cow for it, which in the native estimation was offering three 
times its value I pieseuted it to him at once, and piomised to 
bung him anothei and a bettei one Sekeletu was much 
gratified by my attemjit to keep my word given to his fathei 

They have two breeds of cattle among them One called the 
Batoka, because captuied fiom that tube, is of diminutive size, 
but veiy beautiful , and closely resembles the shoi thorns of oiu 
own country The little pair piesented by the King of Portugal 
to H R H the Prince Consort, is of this breed. They are very 
tame, and remarkably 2ilayful , they may be seen lying on their 
sides by the fiies in the evening, and, when the herd goes out, 
the heidsinan often piecedes them, and has only to commence 
capering to set them all a-garabolling The meat is superior to 
that of the large animal The othei, or Barotse ox, is much 
larger, and comes from the feitile Barotse Valley. They stand 
high on their legs, often neaily six feet at the withers , and 
they have large hoi ns Those of one of a similar breed that 
we brought from the lake measuied fiom tip to tip eight and a 
half feet 

The Makololo are in the habit of shaving off a little from one 
side of the horns of these animals when still growing, in older 
to make them curve m that direction and assume fantastic 
shapes The stranger the curvatuie, the more handsome the ox 
IS consideied to be, and the longer this ornament of the cattle- 
pen IS spaied to beautify the heid This is a veiy ancient 
custom in Afiica, for the tiibutary tribes of Ethiopia are seeu, 
on some of the most ancient Egyptian monuments, brmging 
toutorted-horned cattle into Egypt 

All aie remaikably fond of then cattle, and spend much time 
in ornamenting and adorning them Some are bianded all over 
with a hot knife, so as to cause a peimanent discolouiation of 
the hair, m lines like the bands on the hide of a zebra. Pieces 
of skin two or thiee inches long and bioad aie detached, and 
allowed to heal in a dependent position aiouiid the head— a 
stiange style of ornament , indeed, it is difficult to conceive in 
what their notion of beauty consists The women have some- 
what the same ideas with ouiselves of what constitutes come- 
liness They came frequently and asked for the looking-glass < 
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and tlie remarks tliey made— wliile I was engaged in reading, 
and apparently not attending to them— on fiist seeing tliem- 
selves tkeiein, weie amusingly ridiculons “Is that me’” 
“ What a hig month I have ’ ” “ My eai s are as big as pumpkin- 

leaves ” “ I have no chin at all ” Or, “ I would have been 

pretty, but am spoiled by these high clieek-bones ” “ See how 

my head shoots up in the middle’” laughing vocifeiously all the 
time at their own pkes They readily perceive any defect in 
each other, and give nicknames accordingly. One man came 
alone to have a quiet gaze at his ovui features once, when he 
thought I was asleep after twisting his mouth about in various 
duections, he remarked to himself, “ People say I am ugly, and 
how very ugly I am indeed ’ ” 

The Llakololo use all the skins of their oxen for malang either 
mantles or shields For the former, the hide is sti etched out by 
means of pegs, and diied Ten or a dozen men then collect 
lound it with small adzes, which, when sharpened with an iron 
bodkin, are capable of shaving off the substance of the skin on 
the fleshy side until it is quite thin , when sufficiently thin, a 
quantity of brain is smeared over it, and some thick milk 
Then an instiument made of a number of non spikes tied round 
a piece of wood, so that the points onl}’- pioject beyond it, is 
applied to it in a carding fashion, until the fibres of the bulk of 
it are quite loose Milk or buttei is applied to it again, and it 
foims a garment nearly as soft as cloth 

The shields are made of hides paitially diied in the sun, ana 
then beaten with hammers until they are stiff and diy. Two 
broad belts of a differently -coloui ed skin aie sewed into them 
lon^itudmally, and sticks inserted to make them iigid and not 
liable to bend easily The shield is a great protection in their 
way of fighting with spears, but they also trust largely to their 
agility in springing aside from the coming ]av6lin The shield 
assists when so many spears are thiown that it is impossible 
not to receive some of them Their speais are light javelins ; 
and, judging fiom what I have seen them do in elephant-hunting, 
I believe, when they have room to make a run and discharge 
them with the aid of the jeik of stoppmg, they can throw them 
between foity and fifty yards They give them an upwaid 
duection in the discharge, so that they come down on the object 
with acceleiated force I saw a man who in battle had received 
one in the shin, the excitement of the moment pi evented his 
f eelmg any pain , but, when the battle was ovei , the blade was 
found to have split the bone, and become so impacted in the 
cleft that no force could extract it It was necessary to take an 
axe and pi ess the split bme asundei befoie the weapon could be 
taken out. 


CHAPTER X 

Tlie fever — Its symptoms— Remedies of tlie native doctois — Hospitality 
of Solveletn and his peoiile — One of their reasons for jiolygamy — 
IJiey cultivate largely — Tlie Malcalaka or subject tribes — Sebit- 
uane’s policy I especting them — Their affection foi him — Products 
of the soil— Instrument of cultuie — The tribute — Distributed by 
the chief — A v arlike demonstration — Lechiilatebe’s provocations 
— The Makololo determine to punish him — The Bechuanas — Mean- 
ing of the teira — Three divisions of the gieat family of South 
Africans. 

On the 30th of Majr I was seized with fever for the fiist time 
We reached the town of Linyanti on the 23id , and as my habits 
avere suddenly changed fiom great exertion to comparative 
inactivity, at the commencement of the cold season I suffered 
from a severe attack of stoppage of the secretions, closely re- 
sembling a common cold Warm baths and dunks relieved me, 
and I had no idea but that I was now recovering from the effects 
of a chill, got by leaving the waim waggon in the evening m 
Older to conduct family-woiship at my people’s fiie But on the 
2nd of June a relapse showed to the Makololo, who knew the 
complaint, that my indisposition was no other than the fever, 
with which I have since made a moie intimate acquaintance 
Cold east winds prevail at this time , and as they come over the 
extensive flats inundated by the Ohobe, as well as many other 
distucts where pools of rain-water aie now drying up, they may 
be sujiposed to be loaded with malaria and watery vapour, and 
many cases of fevei follow The usual symptoms of stopped 
secietion are manifested — shiveiiug and a feeling of coldness, 
though the skin is quite hot to the touch of another The heat 
in the axilla, ovei the heart and region of the stomach, was in 
my case 100° , but along the spine and at the nape of the neck 
103° The internal piocesses were all, with the exception of 
the kidneys and liver, stopped , the latter, in its efforts to fiee 
the blood of noxious particles, often secietes enormous quantities 
of bile Tlieie weie pains along the spine, and frontal headache 
Anxious to ascertain whether the natives possessed the know- 
ledge of any remedy of which we were ignorant, I lequested the 
assistance of one of Sekeletu’s doctors He put some roots into 
a pot with water, and, when it was boiling, placed it on a spot 
beneath a blanket thiovm around both me and it This pro- 
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duced no iminediato effect , he then got a small bundle of 
different kinds of medicinal woods, and, burning them in a pot- 
sherd nearly to ashes, used the smoke and hot vapour arising 
fiom them as an auxiliary to the other in causing diaplioiesis 
I fondly hoped that they had a moie potent lemedy than our own 
medicines affoid, but after being stewed in tlieii vapour-baths, 
smoked like a led heiiing over gieen twigs, and charmed 
secunclem ariem, I concluded that I could cuie the fever moie 
quickly than they can. If we employ a wet sheet and a mild 
aperient in combination with quinine, in addition to the native 
remedies, they aie an impoitant aid in cuiing the fevei, as they 
seem to have the same stimulating effects on the alimeiitaiy 
canal as these means have on the external suiface. Puigatives, 
general bleedings, oi indeed any violent remedies, are mjui ions , 
and the appearance of a herpetic eruption near the mouth is 
regarded as an evidence that no internal organ is in danger. 
There is a good deal in not “ giving in ” to this disease He 
who is low-spirited, and apt to despond at eveiy attack, will 
die sooner than the man who is not of such a melancholic 
nature. 

The Makololo had made a garden and ^danted maize for me, 
that, as they remarked, when I was parting with them to pro- 
ceed to the Cape, I might have food to eat when I leturned, as 
well as other people The maize was now pounded by the women 
into fine meal This they do in large wooden mortals, the 
exact counterpart of which may be seen depicted on the Egyp- 
tian monuments Sekeletu added to this good supply of meal 
ten or twelve jais of honey, each of which contained about two 
gallons Liberal supplies of giound-nuts {AracJus liypogoea) 
were also furnished every time the tiibutaiy tubes brought 
then dues to Linyanti, and an ox was given for slaughter every 
week or two Sekeletu also appropriated two cows to be milked 
for us every morning and evening This was in accoi dance 
with the acknowledged rule throughout this country, that the 
chief should feed all sti anger s who come on an}’’ special business 
to him, and take up then abode in his kotla A present is 
usually given m return for the hospitality, but, except m cases 
where their aboriginal customs have been modified, nothmg 
ivould be asked Euiopeans spoil the feeling that hospitality 
IS the sacred duty of the chiefs, by what in other circumstances 
IS laudable conduct No sooner do they anive than they offer 
to purchase food, and, mstead of waiting till a meal is prepared 
foi them in the evening, cook for themselves, and then often 
decline even to partake of that which has been made ready for 
their use A present is also given, and befoie long the natives 
come to expect a gift wuthout having offered any equivalent. 
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Strasgtr'? fr^'^qucnfly have acfxuaintances among the under- 
cliioEj to w no'so c^tabhslnnonts they tnrn aside, and are treated 
on CliO fame principle Umt othpis aio \v]jon they aie the guests 
m thf* fhief. ircurr.iny is the dut}" admitted, that one of the 
nmsK cng* nt argument'^ for jwE'gamj' is, that a lospectable man 
with only one {\jfr could not enteitain stiangeis as ho ought 
^iiH jcro'^ori has e'spHial weight Mlieie the women aie the chief 
euUivatoi j of the snl, and have the coiitiol ovci the coin, as at 
Kol.-sLonc: The jviior, however, v ho have no fi lends, often sutler 
nmeh hunger, snid the vciy kind attention Sebituaue lavished 
on all suf h v ai> one of the leasons of his gieat j)0pulaiity in 
tie crninti} . 

The Mnkololn cultivate a laigo extent of land aiound their 
villngps. Tho'-o of tliem who aie leal Basiitos still retain the 
habits of il'at liibe, and ina}^ be seen going out with their wives 
vith then hoos in hand, a state of tilings nevei witnessed at 
ICnlMlieng, or among any other Bechiiana 01 Caffie tribe The 
great chief I^foshcsli afloids an example to his people annually, 
by not onh' taking the hoo in hand, but working hard with it 
on coitain public occasions. IIis Basutos are of the same family 
with the ]\Ialvololo to v/hom I refer TJie younger Makololo, 
who have been accustomed fiom their infancy to lord it over the 
conquered ^lakalalca, have unfortunately no desire to imitate 
the ngacultuial tastes of their fathers, and expect their subjects 
to perform all the manual laboui They are the aristocracy of 
the countiy, and once possessed almost unlimited power over 
their vassals. Their privileges weie, howevei, much abridged 
bj?’ Sebituaue himself. 

I have .alieadj^ mentioned that the tribes which Sebituane 
subjected in tins gieat coiintij' pass by the general name of 
Hakalaka. The Slakololo weio composed of a great numbei of 
other tribes, as Avell as of these ceniial negroes. The nucleus 
of the whole weie Basuto, who came with Sebituane from a 
compaiatively cold and hilly legion in the south When he 
conquered vaiious tribes of the Bechuanas, as Bakwains, Bang- 
waketze, Bamangwato, Batauana, etc , he incoiporated the 
young of these tribes into his own. Gieat mortality by fever 
having taken place in the oiiginal stock, he wisely adopted the 
same plan of absorption on a lai ge scale with the Makalaka 
So we found him with even the sons of the chiefs of the Barotse 
closely attached to his pei son , and they say to this day, if any- 
thing else but natmal death had assailed their father, everyone 
of tliem would have laid down his bfe in his defence One 
reason for their stioug affection was their emancipation by the 
deciee of Sebituane, “ all aie children of the chief ” 

The Makalaka cultivate the JIolcus sorghum, 01 dura, as the 
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principal grain, with maize, two kinds of Leans, ground-nuts 
{Arachib hypogcRo), pumpkins, water-melons, and cucumbers. 
They depend for success entirely upon lain. Those who live m 
the Barotse valley cultivate in addition the sugar-cane, sweet- 
potato, and manioc (Jatropha mamliot) The climate theie, 
however, is waimer than at Lin3mnti, and the Malialaka in- 
crease the fertility of their gaidens by rude attempts at 
aitificial irrigation. 

The instrument of culture over all this i egion is a hoe, the 
iron of which the Batoka and Banyeti obtain from the ore by 
smelting The amount of iron which they produce annually 
may be understood, when it is known that most of the hoes in 
use at Linyanti are the tiibute imposed on the smiths of those 
sub-|ect tribes 

Sekeletu receives tribute from a great number of tribes in 
corn or dm a, ground-nuts, hoes, speais, honey, canoes, paddles, 
wooden vessels, tobacco, mutokuane {Cannabis sativa), various 
wild fruits (dried), piepared skins, and ivoiy. When these 
ai tides are brought into the kotla, Sekeletu has the honour of 
dividing them among the loungers who usually congiegate there. 
A small portion only is reserved for himself The ivoi y belongs 
nominally to him too, but this is simply a way of making a fair 
distiibution of the profits The chief sells it only with the 
approbation of his counsellors, and the proceeds are distiibuted 
in open day among the people as before He has the choice of 
everything , but if he is not more libeial to otheis than to him 
self, he loses in populaiity I have kno^vn instances in this and 
other tubes in which individuals aggiieved, because they had 
been overlooked, fled to other chiefs One discontented peison, 
having fled to'Lechulatebe, was encouiaged to go to a village 
of the BapAlleng, on the iiver Oho or Tso, and abstracted the 
tribute of ivoiy thence which ought to have come to Sekeletu. 
This theft enraged the whole of the Makololo, because they all 
felt it to be a personal loss Some of Lechulatebe’s people 
having come on a visit to Linyanti, a demonstration was made, 
in which about five bundled Makololo, aimed, went thibugh a 
mimic fight , the piincipal ivarnors pomted their spears towaids 
the lake wheie Lechulatebe lives, and eveiy thrust in that 
dnection was answeied by all with the shout, “Hoo>” while 
m’cry stab on the giound diew out a simultaneous “ Huzz ’ ” 
Ou these occasions all capable of bearing aims, even the old, 
musu turn out at the call In the time of Sebituane, an^’^one le- 
^ house, was seai ched ioi and killed without mercy. 

This oneiice of Liochulatebe was aggravated by renetition, and 
by a song ning m his town accompanying the dances, which 
inamfc^ted at the death of Sebituane He had enpined hiS 
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people to live in peace with those at the lake, and Sekeletu 
felt disjiosed to follow his advice but Leohulatebe had now got 
possession of hie-aims, and considered himself more than a 
inatcli for the kfakololo His fathei had been dispossessed of 
many cattle bj^ Sobituane, and, as forgiveness is not consideied 
among the viitnes by the heathen, Leohulatebe thought he had 
a light to recover what he could As I had a good deal of in- 
fluence with the Makololo, I pcisuaded them that, before they 
could have peace, they must resolve to give the same blessing 
to otbeis, and they nevei could do that without forgiving and 
foigetting ancient fends It is haid to make them feel that 
shedding of human blood is a gieat ciime, they must he con- 
scious that it is wmng, but, having been accustomed to blood- 
slied from infanc}'", they aie lemarkably callous to the enormity 
of the Clime of desti03nng human lifo 

I sent a message at the same time to Leohulatebe advising 
him to give up the course he had adopted, and especially the 
song ; because, though Sebitiiane was dead, the aims with 
which he had fought weze still alive and strong 

Sekeletu, in older to followup his fathei ’s instructions and 
piomote poace, sent ten cows to Leohulatebe to be exchanged 
for sheep ; these animals thrive well in a bushy country like 
that aiouud the lake, but will scaicely live in the flat prairies 
between the net- work of wateis noith of the Chobe The men 
who took the cows earned a number of hoes to pui chase goats 
besides Leohulatebe took the cows and sent back an equal 
number of sheep. Now, accoidmg to the lelative value of 
sheep and cows m these parts, he ought to have sent sixty 01 
seventy 

One of the men who had hoes was tiying to purchase in a 
Village without foimal leave fiom Leohulatebe , this chief 
punished him by making him sit some hours on the bi oiling 
hot sand (at least 130°) This farther offence put a stop to 
amicable lelations between the two tribes altogether It was a 
case in which a very small tube, commanded by a weak and 
foolish chief, had got possession of fii e-arms, and felt conscious 
of' ability to cope with a numerous and wailike lace Such 
cases are the only ones in which the possession of fire-arms does 
evil The univeisal effect of the diffusion of the more potent 
instruments of waifaie in Afi’ica is the same as among our- 
selves Eire-arms render wais less frequent and less bloody. 

It IS indeed exceedingly rare to hear of two tribes having guns, 
going to war with each other , and, as nearly all the feuds, in 
the south at least, have been about cattle, the risk which must 
be incurred from long shots, geneialiy pioves a preventive to 
the foiay. 
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The Makololo were pi evaded upon to keep the peace dtiring 
my residence with them, hut it was easy to peiceive that public 
opinion was against sparing a tube of Bechuanas for whom the 
Makololo entertained the most soveieign contempt. The young 
men would lemark, “ Lechulatebe is herding our cows for us ; 
let us only go, we shall ‘ lift ’ the price of them in sheep,” etc. 

As the Makololo are the most noi therly of the Bechuanas, we 
may glance back at this family of Africans befoie entering on 
the blanch of the negro family which the Makololo distinguish 
by the term Makalaka The name Bechuana seems derived from 
the word Ohuana — alike, or equal — with the personal pionoun 
Ba (they) piefixed , and theiefore means fellows or equals. 
Some have supposed the name to have arisen from a mistake 
of some traveller, who, on asking individuals of this nation 
concerning the tribes living beyond them, received the answer, 
Bachuana, “ they (are) alike”, meaning, “They are the same 
as we aie”, and that this nameless tiavellei, who never wrote 
a word about them, managed to engraft his mistake as a generic 
term on a nation extending from the Orange river to 18 ° south 
latitude.^ 


As the name was found in use among those who had no 
intercourse with Europeans, before we can receive the above 
explanation we must believe that the unknown traveller knew 
the language sufficiently well to ask a question, but not to 
^derstand the answer. We may add, that the way in which 
ey still continue to use the word, seems to require no fanciful 
inteipretation. When addressed with any degiee of scoin, they 
y> We are Bachuana, or equals — we aie not inferior to 
^ nation, in exactly the same sense as Irishmen or 
bcotchmen, m same circumstances, would reply, “ We are 

knnZ\ Z Englishmen.”- Most other^ tribes are 

strangers only, as the 
Caffres, Hottentots, and Bushmen. The Bechuanas alone use 

themselves as a generic one for the whole nation. 

whifpq ^ ^ comprehensive name to the 

of it I ^ Makoa, though they cannot explain the derivation 

fome” to mean “hand- 

buTtW S ^ w they use it to indicate beauty, 

that BuXfl’T tike It, meaning “infirm” or “weak,” 

the right one. “ The 
kua which mpnnq ‘W'^e known by names terminating in 

known 03 BrW on 

' Tbe Makololo have oonauerBrl flio n . r, 

peopled chiefly by the black trib^ named MSalaka! stiU 
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Becliuanas is teiiiied Sicliuaua, that of the whites (or Makoa) 
is colled Sckoa 

The Makololo, or Basuto, have carried their poweis of gene- 
laliration still faithci, and ananged the other paits of the 
same great famil3' of South Afiicans into thiee divisions 1st, 
the Matebeic, or Makonkobi — the Oaffre family living on the 
eastern side of the countiy; 2 nd, the Bakoni, or Basuto, and 
3 id, the B.ikalahaii, 01 Bechuanas, living in the cential parts, 
which includes all those tubes living in or adjacent to the great 
Kalnhai 1 De^^eit 

1 st The Cdffres aie dnided bj'- themselves into various sub- 
divisions, as Amakosa, Amapanda, and other well-known titles 
They consider the name Caliio as an insulting epithet 

The Zulus of Natal belong to the same family, and they are 
as famed foi then honesty, as then biethren who live adjacent 
to our colonial fi on tier aie renowned for cattle-lifting The 
Recorder of Natal declaied of them, that history does not pre- 
sent another instance in which so much security for life and 
propel ty has been enjoyed, as has been experienced duiing the 
whole period of English occupation by ten thousand colonists in 
the midst of one hundred thousand Zulus 

The Matebele of Mosililcatse, living a short distance south of 
the Zambesi, and other tribes living a little south of Tete and 
Senna, are members of this same family. They are not known 
beyond the Zambesi river. This was the limit of the Bechuana 
progress north too, until Sebituane pushed his conquests 
farthei 

2 nd. The Bakoni and Basuto division contains in the south 
all those tubes which acknowledge Moshesh as their paramount 
chief , among them we find the Batau, the Baputi, Makolokue, 
etc , and some mountaineers on the range Maluti, who are 
believed by those who have carefully sifted the evidence, to 
have been at one time guilty of cannibalism This has been 
doubted, but their songs admit the fact to this day, and they 
ascribe their having left off the odious practice of entrapping 
human piey, to Moshesh having given them cattle They are 
called Maiimo and Mayabathu, men-eaters, by the rest of the 
Basuto, who have vaiious subdivisions, as Makatla, Bamaka- 
kana, Matlapatlapa, etc. 

The Bakoni farther north than the Basuto are the Batlou, 
Bapeii, Bapo, and another tribe of Bakuena, Bamosetla, Bama- 
pela 01 Balaka, Babiriri, Bapiri, Bahukeng, Batlokua, Baakha- 
hela, etc , etc , the whole of which tribes are favoured with 
abundance of rain, and, being much attached to agriculture, 
raise ve^y large quantities of giam. It is on their industry 
that the moie distant Boers revel in slothful abundance, and 
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follo-w tLeir slave-liuuting and cattle-stealing piopensilies quite 
beyond tbe range of English influence and law. The Basuto 
under Moshesh aie equally fond of cultivating the soil the 
chief labour of hoeing, diiving away birds, reaping, and win- 
nowing, falls to the willing aims of the hard-working women , 
but, as the men, as well as their wives, as alreadj'' stated, 
always woik, many have followed the advice of the missionaries, 
and now use ploughs and oxen, instead of the hoe 

3id The Bakalahari, oi western bianch of the Bechuana 
family, consists of Barolong, Bahurutse, Bakuena, Bangwaketse, 
Bakaa, Bamangwato, Bakurutse, Batauana, Bamatlaro, and 
Batlapi Among the last the success of missionaries has been 
gieatest They were an insignificant and filthy people when 
first discovered , but, being nearest to the colony, they have 
had opportunities of tiading ; and the long-continued peace they 
have enjoyed, through the influence of i eligious teaching, has 
enabled them to amass great numbeis of cattle The jmung, 
however, who do not realize their foimer degradation, often 
considei their present supeiiority over the less favoured tribes 
m the interior to be entirely owmg to their ov/n gi eater wisdom 
and more intellectual development 



CHAPTER XI 

Departure from Linyantifor Seslieke — ^Level countiy — Ant-hills — Wild 
date-trees — Appeal ance of our attendants on the march — The 
chief’s guard — They attempt to ride on oxback — Vast heids of the 
new antelopes, leches, and nakongs — The native way of huntmg 
them — ^Reception at the villages— Presents of beer and milk — 
Eating Avith the hand — The chief piovides the oxen for slaughter 
— Social mode of eating — The sugar-cane — Sekeletu’s novel test of 
character — Cleanliness of Makololo huts — Their construction and 
appearance — The beds — Cross the Leeambye — Aspect of this pait 
of the country — The small antelope Tianyane unknown in the 
south — Hunting on foot — An eland. 

ELfVViNG -waited a month at Lmyanti (lat 18° 17' 20" S., long. 
23° 50' 9" E ), we again departed, for the purpose of ascending 
the river from Sesheke (lat 17° 31' 38" S , long 25° 13' E ). 
To the Baiotse conntiy, the capital of which is Naiiele or 
Naliele (lat. 15° 24' 17" S , long 23° 6' 54" E ), I went m com- 
pany with Sekeletii and about one hundred and sixty attendants. 
We had most of the youug men with us, and many of the 
uudei -chiefs besides. The country between Lmyanti and 
Sesheke is perfectly flat, except patches elevated only a few 
feet above the surrounding level There are also many mounds 
where the gigantic anthills of the country have been situated, 
or still appear , these mounds aie evidently the work of the 
termites No one who has not seen their gigantic structures 
can fancy the industry of these little labourers , they seem to 
impart fertility to the soil which has once passed through their 
mouths, for the Makololo find the sides of anthills the choice 
spots for leaiing eaily maize, tobacco, or anything on which 
they wish to bestow especial care In the parts through which 
we passed the mounds are geneially covered -with masses of 
wild date-tiees, the fiuit is small, and no tree is allowed to 
stand long, for, liaving abundance of food, the Makololo have no 
inclination to ineseive wild fruit-trees accordingly, when a 
date shoots up to seed, as soon as the fruit is ripe they cut 
down the tiee rather than be at the trouble of climbing it The 
other parts of the more elevated land have the camel-thorn 
(Acacia giraff^ra), white-thoined mimosa (Acacia hon ida), and 
baobabs. In sandy spots theie are palmyi as somewhat similar 
to the Indian, but with a smaller seed The soil on all the flat 
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parts IS a iicli dark tenacious loam, known as tlie “cotton- 
giound” in India, it is coveied witli a dense matting of coaise 
glass, common on all damp spots in tins countiy Wo liad the 
Choke on our right, with its scores of miles of leed occupying 
the hoiizon there. It was pleasant to look hack on the long- 
extended line of out attendants, as it twisted and bent accoiding 
to the curves of the footpath, or in and out behind the mounds, 
the ostiich-featheis of the men waving in the wind. Some had 
the white ends of oxtails on their heads, hussar fashion, and 
others great bunches of black ostrich-featheis, or caps made of 
lions’ manes. Some woie red tunics, or various-colouied piints. 
which the chief had bought fiom Eleming, tlie common men 
earned burdens , the gentlemen wallced with a small club of 
rhmoceioS’hoin in then hands, and had seivants to cany then 
shields, while the “ Machaka,” battle-axe men, earned their 
own, and weie liable at any time to be sent off a bundled miles 
on an eirand, and expected to run all the way. 

Sekeletu is alwaj’-s accompanied by his own Mopato, a number 
of young men of his own age When he sits down they ciowd 
around him , those who are neaiest eat out of the same dish, 
for the Makololo chiefs pride themselves on eating with their 
people He eats a little, then beckons his neighbouis to pai- 
take When they have done so, he peihaps beckons to some 
one at a distance to take a share, that person staits foiwaid, 
seizes the pot, and removes it to his own companions The 
comrades of Sekeletu, wishing to imitate him in iiding on my 
old hoise, leaped on the backs of a number of half-biolvou 
Batoka oxen as they ran, but, having neithei saddle nor biidle, 
the number of tumbles they met with was a souice of much 
amusement to the lest Tioops of leches, 01, as they aie heie 
called, “lechwes,” appeared feeding quite heedlessly all over 
the flats they exist heie m prodigious heids, although the 
numbeis of them, and of the “ nakong ” that are killed annually, 
must be enormous Both are water antelopes, and, when the 
lands we now tiead upon aie flooded, they betake themselves to 
the mounds I have alluded to The Makalaka, who aie most 
expert m the management of their small, thin, light canoes, 
come gently towaids them , the men stand upiight in the canoe, 
though it is not moie than fifteen 01 eighteen inches wide and 
about fifteen feet long , their paddles, ten feet m length, aie of 
woiH called molompi, veiy light, 3’-6t as elastic as ash. 
\\ itli these they either punt or paddle, accoiding to the shallow- 
ness 01^ depth of the w'ater. When they pei ceive the antelopes 
beginning to move they increase their speed, and pursue them 
ivith gieat velocity , they make the w'atei dash awai'^ from the 
gunwale, and, though the leche goes off by a succession of pio- 
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digious bounds, its feet apj^eaimg to touch, the bottom at each 
spiing, they manage to spear gieat numbers of them 

The nakong often shares a similar fate. This is a neiv 
species, rathei smaller than the leche, and, in shape, has more 
of paunchiness than any antelope I ever saw Its gait closely 
resembles the gallop of a dog when tned. The liau is long and 
lather sparse, so that it is never sleek-lookiug It is of a 
gieyish-broivn colour, and has horns tivisted in the manner of a 
koodoo, but much smaller, and with a double ridge winding 
round each of them. 

Its habitat is the maish and the muddy bogs , the great length 
of its foot between the point of the toe and supplemental Iioofs 
enables it to make a punt about a foot in length, it feeds by 
night, and lies hid among the reeds and rushes by day , when 
pursued, it dashes into sedgy places containing watei, and im- 
mei ses the whole bod}^, leaving only the point of the nose and 
ends of the horns exposed The hunteis bum laige patches of 
reed in order to drive the nakong out of his lair , occasionally 
the ends of the horns project above the watei , but when it sees 
itself surrounded bj’’ enemies in canoes, it will lather allow its 
horns to be scoiched in the burning reed, than come foith fiom 
its hiding-place 

When we ai rived at any village, the women all turned out to 
lulliloo their chief Their shrill voices, to which they give a 
tremulous sound by a quick motion of the tongue, peal forth 
“Great lion'” “Gieat chief'” “Sleep, my lord'” etc The 
men utter similar salutations , and Sekeletu receives all with 
becoming indiifeience After a few minutes’ conveisation and 
telling the news, the head man of the village, who is almost 
always a Makololo, uses, and bungs forth a number of laige 
pots of beer Calabashes, being used as diinking-cups, aie 
handed lound, and as many as can partake of the bevciage do 
so, giasping the vessels so eagerly that they are in daugei of 
being bioken. 

They bring forth also laige pots and boivls of thick milk , 
some contain six or eight gallons , and each of these, as veil as 
of the beer, is given to a paiticulai peison, who has the jiover 
to divide it with whom he pleases The head man of an}' 
section of the tube is geneially selected foi this office Spoons 
not being geneially in fashion, the milk is conaejed to the 
mouth with the hand I often piesented my fiiends with non 
spoons, and it was cm ions to obseive how the habit of hand- 
eating pievailed, though they weie delighted with the spoons 
The}'^ lifted out a little with the utensil, then put it on the loft 
hand, and ate it out of that 

As the Makololo have great abundance of cattle, and the thief 
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IS expected to feed nil wlio accoinpany Inni, lie either selects nn 
ox 01 two of Ills oivTi fiom the niiiTieroiis cattle stations that he 
possesses at different spots all over the country, or is presented 
by the headmen of the villages he visits with as many as he 
needs by way of tribute The animals are killed by a thiust 
from a small javelin in the lagmn of the heart, the wound bein§ 
purposely small in order to avoid any loss of blood, which, with 
the internal parts, are the peiquisites of the men who perform 
the worlc of the butcher, hence all are eager to render seivice 
in that line Each tribe has its own way of cutting up and 
distributing an animal Among the Makololo the liump and 
ribs belong to the chief , among the Bakwains the breast is his 
perquisite After the oxen aie cut up, the different joints are 
placed before Sekeletu, and he apportions them among the 
gentlemen of the party. The whole is rapidly divided by their 
attendants, cut into long strips, and so many of these aie 
thrown into the files at once that they are nearly put out. Half 
broiled and burning hot the meat is quickly handed lound, 
every one gets a mouthful, but no one except the chief has time” 
to masticate. It is not the enjojnnent of eating they aim at, 
but to get as much of the food into the stomach as possible 
during the short time the others are ciammmg as well as them- 
selves, for no one can eat moi e than a mouthful after the others 
have finished They aie eminently gregarious in their eating ; 
and, as they despise anyone who eats alone, I always poured out 
two cups of coffee at my own meals, so that the chief, or some 
one of the principal men, might partake along w'lth me They 
all soon become very fond of coffee , and, indeed, some of the 
tubes attiibute gi eater fecundity to the daily use of this 
beierage They were all well acqiiamted with the sugar-cane, 
as they cultivate it in the Baiotse country, but kneiv nothing 
of the method of extracting the sugar from it They use the 
cane only for chewing Sekeletu, lelishing the sweet coffee and 
biscuits, of which I then had a store said “ he knew my heart 
loved him by finding his owm heart warming to my food.” He 
had been visited dining my absence at the Cape by some 
tiadeis and Gnquas, and “ their coffee did not taste half so nice 
as mine, because they loied his ivoiy and not himself” This 
was ceitainly an oiiginal mode of discerning charactei 

Selceletu and I had each a little gipsy-tent in which to sleep 
The Makololo huts are generally clean, while those of the Maka- 
laka are infested with veimin The cleanlmess of the formei 
is owing to the habit of frequently smeaiing the floois with a 
plaster composed of cowdung and eaith. If we slept in the 
tent in some villages, the mice ran ovei our faces and disturbed 
our sleep, or hungiy piowling dogs would eat our shoes and 
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tmvfi !Ip: WhoTi fl»cy vcre ^nnUy of this, and other 

WG the Joan of a hut TJio best soit of 
^lakfdrlo hut ' eanXT of tiuer eiicular walls, ^Mth small holes 
ijs p,,‘j|s -.jinnbir to that in a dog-houso, and it isneccs- 

ir; L'nd dra.n the L'>ly to get in, even w lion on all-foius. 
Tig* ro^'f if Lnnwl of icrdi, or stiaight stichs, in shape like a 
ChiU'.nmfjp hnt, bsnnd hrinly together with cncular bands, 
■y, gmh are k<.~.hed with the Ktiong inner bnik of the mimosa 
lic'j Winn rJI h pre|vaie 1 e\(rpt the thafeh, it is lifted on to 
the r’Xi^nlar %\ell. the nm lesiing on a oirele of poles, between 
< sell of whieh tlio tluid wall is bmlt Tlio loof is thatched 
vntls 4*10 gis''.*, and «'\\ed with the same inatoual as tiio 
kiddnif", and, as if ]n“ojecls fai heyond the walls, and leaclies 
w’itijni; Lau fret of tins ground, the sli.ido is the best to bo 
Lniid in the e^aintry, Tlie^e huts mo vci}’ cool in the hottest 
d \y, hhf MO clc-o and deficient in tentilafion b}’ night 

J’he L'd !•> a mat made of rushes sewn together with twine, 
the hip-b,ne sfiion l^ecomes t-ore on the hard fiat suiface, as we 
me not allotted to innko a Jiolo in the fiooi to lecexve tho promi- 
nent part cdlcd tiochantei bj^ anatomists, as we do when 
sleeping on glass or sand 

Oni cont'O at this time led us to a part above Sesheke, called 
Katonga, vhfro thoie is a village belonging to a Bashubia man 
nameri iSckiiosi— latiinde 17° 29' IB', longitude 24° 38' Tho 
mor heie is f emeu liat bioadoi than at Sesheke, and ceitainly 
not lost» linn siv hundred yaids It fiovs somewhat slowly in 
the fir'll jjait of its costeni couiso When tho canoes came 
fiom Sokhosi to take us oioi, one of the conn ados of Sebituane 
ro'-'e, and, looking to Sekeletu, called out, " The eldeis of a host 
aiwa 3 S take the lead in an attack” This was understood at 
once , and Sekeletu, with ail tho young men, were obliged to 
give the elders the pi ecedence, and lemain on the soutliein bank 
and see that all wont oideily into the canoes It took a con- 
sideiablo time to fciiy over tlie whole of our large paity, as 
even witli quick paddling, from six to eight minutes weie spent 
in tho mere passage from banJc to bank. 

Several days were spent in collecting canoes from diffeieut 
villages on the rivei , which we now leai tied is called by the 
whole of tho Baiotse the Liambai, or Leeambj^e This we 
could not ascei tarn on om fiist visit, and, consequently, called 
the liver after the town, ” Sesheke ” This term Sesheke means 
“white sand-banks,” many of which exist at this pait There 
is another village in the vallej' of the Barotse likewise called 
Sesheke, and for the same leason , but the teim Leeambye 
means “ the laige iiver,” or the river par excellence. Luam 
bep, Lnamb6si, Amh6zi, Ojimbesi, and Zambesi, etc , are names 
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applied to it at diffeient parts of its course, according to tlie 
dialect spoken, and all possess a similar signification, and 
express the native idea of this magnificent stieam being the 
main diain of the countiy 

In Older to assist in the support of our laige party, and at 
the same time to see the adjacent countiy, I went several times, 
dm mg our stay, to the noitli of the village for game The 
countiy IS coveied with clumps of beautiful tiees, among which 
fine open glades stietch away in eveiy direction, when the 
liver is in flood these are inundated, but the tiee-coveied 
elevated spots aie much moie numeious heie than in the 
countiy between the Chobe and the Leeambye The soil is daik 
loam, as it is eveiywheie on spots i cached b}^ the inundation, 
while among the tiees it is sandy, and not coveied so densely 
with grass as elsewheie A sandy ridge coveied with trees, 
running parallel to, and about eight miles fiom the river, is the 
limit of the inundation on the north , thei e are lai ge ti acts of 
this sandy forest in that direction, till you come to other laige 
districts of alluvial soil and fewer tiees The latter soil is 
always found in the vicinity of rivers which eithei now over- 
flow their banks annually, oi foimerly did so. The people 
enjoy lain in su£S.cient quantity to raise veiy laige supplies of 
giain and giound-nuts 

This distiict contams great numbers of a small antelope 
named Tiany^ue, unknown in the south It stands about 
eighteen inches high, is very giateful in its movements, and 
utteis a cry of alaiin not unlike that of the domestic fowl , it 
IS of a biownish-ied colour on the sides and back, with the belly 
and lower part of the tail white , it is very timid, but tliematei- 
nal affection that the little thing beais to its young will often 
induce it to offer battle even to a man appioaching it. When 
the young one is too tender to run about with the dam, she puts 
one foot on the prominence about the seventh ceivical veitebra, 
or withers , the instinct of the young enables it to undei stand 
that it IS now required to kneel down, and to remain quite still 
till it lieais the bleating of its dam If you see an otherwise 
gregaiious she- antelope separated from the herd, and going alone 
an} where, you may be sme she has laid her little one to sleep/ 
in some cosy spot The colour of the hair in the young is 
better adapted for assimilating it Avith the ground than that of 
the oldei animals, which do not need to be scieened fiom the 
observation of birds of prey. I observed the Aiabs at Aden, 
Avheu malung then camels kneel down, press the thumb on the 
Avithers in exactly the same way the antelopes do wuth their 
young , probably they have been led to the custom by seeing 
tins plan adopted by the gazelle of the Desert 
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Gront numberi? of bulFaloeg, zebras, tsessebes, taliaetsi, and 
eland, or pohu, ^lazed iindjstuibed on tliese plains, so that very 
little o-veitioii %ras reqinicd to secure a fair supply of meat for 
the paity during the ncce^^saiy dola}’-. Ifunting on foot, as all 
tho^e vrho have engaged in it 111 this countij'- will at once admit, 
is verj' hard work iiidood. The heat of the sun by day is so 
great, o\en in wiutc-r, as it now was, that, had there been any 
one on whom I could have tin own the task, he would have been 
most ^\clcome to all the spoit the toil is supposed to impait. 
Bus the Makololo sliot so badlj^, that m oider to save my 
povdci, I was obliged to go myself 

We shot a beautiful cow-eland, standing in the shade of a 
fine tieo. It was evident that she had lately had her calf 
killed b}^ a lion, foi theio weio five long deep sciatohes on both 
Mdes of her hind-quaiteis, as if she had lun to the rescue of 
Jiercalf, and the lion, leaving it, had attacked heiself, but was 
unable to pull her down. When lying on the giound, the milk 
flowing fiom the laige udder sliowed that she must have been 
seeking the shade, fiom the distiess its non-iemoval m the 
natural mannci caused. She was a beautiful creatme, and 
Lebodle, a l\rakololo gentleman who accompanied me, speaking 
in lefoicuco lo its size and beauty, said, “Jesus ought to have 
given us these instead of cattle ” It was a new iindegcribed 
^auety of this splendid antelope It was marked with nairow 
vhito bands aci OSS tlie bodj’', exactly like those of the koodoo, 
and had a black patch of moie than a handbieadth on the 
outer side of the foiearm 



CHAPTER XII 

Procure canoes and ascend tlie Leeambye— Beautiful islands— Winter 
landscape— Industry and skill of the Banyeti—Bainds— Falls of 
Gonye — Tradition — Annual inundations — Foitility of tlie gieat 
Barotse valley — Execution of tivo conspiratois — The slave-dealer’s 
stockade— Nahele, tlie capital, built on an artificial mound— Santuru, 
a great ntmt^ Ihe Baioise method of commemoiatiiig any remark- 
able event— Better tieatment of women— Moie religious feeling— 
Belief m a futup state, and in the existence of spiiitual beings— 

I^ioeeed to the limits of the Baiotse 
country— Sekeletu provides roweis and a herald— The river and vi- 

healthy location-Determine to 

Wirt rtf^M Libonta— Interview 

with the Mamban— Two Arabs from Zanzibar— Their opinion of 

the Portuguese and the English-Eeach the town of Ma-Se Sl^tu- 

Havdtg at last piocmed a sufficient number of canoes, -u-e 

feet W bt ^"'"Sest , it was tbuty-four 

keen theTrol-P and 

aide to side as^tho^ great piecision, though, they change from 

sSa are tt.ti T™ W and 

thde Vhl st‘^»”gest aud most expert of the 

Whole ihe canoes, being flat-hottomed, can go into verv 

SfthI Eddie’s ‘‘wf ““ can feel thf bottom they 

pmt with 0,’.r fl».f 'eng. “C Pdes to 

about one bundierl n consisted of thirty-thiee canoes, and 
them skimmino- alnn sixty men It was beautiful to see 
OnTand SMakal^^^^ t^® tune so well 

fear them and intnf®''"’ ^^^ter the Makololo 
other, dasliino- alono- nf from racing with each 
masters’ lives’ m d^ano-or ^ their speed, and placing their 

theMakolorwild ifMike\fo " ^ 

pened on the Sdav of o tl ' ^ ^^^P' 

genei all V from the east raises vo wind, blowing 

An old doctor of the idkololo had* hm ™n?6™Hed\“’‘“''^°i 
those waves, and. he.ng nnable ^to snSm, waTloS’lhe^Bmotee 
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■who were in the canoe with him saved themselves by swimming, 
and were afi aid of being punished with death in the evening 
for not saving the doctoi as well. Had he been a man of moie 
influence, they ceitainly would have suffeied death. 

We proceeded lapidly up the river, and I felt the pleasuie of 
looking on lands which had never been seen by an European 
before. The river is, indeed, a magnificent one, often more than 
a mile broad, and adorned with many islands of from three to 
five miles in length. Both islands and banks are covered with 
forest, and most of the trees on the bunk of the watei send 
down roots fiom then branches like the banian, or Ficus Indica 
The islands at a little distance seem great rounded masses of 
sylvan vegetation leclining on the bosom of the gloiious stream 
The beauty of the sceneiy of some of the islands is greatly in- 
ci eased by the date-palm, with its gracefully cuived fronds and 
refreshing light-green colour, near the bottom of the picture, 
and the lofty palmyra toweling far above, and casting its 
feathery foliage against a cloudless sky It being wmter, we 
had the strange colouring on the banks which many parts of 
African landscape assume The country adjacent to the rivei is 
rocky and undulating, abounding in elephants and all the other 
large game, except leches and nakongs, which seem genei ally to 
avoid stony ground The soil is of a reddish colour, and veiy 
fertile, as is attested by the great quantity of grain laised an- 
nually by the Banyeti A great many villages of this pool and 
very industiious people aie situated on both banks of the river, 
they are expert Imnteis of the hippopotami and other animals, 
and veiy proficient in the manufacture of articles of wood and 
iron. The whole of this part of the countiy being infested with 
the tsetse, they aie unable to rear domestic aminals This 
may have led to their skill in handiciaft works Some make 
laige wooden vessels with very neat lids, and wooden bowls 
of all sizes , and since the idea of sitting on stools has entered 
the Makololo mind, they have shown great taste in the diflei ent 
forms given to the legs of these pieces of furniture. 

Other Banyeti, or Manyeti, as they are called, make neat and 
strong baskets of the split roots of a ceitam tiee, whilst otheis 
excel in pottery and iron I cannot find that they have ever 
been waililce Indeed, the wais in the centie of the country, 
where no slave-trade existed, have seldom been about anything 
else but cattle Bo well known is this, that seveial tribes refuse 
to keep cattle because they tempt their enemies to come and 
steal Nevertheless they have no objection to eat them when 
offered, and their country admits of being well stocked I have 
heard of but one war having occuired fi om another cause. 
Three brothers, Barolongs, fought for the possession of a woman 
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wlio "Wtis consideicd. wortli n, l)3.ttlG} o.iid tho tiiho lins rpmaiiicd 
permanently divided ever since 

ITrom tlie bend up to tlie noitli, called Katiina-molelo (1 
quenched fire), the bed of the livei is locky, and the stream runs 
fast, forming a succession of lapids and cataiacts, which pi event 
continuous navigation when the water is low. The rapids are 
not visible when the iiver is full, but the cataracts of Nanibwe, 
Bombwe, and Kale must always be dangerous. The fall at each 
of these is between four and six feet. But the falls of Gonyo 
piesent a much more seiious obstacle. Tiieio wo were obliged 
to take the canoes out of the water, and carry them more than a 
mile by land The fall is about thirty feet The main body of 
water, which comes over the ledge of lock when the river is low, 
IS collected into a space seventy or eighty yaids wide before it 
takes the leap, and, a mass of rock being tliiust forwaid against 
the roaring toiient, a loud sound is produced Ti adition repoi ts 
the destruction m this place of two liijipoiiotamus-lmiiters, who, 
over eager in the pursuit of a wounded animal, were, with their 
intended piey, diawn down into the frightful gulf. Theie is 
also a tradition of a man, evidently of supeiior mind, who left 
his own countrymen, the Baiotse, and came doum the livei, 
took advantage of the falls, and led out a poi tion of the water 
there for iriigation Such minds must have aiisen fiom time 
to time in these regions, as well as in our own countiy, but, 
ignoiantof the use of letteis, they have left no memorial behind 
them We dug out some of an inferior kind of potato {Sism- 
?/d?ie) fiom his garden, for when once planted it never dies out 
This root IS bitter and waxji-, though it is cultivated It was 
not in flower, so I cannot say whether it is a solanaceous plant 
or not. One never expects to find a giave nor a stone of re- 
membrance set up in Aiiica ; the veiy locks are illiterate, they 
contain so few fossils Those heie are of i eddish variegated 
haidened sandstone with madrepoi e-holes in it. Tins, and 
bioad horizontal strata of trap, sometimes a hundred miles m 
extent, and each layer having an inch or so of black silicious 
matter on it, as if it had floated there while in a state of fusion, 
form a great part of the bottom of the central valley. These 
rocks, in the southern part of the country especially, are often 
^veied with twelve or fifteen feet of soft calcaieous tufa At 
Bombwe we have the same tiap, with radiated zeolite, probably 
mesotype, and it again appears at the confluence of the Ghobe, 
further down 

As we passed up the river, the different villages of Banyeti 
turned out to present Sekeletu with food and skins, as their 
tribute One large village is placed at Gonye, the mhabitants 
of which are required to assist the Makololo to cairy their 
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canoes past llio falls. The tsetse heie lighted on ns even in the 
middle of the sti earn. This we crossed repeatedly, in order to 
make shoit cuts at bends of the rivei. The course is however 
reinarkabl}' straight among the rocks . and hero the river is 
shallow, on account of the gieat breadth of surface which it 
coveis. Wlien we came to about 16 ° 16 ' S latitude, the high 
wooded banks seemed to leave the iiver, and no moie tsetse ap- 
p>eaied. Viewed fiom the flat reedy basin in which the river 
then flowed, the banks seemed prolonged into ridges of the 
same wooded character two or thiee bundled feet high, and 
stretched away to the NNE and NNW. until they weie 
tventyoi thirty miles apait The intervening space, nearly 
one hundied miles in length, with the Leearabye winding gently 
near the middle, is the tiue Baiotse vallej’' It bears a close 
resemblance to the valley of the Nile, and is inundated annually, 
not by lains, but b}'’ the Leeambye, exactly as Lower Egypt is 
flooded bj^ the Nile. The villages of the Barotse aie built on 
mounds, some of which aie said to have been laised artificially 
by Santuiu, a foimer chief of the Baiotse, and during the inun- 
dation the whole valley assumes the appeal ance of a large lake, 
with the villages on the mounds like islands, just as occuis in 
Eg5’pt with the villages of the Egyptians. Some poi tion of the 
wateisof inundation comes from the noith-west, where great 
floodings also occur, but more comes from the north and north- 
east, descending the bed of the Leeambye itself. There aie but 
few trees m this valley those which stand on the mounds 
Mere nearly all transplanted by Santuiu for shade The soil is 
extieraely fertile, and the people are never m want of gram, for, 
by takmg advantage of the moisture of the inundation, they 
can raise two ciops a year. The Barotse are stiongly attached 
to this fertile valley , they say, “ Here hunger is not known ” 
There aie so many things besides corn which a man can find m 
it for food, that it is no wonder they deseit fiom Lmyanti to 
leturn to this place 

The great valley is not put to a tithe of the use it might be 
It is covered with coaise succulent grasses, which affoid ample 
pasturage for large herds of cattle, these thiive wondei fully, 
and give milk copiously to then owners When the valley is 
flooded, the cattle are compelled to leave it and go to the higher 
lands, wheie they fall off in condition , their return is a time of 

joy 

It is impossible to say whether this valley, which contains so 
much moisture, would laise wheat as the valley of the Nile 
does It IS probably too rich, and would make coin run entirely 
to straw, for one species of glass was obsei ved twelve feet high, 
with a stem as thick as a man’s thumb At present the pas- 
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turage is never eaten off, tFongli tlie Makololo possess immense 
herds of cattle. 

There are no large towns ; the mounds on which the towns 
and villages are huilt being all small, and the people iec[uire to 
live apart on account of their cattle 

This visit was the fiist Sekeletu had made to these parts 
since he attained the chieftainship Those who had taken part 
with Mpepe were consequently in great terror When we came 
to the town of Mpepe’s father, as he and another man had coun- 
selled Mamochisane to put Sekeletu to death and marry Mpepe, 
the two were led foith and tossed into the river. Nokuane was 
agam one of the executioners When I renionstiated against 
human blood being shed in the off-hand way in which they were 
proceeding, the counsellois justified their acts by the evidence 
given by Mamochisane, and calmly added, “ You see we are still 
Boers , we are not yet taught ” 

Mpepe had given full pei mission to the Mambari slave-dealers 
to trade in all the Batoka and Bashukulompo villages to the 
east of this He had given them cattle, ivory, and children, 
and had received m return a large blunderbuss to be mounted as 
a cannon. When the slight circumstance of my having covered 
the body of the chief with my own deranged the whole con- 
spnacy, the^ Mambari, in tlieir stockade, were placed in very 
awkward circumstances It was proposed to attack them and 
drive them out of the countiy at once, but, dieading a com- 
mencement of hostilites, I urged the difSculties of that course, 
and showed that a stockade defended by peihaps forty muskets 
would be a very serious affair “ Hunger is strong enough for 
that, said an under-chief ; “ a very great fellow is he ” They 
bought of attacking them by staivation As the chief suffereis 
in case of such an attack would have been the poor slaves 
chained in gangs, I interceded for them, and the lesult of an 
intei cession of which they were ignoiant was, that they were 
allowed to depart m peace 

Naliele, the capital of the Barotse, is built on a mound which 
was constructed aitihcially by Santuiu, and was his stoiehouse 
tor gram His own capital stood about five hundred yards to 
t ie south of that, m what is now the bed of the river All 
that remains of the largest mound m the valley are a few cubic 
yaids of eartn to erect which cost the whole of the people of 

® thing has hap- 

teft hnnl' ancient site of a town, Linangelo, also on the 

if 11 theiefore, that the ifver m this part 

of the valley must be wearing eastwards No great rise of the 
river is required to submerge the whole valley , a use of ten 
eet above the present low- water maik would reach the highest 
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point it ever attains, as seen in the mai kings of the bank on 
which stood Santuru’s ancient capital, and two or thiee feet 
more would deluge all the villages. This never happens, 
though the water sometimes comes so near the foundations of 
the huts, that the people cannot move outside the walls of reeds 
which encircle their villages. When the river is compressed 
among ,the high rocky banks near Gronye, it rises sixty feet. 

The influence of the partial obstruction it meets with the rise, 
IS seen in the more winding course of the river noi th of 16° , and 
when the swell gets past Katima-molelo, it spreads out on the 
lands on both banks towards Sesheke. 

Santuru, at whose ancient granary we are sta3dng, was a 
great hunter, and very fond of taming wild animals. His 
people, aware of his taste, brought to him every young antelope 
they could catch, and, among other things, two young hippo- 
potami. These animals gambolled in the river by day, but 
never failed to lemember to come up to Naliele for their suppers 
of milk and meal They were the wonder of the country till a 
stranger, happening to come to visit Santuru, saw them reclining 
in the sun, and speared one of them on the supposition that it 
was wild The same unlucky accident happened to one of the 
cats I had brought to Sekeletu A stranger, seeing an animal 
he had never viewed before, killed it, and brought the trophy ■- 
to the chief, thinking that he had made a very lemaikable dis- 
covery, we thereby lost the breed of cats, of which, fiom the 
swarms of mice, we stood in great need 

On making inquiiies to asceitain whethei Sautuiu, the Mo- 
loiana, had ever been visited by white men, I could find no 
vestige of any such visit , ^ theie is no evidence of any of 
San turn’s people having ever seen a white man before the ariival 
of Mr Oswell and myself in 1851 The people have, it is ti ue, 
no written records , but any remarkable event heie is commemo- 
rated in names, as was observed by Paik to be the case in the 

1 The Barotsecall themselves the Baloiana, or little Baloi, as if they had heon 
an offset fiom Loi, or Lui, as it is often spelt As Liu had been vi‘-itcd by 
Portmjuese, but its position not well ascertained, niy inquiries referred to the 
identity, ot Nahele with Lui On asking the headman of the Mamhm p.uly, 
named'Porto, whethei he bad ever beard of Nnbelo being visited prciiously, lie 
replied in tlie negative, and stated that be “had himself attempted to come from 
Bihe three times, hut had always been prevented by the tribe called Ganguellas ” 

11 e nearly succeeded in 1852, but was driven back He now (in 1853) attempted 
to go eastward from Naliele, but came back to the Barotse on being unable to go 
bejond Kamko’s village, which is situated on the Bashnknlompo riier, and eight 
days distant The whole party was anxious to secure a reward believed to ho 
promised by the Poituguese Government Their want of success confirmed wy 
impiession that I ought to go westwaids Porto kindlv olleied to aid me, if I 
would go with him to Biho, hut when I declined, ho preceded mo to Loando. 
and was publishing bis Journal nhon I aiTived at tliat cif> Bon Habib told mo 
that Poito bad sent letters to Mosambiquo bj the Arab, lion Chombo, 
knew, and he has since asserted, lu Poitug.al, that Lo bnnsolf -went to ^losani- 
biquc as nell iis his letters ' 
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countries he tiaveised The year of our^ai rival is dignified by 
the name of the year when the white men came, or of Sebituane’s 
death, but they prefer the former, as they avoid, if possible, 
any direct reference to the departed. After my wife’s fiist 
visit, great numbeis of children were named Ma-Eobeifc, or 
mother of Robert, her eldest child , others weie named Gun, 
Hoise, Waggon, Monare, Jesus, etc ; but though our names, 
and those of the native Portuguese who came in 1853, were 
adopted, there is not a tiace of anything of the sort having 
happened previously among the Barotse the visit of a white 
man is such a remaikable event, that, had any taken place 
duiing the last three hundied yeais, there must have remained 
some tradition of it. 


But Santuru was once visited by the Mambari, and a distinct 
lecollection of that visit is leiamed. They came to puichase 
slaves, and both Santuru and his head men refused them pei- 
mission to buy any of the people The Makololo quoted this 
precedent when speaking of the Mambari, and said that they, 
as the present masters of the countiy, had as good a light to 
expel them as Santuru The Mambaii reside near Bihe, under 
an Ambonda chief named Kangombe. They profess to use the 
slaves for domestic purposes alone 
Some of these Mambari visited us while at Naliele They 
aie of the Ambonda family, which inhabits the country south- 
east of Angola, and speak the Bunda dialect, which is of the 
same famdy of languages with the Barotse, Ba3miye, etc , or those 
black tubes comprehended under the general term Makalaka 
Ibey plait their hair in threefold coids and lay them caiefully 
own aiound the sides of the head They aie quite as dark as 
t le k;arotse,but have among them a number of half-castes, with 
leir peculiar yellow sickly hue On inquiring why they had 
lied on my approach to Linyanti, they let me know that they 
a a vivid idea of the customs of English cruisers on the coast, 
ley s owed also their habits in their own country by disging 
up and eating, even heie wheie large game abounds, the mice 
hich infest the country The half-castes, or native 
if co^d all lead and write, and the head of the paity, 

nrobablv Euiopean hair, and, influenced 

CheViliVri*^® of lecommendation wlioi I held from the 
S/ tL l!, Majesty’s Arbitrator u. 

■eas eTidmtlv'^ Portaguese Mixed Commission at Cape Torvn, 
TOwer These ^ ““ til® landneL in his 

M Portn^osa =‘Ssared, were the fiist individuals 

the counfa^ Ld oeutre of 

covery m ^51 ^ reached it two years aftei our dis- 
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Tlie town or mound of Santuru’s mother was show to me ; 
this was the first symptom of an altered state of feeling with 
regard to the female sex that I had ohsei ved. There are few or 
no cases of women being elevated to the headships of towns 
fuither south. The Baiotse also showed some relics of their 
chief, which evinced a gi eater amount of the leligious feeling 
than I had ever known displa 3 ’^ed among Bechuanas His more 
lecent capital Lilonda, built, too, on an artificial mound, is 
covered with diflerent kinds of trees, transjilanted when young 
by himself They foim a grove on the end of the mound, in 
which aie to be seen vanous instiuments of non just in the 
state he left them. One looks like the guaid of a basket-hilted 
sword . anothei has an upright stem of the metal, on which aie 
placed branches woiked at the ends into miniature axes, hoes, 
and speais ; on these he was accustomed to piesent offeiings, 
accoiding as he desiied favouis to be confeired in undei taking 
hewing, agiicultuie, or fighting The people still living there, 
in chaige of these ai tides, were supported by presents fiom the 
chief , and the Makololo sometimes follow the example This 
was the neaiest approach to a priesthood I met. When I asked 
them to part with one of these lelics, they replied, “ Oh, no, he 
lefuses ” — “ Who lefuses ? ” — “ Santuru,” was their reply, show- 
ing their belief in a futuie state of existence After explaining 
to them, as I always did when opportunity afforded, the natiiie 
of true woiship, and praying with them in the simple foira 
which needs no offeiing fiom the worshipper except that of 
the heart, and planting some fiuit-tiee seeds in the grove, we 
departed 

Another incident, which occurred at the confluence of the 
Leeba and Leeainbye, may be mentioned here, as showing a 
moie vivid peiception of the existence of spiritual beings, and 
greater proneness to worship, than among the Bechuanas 
Having taken lunar observations in the morning, I was waiting 
fora meiidian altitude of the sun foi the latitude, my chief 
boatman was sitting by, in older to pack up the instruments as 
soon as I had finished , theie was a large halo, about 20° in 
diameter, round the sun , thinking that the humidity of the 
atmosphere, which this indicated, might betoken rain, I asked 
Trn-n if his expeiience did not lead him to the same view “ Oh, 
no,r repbed he, “it is the Barimo (gods, or depaited spirits), 
who have called a picho , don’t you see they have the Loid 
(sun) in the centre ^ ” 

Whilst still at Naliele I walked out to Katongo (lat 15° 

16' 33"), on the ridge which bounds the valley -of the Barotse in 
that direction, and found it covered with trees It is only the 
commencement of the lands which are never inundated their 
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gentle rise from tlie dead level of tlie valley mucli lesembles tie 
edge of the Desert in the valley of the Nile. But here the 
Banyeti have fine gardens, and raise great q^uantities of maize, 
millet, and native corn {Holcus sorghuon), of large grain and 
beautifully white. They glow, also, yams, sugar-cane, the 
Egyptian aium, sweet potato {Convolulus batata), two kinds of 
manioc or cassava {Jatroplia onamhot and J. utihssima, a variety 
containing scarcely any poison), besides pumpkins, melons, 
beans, and ground-nuts These, with plenty of fish in the river, 
its branches and lagoons, wild fiuits and water-fowl, always 
make the people refer to the Barotse as. the land of plenty. 
The scene from the ridge, on looking back, was beautiful. 
One cannot see the western side of the valley in a cloudy 
day, such as that was when we visited the stockade, but we 
could see the great river glancing out at different points, and 
fine large heids of cattle quietly giazing on the gieen succulent 
heibage, among numbers of cattle-stations and villages which 
are dotted over the landscape. Leches in hundreds fed secuiely 
beside them, for they have learned only to keep out of bow-shot, 
or two bundled yaids When guns come into a countiy the 
animals soon leain their longer range, and begin to run at a 
distance of five bundled yards 

I imagined the slight elevation (Katongo) might be healthy, 
but was infoimed that no part of this region is exempt from 
fevei When the wateis begin to retiie fiom this valley, such 
masses of decayed vegetation and mud are exposed to the torrid 
sun, that even the natives suffer seveiely fiom attacks of fevei. 
The grass is so rank in its growth, that one cannot see the 
black alluvial soil of the bottom of this peiiodical lake Even 
when the glass falls down in winter, or is “laid” by. its own 
weight, one is obliged to lift the feet so high, to avoid being 
tripped up b}’’ it, as to make walking excessively fatiguing 
Young leches are hidden beneath it by their dams , and the 
Makololo youth complain of being unable to run in the Baiotse 
land on this account There was evidently no healthy spot in 
this quarter , and the cm rent of the iiver being about four and 
a lialf niiles per hour (one hundred yards in sixty seconds), I 
imagined we might find what was needed in the higher lands, 
fiom which the iiver seemed to come I resolved, theiefoie, to 
go 0 the utmost limits of the Barotse country before coming to 
a final conclusion. Katongo was the best place we had seen , 
but in mdei to accomplish a complete examination, I left Seke- 
letu at Is allele, and ascended the iivei He furnished me with 
men, besides my lowers, and among the rest a heiald, that I 
might enter his villages in what is considered a dignified manner. 
This, it was supposed, would be effected by the heiald shouting 
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out at tlie top of Lis voice, “Ileio comes the loid, the gieat 
lion”; (he latter phiase being “tan e tona,” which in his 
imperfect way of pi oiiunciatiou became “sau e tbua,” and so 
like “ ihe gieat sow,” that I could not leceive the honour with 
bocomiiig giauly, and had to eutieat him, much to the annoy- 
ance of my party, to be silent 

In our ascent wo visited a numbei of Makololo villages, and 
weio alwviys leceived with a heaity welcome, as messengeis to 
tliom of peace — which they teim “sleep.” They behave well 
in public meetings, oven on ihe fiist occasion of attendance, 
probably horn tlie habit of commanding the Makalaka, crowds 
of whom swarm in eveiy village, and whom the Makololo women 
scorn to con.sider as especially under their charge 

TIjg river piosents the same appeal ance of low banks without 
tiees, as v/o haveiemaikcd it had after we came to 16° 16', until 
we ainre at Libonta (14° 59' S lat) Twenty miles beyond 
that, wo jind foiest down to the water’s edge, and tsetse Heie 
I raiglit have tuinod back, as no locality can be inhabited by 
Euiope.ms wheie that scouige exists, but heaiing that we were 
not fai fiom the confluence of the iivei of Londa, or Lunda, 
named Lecba, 01 Loiba, and the chiefs of that couutiy being 
lepoited to be fiieudly to stiaugeis, and theiefoie likely to be 
of use to mo on in}^ letuin fiom the west coast, I still pushed on 
to latitude 14° 11' 3" S, There the Leeambye assumes the 
name Kaboinpo, aud seems to be coming fiom the east It is a 
tine laige nvei, about ihiee bundled yaids wide, and the Leeba 
two hunched and fifty The Loeti, a bianch of which is called 
Laugebongo, comes fiom WN W, thiough a level giassy plain 
named Mango , it is about one hunched yaids wide, and enteis 
the Leeambye fiom the west , the waters of the Loeti are of a 
light colour, aud those of the Leeba of a daik mossy hue After 
the Loeti pins the Leeambye, the diffeient colouied wateis flow 
side by side for some distance uumixed 

Befoie leaching the Loeti we came to a number of people horn 
the Lobale legion hunting hippopotami They fled piecipitately 
as soon as they saw the Makololo, leaving their canoes and all 
their utensils and clothing My own Makalaka, who weie accus- 
tomed to plunder wherever they went, lushed after them like 
fuiies, totally regaidless of my shoutmg. As this pioceedmg 
would have destroyed my chaiacter entu'ely at Lobale, I took 
my stand on a commanding position as they returned, and forced 
them to lay down all the plundei on a sandbank, and leave it 
there foi its lawful owneis 

It was now quite ^ evident that no healthy location could be 
obtained in which the Makololo would be allowed to live in peace 
T had thus a fair excuse, if I had chosen to avail myself of it, of 

o 
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coming Lome and saying that the “ door was shut,” because the 
Loid’s time had not yet come But believing that it was my 
duty to devote some poition of my life to these (to me at least) 
very confiding and alfectionate Makololo, I lesolved to follow 
out the second pait of my plan, though I had failed in accom- 
plishing the fiist The Leeba seemed to come fiom the N and 
bj’- W , or N N-W , so, having an old Poi tuguese map, which 
pointed out theCoanza as using from the middle of the continent 
in 9° S lat , I thought it jnobable that, when ve had ascended 
the Leeba (from 14° 11') two or thiee degiees, we should then 
be within one bundled and twenty miles of the Coanza, and find 
no difiiculty in following it down to the coast near Loanda 
This was the logical deduction, but, as is the case with many a 
plausible theoiy, onQ of the piemises was decidedly defective 
The Coanza, as we afteiwaids found, does not come fiom any- 
wheie near the centie of the couutiy 

Thenumbeisof large game above Libonta aie piodigious, and 
they pioved remarkably tame Eighty-one buffaloes defiled in 
slow piocession before our fiie one evening within gun-shot, 
and heids of splendid elands stood by day without feai at two 
bundled yaids distance They weie all of the striped ^variety, 
and with their foieaim maikings, large dewlaps, and sleek 
skins, weie a beautiful sight to see. The lions heie loar much 
moie than m the countiy near the lake, Zouga, and Chobe. One 
evening we had a good oppoitunity of heaiing the utmost 
exeitions the animal can make in that line We had made our 
beds on a laige sandbank, and could be easily seen fiom all 
sides ; a lion on the ojiposite shoie amused himself for hours by 
roaiing as loudty as he could, putting, as is usual in such cases. 
Ins mouth near the giouud, to make the sound leveibeiate 
ilie liver was too broad for a ball to reach him, so we let Inm 
^iDiself, ceitain that he durst not have been guilty of the 
impel inence m the Bushman country Wheiever the game 
abounds, these animals exist m pioportionate numbeis Heie 
tliey were xerj fiequently seen, and two of the largest I ever 

common donkeys , but the mane 
made their bodies appeal lather larger 
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tlieu appeal auce , tbc}- weie <iuite as daik as tlie Makololo, 
but), haviDg Iheir beads &ba^ed, I could not coiupaie tbeir bair 
■Mi itb tbat of tli6 iiibabitaiits of tbe coiiufciy. ^Vhen we weie 
about lo ]ea\o ibey came to bid adieu, but I asked them to stay 
and bclp us to eat our ox As they bad sciuples about eating 
an animal not blooded in their own way, I gamed tlieir good 
will by -raying I was quite of their opinion as to getting quit of 
the blood, and gave them two legs of an animal slaughteied by 
themselves. They piofesscd the greatest detestation of the 
Poituguese, “because they eat pigs ” , and disliked the English, 
“because they thiash them for selling slaves” I was silent 
about pork; thougb, had they seen me at a hippopotamus two 
days afieiwaids, they would have set me down as being as 
much a heietic as any of that nation ; but I ventured to tell 
ibem^hat I agreed with llie English, that it was hotter to let 
the ohildicn giow up and comfoit their motheis when they 
became old, than to cairy them away and sell them acioss the 
sea. This they nevei attempt to justify ; “ they want them 
only to cultivate the land, and take care of them as their 
chiidien.” It is the same old stojy, justifying a monstrous 
uiong on pretence of taking care of those degraded portions of 
humanity winch cannot take caie of themselves — doing evil 
that good may come 

These Arabs, or hloors, could read and write their own lan- 
guage leadily, and, ivhen speaking about our Saviour, I 
adinned the boldness with which they mformed me “that 
Ohiist was a veiy good piophet, but Mahomet was fai greater ” 
And with lespect to then loathing of poik, it may have some 
foundation m their natuie, for I have known Bechuanas, who 
bad no piej'udice against the wild animal, and ate the tame 
witliout scruxile, yet, unconscious of any cause of disgust, 
vomit it again The Bechuanas south of the lake have a pie- 
judice against eating fish, and allege a disgust to eating any- 
thmg like a serpent This may aiise fiom the lemnants of 
serpent-worship floating in their minds, as, in addition to this 
horror of eating such animals, they sometimes render a sort of 
obeisance to living serpents by clapping their hands to them, 
and refusing to destioy the reptiles , but in the case of the hog 
they are conscious of no supeistitious feeling 

Having paited with om Arab friends, we proceeded down the 
Marile till we le-euieied the Leeamhye, and went to the town 
of Ma-Sekeletu (mother of Sekeletu), opjiosite the island of 
Loyela. Sekeletu had always supplied me most libeially with 
food, and, as soon as I ai rived, jiresented me with a jiot of 
boiled meat, while his mother handed me a laige jar of butter, 
of which they make great quantities for the pui pose of anomt- 
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mg their bodies He bad hiracclf bomoliines felt the benefit of 
nay ■v\ay of putting aside a quantity of the meat after a meal, and 
had now followed my examide, by oideiing .some to be kept for 
me According to their habiti5, evciy ])aiticle of an ox is 
devouied at one meal, and, as the chief cannot, without a 
deviation from then customs, eat alone, he is often compelled to 
suffei seveiely fiom hungei, befoie anothei meal hs leady Wo 
henceforth ahva3^s woiked into each othei’.s hands by saving a 
little foi each othei , and w'hen some of the stickleis for use 
and custom grumbled, I advised them to eat like men, and not 
like vultures 

As this was the fiist visit which Sekeletu had paid to this 
pait of his dominions, it was to man 3^ a season of gieat J03U 
The head men of each village piesented oxen, milk, and beer, 
more than the hoide which accompanied him could devoui, 
though their abilities in that line aie something woiideiful 
The people usually show then ]oy and w^orlc off their excite- 
ment m dances and songs The dance consists of the men 
standing nearly naked in a ciicle, with clubs 01 small battle- 
axes in their hands, and each loaiing at the loudest pitch of his 
voice, while the3’- simultaneously lift one leg, stamp heavily 
twice with it, then lift the othei and give one stamp witli that , 
this is the only movement in common The ai ms and head are 
thrown about also in every direction , and all this time the roar- 
ing IS kept up with the utmost possible vigoui , the continued 
stampmg makes a cloud of dust ascend, and they leave a deep 
rmg in the ground wheie they have stood If the scene were 
witnessed in a lunatic asylum it would be nothing out of the 
vfa.j, and quite appropriate even, as a means of letting off the 
excessive excitement of the hi am , but heie giey-headed men 
joined m the performance with as much zest as othei s whose 
youth might he an excuse for makmg the jierspiration stream 
off their bodies with the exeition Motihe asked what I 
thought of the Makololo dance I replied, “ It is very haid 
w^oik, and brings hut small profit ” “ It is,” leplied he, “ hut 

it IS very nice, and Sekeletu will give ns an ox foi dancing for 
him ” He usually does slaughtei an ox for the dancers when 
the work is over 

The women standby, clapping their hands, and occasionally 
one advances into the circle, composed of a bundled men, makes 
a few movements, and then letiies As I nevei tiied it, and am 
unable to entei into the spuit of the thing, I cannot recommend 
the iiiakoiolo polka to the dancing world, hut I have the author- 
ity ox no less a peison than Motibe, Sekeletu’s father-in-law, 
foi saying it is very nice ” They often asked if white people 
ever danced I thought of the disease called St. Vitus’s dance, 
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bnicnnld not ?ay that all 0111 dancers were affected b3Mt, and 
gave an ai!S\^ei rvlncli, I onglit to be asliamed to own, did not 
raise ^nme of onr young eon ntiy women in the estimation of the 
Mahololo 

As Selreletn had been waiting for mo at his mother’s, we left 
the town as soon as T ariived, and pioceeded donm the iiver. 
Oar speed with the sti earn was veij^ great, £01 in one day we 
went from Lifefe to Gon^-e, a distance of {orty-{onr miles of 
hififiido, and if we add In tins the windings of the livei, in 
longitude the distance will not be much leas than sixty geo- 
gi-aphical miles At tins late we soon reached Sesheke, and 
then the town of Lin5’anti. 

I had l>een, dming a nine weeks’ tonr, in closer contact with 
heathenism than I had ever been befoie, and though all, in- 
cluding the chief, were as kind and at tontive to me as possible, 
and there was no want of fond (oxen being slangbteied daily, 
sometimes ten at a tune, moie than sufficient foi the wants of 
all), yet to cnduie the dancing, loniing, and singing, the jesting, 
anecdotes^ giumblmg, quanelling, and rauideiing of these 
childion of natuie, seemed moio like a seveio penance than auj’-- 
tlnng I had befoie mot with in the couise of my imssionaiy 
duties I took thence a more intense disgust at heathenism 
than I had hofoie, and foimed a gieatly elevated opinion of the 
latent effeefs of missions m the south, among tubes which 
aie repoited to have been as savage as the Makololo The 
indnect benefits, which tn a casual observer lie beneath the sui- 
face and aie inappiecjable, m lefeience to the probable wide 
diffusion of Ghiistianity at some fiitiue time, aie woith all the 
money and laboiii that have been expended to produce them. 
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Linyanti, Sejitemher, 1853 — The object proposed to the Mako- 
lolo seemed so desirable, that it was resolved to pioceed with it, 
as soon as the cooling influence of the lains should be felt in 
November The longitude and latitude of Linyanti flat 
18° 17' 20' S , long 23° 50' 9'' E ) showed that St. Philip de 
Benguela was much nearer to us than Loanda , and I might 
have easilj^ made airangements with the, Mambaii to allow me 
to accompa.n}'’ them as fai as Bilie, which is on the road to that 
poi t , but it is so undesii able to travel in a path once trodden 

by slave-traders, that I preferred to find out another line of 
march 


Accordingly, men were sent at my suggestion to examine all 
the country to the west, to see if any belt of country, free fiom 
tsetse, could be found to afford us an outlet. The search was 
iiuitless The town and district of Linyanti are suiiounded by 
orests infested b}’- this poisonous insect, except at a few points, 
as tnat by which we enteied at Sanshureh and another at 
besheke But the lands both east and west of the Baiotse 
valley are bee from this insect plague There, however, the 
1 -^ ^ had defiled the path, and no one ought to follow m 
XI aimed Tlie Mambari had informed me 

Tiio nglish lived at Loanda, so I prepared to go thithei. 

fill meeting wuth countijmien seemed to overbalance 

the toils of tlie longei march 

iT^^ called to deliberate on the steps proposed 
Tn these assemblies great fieedom of speech is allowed , a^id on 
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tills occasion one of tlio old divincis said^ TVlieie is lie taking 
you to ? This white man is thi owing you away Your gar- 
ments alieady smell of blood ” It is curious to observe how 
much identity of character appears all over the world This 
man was a noted croaker He always di earned something 
dreadful iii every expedition, and was certain that an eclipse 
or comet betokened the propriety of flight But Sebituane 
formeily set his visions down to cowardice, and Sekeletu only 
laughed at him now The general voice was in my favour , so 
a band of twenty-seven weie appointed to accompany me to the 
west These men were not lined, but sent to enable me to 
accomplish an object as much desned by the chief and most of 
his people as by me They weie eager to obtain fiee and profit- 
able tiade witli white men The prices which the Cape mer- 
chants could give, after defraying the gieat expenses of a long 
journey hither, being very small, made it scaice woith while 
for the natives to collect produce for that mai ket , and the 
Mainbari, giving onlj'" a few bits of jiimt and baize for ele- 
Xihants’ tusks woith more pounds than they gave yaids of cloth, 
had pioduced the belief that tiade with them was thi owing 
ivorj’’ away. The desiie of the Makololo foi diiect tiade with 
the sea-coast coincided exactly with my own conviction, that no 
permanent elevation of a people can be effected without com- 
meice. Neither could theie be a permanent mission here, 
unless the missionaries should descend to the level of the Mako- 
lolo, for, even at Kolobeng, we found that traders demanded 
three or four times the price of the articles we needed, and 
expected us to be grateful to them besides, for letting us have 
them at all 

The three men whom I had brought from Kuruman had 
frequent relapses of the fever, so, finding that instead of 
serving me I had to wait on them, I decided that they should 
1 etui n to the south with Tleming as soon as he had finished his 
tiading I was then entirely dependent on my twenty-seven 
men, whom I might name Zambesians, for there weie two Mako- 
lolo only, while the rest consisted of Barotse, Batoka, Bashubia, 
and two of the Ambonda 

The fever had caused consideiable weakness in my own frame, 
and a stiange giddiness when I looked up suddenty to anj'- 
celestial object, for everything seemed to rush to the left, and if 
I did not catch hold of some object I fell heavily on the ground 
something resembling a gush of bile along the duct from the 
liver caused the same fit to occur at night, whenever I turned 
suddenly round 

The Makololo now put the question, “ In tlie event of your 
death, vnll not the white people blame ns for having allowed you 
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to go away mto an nnliealtliy, unknown coiintiy ol enemies? ” 
I replied that none of my fnends would blame tliem, becanso l 
would leave a book with Sekeleiu, to be sent to Mr MolTat in 
case I did not retiiin, wbicb would explain to him all that bad 
happened until the time of my departure The book was a 
volume of my journal , and, as I was detained longer than I 
expected at Loanda, this book with a letter was delivered by 
Sekeletu to a tiader, and I have been unable to tiace it,. I 
regiet this now, as it contained valuable notes on the habits of 
wild animals, and the request was made in the letter to convey 
the volume to my family The piospect of passing away from 
this fair and beautiful world thus came before me in a ]jretty 
plain matter-of-fact form, and it did seem a seiious thing to 
leave wife and childien — to bieak up all connection with eaith, 
and enter on an untiied state of existence , and I find mj'self in 
my journal pondering ovei that fearful migration which lands us 
in eternity , wondering whether an angel will soothe the flutter- 
ing soul, sadly flurried as it must be on entering the spirit 
woild; and hoping that Jesus might speak but one word of 
peace, foi that would establish in the bosom an everlasting calm. 
But as I had always believed that, if we serve God at all, it 
ought to be done in a manly way, I wrote to my brother, commend- 
ing our little girl to his caie, as I was detei mined to “ succeed 
or peiish ” m the attempt to open up this part of Africa The 
Boers, by taking possession of all my goods, had saved me the 
trouble of making a will , and, considering the light heait now 
left in my bosom, and some faint efforts to peifoim the duty of 
Chi’istian forgiveness, I felt that it was bettei to be the plun- 
deied paity than one of the plundeiers 

When I committed the waggon and remaining goods to the 
caie of the Makololo, thej’^ took all the articles except one box 
into their huts , and two wairiors, Ponuane and Mahale, bi ought 
forward each a fine heifer calf After performing a number of 
wailike evolutions, they aslied the chief to witness the agi ce- 
ment made between them, that whoever of the two should kill a 
Matebele wairior fiist, in defence of the waggon, should possess 
both the calves 

I had three muskets for my people, a rifle and double-barrelled 
smooth bore for myself , and, having seen such great abundance 
of game in my visit to the ijeeba, I imagined that I could easily 
supply the wants of my paity Wishing also to avoid the 
discoui agement which would naturally be felt on meeting any 
obstacles u my companions were obliged to cdirry heavy loads, 
took only a few Inscuits, a few pounds of tea and sugar, and 
about twenty of coffee, which, as the Arabs find, though used 
wi on either milk or sugar, is a most refreshing beverage 
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after fatigue or expo^uie to the sun. We carried one small tin 
canister, about fifteen inches square, filled with spare shuting, 
tiousers, and shoes, to be used when we leached civilised life, 
and others in a bag, which were expected to weai out on the 
way , another of the same size for medicines , and a thud for 
books, my stock being a Nautical Almanac, Thomson’s Loga- 
rithm Tables, and a Eible, a fouith box contained a magic 
lantern, which we found of much use The sextant and artificial 
hoiizon, theimometer and compasses, weie earned apart. My 
ammunition was distributed in portions through the whole 
luggage, so that, if an accident should befall one part, we could 
still have otheis to fall back upon Oui chief hopes for food 
weie upon that, but in case of failuie I took about 20 lbs of 
beads, woitli 40s , which still lemained of the stock I bi ought 
fiom Cape Town , a small gips}^ tent, just sufficient to sleep in , 
a sheepslcm mantle as a blanket, and a horse-rug as a bed As 
I had always found tliat the art of successful travel consisted in 
taking as few “ impedimenta ” as possible, and not forgetting 
to carry my wits about me, the outfit was rather spare, and in- 
tended to be still more so when we should come to leave the 
canoes Some would consider it in]ndicions to adopt this plan, 
but I had a secret conviction that if I did not succeed it would 
not be foi lack of the “ nicknacks ” advertised as indispensable 
for travellers, but from want of “ pluck,” or because a large 
a,na,y of baggage excited the cupidity of the tribes thiough 
whose country we wished to pass 

The instruments I carried, though few, were the best of their 
kind A sextant, by the famed makers Troughton & Sims, of 
Fleet Stieet, a chronometer watch, with a stop to the seconds 
hand — an admirable contiivance for enabling a peison to take 
the exact time of observations it was consti ucted by Dent, of 
the Stiand (61), for the Royal Geographical Society, and selected 
for the service by the Piesident, Admiral Smythe, to whose 
judgment and kindness I am in this and other matters deeply 
indebted It was pronounced by Mr Maclear to equal most 
chronometers in performance. Foi these excellent instruments 
I have much pleasure m recording my obbgations to my good 
fiiend Colonel Steele, and at the same time to Mr Maclear foi 
much of my ability to use them Besides these, I had a thei - 
mometer by Dollond , a compass from the Cape Observatoiy, 
and a small pocket one in addition , a good small telescope with 
a stand capable of being sciewed into' a tiee 

llt/i qf November, 1853 —Left the town of Lmyanti^ accom- 
panied by Sekeletu and his piincipal men, to embark on the 
Chobe The chief came to the river in order to see that all was 
right at parting We ciossed five branches of the Chobe before 
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reacliing tFe itiain stream ; tins ramificaiion must lie tlie reason 
why it*^appeaied so small to Mr Oswoll and ra^srdf m 1851. 
When all the departing branches re-enter, it is a large dce}> 
river. The spot of embarkation was the identical island v.dieie 
we met Sebitnane, first knovm as the island of ]\r.innkii, one of 
his wives. The chief lent me his own canoe, and, as it was 
bioader than usual, I could turn about in it with ease. 

The Ohobe is much infested b}" hippopotami, and, as ccitain 
eldeily males are expelled the lieid, they become souied in theii 
temper, and so misanthiopic as to attack every canoe that passes 
near them. The herd is never dangerous, except when a canoe 
passes into the midst of it when all are asleep, and some of them 
may strike the canoe in tenor To avoid this, it is generally 
recommended to travel by day near the bank, and bj^ night in 
the middle of the stream As a rule, these animals flee the 
approach of man The “ solitaiies,” howevei, fiequent certain 
localities well known to the inhabitants on the banks, and, like 
the rogue elephants, aie extiemely dangerous We came, at. 
this time, to a canoe, which liad been smashed to pieces b}^ a 
blow from the hind foot of one of them I was infoimed by ray 
men that, in the event of a similar assault being made ujjon 
ours, the pioper way was to dive to the bottom of the liver, and 
hold ontheie for a few seconds, because the hippopotamus, after 
breaking a canoe, always looks for the people on the surface, 
and, if he sees, none, he soon moves on I have seen some 
flightful gashes made on the legs of the people who have had 
the misfortune to be attacked, and were unable to dive This 
animal uses his teeth as an offensive weapon, though he is quite 
a herbivorous feeder One of these "bachelors,” living near the 
confiuence, actually came out of bis lair, and, putting his head 
down, ran after some of our men who were passing with veiy 
considerable speed. 

The part of the river called Zabesa, or Zabenza, is spread out 
like a little lake, siinnunded on all sides by dense masses of tall 
reeds The river below that is always one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty yards broad, deep, and never dues up so 
much as to become fordable At certain parts, where the 
partial absence of leeds affords a view of the opposite banks, 
the Makololo have placed villages of obseivation against then 
eneraies tke Matebele. We visited all these in succession, and 
found liere, as everywhere in the Makololo country, orders had 
preceded us, " that Nake (nake means doctor) must not be 
allowed to become hungry ” 

The banks of tlie Ghobe, like those of the Zouga. are of soft 
calcareous tufa, and tbe iiver has cut out for itself a deen ner- 
pendicular-sided bed Where the banks aie bigb, as Tt the 
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spot where the waggons stood m 1851, they are covered with 
magnificent trees, the habitat of tsetse, and the retreat of various 
antelopes, vdld hogs, zebias, buffaloes, and elephants 

Among the ti ees may be observed some species of the Ficus 
wdica, light-gieen colomed acacias, the splendid motsmtsela, 
and evergreen cypi ess-shaped motsouri The fruit of the last- 
named was ripe, and the villageia piesented many dishes of its 
beautiful pink-coloured plums , they are used chiefly to form a 
pleasant acid diink. The motsmtsela is a very lofty tree, 
yielding a wood of which good canoes aie made, the fruit is 
nutiitious and good, but, like many wild fiuits of this country, 
the fleshy parts lequire to be enlarged by cultivation it is 
nearly all stone 

The couise of the liver we found to be extremely tortuous — 
so much so, indeed, as to cany us to all points of the compass 
every dozen miles Some of us walked from a bend at the 
village of Moremi to another nearly due east of that point, m six 
houis, while the canoes, going at moie than double our speed, 
took twelve to accomplish the voyage between the same tivo 
places And though the river is from thii teen to fifteen feet 
in depth at its lowest ebb, and broad enough to allow a steamer 
to ply upon it, the suddenness of the bendings would pi event 
navigation , but, should the country ever become civilised, the 
Ohobe would be a convenient natural canal We spent forty- 
two and a half hours, paddlingat the rate of five miles an houi, 
in coming from Linyanti to the confluence; there we found a 
dyke of amygdaloid lying across the Leeambye. 

This amygdaloid with analami and mesotype contains cry- 
stals, which the water gradually dissolves, leaving the rock with 
a worm-eaten appearance. It is curious to observe that the 
water flowing over certain rocks, as in this instance, imbibes an 
appreciable, though necessarily most minute, portion of the 
minerals they contain The water of the Chobe up to this point 
is of a dark mossy hue, but here it suddenly assumes a lighter 
tint; and wherever this light colour shows a greater amount of 
mineral, there are not mosquitoes enough to cause serious annoy- 
ance to any except persons of very irritable temperaments 

The large island called Mjiaiia stands at the confluence This 
is composed of tiap (zeolite, piobably mesot^qie) of a youngei age 
than the deep stiatum of tufa in which the Ohobe has formed 
its bed, for, at the point where they come together, the tufa has 
been transfoimed into saccliaroid limestone 

The actual point of confluence of these two liveis, the Ohobe 
and the Leeambye, is ill defined, on account of each dividing 
into seveial branches as they inosculate , but when the whole 
body of water collects into one bed, it is a goodly sight for one 
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wlio has spent inany 3 "eais in the tlni sty smith Standing on 
one hank, even the keen eyooi the natives cannot detect ■whether 
Wo large islands, a few miles east of the junction, are mainland 
or not During a fliglit in former years, when the present 
chief Sekomi was a child in his mother’s arms, tlio Bamangwato 
men were sepaiated fiom then women, and inveigled on to one 
of these islands hy the Makalaka chief of Mparia, on pretence 
of feriying them acioss the Leeambj-e They were left to perish 
after seeing their wives taken piisoneis by these cruel lords of 
the Leeainb 3 ^e, and Sekomi owed his life to the compassion of 
one of the Bayei 3 m, who, pit 3 nng the young chieftain, enabled 
his mother to make her escape by night 
After spending one night at the Makololo village on Mpaiia, 
we left the Chobe, and turning loiind began to ascend the 
Leeambye ; on the 19th of November we again reached the 
to'wn of Sesheke It stands on the noith bank of the iivei, and 
contains a laige population of Makalaka, under Moriantsane, 
brother-in-law of Sebituane Theie aie paitiesof various tubes 
here, assembled under their lespective headmen, but a few 
Makololo rule over all Their sway, though essentially des- 
potic, is consideiably modified by certain customs and laws 
One of the Makalaka had speared an ox belonging to one of the 
Makololo, and being unable to extiact the spear, was thereby 
discovered to be the peipetiator of the deed His object had 
been to get a share of the meat, as Moriantsane is kno-wn to 
be hbeial with a^ny food that comes into his hands The culpi it 
was bound hand and foot and placed in the sun to force him to 
pay a fine,_ but he continued to deny his guilt His mother, 
believing m the innocence of hei son, now came forwaid, with 
her hoe m hand, and, threatening to cut do^vu any one who 
should dare to interfere, untied the cords with which he had 
been bound and took him home This open defiance of authority 
Linyanti ITonantsane, but lef erred to Sekeletu at 

happened here when 1 was 
mput Sekeletu, shows that the simple mode of punish- 

“ fi«e,didnotst.Ae 

was puipose of baiter, 

w s robbed hy one of the llakalaha of most of his iroods The 

thfarhcS toT^*’ tl>at h? had given 

Makddf^ere ~d to a distance She 

being compromised hy thil%rettment oT 4?^ Sr 

to throw the criminal mto the over, hnt, as this wonfd 
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not restore the lo^t propci ty, they weie soioiy puzzled how to 
act. Tiie case Av.i', ndein'd to me, and I solved the dilEculty 
hy pa;)in«5 for (ho lo-sS iiysclf, and sentencing tiie thief to Avoik 
out an equivalent willi his hoe in a gaiden. This system was 
immediately intioJuced, and tliieves aie now sentenced to laise 
an amount of corn prO]>onioned to their offences Among the 
Bakv'ains, a woman vho liad stolen fiom tlie garden of anothei, 
was ohlii^ed to pait with hei own entiiel}’-, it became the pio- 
pculy of hei whose field was injiued by the ciime. 

TJicic IS no slajed day of lest in any pait of this country, 
except flio day aftci tlio appcaiance of the new moon, and the 
peojJe tlien lofiain onl}' from going to tlieu gaidens A cuiious 
custom, not to bo found among the Bechuauas, piovails among 
the black tribes beyond them They watch most eageily for 
the first s^limpso of the new moon, and, when they perceive the 
faint outline nftei the sun has set deep m the west, they utter 
a loud shout of “Kua ' ’’ and vocifeiato piayers to it My men, 
for instance, called out, “Let oui jouinejmvith the white man be 
inosperous ' Let oui enemies peiish, and the childien of Nake 
bccoiiio iich! Maybe have plenty of meat on tins journey’” 
etc , etc 

I gave many public addi esses to the people of Sesheke under 
the outspieading cainel-thoin tiee, which selves as a shade to 
tbe kotl.i on the high bank of the liver. It was pleasant to 
see the long lines of men, women, and childien winding along 
from diffoient quaiteis of tlie town, each paity following behind 
their lespGctive head men Tliey often amounted to between 
five and six bundled souls, and required an exeition of voice 
which bi ought back the complaint for which I had got the 
uvula excised at the Cape TJiey weie always very attentive, 
and Moiiantsaue, in oidei, as he thought, to please me, on one 
occasion lose up in the middle of the discouise, and hurled his 
staff at the heads of some young fellows, whom he saw worlang 
with a skin instead of listening My heaiers sometimes put very 
sensible questions on the subjects biought before them , at other 
times they intioduced the most fiivolous nonsense, immediately 
after heaiiug the most solemn tiuths Some begin to pi ay to 
Jesus in seci et as soon as they hear of the white man’s God, 
with but little idea of what they aie about, and no doubt are 
heaid by Him who, like a fathei, xntieth His childien Others, 
waking by night, recollect what has been said about the future 
world so cleaily, that they tell next day what a flight they got 
by it, and resolve not to listen to the teaching again , and not a 
few keep to the determination not to believe, as certain villageis 
in the south, who put all their cocks to death because they 
crowed the words, “ Tlang lo rapeleng ” — “ Come along to prayers ” 
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On recoveiing paitially from a bcvoio attack of fever wliicli 
remamed upon me ever since oui passing the village of Moiemi 
on the Chohe, we made leady foi oui depaituie up the iivei by 
sending messages hefoie us to the \illages to piepaie food. We 
took foul elephants’ tusks, belonging to Sekeletu, with us, as a 
means of testing the diffeience of puces between the I’oi tuguese, 
whom we expected to leach, and the white tiadeis fiom the 
south Moiiantsane supplied us well with hone}", milk, and 
meal The lains weie just commencing in this distiict, but 
though showeis "sufficient to lay the dust had fallen, they had 
no influence whatevei on the amount of water m the river, yet 
never was theie less m any pait than three hundied yaids of 
a deej) floAving stieam 

Our piogiess up the iivei was lather slow : this was caused 
by waitmg opxiosite difleieut villages foi supiilies of food We 
might have done with much less than we got , but my llakololo 
man, Pitsane, knew of the geneious oiders of Sekeletu, and was 
not at all disposed to allow them to lemain a dead lettei The 
villages of the Banj'eti contiibuted laige quantities of mosibe, 
a blight led bean juelded by a laige tiee. The xmlp enclosing 
the seed is not much thickei than a red Avafer, and is the 
poition used It requiies the addition of honey to render it at 
all palatable. 

To these were added great numbers of the fruit AAffiich 3dekls 
a variety of the nux vomica, from Avhich we deiiAe that virulent 
poison strychnia The pulp betAveen the nuts is the part eaten, 
and it IS of a pleasant juicy natuie, haAung a sweet acidulous 
taste The fiuit itself resembles a laige yelloAV oiange, but the 
iind is haid, and, AVith the jiijis and baik, contains much of the 
deadly poison. They evmce their noxious qualities by an in- 
tensely bittei taste The nuts, SAvalloAA’^ed madvei tently, cause 
consider able pam, but not death, and, to avoid this incon- 
venience, the people diy the pulp befoie the fire, in order to be 
able the more easily to get rid of the noxious seeds 

A much better fruit, called mobola, was also presented to us. 
This bears, around a pretty large stone, as much of the fleshy 
part as the common date, and it is stripped off the seeds and 
preserved in bags in a similar manner to that fruit Besides 
SAveetness, the mobola ha s t he flavour of stiawbenies, Avith a 
touch of nauseousness We earned some of them, dried as 
provisions, more than a hundred miles from this spot 

fruit, named mamosho (mother of moinmg), is the 
most delicious of all. It is about the size of a walnut, and, 
umike most of the other uncultivated fruits, ffias a seed no larger 
than that of a date The fleshy pait is juicy, and somewhat like 
the cashew-apple, ivith a pleasant acidity added. Fruits similar 
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to those winch, are heie found on tiees aie found on the plains 
of the Kalahaii, g] owing on meie heibaceous plants Theie are 
several other examples of a similar nature Shiubs, well known 
as such in the south, assume the lank of tiees as we go to the 
1101 th , and the change is quite giadual as oui latitude deci eases, 
the giadations being heibaceous plants, shiubs, bushes, small, 
then laige tiees But it is questionable if, in the cases of 
mamosho, mabola, and mawa, the tiee and shrub aie identical, 
though the fiiiits so closely lesemble each othei , foi I found 
both the dwaif and tree m the same latitude. Theie is also 
a difference in the leaves, and they bear at diffeient 
seasons 

The banks of the iivei weie at this time appealing to gieater 
advantage than befoie Many trees weie puUing on their fiesh 
gieen leaves, though they had got no ram, their lighter gieen 
contrasting beautifully with the dark motsouii, or moyela, now 
coveied with pink plums as laige as chemes. The lapids 
having compaiatively little watei in them, rendeied our passage 
difficult The canoes must never be allowed to come bioadside 
on to the stieam, foi, bemg flat-bottomed, they would, in that 
case, be at once capsized, and eveijdhing in them be lost The 
men woik admirably, and aie always in good humour, they 
leap into the water without the least hesitation, to save the 
canoe from bemg caught by eddies 01 dashed against the rocks 
Many paits weie now quite shallow, and it requiied gieat 
addiess and power in balancing themselves to keeji the vessel 
fiee from locks, which lay just beneath the suiface. We might 
have got deepei water in the middle, but the boatmen always 
Iceep near the banks, on account of dangei fiom the hippopotami 
But though we might have had deepei water faither out, I 
believe that no pait of the rapids is very deep The river is 
spiead out more than a mile, and the water flows rapidly over 
the rocky bottom The portions only thiee hundred yards wide 
aie very deep, and contain laige volumes of flowing water in 
narrow compass, which, when spread ovei the much larger 
suifaces at the lajiids, must be shallow. Still, lemembeiing 
that this was the end of the dry season, when such riveis as 
the Oiange do not even contain a fifth part of the water of the 
Chobe, the diffeience between the riveis in the noith and south 
must be sufficiently obvious 

The rapids aie caused by rocks of daik-brown trap, or of 
hardened sandstone, sti etching across the stieam In some 
places they foim miles of flat locky bottom, with islets 
coveied w’lth tiees At the cataracts, the fall is from 
four to six feet, and in guiding up the canoe, the stem goes 
under “^he watei, and takes in a quantity befoio it can attain 
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the liigliei level We lost many of our biscuits in the ascent 
thiougb this 

These rocks aie coveied with a small haid aquatic plant, 
which, when the suiface is exposed, becomes diy and crisp, 
ciacklmg under the foot, as if it contained much stony mattei 
in its tissue It piobably assists in disintcgiating the rocks, 
foi , m pai ts so high as not to be much exposed to the action of 
the water or the influence of the plant, the roclis aue covered 
with a thin black glaze 

In passing along under the overhauguig trees of the banks, 
we often saw the pretty tui tie-doves sitting peacefully on their 
nests above the roaiiug toiient An ibis^ had peiched hei 
home on the end of a stump Her loud, haish scream of 
“Wa-wa-wa,” and the piping of the fish-hawk, aie sounds 
which can never be forgotten by any one who has sailed on the 
rivers north of 20° south If we step on shoie, the Charadi ivs 
caruncula, a species of plover, a most plaguy sort of “ pubhe- 
spirited mdividual,” follows you, flying oveihead, and is most 


pel severing m its attempts to give fair w’aimng to all the 
animals within hearing, to flee fiom the ajipioaching dangei. 
The alaim-note, “ tmc-tmc-tinc,” of anothei variety of the same 
family {Pluvianub armatus of Burchell) has so much of a me- 
tallic rmg, that this bud is called “setula-tsipi,” oi hammeimg- 
iron It is furmshed with a shaip spur on its shoulder, much 
like that on the heel of a cock, but scarcely half an inch in 
length Conscious of poAver, it may be seen chasing the w^hite- 
necked raven with great fury, and making even that compaia- 
tively laige bird call out from feai It is this bud which is 
famed for its fiieudship with the crocodile of the Nile by the 
name siJcsaJc, and which Mr St John actually saw perfoiming 
the part of toothpicker to the ugly leptile They aie ficquently 
seen on the same sandbanks with the alligatoi, and, to one 
pssmg by, often appear as if on that reptile’s back , but I never 
had the good fortune to wutness the operation desciibed not only 
^ St John and Geoffrey St Hilaue, but also by Heiodotus 
However, that Avhich none of these authois knew, my head 
boatman, Mashauana, stopped the canoe to tell us, namely, that 
a watei -turtle which, in trying to ascend a steep bank to lay 
er eggs, had toppled on her back, thus enabling us to capture 
her, was an infallible omen of good luck for oui louiney 

^ong the forest trees which hne the banks of the rocky 
parts ot the Leeambye, several new buds were obseived Some 
are musical, and the songs are pleasant in contiast with the 
harsh voice of the little green, yellow-shouldered parrots of the 


^ Tlie Ha^idash, Latham, or Tantalus capens-is of Lich, 
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couiitiy. Tiieio aie also great numbers of jet-black weavers, 
with yellow i&li-biow'u band on the shonldeis 

Heio v/o saw, foi the hist time, a pretty little bird, coloured 
dark blue, except the wings and tail, 'which were of a chocolate 
hue. Fi'om the tail two feathers are prolonged beyond the rest 
six inches. Also, little birds coloured white and black, of great 
vivacity, and ahvaj-’s m companies of six or eight together, and 
various others. From -want of books of reference, I could not 
decide whether they w*eie actually now to science. 

Fiancolins and guinea-fo'wl abound along the hanks ; and on 
oveiy dead tree and piece of rock may be seen one or two species 
of tbo wob-footed Plotus, dartci, or snake-bud. They sit most 
of the day sunning tliemsolves over the stieam, sometimes 
standing erect with then wings on tsh etched, occasionally they 
may be ceen engaged m fisbing by diving, and, as they swim 
about, theii bndies aie so much submerged, that haidly any- 
thing appeals above the water but tbeir necks Their chief 
time of feeding is by night, and, as the sun declines, they may 
be seen in flocks flying from then lOOs ting-places to the hslung- 
giounds. This is a most difficult bird to catch when disabled 
It IS tborougldy expel t m divmg, — goes down so adroitly and 
comes up again in tbo most unlikely jilaces, that the people, 
though most skilful m the management of the canoes, can laiely 
secure them The lump of thedaitei is lemaikably piolonged, 
and capable of being bout, so as to act both as a rudder m 
8wT.nimiug, and as a lover to lift the bud high enough out of 
the water to give free scope to its wwgs It can rise at will 
flora the water b}'- means of this appendage 

The fine hsh-liawk, wath white head and neck, and leddish- 
chocolato colouied body, may also fieqnently be seen perched 
on the tiees, and fish aio often found dead, which have fallen 
victims to its talons One most frequently seen in this con- 
dition is itself a destioyei of fish. It is a stoub-bodied fish, 
about fifteen or eighteen inches long, of a light-yellow colour, 
and gaily oinamonted with stripes and spots It has a most 
ira 3 iosing an ay of sharp, conical teeth outside the lips — objects 
of diead to the fishermen, foi it can use them effectually One, 
which w'e picked up dead, had lulled itself by sw^allowing 
another fish, which, though too large for its stomach and throat, 
could not be disgoiged 

This fish-bawk geneially kills moie prey than it can devour. 

It eats a poition of the back of the fish, and leaves the rest foi 
the Baiotse, who often had a lace aciosa the iiver when they 
saw an abandoned morsel lying on the opposite sandbanks 
The hawk is, however, not always so generous, for, as I myself 
was a witness on the Zouga, it sometimes plunders the purse 

p 
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of tLe pelican. Soaimg ovei head, and seeing tins large, stupid 
biid fisbing beneath, it watches till a fine fish is safe in the 
pebcan’s pouch , then descending, not veiy quickly, but with 
considerable noise of wing, the xielican loolcs up to see what is 
the matter, and, as the hawk comes near, he supposes that ^ he 
is about to be killed, and roais out, “ Muider ' ” The opening 
of his mouth enables the hawk to whisk the fish out of the 
pouch, upon which the pelican does not fly away, but commences 
fishing again , the fright having piobably made him forget he 
ever had anything in his puise. 

A fish called mosheba, about the size of a minnow, often 
skims along the surface for seveial yaids, in older to get out of 
the way of the canoe. It uses the pectoial fins, as the flying 
fish do, but nevei makes a clean flight. It is lather a succes- 
sion of hops along the suiface, made by the aid of the side fins 
It nevei becomes laige 

Numbeis of iguanos (mpulu) sit sunning themselves on ovei- 
hangiug branches of the tiees, and splash into the water as we 
axipioach. They aie highly esteemed as an aiticle of food, the 
flesh being tendei and gelatinous. The chief boatman, who 
occupies the stem, has in consequence a light javelm always at 
hand, to spear them if they are not quickly out of sight These, 
and large alhgators gliding in fiom the banks with a heavy 
plunge as we come lound a sudden bend of the stieam, were the 
occur! ences of eveiy hour as we sped uj) the livei. 

The rapids in the jjait of the iiver between Katima-molelo 
and Nameta aie lelieved by seveial reaches of still, deep water, 
fifteen oi twenty miles long. In these, veiy laige herds of 
hippopotami are seen, and the deep fuiiows they make, m 
ascending the banks to giaze dui'ing the nights, are everywheie 
apparent They are guided back to the water by the scent, 
but a long-contmued pouring lain makes it impossible for them 
to peiceive, by that means, in which duection the iiver lies, 
and they aie found standing bewildeied on the land. The 
hunteis take advantage of their helplessness on these occasious 
to kill them 

It IS impossible to ]udge of the numbeis in a held, foi they 
aie almost always hidden beneath the Avaters , but as they 
lequme to come up eveiy feiv minutes to bieathe, when theie is 
a constant succession of heads thiust up, then the herd is suji- 
posed to be large They love a still reach of the stieam, as m 
the moie rapid parts of the channel they are floated doAvn so 
quickly, that much exeition is necessaiy to regam the distance 
lost, by fiequently swinimmg up agam — such constant exertion 
disturbs them m their naj) They prefei to remain by day in a 
drowsy, yawnmg state, and, though their eyes aie open, they 
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take httle uolice of things at a distance The males utter a 
loud succession of snoitnig grunts, which may ho heaid a mile 
off. The canoe in which I was, in passing over a wounded one, 
elicited a distinct granting, though the animal lay entu ely 
under watei . 

Tho young, when very little, take their stand on the neck of 
the dam, and tho small head, iising above the large, comes 
soonest to tho suiface. The dam, knowing the more nigent 
need of her calf, comes more frequently to the suiface when it 
is in her care. But m the riveis of Londa, wheie they are 
much in danger of being shot, oven the hippopotamus gams wit 
by expel icnco, for while those in the Zambesi put up their 
heads openly to blow, those lofoirecl to keep tlieu noses among 
watei -plants and hieathe so quietly that one would not dream 
of their existence in tho iivei, exceiit by footpiints on the 
banks. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Increasing beauty of the country — Mode of spending tlie day The 
people and the falls of Gonye — A Makololo foray — A second pre- 
vented, and caiitives delivered up — Politeness and liberality of the 
people— The rains— Present of oxen— The fugitive Barolse- Selco- 
binyane’s misgovernment — Bee-eateis and other birds — Presh- 
Tvater sponges — Current — Death from a lion’s bite at Libonta — 
Continued kindness — Arrangements for spending the night during 
the lourney — Cookmg and washmg — Abundance of animal life — 
Different species of birds — Water-fowl— Egyptian geese — Alliga- 
tors — Narrow escape of one of my men — Superstitious feelings 
respecting the alligator — Large game — The most vulnerable spot 
—Gun medicine — A Sunday — Buds of song — Depravity its treat- 
ment — Wild fruits — Green pigeons— Shoals of fish — Hippopotami. 

QQtJi November, 1853 — At Gonye Ealls. No rain has fallen 
heie, so it is excessively hot The trees have put on their 
gayest diess, and many flowers adoin the landscape, yet the 
heat makes all the leaves dioop at mid-day and look languid 
foi want of ram If the country mci eases as much in heauty 
in fiont, as it has done within the last four degrees of latitude, 
it will he indeed a lovely land. 

AVe all felt gieat lassitude in travelling The atmospheie is 
oppiessive both in cloud and sunshine The evapoiation from 
the river must he excessively great, and I feel as if the fluids 
of the system jomed m the general motion of watery vapour 
upwaids, as enormous quantities of water "must he drunk to 
supply its place 

When under weigh our usual proceduie is this — AVe get up 
a little hofoie five in the morning, it is then beginning to 
dawn AA^hile I am dressing, coffee is made ; and, having filled 
ray pannikin, the leraamder is handed to my companions, who 
eagerly partake of the lefieshing beverage The servants aie 
busy loading the canoes, while the principal men aie sipping _ 
the coffee, and, that being soon over, we embark The next 
two hours aie the most pleasant part of the day’s sail The 
men paddle away most vigorously, the Harotse, being a tube 
of boatmen, have laige, deeply -developed chests and shouldeis, 
with indiffeiont lower extiemities. They often engage in loud 
facolding of each other, in order to relieve the tedium of their 
voik. About eleven we laud, and eat any meat which may 
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have remained from the previous evening meal, 01 a biscuit 
vutli honey, and di ink ivater 

After an hour’s rest we again embark and cower under an 
umbrella Tlie heat is oppressive, and, being weak from the 
last attack of fever, I cannot land and keep the camp supplied 
with flesh. The men, being quite uncovered in the sun, pei- 
spire profusely, and in the afternoon begin to stop, as if waiting 
for the canoes which have been left behind. Sometimes we 
1 each a sleeping-place two hours before sunset, and, all being 
troubled with languor, we gladly remain for the night. Coffee 
again, and a biscuit, or a piece of coarse bread made of maize 
meal, or that of the native corn, make up the bill of faie for 
the evening, unless we have been fortunate enough to kill some- 
tlnng, when we boil a potful of flesh This is done by cutting 
it up into long strips and pouring in water till it is coveied 
When that is boiled diy, the meat is considered leady. 

The people at Gonye cany the canoes over the space requisite 
to avoid the falls, by slinging them on poles tied on diagonal!}’- 
They place these on their shoulders, and, setting about the 
work with good humour, soon accomplish the task They are 
a raeiry set of moitals, — a feeble joke sets them off in a fit of 
laughter. Here, as elsewhere, all petitioned for the magic 
lantern, and, as it is a good means of convejung instruction, I 
willingly com])Iied 

The falls of Gonye have not been made by wearing back, 
lilce those of Niagara, but are of a fissure foim Foi many 
miles below, the river is confined in a narrow space of not 
more than one hunched yaids wide The water goes boiling 
along, and gives the idea of gieat masses of it rolling over and 
over, so that even the most expert swimmer would find it diffi- 
cult to keep on the surface Here it is that the river when in 
flood rises fifty or sixty feet in perpendicular height. The 
islands above the falls are covered with foliage as beautiful as 
can be seen anywhere Viewed from the mass of rock which 
overhangs the fall, the sceneiy was the loveliest I had seen. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred on our way up to Nameta. 
There we heard that a party of the Makololo, headed by Lerimo, 
had made a foray to the north and up the Leeba, in the veiy 
direction in which we were about to proceed Mpololo, the 
uncle of Sekeletu, is considered the head man of the jBarotse 
valley , and the perpetiators had his full sanction, because 
Masiko, a son of Santiirii, the foimer chief of the Barotse, had 
fled high up the Leeambye, and, estabhshing himself there, had 
sent men down to the vicinity of Naliele to draw away the 
remaining Barotse fiom their allegiance Lerimo’s party had 
taken some of this Masiko’s subjects piisoners, and destioyed 
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several villages of tlie Balonda, to whom we wore going. This 
was in direct opposition to the policy of Selceletn, who wished 
to he at peace with these northern tribes , and Pits&ne, my 
head man, was the bearer of orders to Mpololo to furnish ns 
with presents for the very chiefs they had attached. Thus, we 
were to get large pots of clarified butter and bunches of beads, 
in confii matron of the message of peace we were to deliver. 

When we reached Litofe, we heaid that a fresh foray was m 
contemplation, but I sent foiwaid orders to disband the party 
immediately. At Ma-Sekeletu’s town we found the head 
offender, Mpololo himself, and I gave him a bit of my mind, to 
the effect that, as I was going with the full sanction of Seheletu, 
if any haim happened to me in consequence of his ill-advised 
expedition, the guilt would lest with him Ma-Sekeletu, who 
was present, heaitily approved all I said, and suggested that 
all the captives taken by Lerimo should be returned by my 
hand, to show Masiko that the guilt of the foray lay not with 
the superior persons of the Makololo, but with a mere servant. 
Her good sense appeared in other lespects besides, and, as this 
was exactly what my own paity had previously resolved to 
suggest, we were pleased to heai Mpololo agree to what he was 
advised He asked me to lay the matter before the under- 
chiefs of Naliele, and when we reached that place, on the 9th of 
December, I did so in a picho, called expiessly for the purpose 
Leiimo was present, and felt lather crestfallen when his exploit 
was desciibed by Mohorisi, one of my companions, as one of 
extreme cowardice, he having made an attack upon the defence- 
less villager s of Londa, while, as we had found on our for raer 
visit, a lion had actually killed eight people of Naliele, without 
his daring to encounter it The Makololo aie cowardly in le- 
spect to animals, but brave against men Mpololo took all the 
guilt upon himself before the people, and delivered up a captive 
child whom his wife had in her possession, others followed his 
example till we piocuied the release of five of the piisoneis. 
Some thought, as Masiko had tried to take their children by 
stratagem, they ought to take his by force, as the two modes 
suited the genius of each people — the Makalaka delight in 
cunning, and the Makololo in fighting , and others thought, if 
Sekeletu meant them to be at peace with Masilco, he ought to 
have told them so 

It IS rather dangerous to tiead in the footsteps of a maiauding 
party with men of the same tribe as the aggiessois, but my 
people were in good spirits, and several volunteers even offered 
to loin our ranks We, liowevei, adhered stiictly to the orders 
of Sekeletu as to our companions, and lefused all otheis 

The people of every village treated us most libeially, present- 
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iiig, Besides nxen, bntfer, milk, and meal, more than "we could 
slow away m oiii cacoos The cows in this valley are now 
yielding, as they frequently do, moie milk than the people can 
use, and both men and women piesent butter in such quantity, 
tihat I shall be able to refresh my men as we move along. 
Aiiomtuig the skin pi events the excessive evaporation of the 
fluids of the body, and acts as clothing in both sun and shade. 
They always made their piesents gracefully When an ox was 
given, the owner would say, “Heie is a little bit of bread for 
you ” Tins was pleasing, for I had been accustomed to the 
Bechuanas piesenting a iniseiable goat with the pompous ex- 
clamation, ^'Behold an ox I” The women peisisted in giving 
me copious supplies of shiill piaises, or “ lullilooing ” , but 
though I fiequently told them to modify their “great lords” 
and “gieat lions” to moie humble expiessions, they so evidently 
intended to do mo honour, that I could not help being pleased 
with the poor creatures’ wishes for our success 

The rains began while we were at Naliele , this is much later 
than usual, but, though the Baiotse valley has been m need of 
ram, the people never lack abundance of food The showers 
aie refieshing, but the air feels hot and close, the thermometer 
however, in a cool hut, stands only at 84°. The access of the 
external air to any spot at once raises its temperature above 90° 

A new attack of fever here caused excessive languor ; but, as I 
am already getting tired of quoting my fevers, and never liked to 
read travels myself, where much was said about the illnesses of 
the traveller, I shall henceforth endeavour to say little about them 
We heie sent back the canoe of Sekeletii, and got the loan 
of others from Mpololo Eight riding oxen, and seven for 
slaughter, weie, accoiding to the orders of that chief, also 
furnished, some were intended for our own use, and otheis as 
piesents to the chiefs of the Balonda Mpololo was particulaily 
liberal in giving all that Sekeletu ordered, though, as he feeds 
on the cattle he has in charge, he might have felt it so much 
abstracted fiora his own perquisites Mjiololo now acts the 
great man, and is followed every wheie by a crowd of toadies, 
who sing songs in disparagement of Mpepe, of whom he always 
lived in fear. While Mpepe was alive, he too was regaled with 
the same fulsome adulation, and now they cuise him. They 
are veiy foul-tongued , equals, on meeting, often greet each 
other with a profusion of oaths, and end the volley witli a laugh 
In coming up the river to Naliele we met a party of fugitive 
Barotse returning to their homes, and, as the ciicumstance 
illustrates the social status of these subjects of the Makololo, I 
introduce it here. The villagers in question were the children, 

01 seifs, if we may use the teim, of a young man of the same 
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ag 6 and tiibe as Sekelotu, wlio, being of an ii litablo temper, "went 
by the nickname of Sekobin3-ane— a little slavish thing. His 
treatment of his servants was so bad, that most of them had 
fled, and when the Mambaii came, and, contiary to the orders 
of Sekeletu, purchased slaves, Sekobinyane sold one or two of 
the Barotse childien of his village The lest fled immediately 
to Masiko, and were gladly received by that Baiotse chief as 
his subjects 

When Sekeletu and I first ascended the Leeambye we met 
Sekobinyane coming down, on his way to Linyanti On being 
asked the news, he lemained silent about the loss of his village, 
it being consideied a crime among the Makololo for any one to 
treat his people so ill as to cause them to run away from him. 
He then passed us, and, dreading the vengeance of Sekeletu for 
his crime, secretly made his escape from Liu3mnti to Lake 
Ngami. He was sent for, however, and the chief at the lake 
dehveied him up, on Sekeletu declaring that he had no in- 
tention of punishing him otherwise than by scolding. He did 
not even do that, as Sekobinyane was evidently ten ified enough, 
and also became ill through fear 
The fugitive villagers remained only a few weeks with their 
new master Masiko, and then fled back again, and were received 
as if they had done nothing wrong All united in abusing the 
conduct of Sekobinyane, and no one condemned the fugitives , 
and the cattle, the use of which they had previously enjoyed, 
never having been removed fiom their village, they le- 
established themselves with appaient gladness 

This^ incident may give some idea of the serfdom of the sub- 
ject tiibes, and, except that they are sometimes punished for 
lunning away and other offences, I can add nothing moie by 
way of showing the tiue nature of this form of servitude 
Leaving Haliele, amidst abundance of good wishes foi the 
success of our expedition and hopes that we might return ac- 
companied with white traders, we began again our ascent of the 
liver. It was now beginning to use, though the rains had but 
just commenced in the valley. The banks aie low, but cleanty 
cut, and seldom sloping. At low water thej^ aie from foui to 
eight feet high, and make the river always assume veiy much 
the aspect of a canal. They are in some parts of whitish 
tenacious clay with stiata of black clay in tei mixed, and black 
loam in sand, or puie sand stratified As the liver lises it is 
always weaiing to one side or the other, and is laio\vn to have 
cut across from one bend to another, and to fonn new channels 
As we coast along the shore, pieces which are undermined often 
fall in with a splash like that caused by the plunge of an 
alligator, and endanger the canoe 
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These pel peiidicular banics afford buildmg-places to a pretty 
bee-eater/ which loves to breed in society The face of the 
sandbank is peifoiated with hundreds of holes leading to their 
nests, each of which is about a foot apart from the other ; and as 
we pass they pour out of their hiding-places, and float overhead 
A speckled kingfisher is seen nearly eveiy hundred yards, 
which builds m similar spots, and attiacts the attention of 
herdbo3’^s, who dig out its nest for the sake of the young. This, 
and a most lovel}'^ little blue-and-orange langfisher, are seen 
every wheie along the banks, dashing down like a shot into the 
water for then prey A thud, seen more larely, is as large as 
a pigeon, and is of a slaty colour 
Another inhabitant of the banks is the sand-martin, which 
also likes companj’' in the work of raising a family. They never 
leave this pait of the country. One may see them preening 
themselves in the veiy depth of winter, while the swallows, of 
which we shall yet speak, take winter tups I saw sand- 
martins at the Orange rivei during a period of winter fiost, 
it is, therefoie, piobable that they do not migrate even horn 
thence 

Around the leeds, which m some parts line the banks, we see 
fresh-water sponges. They usually encircle the stalk, and are 
haid and brittle, presenting numbeis of small round grains near 
then circumfeience. 

The river was lunning at the rate of five miles an hour, and 
carried bunches of reed and decaying vegetable matter on its 
surface, yet the water was not discolouied. It had, however, 
a slightly yellowish-green tinge, somewhat deefiei than its 
natural colour This arose from the quantity of sand earned 
by the rising flood from sandbilnks, which aie annually shifted 
from one spot to another, and from the pieces falling in as the 
banks are worn , for when the water is allowed to stand in a 
glass, a few seconds suflice for its deposit at the bottom This 
is consideied an unhealthy peiiod When waiting, on one 
occasion, foi the othei canoes to come up, I felt no inclination 
to leave the one I was in , but my head boatman, Mashauana, 
told me never to remain on boaid while so much vegetable 
matter was floating down the stieam 

17th December . — At Dibonta We were detained for days 
too-ether collecting contributions of fat and buttei, according 
to^^the orders of Sekeletu, as piesents to the Balonda chiefs 
Much fever prevailed, and ophthalmia was rife, as is generally 
the case before the rains begin Some of my own men requiied 
my assistance, as well as the people of Libonta A hon had 


1 Mcrops wpiastei and M iullockoides (Smith) 
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done a good deal of miscliicf here, and when iLo people went to 
attack it two nien were badly wonnded , one of tliem liad hif? 
thigh-bone quite broken, showing the piodigions i)Ower of tln-^! 
animal’s jaws. The inflammation pioduccd by the teeth-wonnds 
proved fatal to one of them. 

Here we demanded the remainder of the captives, and got 
onr number mci eased to nineteen They consisted of women 
and children, and one young man of twenty. One of the boj’s 
was smuggled away in the ciowd as we embarked. The lilako- 
lolo under-chiefs often act in diiect opposition to the will of 
the head chief, ti listing to ciiciimslauces and biareufacedness 
to scieen themselves fiom his open displeasure; and as he does 
not always find it convenient to notice faults, they often go to 
consideiable lengths in wrongdoing 

Libonta is the last town of the Makololo, so, when we paited 
fiom it, we had only a few cattle-stations and outl3ung hamlets 
in fiont, and then an uninhabited border coiintrj^ till we came 
to Lnnda, or Lunda. Libonta is situated on a mound like the 
rest of the villages in the Barotse valley, but here the tree- 
covered sides of the valley begin to approach neaier the river. 
The village itself belongs to two of the chief wives of Sebituano, 
who furnished us with an ox and abundance of other food The 
same kmduess was manifested by all who could afford to give 
anything , and as I glance over their deeds of geneiosity re- 
coided m my journal, my heait glows with gratitude to them, 
and I hope and praj'^ that God may spaie me to make them 
some return 

Before leaving the villages entiiely, we may glance at oui 
way of spending the nights. As soon as we land, some of the 
men cut a little gi ass for my bed", while Mashaiiana plants the 
poles of the little tent These are used by day for cai lying 
burdens, for the Barotse fashion is exactly like that of the 
natives of India, only the burden is fastened near the ends of 
the pole, and not suspended by long coids The bed is made, 
and boxes ranged on each side of it, and then the tent pitched 
over all Four or five feet m fiont of my tent is placed the 
principal or kotla fire, the wood for which must be collected by 
the man who occupies the post of herald, and takes as his pei- 
qui.site the heads of all the oxen slaughteied, and of all the game 
too. Each person knows the station he is to occupy, in rcfei- 
ence to the post of honour at the fire in front of the door of the 
tent The two Makololo occupy my light and left, both in 
eating and sleeping, as long as the ]oumey lasts But Iilasha- 
uana, my head boatman, makes his bed at the door of the tent 
as soon as I retire ^ The rest, divided into small companies 
according to their tribes, make sheds all round the fire, leaving 
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a Forseslioe-sljaped sj^ace in front snfiicient for the cattle to 
stand in. The fire gives confidence to the oxen, so the men 
aie alwaj^s careful to keep them in sight of it The sheds aie 
formed by planting two stout forked poles in an inclined dnec- 
tion, and placing another over these in a hoiizontal position 
A nuinbei of blanches aie then stuck in the giound in the 
direction to which the poles are inclined, the twigs drawn down 
to the horizontal pole, and tied with strips of bark Long 
grass IS then laid over the branches in sufficient quantity to 
draw off the rain, and we have sheds open to the foe in fiont, 
but secuie from beasts behind. In less than an hour we weie 
usually all under cover We never lacked abundance of glass 
during the whole journey It is a picturesque sight at night, 
when the clear bright moon of these climates glances on the 
sleeping forms around, to look out upon the attitudes of piofound 
lepose both men and beasts assume. There being no danger 
from wild animals in such a night, the fires are allowed almost 
to go out ; and as there is no fear of hungry dogs coming over 
sleepers and devouiing the food, or quietly eating uji the poor 
fellows’ blankets, which at best weie but greasy skins, which 
sometimes happened in the villages, the picture was one of per- 
fect peace 

The cooking is usually done in the natives’ own style, and, 
as they carefully wash the dishes, pots, and the hands before 
handling food, it is by no means despicable Sometimes altera- 
tions are made at my suggestion, and then they believe that 
they can cook in thorough white man’s fashion. The cook always 
comes in for something left in the pot, so all are eager to obtain 
the office 

I taught several of them to wash my shirts, and they did it 
well, though their teacher had never been taught that woik 
himself Frequent changes of linen and sunning of my blanket 
kept me more comfortable than might have been anticipated, 
and I feel certain that the lessons of cleanliness, rigidly instilled 
by my mothei in childhood, helped to maintain that respect 
which these people entertain for European ways. It is question- 
able if a descent to barbarous ways ever elevates a man in the 
eyes of savages. 

When quite beyond the inhabited parts, we found the country 
abounding in animal life of every foim There are upwaids of 
thiity species of birds on the rivei itself. Hundreds of the Ibis 
religiosa come down the Leeambj'^e with the using water, as 
they do on the Nile , then laige white pelicans, m flocks of thiee 
hundred at a time, following each other in long extending line, 
rising and falling as they fly, so regularly all along, as to look 
like an extended coil of birds , clouds of a black shell-eating bird, 
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called linongolo {Anastomus lamelhgerus) ; also ploveis, snipes, 
curlews, and herons, without number. 

There are, besides the more common, some strange varieties. 
The pietty white ar delta is seen in flocks, settling on the backs 
of laige herds of buffaloes, and following them on the wing 
when they run ; while the kala {Textor erythrorhynchus) is a 
better hoiseman, for it sits on the withers when the animal is 
at full speed. 

Then those strange birds the scissor -bills, with snow-white 
breast, 3et-black coat, and red beak, sitting by day on the sand- 
banks, the very picture of comfort and repose. Their nests are 
only little hollows made on these same sandbanks, without any 
attempt at concealment , they watch them closely, and frighten 
away the marabou and crows from their eggs by feigned attacks 
at their heads When man approaches their nests, they change 
their tactics, and, like the lapwing and ostiich, let one wing 
drop and make one leg limp, as if lame. The upper mandible 
being so much shorter than the lower, the young are more help- 
less than the stork in the fable with the flat dishes, and must 
have everything conveyed into the mouth by the paients, till 
they are able to provide for themselves. The lower mandible, 
as thin as a paper-knife, is put into the water while the biid 
skims along the surface, and scoops up any little insects it 
meets It has great length of wing, and can continue its flight 
with perfect ease, the wings acting, though kept above the 
level of the body The wonder is, how this ploughing of the 
sui face of the watei can be so well performed as to yield a meal, 
for it IS usually done in the daik Like most aquatic feedeis, 
the}’’ Vv’oik by night, when insects and fishes rise to the surface. 
TJiey liave great affection for their young, its amount being in- 
creased m pioportion to the helplessness of the offspring. 

There are also numbeis of spoonbills, neaily white in plumage , 
the beautiful, stately flamingo , the Numidian ciane, oi demoi- 
selle, some of which, tamed at Government House, Cape Town, 
struck every one as most graceful ornaments to a noble mansion 
as they perched on its pillars There aie two cranes besides — 
one light blue, the other also light blue, but with a white neck ; 
and gulls {Pi occllario) of different sizes abound. 

One pretty little wader, an avoset, appears as if standing on 
suits, its legs are so long , and its bill seems bent the wrong 
vay, or upwaids It is constantly seen wading in the shallows, 
digging up little slippery insects, the peculiar form of the bill 
cnabhiig it to work them easily out of the sand When feed- 
mg It puts its head under the water to seize the insect at the 
tottom, then lifts it up quickly, maldng a lapid gobbling, as if 
swallowing a wngglme worm. i fo &> 



WATER-FOWL 


The Farm Afrlcana luus about on the surface, as if walking 
on water, catching insects. It too has long, thin legs, and ex- 
tiemely long toes, for the purpose of enabling it to stand on the 
floating lotus-loaves and other aquatic plants When it stands 
on a lotus-leaf five inches in diameter, the spread of toes, aotmg 
on the principle of snow-shoes, occupies all the surface, and it 
nevei sinks, though it obtains a livelihood, not by swimming or 
flying, but by wallcing on the water. 

Water-birds, whose prey or food reqmies a certain aim or 
action in one diiection, have bills quite stiaigbt in form, as the 
lieion and snipe , while those which aie intended to come in 
contact with hard substances, as breakuig shells, have the bills 
geiitty cuived, in order that the shock may not be communicated 
to the biaiu. 


The Baiotse valley contains great numheis of large hlaok 
geese ^ They may be seen everywheie walking slowly about 
feeding. They have a stiong black spur on the shoulder like the 
armed plover, and as stiong as that on the heel of a cock, but are 
never seen to use them, except in defence of then young. They 
choose anthills for then nests , and, in the time of laying, the 
Barotse consume vast quantities of their eggs Theie are also 
two vaiieties of geese, of somewhat smaller size, but better 
eatiug. One of these, the Egyptian goose oi Vulpanser, cannot 
use from the water, and during the floods of the iivei gieat 
numbeis aie killed by being puisued in canoes The thud is 
fiunished with a peculiai knob on the beak These, with myiiads 
of ducks of three vaiieties, abound every where on the Leeambye 
On one occasion the canoe neaied a bank on wbiob a large flock 
was sitting Two shots furnished oui whole party with a supper, 
for we pioJced up seventeen ducks aud a goose No wonder the 
Barotse always look back to this fruitful valley as the Israelites 
did to the flesh-pots of Egypt. The poorest persons are so well 
supplied with food fiom their gaidens, fruits from the foiest 
tiees, and fish from the iivei, that their cluldieu, when taken 
into the service of the klakololo, wheie they have only one large 
meal a-day, become quite emaciated, and pine for a return to 


their parents 

Bait of our company maiclied along the banks with the oxen, 
and pait went m the canoes, but our pace was regulated by the 
speed of the men on shoie Their course was rather di&oult, 
on account of the numheis of depaiting and re-entering branches 
of the Leoainhye, which they had to avoid, or wait at tiU we 
ferried them ovei. The number of aUigatois is piodigiou^ and 
in this river they are more savage than in some others. »ny 
chiHion are earned off aniraaUy at Sosbeke and othei towns; 

I Anser lencagaster and melanogaster 
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for, not-witlibUoding the danger, when they go down for water 
they almost always must play awhile. This reptile is said by 
the natives to strilre the victim with its tail, then diag him in 
and. drown him "When lying m the water watching for prey, 
the body never appears. Many calves are lost also, and it is 
seldom that a numhei of cows can swim oyei at Sesheke without 
some lo£s I never could avoid shuddering on seeing my men 
swimming across these blanches, after one of them had been 
caught by the thigh and taken below. He, however, retained, 
as nearly all of them m the most trymg circumstances do, his 
full piesence of mmd, and, having a small, squaie, ragged-edged 
javelin with him, when diagged to the bottom gave the alligator 
a stab behind the shouldei The alligator, wiithing in pain, left 
him, and he came out with the deep maiks of the leptile’s teeth 
on his thigh Here the people had no antipathy to peisons who 
have met with such an adventure , but, in the Bamangwato and 
Bakwain tubes, if a man is either bitten or even has had water 
splashed over him by the reptile’s tail, he is expelled his tube. 
When on the Zouga we saw one of the Bamangwato living among 
the Bayeiye, who had the misfortune to have been bitten and 
driven out of his tube in consequence. Beaiing that I would 
regard him with the same disgust which his countrymen profess 
to feel, he would not tell me the cause of his exile , but the 
Bayeiye informed me of it, and the scars of the teeth were visible 
on his thigh If the Bak-wams happened to go near an alhgator 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its presence by say- 
ing, “Boleo ki bo ” — “There is sin” They imagine the meie 
sight of it would give inflammation of the eyes , and, though they 
eat the zebia Avithout hesitation, yet if one bites a man he is 
expelled the tribe, and obliged to take his wife and family away 
to the Kalahari These curious relics of the animal-woiship of 
former times scarcely exist among the Makololo. Sebituane 
acted on the principle, “ Whatever is food for men is food for 
me • so no man is here considered unclean The Barotse appear 
inclmed to pi ay to alligators and eat them too, for when I wounded 
a water-antelope, called mochose, it took to the water , when 
neai the o^er side of the river an alligator appeared at its tail, 
and then both sank together Mashauana, who was neaiei to 
It than I, told me that, “though he had called to it to let his 
^ ^ listen ” One day we passed some 

speared an alligator, and were waiting in 

hungry mvitmg for any one except the very 

senf^pwllf or forty miles above Libonta we 

eleven of our captives to the west to the chief called 
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Makojna with an explanatory message This caused some delay ; 
but as wo weie loaded wi tb pieseuts of food fiom the Malcololo, 
and the wild animals weie in enormous heids, we fared sumptu- 
ously. Jt -was grievous, however, to shoot the lovely creatures, 
thej'’ were so tame With but little skill in stalking, one could 
easily got within fifty or sixty yaids of them. There Hay, look- 
ing at the gtaceful foims and motions of beautiful pokus,* leches, 
and other antelopes, often till my men, wondei mg what was the 
matter, came up to see, and Lightened them away If we had 
been starving, I could have slaughteied them with as little 
hesitation as I should cut ofi a patient’s leg ; but I felt a doubt, 
and the antelopes got the benefit of it Have they a guaidian 
spiiit ovei them? I have lepeatedly obseived, when I ap- 
pioached a hcid lying beyond an anthill with a tiee on it, and 
viewed them with the greatest caution, they very soon showed 
symjitoiris of uneasiness They did not snuff danger m the 
wind, for I was to leewaid of them, but the almost invariable 
ajipiehension of dangei which aio&e, while unconscious of the 
diiection in which it lay, made me wonder whether each had 
what the ancient physicians thought we all possessed, an archon, 
or piesidiug sjniit 

If v e could ascei tain the most fatal spot in an animal, we 
could despatch it with the least possible amount of suffeiing , 
but as that is piobably the jiait to which the greatest amount 
of neivous influence is diiected at the moment of leceiving the 
shot, if we cannot be sure of the heait or biain, we are never 
ceitain of speedy death Antelopes, foimed for a paitially 
amphibious existence, and othei animals of that class, aie much 
moie tenacious of life than those which aie puiely teirestiial 
Most antelopes, when in distiess or puisued, make foi the water 
If hunted they always do A lecheshot light through the body, 
and no limb-bone broken, is almost suie to get away, while a 
zebra, with a wound of no gi eater seventy, will probably chop 
down dead I have seen a rhinoceios, while standing appaiently 
chewing the cud, diop down dead from a shot in the stomach, 
while others shot thiough one lung and the stomach go off as if 
little hut t But if one should crawd up silently to within twenty 

yaids of eithei the white or black rhmoceios, throwing up a 
pinch of dust eveiy now and then, to find out that the anxiety 
to keep the body concealed by the bushes, has not led him to 
the wiudwaid side, then sit down, lest the elbows on the knees, 
and aim, slanting a little upwaids, at a daik spot behind the 
shoulders, it falls stone dead 

To show that a shock on thepait of the system to which 

1 I propose to uarae this new species Antilope Va') doiin, alter the Afiican 
traveller. Major Vardon 
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much, nervous force is at the time diiected, will destioy 
may ha mentioned that an eland, when hunted, can he despatched 
by a wound, which does httle more than injure the musculai 
system , its whole neryous foice is then imbuing the organs of 
motion: and a giraffe, when pressed hard by a good horse only 
two or three hundred yards, has been known to drop down dead, 
without any wound being inflicted at all. A full gallop by an 
eland or guaffe quite dissipates its power, and the hunteis, awme 
of this, always try to press them at once to it, knowing that 
they haye but a short space to run befoie the animals are in 
their powei In doing this, the old spoilsmen are caieful not 
to go too close to the giraffe’s tail, for this animal can swing his 
hind foot round in a way which would leave little to choose, 
between a lack with it, and a clap fiom the arm of a windmill 
When the nervous force is entiie, teiiible wounds may be 
infl-icted without killing , a tsessebe having been shot through 
the neck while quietly feeding, we went to him, and one of the 
men cut his thioat deep enough to bleed him laigely He 
started up after this and ran more than a mile, and would have 
got clear off, had not a dog bi ought him to bay undei a tiee, 
wheie we found him standing 

Sly men, having never had fii e-arms in then hands befoie, 
found it so difficult to hold the musket steady at the flash of 
fire m the pan, that they naturally expected me to furnish them 
with “gun medicme,” without which, it is almost univei sally 
believed, no one can shoot straight Great expectations had 
been formed when I ariived among the Makololo on this sub- 
lect, but having invaiiably declined to deceive them, as some 
for their own profit have done, my men now supposed that I 
would at last consent, and thereby relieve myself from the hard 
woik of hunting by employing them after due medication. This 
I vas most willing to do, if I could have done it honestly , for, 
having but little of the hunting Jhirove in my composition, I 
always piefeired eating the game to killing it Sulphur is the 
leiuedy most adiniied, and I remember Sechele giving a large 
pi ice for a vei y small bit He also gave some elephants’ tuslcs, 
vorth £30, foi another medicine which was to make him mvul- 
neiable to musket-balls As I unifoimly recommended that 
^ f'hould be tested by expei iment, a calf was anointed 

%\ith the charm and tied to a tiee It proved decisive, and 

lorUm 1 n ^ for the same puipose, but that was 

fflough a peison came to the tovm afterwaids and 

^ ^ successful tiial of shoot- 

1 explained to my men the natiue of the gun, and tiied to 
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reach iJiem, but they would soon have evpouded all the ammu- 
nition in my p(.sse‘^'Sioii I was thus obliged to do all the shoot- 
ing m} self over aftei wai ds. Their mability was lather a mis- 
fortune , for, in conseijuence of woi Iring too soon after having 
been bitten by the lion, the bone of my left arm had not united 
well Continual hard manual labour, and some falls fiom ox- 
back, lengtliened the ligament bj’- which the ends of the hones 
weie united, and a false joint was the consequence The limb 
has never been painful, as those of mj^' companions on the day 
of the icncontre vith the lion have been, but, theie being a 
]oiiit too many, I could not steadj^ the rifle, and was always 
obliged to shoot with the piece lesting on the left shoulder I 
van ted slendiness of aim, and it genei ally happened that the 
more Iningiy the jiarty became, the more fi eqnently I missed 
'the aimnals 

We spent a Sunday on onr wa}^ up to the confluence of the 
Lecba and I^-eambye. Bams had fallen hei e befoi e we came, and 
the woods had put on their gayest hue Floweis of gieat 
beauty and cuiious forms grow everywhere, they aie unlike 
those in the south, and so are the tiees Hlany of the forest- 
tiee leaves are palmated and laigely developed; the ti links aie 
covoied with lichens, and the abundance of feins which appear 
in the woods, shows we are now in a moie humid climate than 
any to the south of the Barotse valley The ground begins to 
swarm with insect life , and in the cool, pleasant mornings the 
welkin rings with the singing of birds, which is not so delight- 
ful as the notes of birds at home, because I have not been 
familial with them fiom infancy. The notes heie, however, 
strike the mind by their loudness and variety, as the wellmgs 
foith from joyous heaits, of piaise to Him who fills them with 
ovei flowing gladness All of us rise eaily to enjoy the 
luscious, balmy air of the morning We then have worship, 
but amidst all the beauty and loveliness with which we are 
sut rounded, there is still a feeling of want in the soul in view- 
ing one’s poor companions, and hearing bitter, impure woids 
janing on the ear in the jierfection of the scenes of nature, and 
a longing that both their heaits and ours might be brought into 
hai-mony with the Gieat Fathei of Spiiits I pointed out, in, 
as usual, the simplest words I could employ, the remedy which 
God has piesented to us, m the inexpiessibly piecious gift of 
His own Son, on whom the Lord laid the iniquity of us all ” 
The gieat difSculty in dealing with these people is to make the 
subject plain The minds of the auditors cannot be understood 
by one who has not mingled much with them They readily 
pray for the forgiveness of sms, and then sm again , confess the 
evil of it, and there the matter ends. 

Q 
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I shall not often adveit to llien dopiavily. My pi notice hnn 
always been to apply the remedy with all possible emnesJne^S 
bnt never allow my own mind to dvell on the dailc shades oi 
men’s chaiacteis I have nevei been able to diaw pictures of 
guilt, as if that could awaken Christian syiniiathy d lie evil is 
theie. But oil aionnd m this fair cieation aio scenes of beauiv, 
and to turn fiom these to pondei on deeds of sin cannot piomoto 
a healthy state of the faculties I atti ibiito mneli of the bodily 
health I en^oy to following the plan, ado])tcd by most pbisu ians, 
who, while engaged in active, laboiions cHoits to assist the 
needy, at the same time follow the delightful studios of some 
department of natnial histoiy The hninnn misoiy and sin no 
endeavour to alleviate and onic, may be likened to tlio sjckne‘-s 
and impni ity of some of the back slums of gieat cities One 
contents himself by ministeiing to the side and trying to 
remove the causes, without remaining longci ni the filth than is 
necessary for his woik, another, equally anvions foi the public 
good, stirs up eveiy cesspool, that be may desenbe its reeking 
vapours, and, by long contact with impuiities, becomes hiinsolf 
infected, sickens, and dies 

The men went about dm mg the dajq and bi ought back wild 
fniits of seveial varieties, which I had not liilberto seen. One, 
called mogametsa, is a bean with a little pulp lonnd it, which 
tastes like sponge-cake, anothei, named mawa, giows abun- 
dantly on a low bush There aie many bcirios and edible bulbs 
almost eveiywbeie The mamosho oi mosliomosho, and milo (a 
medial), weie to be found neai onr encampment These aie both 
good, if indeed one can be a fan ]ndge who felt quite disposed to 
pass a favoiuable veidict on eveiy fruit which had the piopeity 
of being eatable at all Many kinds aie better tlian om ciab- 
apple or sloe, and, bad they half the caie and cuitmo these 
have enjoyed, might take high lank among the fiuits of the 
woild All that the Afiicans have thought of has been piesent 
giatification , and now, as I sometimes deposit date-seeds in the 
sod, and tell them I have no hope whatever of seeing the fruit, 
it seems to them, as the act of the South Sea Islandei s appears 
to ns, when they planted m their gardens iion nails lecexved 
fiom Captain Cook 

There aie many fiuits and berries m the foiests, the uses of 
which are unknown to my companions Gieat nnmbeis of a 
land of pa^lm I have never met with befoie, weie seen grooving 
at and below the confluence of the Loeti and Leeamlwe , the 
seed probably came down the foimer river It is neailv as tall 
as the palmyia The frmt is larger than of that species , it is 
about four inches long, and has a soft yellow pulp round the 
kernel, or seed when ripe, it is fluid and stnngy, like the wild 
mango, and not very pleasant to eat. 


WGfioNS— tlSt-1 

Befoie we caine fo tlie junctiou of the Leeba and Leeambj^e, 
we found the banks twenty feet high, and composed of marly 
sandstone. They aie coveied with tiees, and the left bank has 
the tsetse and elephants I suspect the ily has some connection 
with this animal, and the Poitiiguese in the distiict of Tete must 
think so too, foi they call it the Musca da elephant (the elephant 

fly) 

The watei of inundation covers even these lofty banks, but 
does not stand long upon them — hence the ciop of tiees Where 
it remains for any length of time, tiees cannot live On the 
right bank, oi that in which the Loeti flows, there is an exten- 
sive flat country called Manga, which, though coveied with 
grass, IS destitute in a gieat measuie of trees 

Plocks of gieen pigeons rose fiora the tiees as we passed 
along the banks, and the notes of many buds told that we weie 
now among stiangeis of the featheied tube The beautiful 
tiogon, with briglit scailet breast and black back, utteied a 
most peculiar note, similar to that we read of as having once 
been emitted by Memnon, and likened to the tuning of a IjTe. 
The boatmen answeied it by calling “ Nama, nama > ” — meat, 
meat — as if they thought that a repetition of the note would be 
a good omen for our success m hunting Many more interesting 
birds were met , but I could make no collection, as I was pro- 
ceeding on the plan of having as little luggage as possible, so as 
not to excite the cupidity of those tluough whose countiy we 
intended to pass. 

Vast shoals of fish come doivn the Leeambye with the rising 
waters, as we obseived they also do in the Zouga They aio 
piobably induced to make this migiation by the in ci eased 
rapidity of the curient dislodging them flora their old pastuie- 
giounds higher up the nvei Insects constitute but a small 
poition of the food of many fish JTine vegetable matter, like 
slender mosses, gi owing on the bottom, is devoured gieedily , 
and, as the fishes aie dislodged from the mam sti earn by the 
force of the cuiient, and find abundant pasture on the flooded 
plains, the whole community becomes disturbed and wandeis. 

Themosala (Olauas Capensis and Glams siluris), the mullet 
{Mugil Africanus), and other fishes, spiead ovei the Baiotse 
valley in such numbeis that, when the watei s letiie, all the 
people aie emploj^ed m cutting them up and diying them in the 
sun The supply exceeds the demand, and the land in numeious 
places is said to omit a most offensive smell '^Vlieiever jmii see 
the Zambesi in the centre of the country, it is lemaikable for 
the abundance of animal life in and upon its watei .s, and on the 
adjacent banks. 

We passed great numbeis of hippopotami. They are very 
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numerous 111 llie pnitb of llie iivcr -wheic they arc ucvci huntcfh 
The males appeal of a claik coloui, the females of yellowish 
brown. There is not such a complete sepaialion of tlic so'cs 
among them as among elephants. Tlicy spend most of tlicir 
time in the water, lolling about in a listless, dicam3' manner. 
AVhen they come out of the iivcr b}'- night, thc\ crop ofT the 
soft succulent glasses very neatlj' When thej’’ blow, they jmfT 
up the water about tliiee feet high. 



CHAPTER XV 

Message to Masiko, the Baiotso cJnof, regarding thecaiitives — Nnv2ga- 
tiun of the Le(‘amb\'e — Capabilities of this district — The Leeba 
— Pluueis and bees — IBuirilo-hunt— Field for a botanist — Young 
alligators, then savage iialiiie — Suspicion of the Balbnda — 
Sekeltiike s juosent— A man and his two wives — Ilunteis — Messa e 
from Mailt nko, a female chief — Mambari traders — A dieam- 
Sheakbndo and Ins people — Tecth-filing — Desire for butter — In- 
tel view vvitli Nyamoana, another female chief — Court etiquette — 
ITair ueivHv wool — Increase of siipeistition — Aiiival of Manenko 
hei appearance, and husband — Mode of salutation — Anklets — 
Embass3>', with a pie-'Cnt fiom Masiko — Boast beef — ^Manioc — 
Magic-lantern — Manenko an accomplislied scold comjiels us to 
a ait— Unsuccessful ^ebia-hunt 

On tlie 27t]i December we weie at the confluence of the Leeba 
and Leeambye (lat 14° 10' 52" S , long 23° 35' 40" E ) Masiko, 
tlie Barot&e chief, foi whom we had some captives, lived neaily 
due east of this jioint They weie two little boys, a little giil, 
a youug man, and two middle-aged women One of these was a 
member of a Babfmpe tube, who knock out both nppei and 
lowei flout teeth as a distinction As we had been infoiined 
by the captives on tlie pievions Sunday that Masilco was in the 
habit of seizing all oi phans, and those who have no powerful 
friend in the tube whose piotection tliey can claim, and selling 
them for clothing to the Mambaii, we thought tlie objection of 
the women to gofiist to his town befoie seeing then fiiends, 
quite leasouable, and lesolved to send a paity of oui own people 
to see them safely among their lelatives I told the captive 
young man to infoim Masiko that he was very unlike his father 
Santuiu, who bad refused to sell bis people to Mambaii He 
will probably be afiaid to delivei such a message bimself, but 
it is meant for his people, and they will cii dilate it pretty 
widely, and Masiko may yet feel a little piessuie fiom without 
We sent Mosantu, a Batoka man, and bis companions, with the 
captives The Barotse whom we bad, were unwilling to go to 
Masiko, since they owe him allegiance as the son of Santni u, 
and while they continue with the Makololo are consideied 
rebels The message by Mosantu was, that “I was son y to 
bnd that Santuru had not borne a wiser son Santuru loved to 
govern men, but Masiko wanted to govern wild beasts only, as 
be sold bis people to the Mambari , ” adding an explanation of 
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theiellirnol llio captives uml an u,\Avr\h.n u> h.tu^hxf lu 

** 7.%?rs- 


peace, and picxoui Iuh poo].lu lidnappp ' , R.I u iJ- 

canoes ol iho Makolol<s cm i onnlmnutn in ti» • ? ‘ . 

lead io wai, ^\im•h I wi^^iud tn p.e\cn? \h v..r^ . - ’J s 

to bay, if Ma-^ikn wanted fullei e\)dtna!uu «i m Yi“v . pe 
must send a bensililo man in t.dk w iHi pn? a* j.u r n-vn el 

tlie Balonda, to which 1 was ehnit 1 <» ]‘i <'i t iL _ 

AVo fciiicd Alobantu oM‘i t*» the h ft In'nk in she 1 « ' n 1 
joinney leqnufd Ine d.ns, hut it cs.uhl i >a haxt h ' 
quiclvci late tlian 1 (mi cn twche inih | ’ din • th*’ ih.iinn 
w^eie hotAvoon soncn and ei,q]i( vai.-- *'f a’ d unnhh n* w; Yv 
fast, in a hot. sun 

Loaviufi Idosautu to pui-'UC' his csaii'-e, we sh ,11 t d e t«‘t oT,e 
glance down Ihcnnei, which wi aie now ah >11* t > t> 
comes at, tins point fmm the im'-iw U'i, and c-m loui-e h. *•» b"' 
dueeted to the noithwest, as we im in 1 " go ti< i ‘.and i In 
Angola Fiom the onntluenee, whcte we ivu' are, d«‘Wn to 
Mosioatunja, tlune aie manv hnig ii-mdus. wheie a -el < pial 
to the Thames stcamois ]il\ing helwe.m the budge q » "uhl 1 an 
as fi eel}' as they do on the Thames It is often iscm lu‘u , ati 
bioad as that iivci at London Binlge, but, without auuiate 
moasniemcnt of the doiith, one umld not savwhnh oontuniet 
most w*atei Theie aie, liowe\ci, man} and siu-ms obstacles 
to a continued navigation foi imndicds of mile-' at a stietch. 
About ten miles below the confluoiue of the Loeti, foi instance 
theie axe many laigc sandbanks m the sucnin . then }on have 
almndied miles to the ii\ei Siinab, w'hcio a Tluimcs steanxfr 
could ply at all times of the }eai , but, again, the e between 
Siniah and Ixat nna-inolelo has fne 01 si\ lapids with cat iiacSs, 
one of w'hioh, Gonye, could not be passed at ain time without 
poitage Between these ra])ids thoio aio loaches of still, deep 
w'atei, of seveial miles in length Beyond Kalima-mohlo io 
the confluence of the Chobe, you have neail} almndied miles 
again, of a iiver capable of being navigated 111 the samu wax as 
in the Baiotse valley 

Now, I do not say that tins part of the iivei pieseuts a xeiy 
inviting pi ospect for extempoianeous Eiuopeau eutorpiise, but 
W'hen we have a pathw'ay which lequues ouly the foiination of 
poitages to make it equal to oui canals for liundieds of miles, 
wheie the philosopheis supposed theie wms nought but aii ex- 
tensive sandy deseit, we must confess that the futuio pai takes 
at least of the elements of hope My delibei ate conviction was 
and IS, that the part of the couutiy indicated, is as capable of 
suppoi ting uiillions of inhabitants as it is of its thousands 
ihe glass of the Baiotse valley, for instance, is such a densely 
^ matted mass thatj when “ laid,” the stalks bear each other up. 
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80 tliat one feels as if walking on the sheaves of a hay-stack, 
and the leches nestle undei it to hung forth their young. The 
soil which produces this, if placed under the plough, instead of 
being mere pasturage, would yield giain sufficient to feed vast 
multitudes 

We now began to ascend the Leeba The watei is black in 
colour as compared with the mam stream, which heie assumes 
the name of Kabompo The Leeba flows placidly, and, unlike 
the paient iiver, receives numbeis of little iivulets fioin both 
sides It winds slowly thiough the most charming meadows, 
each of which has eithei a soft sedgy centie, laige pond, 01 
trickling nil, down the middle The tiees are now coveied 
With a profusion of the fiesJiest foliage, and seem planted in 
groujis of such pleasant, gi aceful outline, that ait could give no 
additional charm The glass, which had been buinedoff and 
was growing again aftei the rams, was shoi t and gi een , and 
all the scenery so like that of a carefully-tended gentleman’s 
paik, that one is scaicelj’’ leminJed that the sui rounding region 
is in the hands of simple nature alone I suspect that the level 
meadows aie inundated annually, for the spots on which the 
trees stand aie elevated thieeoi four feet above them, and these 
elevations, being of diflerent shapes, give the strange variety of 
outline of the park-like woods Numbeis of a fiesh-watei shell 
aie scatteied all ovei these valleys Tlie elevations, as I have 
obseived elsewheie, aie of a soft sandy soil, and the meadows of 
black lick alluvial loam There are many beautiful floweis, 
and many bees to sip their nectar We found plenty of honey 
in the woods, and saw the stages on which the Balonda dry 
their meat, when they come down to hunt and gather the pro- 
duce of the wild hives In one part we came upon groups of 
lofty tiees as stiaight as masts, with festoons of oichilla-weed 
hanging fiom the branches This, which is used as a dye-stuff, 
is found iiowheie in the dry countiy to the south It piefeis 
the liumid climate near the west coast 

A large buffalo was wounded, and ran into the thickest part 
of the foiest, bleeding profusely The young men went on his 
trail , and, though the vegetation was so dense that no one 
could have run more than a few yards, most of them went along 
quite caielessly, picking and eating a fiuit of the melon famil3', 
called Mponko When the animal heaid them apinoacli he 
always fled, shifting his stand and doubling on his course in 
the most cunning mannei. In othei cases I have known them 
tuiii back to a point a few yards fiom then own tiail, and then 
lie down in a hollow, waiting foi the Imntei to come up 
Though a heavy, lumbeiiug-lookmg animal, his chaigo is then 
i3,pid and tenific Moie accidents happen bj’^ the buffalo and 
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the Flack rhinoceros, than hy the lion. ^ Tliough all aie awaie 
of the mischievous natuie of the hiiflalo Avhen Avounded, our 
young men went aftei him quite carelessly They never lose 
their presence of mind, hut, as a buffalo charges back in a forest, 
dart dexteiously out of his way behind a tiee, and, wheeling 
round it, stab him as he passes 

A tree in flower bi ought the pleasant fiagrance of hawthoin- 
hedges back to memoiy , its leaves, floweis, peifume, and fruit, 
resembled those of the hawthorn, onl}’' the flow ei s wei e as large 
as dog -1 OSes, and the “ haAVS ” like boys’ maibles Heie the 
floAveis smell SAA"eetly, while feAV in the south emit an}" scent at 
all, or only a nauseous odoni A botanist w’ould find a iich 
haivest on the banks of the Leeba This AA^ould be hjs best 
season, foi the floAA"ers all lun rapidly to seed, and then insects 
of e\"eiy shape spimg into existence to devour them The 
climbing plants display gieat \ngoui of gioAvth, being not only 
thick m the tiunk, but also at the veiy point, in the niannei of 
quicldy-gioA\"ing aspaiagus The maioio or malolo now appeals, 
and IS abundant in many paits betAvmen this and Angola It is 
a small bush Avith a yelloAV fiuit, and m its appeal ance a diAmf 
“ anona ” The taste is SAA^eet, and the fiuit is Avholesome . it is 
full of seeds, lilce the custaid-ajiple 

On the 28th Ave slept at a spot on the light bank, fiom w"hich 
had just emeiged two bioods of alligatois We had seen many 
young ones as AA"e came up, so this seems to be then time of 
coming foith fiom the nests, for Ave saAV them sunning them- 
selA’es on sandbanks in company with the old ones We made 
oiu' file in one of the deseited nests, which weie stiew^ed all OA'er 
Avith the bioken shells At the ZougaAi^e saAV sixty eggs taken 
out of one such nest alone They aie about the size of those of 
a goose, only the eggs of the alligator aie of the same diameter 
at both ends , and the Avhite shell is partially elastic, fiom 
having a strong internal membiane and but little lime' in its 


composition The distance from the AA^ater was about ten feet, 
and theie Aveie eAudences of the same place having been used 
for a similar purpose in foimei yeais A bioad path led up 
from the Avater to the nest, and the dam, it AA"as said by my 
companions, after depositmg the eggs, coA"eis them up, and 
returns afterwards to assist the young out of the place of con- 
finement and out of the egg She leads them to the edge of the 
AAater, and then leaA'es them to catch small fish foi themselves 
Assistance to come forth seems necessary, for heie, besides the 
tough inembrane of the shell, they had four inches of earth upon 
them, but they do not lequiie immediate aid for food, because 
the} all retain a portion of yolk, equal to that of a hen’s egg, in 
a membiane in the abdomen, as a stock of rnffugient, avIuIc 
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only beginning mdependcnt existence by catching fish. Fish is 
the pi mcipal food ol both small and laige, and they aie much 
assisted iii catching them by tJieii bioad scaly tails Sometimes 
an alligator, viewing a man in the watei fiom the opposite 
bank, iiishes acioss the stieam with wondeiful agility, as is 
seen by the high iijiple he makes on the suiface caused by his 
rapid motion at the bottom , but in geneial they act bj'- steal tli, 
sinking undeincath as soon as they see man Tliey seldom leave 
the waici to catch but often come out by day to enjo}’’ the 
pleasuio of basking in the sun In wallcing along the bank of 
the Zouga once, a small one, about thiee feet long, made a dash 
at my feet, and caused me to insh quickly in anothei diiection , 
hut this IS uuusnal, foi I iievei lieaid of a similai case A 
wounded leche, chased into any of the lagoons in the Barotse 
valley, oi a man oi dog going m foi the pin pose of bi mging out 
a dead one, is almost suie to be seized, tliongh the alligatois may 
not appeal on the suiface When ern])lo 3 '^ed in looking for food 
they keep out of sight , tliey fish chiefly by night When eat- 
ing, they make a loud champing noise, which when once heaid 
is nevei foi gotten 

The young, which had come out of the nests wheie we spent 
the niglit, did not appeal wary, they weie about ton inches 
long, with yellow eyes, and pupil meiel}’’ a peipendiculai slit 
They weie all marked witli tiausveise stupes of ])ale gieen and 
blown, half an inch bioad When speaied, they bit the weapon 
savagel}’’, though then teeth weie but paitially developed, 
uttering at the same time a shaip baik, like that of a whelp 
when it fiist begins to use its voice I could not asceitam 
whether the dam devours them, as repoited, or whethei the 
ichneumon has the same leputation heie as in Egy23t Piobably 
the Barotse and Bajmiye would not look upon it as a benefactoi , 
the}'' piefer to eat the eggs themselves, and be then oavu ichneu- 
mons The white of the egg does not coagulate, but the yolk 
does, and this is the only [lait eaten 
) As the population in ci eases the alligators will deciease, for 
their nests will be oftener found, the piincipal check on their 
inordinate multijilication seems to be man They aie more 
savage and commit more mischief in the Leeambye, than in any 
other river Aftei dancing long in the moonlight nights, jmung 
men lun down to the watei to wash off the dust, and cool them- 
selves before going to bed, and aie thus often earned away 
One wonders they aie not afiaid , but the fact is, they have as 
little sense of danger impending ovei them as the haie has when 
not actually pursued by the hound , and in many lenconties, in 
which they escape, they had not time to be afraid, and only 
laugh at the circumstance af terwai ds . there is a want of calm 
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reflection liv manycas.ee, not iclened to in tine Iw.U, I fel 
more lion or now in thinlving on cluiigeis I lla^e run, tlmn J uicl 
at the time of their occuiience 

When we leached the pait of the iivei opjiosilo fo the %’illage 
of Manenko, the fiist female chief whom we cncountcied, two of 
the peojile called Baluuda, or Balonda, came to ns in then little 
canoe Fiom them we leaiucd that K.olimlj6ta, one of onr pai ty? 
who had keen m the habit of visiting these parts, was behoved 
by the Balonda to have acted as a guide to the maiandeis under 
Leiimo, vhoso captives wo weie now letuining very 

natnially suspected this, fiom the facility' with vluVh their 
villages had been found, and, as the}' liad since leinnied them 
to some distance fioin the iivei, they A\eie iinwilhng to Ic id ns 
to then places of concealment We veie in bad lepute, but, 
liaving a captive boy and giil to show in evidence of Rekeletu 
and ouiselves not being pai takeis in the ginlt of infei loi men, I 
could fieely evpicss lu}' desne that all should Ino in jieace 
They evidentl} felt that I ought to have taught the hlahololo 
fiist, hefoie coming to them, for they lemaiLed that wliat I 
advanced was very good, but guilt lay at the door of the Mako- 
lolo foi distm bing the previously existing peace. The}*' then 
went away to lepoit ns to Manenko 

When the stiaiigeis visited ns again in the eiening, they 
weie accom^iauied by a number of tlie j'eople of an Ambuiida 
chief named Sekelenke The Ambonda live far to the N W , 
then language, the Bouda, is the common dialect iii Angola 
Sekeleuke had fled, and was now living with Ins village as a 
vassal of Masiko As notices of such men ivill pci haps convey 
the best idea of the state of the inhabitants to tlie leader, I 
shall heieaftei allude to the conduct of Sekelenke, whom I at 
piesent only mtioduce SekelenJve had gone with Ins villageis 
to hunt elephants on the right bank of the Leeba, and was now 
on his waji- back to Masiko He sent me a dish of boiled zebia's 
flesh, and a lequest that I should lend him a canoe to feiiy lus 
wives and family acioss the river to the bank on winch we weie 
encamped Many of Sekelenke’s people came to salnte the fiist 
white man they evei had an oppoitunity of seeing; but Seke- 
lenke himself did not come near We heaid he was offended 
with some oi his people for letting me know lie was among the 
company. He said that I should he displeased with Inm foi not 
coming an making some piesent This was the only instance 
in which I was shunned in this quaiter 
As it wouM have been impolitic to pass Manenko, or any 
chief, without at least showing so much respect as to call and 
objects of our passing through the conntiy, we 
vaited two entire days for the letuin of the messengers to 
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Hanenko; and as I could not matteis, I went into the 

adjacent country to seaicli foi meat foi the camp 

The couutiy is furnished laigely with foiest, having occa- 
sionally open lawns coveied with glass, not in tufts as in the 
south, but so closely planted that one cannot see the soil We 
came upon a man and his two wives and childien, burning 
coaise lushes and the stalks of tsitla, giowing in a biackish 
marsh, in oidci to extiact a kind of salt fiom the ashes They 
make a funnel of bianclies of tices, and line it with giass lope, 
twisted louncl until it is, as it ^\ele, a beeluve-ioof inverted 
Qdie ashes aie put into watei, in a calabash, and then it is 
allowed to peicolate tliiough the small hole in the bottom and 
ihiough the glass AVlien this watoi is evajioiated in the snn, 
it yields sufficient salt to form a lelisli witli food The women 
and childien fled with piecipitatiou, but we sat down at a dis- 
tance, and allowed the man time to gam com age enough to speak 
He, howevei, tiembled evcossivelj^ at the appaiitiou befoie him, 
but when we explained that oui object was to hunt game, and 
not men, he became calm, and called back his wives We soon 
afteiwaids came to another paity on the same eiiand with oin- 
selvos The man had a bow about six feet long, and 11 on- 
headed ariows about thirty inches in length, he had also 
\vooden anows neatly baibed, to shoot in cases where he might 
not be quite ceitain of lecoveiing them again We soon aftei- 
waids got a zebia, and gave oui hunting acquaintances such a 
libeial shaie that we soon became fiieuds All wliom Ave saw 
that day then came AVitii us to Hie encamjnnent to beg a little 
meat , and as they liave so little salt, I have no doubt they felt 
giateful for what we gave 

Sekelenke and his peojile, twenty-foui in number, deiiled past 
oui camp cariying laige bundles ol dried elejihants’ meat Most 
of them came to say good-bye, and Sekelenke himself sent to say 
that he had gone to visit a wife living m the village of Manonko 
It was a meie African manoeiivie to gam mfoimation, and not 
commit himself to either one line of action or another, Avith le- 
spect to oui visit Ab he was jnobably m the paity betore us, I 
replied that it was all light, and when my people came up fiom 
Dilabilco, I would go to my wife too Another zebra came to our 
camp, and as we had fi lends neai, it was shot It was the 
Eqvuh monfanns, though the country is perfectly flat, and was 
finely maiked down to the feet, as all the zebias aie in these 
pai ts. 

To our fiiSfc message, offer mg a visit of explanation to Ma- 
nenko, we got an answer, AVith a basket of manioc-ioots, that we 
must remain wheie we weie till she should visit me Having 
waited two days ajieady for her, other messengers aruved with 
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orders for me to come to her. After foni clays of lains aiKl 
negotiation, I declined going at all, and pioceodcd np the river 
to the small stieain Makondo (lat 13° 23' 12' S }, u'ineli onUr.s 
the Leeba fiom the east, and is between twoiiiy and thirty 
yaicls bioad 

Janumy Isi, 1851. — "We had heavy lains almost evciy daj . 
indeed the lainy season had faiil}' set in Bashetb of tho pm plo 
fiiut called inaw^a w'eie fiequontly bi ought to ns by the villageis ; 
not foi sale, but from a belief that then chiefs would be jdea'^ed 
to heai that they had lieatcd us well, we gasc them pieee-^ of 
meat in letuin 

When ciossiug at the confluence of the Leeba and i^lakundo, 
one of my men picked up a bit of a steel watch-chain of EngUsh 
manufactuie, and w^e weie iiifoimed that thiswms tho spot wheic 
the Mambaii cioss in coming to Masiko Then visits e\plain 
w'hy Sekelenke kept his tusks so caicfull 3 ’ These hfambari aie 
veiy enterpiising incic bants wdien the^Miican to tiadewitli a 
town, the}'^ delibeiately begin the affair b}'^ building huts, as if 
they knew that little business could be tiansacted without a 
libeial allowance of time foi palaver They bung Manche^tei 
goods into the heait of Afiica, these cotton punts looked so 
wonderful that the ]\Iakololo could not believe them to be the 
woik of mortal hands On questioning the Slambaii they weie 
answeied that English manufactui es came out of the sea, and 
ea s weie gathered on its shore To Afiicans our cotton-mills 

lions spin, weave, and pi mt .so 
1 u j Oui countij'^ is like wdiat Tapiobane was to oui 
■mnsiin -n ^ lan-^e realm of light, whence came the diamond, 
faehnpQ P^acoc vs An attempt at explanation of oui inanu- 
godsi» the expression, “Truly* ye are 

tharktos^nh?^ Makondo, one of my men had di earned 

SeS ^ ^ ’ this dream 

mv little tent whole par tjq and wdien I came out of 

atoect sorrow T they w^ere sitting the pictures of 

the authority I derived A oT Sjuded by dreams, or by 
the boats at nnpp +1 Sekeletu, and ordered them to load 

the Makololo nicked 7 ashamed to confess then fears, 

having tuchsuTersttrn^^ upbraided the others for’ 

wm}’-, if even a certam alwaj-^s their 

from an enterpuse savino- them, thej’- would tmm back 

canoes at last and’wefe ^1 anlucky They entered the 

inclined to put dreams before Lthm^^t ^ 

ing but about eleven we leae-hoi^^n all the morn- 

small stream named Lonkonve^ Sheakondo, 

-Monivonye We sent a message to 


on a 
to the 
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liead-man, who soon appeared with two wives, heal mg liandsome 
presents of manioc Siieakondo could speak the language of the 
Baiotse well, and seemed awe-struck when told some of the 
“ words of God ” He manifested no feai, always spoke frankly, 
and when he made an asseveration, did so by simply pointing 
up to the sk}^ above him. The Balonda cultivate the manioc, or 
cassava, extensively , also dm a, 'ground -nuts, beans, maize, sweet 
potatoes, and yams, here called “lekdto,” but as yet we see only 
the outlying villages 

The people who came with Sheakoudo to oui bivouac, had 
then teeth filed to a point by way of beautifying them, though 
those which were left untouched were always the whitest, they 
are geneially tattooed in various paits, but chiefly on the 
abdomen the skin is laised m small elevated cicatrices, each 
neaily half an inch long and a quartei of an inch in diainetei, 
so that a number of them may constitute a stai, or other device 
The dark colour of the skin prevents any colouring mattei being 
deposited in these figures, but they love much to have the whole 
suiface of their bodies anointed with a coinfoi table vainish of 
oil. In then unassisted state they deiiend on supplies bf oil 
from the Palma-Ohiisti, or castor-oil-plant, or fiom various other 
olifeious seeds, but they are all excessively fond of clanfied 
butter or ox fat Sheakondo’s old wife piesented some manioc- 
roots, and then politely requested to be anointed with butter : 
as I had been bountifully supplied by the Makololo, I gave her 
as much as would suffice, and as they have little clothing, I can 
leadily believe that she felt her comfoit greatly enhanced 
theiety. 

The favourite wife, who was also piesent, was equally anxious 
for butter. She had a pi ofusion of iron rings on her ankles, to 
which were attached little pieces of sheet-iron, to enable her to 
make a tinkling as she walked in her mmcing Afiican stjde; 
the same thing is thought pietty by our own diagoons in walk- 
ing ]auntingly 

We had so much 1 am and cloud, that I could not get a single 
observation for either longitude or latitude for a fortnight Yet 
the Heeba does not show any great rise, noi is the water in the 
least discolouied It is slightly blade, fiom the number of 
mossy rills which fall into it It has remaikably few birds and 
fish, while the Leeambye swarms with both It is noticeable 
that alligators heie possess moie of the fear of man than in the 
Leeambye The Balonda have taught them, by their poisoned 
an ows, to keep out of sight We did not see one basking in the 
sun The Balonda set so many little tiapsfoi birds, that few 
appear. I obseived, however, many (to me) neiv small birds of 
song on its banks. Moie ram has been falling in the east than 
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here, for the Leeamhye was rising fast and woiking against 
the sandy hanks so vigorously, that a slight yellow tinge was 
psiceptible m it 

One of our men was bitten by a non -venomous serpent, and 
of couise felt no haim The Baiotse concluded, that this was 
owing to many of them being present and seeing it, as if the 
sight of human ej^es could dissolve the poison, and act as a 
chai in * 

On the 6tli of Januar}’’, We reached the village of another 
female chief, named N3mmoana, who is said to be the mother of 
Manenko, and sister of Shinte or Kabompo, the greatest Baloncla 
chief in this pai t of the country Hei people had but recently 
come to the piesent locality'’, and had erected only twenty huts 
Hei husband, Samoana, was clothed in a kilt of gi een and red 
baize, and Avas aimed with a spear, and a bioad-swoid of antique 
foim, about eighteen inches long and three broad. Tlie chief 
and hei husband weie sitting on skins placed in the middle of a 
ciicle, thirty paces in diameter, a little laised above the ordinal y 
level of the giound, and having a tiench round it Outside the 
rencli sat about a hundred peisons of all ages and both sexes 
e men iTCie well aimed with bows, aiTows, speais, and broad- 
swoids Beside the husband sat a rather aged woman, having 
% o^iWard squint m the left ey'-e We put down our arms 
about forty yaids off, and I walked up to the centre of the 
iron ar ench, and saluted him in the usual way, by clapping 

then fashion He pointed to his wife, as 
belongs to hei I saluted hei in the 
frrat If them*^’ "" ought, I squatted down m 

called, and I Avas asked who was ray 
dSelt^^^^^^ Kolimbota, Avho knew their 

real in due fomi I explained the 

aSne^ I . ^ attempt to mystify or 

tions tlie trim f ’1 though there were no other consideia- 
unqlestionablv tI? "I “S with the uncivilised is 
talkei what llna Rolimbota repeated to Ny'^amoana’s 

her hnlband" A^^o Tepe^tldTt . 1 

rehearsed four tn-np^! rL" ^ again to her It was thus all 

same roundabout rmirio i-esponse came back by the 

naabout route, beginning at the lady to her husLnd, 

new friends weie perceived that our 

With Makololo affairs and^stlS^Yn®? 

anairs, anq stated, that it was not delivered on 
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tlie autlimity of ntiy ono than that of tkeii Cieator, aud 
fimtj if file 3 Iako!o]o did again bicak His laws aud attack the 
Balouda, the guilt would rest with the Makololo and not with 
me. The palaver then came to a close 

133' way of gaming then confidence, I showed them my hair, 
which js considered a cuiiosityin all this region They said, 
“Is that hair’ It is the mane of a lion, aud not hair at all ” 
Some thought that I had made a wig of lion’s mane, as they 
sometimes do with the fibies of the “ ife,” and dye it black, and 
twi'it It, so as to resemble a mass of their own wool I could not 
return the yoke by tellme; them that theiis was not hau but 
the W’ool of sheep, for they ha\e none of these in the country , 
and even though tliey Jiad, as Heiodotus lemaiked, “ the Afncan 
sheep aie clothed with ban, and men’s heads with wool ” So I 
had to be content with assei ting that mine was the leal oiiginal 
hair, such as theirs ivould liave been, had it not been scoiclied 
and fii^rled by the sun. In pioof of wdiat the sun could do, I 
compared my own bronzed face and hands, then about the same 
m complexion as the lighter-coloui ed Makololo, with the white 
sldu of my cliest Tliey readily believed that, as they go neaiJy 
naked and fully exposed to that influence, we might be of common 
origin after all Here, as everj’-where when heat and moisture 
aiG combined, the people are veiy dark, but not quite black 
There is alwa3’’S a shade of blown m the most deeply colonied 
I sliowed ray watch and pocket compass, which aie considered 
gloat cuiiosities, but, though the lody was called on by her 
husband to look, she Avould not be peisuaded to appioach neai 
enough 

These people aie more supeistitious tlian any we had yet 
encounteicd , though still only building their village, they had 
found time to erect two little sheds at the chief duelling in it, 
in which weie placed two pots having chaims in them When 
asked what medicine they contained, they leplied, “Medicine 
for the Harimo ” , but when I rose and looked into them, they 
said they were medicine for the game Heie we saw the fiist 
evidence of the existence of idolatry, in the remains of an old 
idol at a deseited village It was simply a human head caived 
on a block of wood Certain charms mixed with red ochre and 
white pipe-claj’’ aie dotted over them, when they aie in use , and 
a crooked stick is used in the same way for an idol, when they 
have no professional caiver 

As the Leeba seemed still to come fiom the direction in which 
we wished to go, I was desirous of proceeding farther up with 
the canoes , but Nyamoana was anxious that we should allow 
her people to conduct us to her brother Shinte , and when I 
explained the advantage of water-carriage, she represented that 
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hei biother did not live neai tlie iivei , nnd, moieovei, tlieie was 
a cataract lu fiout, ovei wliicli it would be difficult to comey tlie 
canoes Slie was afiaid, too, that the Balobale, whose couiitiy 
lies to the west of the iiver, not knowins; the obiects for which 
we had come, would kill us To my reply, that I had been so 
often threatened with death if I visited a new tube, that I was 
now moie afraid of killing any one than of being killed, she 
rejoined, that the Balobale would not kill me, but the Makololo 
would all be sacrificed as then enemies This produced con- 
sideiable effect on my companions, and inclined them to the 
plan of Nyamoana, of going to the town of her bi other, latlior 
than ascending the Leeba The aiiival of Manenko herself on 
the scene, threw so much weight into the scale on their side, 
that I was forced to yield the point 

Manenko Avas a tall strapping woman about twenty, dis- 
tinguished bj’- a profusion of ornaments and medicines hung 
lound her person , the latter are supposed to act as chainis 
Her bodj’- was smeared all ovei with a mixture of fat and red 


ochie, as a protection against the weatliei . a necessaiy precau- 
tion, for, like most of the Balonda ladies, she was other wise in a 
state of frightful nudity This Avas not from want of clothing, 
for, being a chief, she might liaA’e been as Avell clad as any of her 
subjects, but from her peculiar ideas of elegance in dicss When 
she aiiived AAuth hei husband, Sambanza,'the 3 ’- listened foi some 
time to the statements I Aims making to the people of Nyamoana, 
after AAffiich the husband, acting as spokesman, commenced an 
matron, stating the leasons for their coming, and, during eA’'ei 3 ’’ 
tAA'o 01 three seconds of the deliA’eij’’ he picked up a little sand, 
and rubbed it on the upper part of his aims and chest. This is 
a common mode of salutation in Londa , and AAfficn they AAUsh 
to be excessively polite, they bung a quantitA’- of ashes or pipe- 
clay in a piece of skin, and, taking up handfuls, lub it on the 
chest anduppei front part of each aim , others, in saluting, di'um 
their ribs AAutli their elbows , while others still, touch the giound 
with one cheek after the other , and clap then hands The chiefs 
go through the manoeuAue of rubbing the sand on the arms, but 
only make a feint at pickmg up some When Sambanza had 
linished his oiation, he lose up, and shoAA’ed his ankles orna- 
mented with a bundle of copper imgs, had they been Amry 
leavy, theA’^ would hai’e made him adopt a straggling walk, 
borne chiefs have leally so many, as to be forced, by the Aveight 
an size, to keep one foot apart fiom the other : the weight 
^mg a serious inconvenience in walking The gentlemen like 
Sambanza, who wish to imitate their betters, do so in their 

thnir ^ ounces of ornament on 

their legs, strutting along as if they had double the number of 
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pounds I smilGd at Sambanza’s walk, tlie poople yq- 

m&rked, “ That is the way in which they show off their loidship 
in these pai ts ” 

hlanenko was q^iiite decided in the adoption of the policy of 
friendship with the Makololo which we lecommended , and, by 
way of cementing the bond, she and hei counsellois proposed 
that Kolimbota should take a wife among them JBy this ex- 
pedient she hoped to secuie his friendship, and also accurate 
infoimation as to the futnie intentions of the Makololo. She 
thought that he would visit the Balonda more fiequently aftei- 
wards, having the good excuse of going to see his wife , and the 
Makololo would never, of comse, kill the villagers among whom 
so near a relative of one of their own childien dwells Kolim- 
bota, I found, thought favouiably of the pioposition, and it 
afteiwaids led to his deseition from us 

On the evening o£ the day in which Manenko anived, ive were 
delighted by the appearance of Mosantu and an imposing em- 
bassy fiom Masiko Ik consisted of all his underchiefs, and they 
brought a fine elephant’s tusk, two calabashes of honey, and a 
large piece of blue baize, as a present The last was mtended 
perhaps to show me that he was a truly great chief, who had 
such stoiea of white men’s goods at hand that he could afford 
to give pi esents of them , it might also be intended foi Mosantu, 
for chiefs usuall}’’ leraember the seivants, I gave it to him 
Masiko expiessed delight, by his principal men, at the return of 
the captives, and at the proposal of peace and alliance with the 
Makololo. He stated that he nevei sold any of his own people 
to the Mamban, but only captives whom his people kidnapped 
from small neigbourmg tribes. When the question was put, 
whether his people had been in the habit of molesting the Mako- 
lolo by kidnapping their servants and stealing canoes," it was 
admitted that two of his men, when hunting, had gone to the 
Makololo gardens, to see if any of their relatives were there 
As the great object in all native disputes is to get both parties 
to turn over a new leaf, I explained the desirableness of foi get- 
ting past feuds, accepting the piesent Makololo professions 
as genuine, and avoiding in futuie to give them any cause for 
maiauding I presented Masilco with an ox, furnished by Seke- 
letu as provision for ourselves. All these people aie excessively 
fond of beef and butter, from having been accustomed to them 
in their youth, befoie the Makololo deprived them of cattle. 
They have abundance of game, but I am quite of then opinion, 
that, after all, theie is nought in the woild equal to roast beef; 
and that m their love for it the English show both good taste 
and sound sense The ox was intended for Masiko, but his men 
were very anxious to get my sanction for slaughtering it on the 
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spot I leplied, tliat when it went out of my hands I had no 
more to do with it They, howevei, wislied the lesponsihility of 
slanghteimg it to lest with me, if I had said they might Jail 
it, not many ounces would have leniamed in the morning I 
would have given pei mission, hut had nothing else to offer in 

return for Masiko’s geneiosity n ^ i f 

AVe weie now without any pi ovisious except a small dole oi 
manioc-roots, each evening from N^mmoana, which, when eaten 
raw pioduce poisonous effects A small loaf, made fiom nenily 
the last moisel of maize-meal fiom Libonta, was my stoclc, and 
oui friends fiom Masiko were still moie destitute , yet we all 
ie]oiced so much at their ai rival, that we lesolved to spend a 
day with them The Barotse of our paity, meeting with rela- 
tives and fi lends among the Baiotse of Masiko, had many old 
tales to tell, and, aftei pleasant hungij’^ conveise by day, we 
regaled oiii fiiends with the magic lantern by night, and, in 
01 del to make the thing of use to all, we removed oui camp up 
to the village of Njmmoana This is a good means of aiiesting 
the attention, and conveying important facts to the minds of 
these people 

When erecting oui sheds at the village, Manenko fell upon 
our friends from Masiko in a way that left no doubt on our 
minds but that she is a most accomxibshed scold Masiko had, 
on a former occasion, sent to Samoana for a cloth — a common 
way of keeping up inteicouise — and, after leceiving it, sent it 
back, because it had the a}ipeaiance of having had “ witchciaft 
medicine” on it, this was a grave offence, and now Manenko 
had a good excuse for venting her siileen, the ambassadors 
having called at her village, and slept in one of the huts with- 
out leave If her family was to be suspected of dealiug in evil 
charms, why were Masiko’s people not to be thought guilty of 
leaving the same in her hut ^ She advanced and receded in 


true oratorical style, belabouiing lier own servants as well for 
allowing the offence, and, as usual lu more civilized feminine 
lectures, she leaned over the objects of her ire, and screamed 
forth all then faults and failings ever since they were bom, and 
her despaii of ever seeing them become better, until they were 
all “ killed by alligators ” Masiko’s people followed the plan of 
receiving this torrent of abuse in silence, and, as neither we nor 
they had anything to eat, we pai ted next morning In reference 
to Masiko selling slaves to the Mambaii, they promised to ex- 
plain the relationship which exists between even the most abiect 
of his people and our common Father , and that no more kid- 

To lie ought to give that peace and 
becuri ,3 to the smaller tubes on his eastern borders, which he so 
much desired to obtam himself from the Makololo , we promised 
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10 lotuin thioiigli Fi 3 town when we came back fioiii the sea- 
coast 

Maccnko gave us some raanioc-ioois in the raoining, aud had 
detei rained^ to carry our baggage to her uncle’s, Kabompo 01 
Slnnte "We had lieaid a sarajde of what she could do with her 
tongue , and as neithei my men noi myself had much inclination 
to encountei a scolding from this black Mis Caudle, we made 
lead}"- the packages , but she came and said the men whom she 
had oideied for the seivice had not 3'et come, they would 
airive to-moiiow Being on low and disagieeable diet, I felt 
anuo3’-ed at this fmthei dela}--, and oideied the packages to be 
put into the canoes to piocced uptheiivei without hei seivanis, 
but Manenlfo was not to be 011 cum vented in this waj'- , she came 
foiwaid vith her people, aud said hei uncle would bo angiy if 
she did not caiiyforwaid the tusks and goods of Sekeletu, seized 
the luggage, and declaied that she would caiiy it m spite of 
me kty men succumbed soonei to this petticoat government 
than I felt inclined to do, aud left me no power, and, being 
unwilling to encountei hei tongue, I was moving off to the 
canoes, when she gave me a kind explanation, and, with hei 
hand on my shouldei, put on a motheily look, saying, “Now, 
my little man, just do as the lest have done.” My feelings of 
annoj'-anco of com so vanished, and I went out to tiy and get 
some meat. 

The onlj'- game to be found in these paits aie, the zebra, 
the kunlata 01 tahetsi {Aigoccros equina), kama {Bubalus 
caama), buffaloes, aud the small antelope hakiteinve {Philan- 
tomba) 

The animals can be seen here only by following on then tiail 
for many miles Uiged on by hunger, we followed that of some 
zebras duiing the gi eater part of the day ivhen within fifty 
3^ards of them, in a dense thicket, I made sure of one, but, to iny 
infinite disgust, the gun missed fiie, and off they bounded The. 
climate is .so veij'-damp, fiom daily heavy lains, that eveiy thing 
becomes loaded with moistuie, and the powdei in the gun- 
nipples cannot be kept diy It is cmious toinaik the intelli- 
gence of the game, in distiicts wheie they aie much annoyed! 
by fiie-aiins, they keexi out on the most open spots of countiy 
they can find, in older to have a widely-extended lauge of vision, 
aud a man aimed is carefully shunned From the frequenoj'' 
with which I have been allowed to approach nearei without^, 
than with a gun, I believe they know the difference between 
safety and dangei 111 the two cases But heie, wheie they aie 
killed by the aiiows of the Balonda, they select foi safety the 
densest foiest, wheie the airow cannot be easity shot The 
variation in the selection of standing spots dining the daj’- may,. 
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liovrevei, "be owing partly to the greater heat of the sun, for hero 
it IS paiticulaily shaip and penetiating Howevei accounted 
for, the wild animals here do select the forests by day, wliilo 
those farther south generally shun these covers, and, on several 
occasions, I have observed there was no sunshine to cause them 
to seek the shade. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Nyamoana’s piesent — Chaiins — Manenko’s peclestiian poweis — An idol 
— Balonda arms — Ram— Hunger — Palisades — Dense foiests— 
Aitificial beehives— Mushiooms—Villageis lend the roofs of their 
houses — Divination and idols — Manenko’s whims — A night-alarm 
— Sliinte’s messengers and piesent — The proper way to approach a 
village— A merman— Enter Shinte’s town its appearance— Meet 
two half-caste slave-tradeis— The Makololo scorn them— The 
Balonda leal negroes— Giand reception fiom Shinte— His kotla— 
Ceremony of intioduction — The orators— Women — Musicians and 
musical instruments— A disagreeable request— Private interview 
with Sliinte — Give him an ox — Fertility of soil — Manenko’s new 
hut — Conversation with Shinte — ^Kolimbdta’s proposal — Balonda 
punctiliousness— Selling childien — Kidnapping — Shinte’s offer of 
a slave— Magic-lantern — Alaim of women — Delay — Sambanza 
returns intoxicated — The last and greatest pi oof of Shinte’s 
friendship. 

Ilf7i January, 1854 — On starting tins morning, Samoana (or 
ratlier Nyamoana, for the ladies are the chiefs heie) piesented a 
string of beads, and a shell highly valued among them, as an 
atonement for having assisted Manenko, as they thought, to vex 
me the day before They seemed anxious to aveit any evil 
which might aiise from my displeasuie, but having replied 
that I never kept up my anger all night, they were much 
pleased to see me satisfied We had to cioss, in a canoe, a 
stieam which flows past the village of Nyamoana Manenko’s 
doctor waved some charms over her, and she took some in her 
hand and on her body befoie she ventured upon the water One 
of my men spoke rather loudly when near the doctor’s basket of 
medicines. The doctor reproved him, and always spoke in a 
whisper himself, glancing back to the basket as if afiaid ef 
being heaid by something theiem So much supeistitiop is 
quite unknown in the south, and is mentioned heie to show the 
difference in the feelings of this new peojile, and the compara- 
tive want of reverence on these points among Caffres and 
Bechuanas. 

Manenko was accompanied by hei husband and hei di ummer , 
the latter continued to thump most vigorously, until a heavy 
drizzling mist set in and compelled him to desist Her husband 
used various incantations and vooifei ations to diive away the 
Vfiin, but down it poured incessantly, and on our Amazon went, 
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m the very lightest marching oidci, and at a pace that few of 
the men could keep up with Being on ox -hack, I ]tf*]it prelt}’ 
close to our leader, and asked hei why she did not clothe hci- 
self dm mg the ram, and learned that it is not consideied pi open 
for a chief to apiieai effeminate He or sho must always year 
the appeal ance of lohust youth, and hear vicissitudes without 
wmcmg My men, m admnatiou of hex pedestiian powcis 
eveiy ixow and then lemarkcd, “ Manenko is a soldier , and 
thoiouc^hly wet and cold, we weie all glad when she piopnsed a 
halt to piepaie our night’s lodging on the hanks of <x stieam. 
The country thiough which we weie passing was the same 
succession of foiest and open lawns as foimeily mentioned— the 
trees weie neaily all eveigieens, and of good, though not veiy 
0-1 o-antio, size The lawns weie coveiedwith glass, which m 
thickness of crop looked like oidinaiy English hay We passed 
two small hamlets simounded h}^ gaideus of maize and manioc, 
and neai each of these I ohseived, foi the first time, an ugly 
idol common in Londa — the figuie of an animal, lesemhlmg an 
alligatoi, made of clay It is formed of giass, plasteied over 
with soft clay, two cowi le-shells aie inseited as eyes, and 
numheis of the bustles fiom the tail of an elephant aio stuck 
in about the neck It is called a lion, though, if one weie not 
told so, he would conclude it to he an alligatoi It stood m a 
shed, and the Balonda piay and beat diums befoie it all night m 
cases of sickness 

Some of the men of Manenko’s tiam had shields made of 


reeds, neatly woven into a squaie shape, about five feet long and 
tliiee broad With these, and shoit bioadswoids and sheaves 
of iron-headed aiiows, they appealed lather feiocious But the 
constant habit of iveaiing aims is piohahly only a substitute 
for the com age they do not possess We always deposited oui 
fire-aims and speais outside a village hefoie entei mg it, while 
the Balonda, on visiting ns at oiir encampment, alwaj's came full}’’ 
aimed, until we oidered them either to lay down their weapons 
or he off .Next day we passed thiongh a piece of forest so dense 
that no one could have penetiated it without an axe It was 
flooded, not hy the liver, but hy the heavj'' laiiis which pomed 
down every day, and kept those who had clothing constantly 
wet I ohseived, in this piece of forest, a veiy stiong smell of 
siilphmetted hydiogen This I had ohsei ved 1 epeatedly m othei 
pai .s ^ I had attacks of fevei of the inteimitteut type 
again and again, m conseciuence of lepeated dienchmgs m these 
Unliealtli}^ spots ® 

OatheinliMd 12tli ,vewe.e detamed by incessant lains, 

hi? “P’ 1 a httle 

tapioca and a small quantity of Libonla meal, wbicb I still le- 
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served for worse times. Tlie patience of my men under hunger 
was adniiiablo 1 the actual want of tlie piesentis never so pain- 
ftil as the rhought of getting nothing in the futuie We 
thought the people of some iaige liamlets near us very mg- 
gaully and very independent of then chiefs, for they gave us 
and Manenko nothing, though they had Jaige fields of maize in 
an eatable fctato aioiind them. When she went and kindly 
bogged faOine fm nu, (he}' gave her five eais only They weie 
subjecis of Jiei uncle , and, had they been Makololo, wouldhave 
been lavish in then gifts to the niece of then chief I bus- 
pected (hat lhe3M\eie dependants of some of Shinte’s princijial 
men, and had no povei to part wtli the maize of then masteis 

Each lioii'-e of these hamlets has a palisade of thick stakes 
around it, and the dooi is made to lesemble the lest of the 
stockade ; the dooi is never seen open , when the owner wishes 
to entoi, he reincves a stake or two, squeezes his body in, then 
plants them again in then places, so that an enemy coming in 
the night would find it difficult to discovei the entiauce These 
pali^-ades seem to indicate a sense of iusecuiit3'miegard to their 
fel low-men, foi theie are no wild beasts to distuib them, the 
bovs and airows have been neaily as efficacious in dealing the 
couiib}' liere, as guns havm in the countiy fuithei south. This 
was a disap[)oiutmeut to us, for we expected a continuance of 
the abundance of game in the noith, which we found when we 
fii'st came up to the confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye. 

A species of the silvei-tieeof the Cape {Leueodendron argen- 
teum) IS found in abundance in the parts through which we 
have ti avelled since leaving Samoana’s As it grows at a height 
of between two and three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, on the Capo Table Mountain, and again on the noithern 
slope of tlie Cashan Mountains, and heie at considerably greater 
heights (four tliousand feet), the diffeience of climate prevents 
the botanical range being consideied as affoiding a good 
approximation to the altitude The lajnd flow of the Leeambye, 
wbicli once seemed to me evidence of much elevation of the 
country fi om which it comes, I now found, by tlie hailing point 
of watei, was fallacious ^ 

1 On csaminnig this subject wlien I returned to Linyanti, I found that, 
accoiding to Dr Arnott, a declivity of Ibice incbos pei mile gives a velocity ip 
a smooth stiaigbt cliaiiuol of thice miles an hour The geneial velocity of the 
Zambesi is thice miles and three qu iitem per hom, though m the locky parts it 
IS sometimes as much as four aud a hilf If, howevoi, vve make allowances for 
roughness of bottom, bendings of clianncl, and sudden descents at cataracts, uid 
saj the declirity is even seven inches per mile, those 800 miles between the east 
coast and the great falls would icquiie le.stlian 500 feet to give the observed 
velocity, lud the additional distance to this point would icquiro but 150 feet of 
altitude more It my observ itiori of tins altitude may lie depended on, we have a 
steepei declivity for the Zambesi than for some othci gieat rivois The G ingos, 
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Tliofoiests became moio clonso ns \\o wnl iioiUi. V/e Im* 
veiled mucli raoio m tbo deep gloom of the fi)resi Ihun in 
smilighi No passage cviated on cithci side of tbo r.uTiov. pith 
inade*^ by ilio a\c. Lai go climbing plants onlv/in* 4 thf'no‘rh»*-i 
aiouud the tiunks and blanches of gigantu- tiHs bin hvx- 
consinclois, and they often doconstibt the tieos b} v lu« hthoy 
use, and, killing ihom, stand eieef thcin‘-elves Tho biik r.f n 
fine tiee found in abundance licie, and railed “ nt>»tun,^ is u ed 
by the Baiotse for malcing lisli lines and nets, and the 
“molompi,”so \vcll adapted for jiaddles by its loihfnr-^s and 
flexibility, was abundant. Tlieio voie olhei tie* s fpiito m w t.> 
my companions , many of them lan np to a height of lift} ftst 
of one thickness, and without blanches 

In these forests, we flist cncounteied tlio artifu lal beeiii\es 
so commonly met with all the way from llu^ to Angola; they 
consist of about five feet of tho balk of a tice iifteeu oi oightmi 
inches m diameter Two lucisions aio made light round tho 
tree at points five feet apait, then one lougiiudnial slit fiom one 
of these to the otliei , the workman next lifts up the Inik on 
each side of this slit, and detaches itfiom the tnink, taking 
caie not to bieak it, until tho whole comes fiom the tioe, Tho 
elasticity of the baik makes it assume tlic form it liad befoio ; 
the slit IS sewed or pegged up with wooden pins, and ends made 
of coiled grass -1 ope aio lusoitcd, one of which has a hole for tho 
ingress of the bees in the contie, and tho hue is complete 
These hives aio placed in a lioii/ontal position on high trees in 
diffeient parts of the foiest, and m this way all tho vax ex- 
ported fiom Benguela and Loaiida is collected It is all the 
produce of fiee labour. A “piece of mediciuo” is tied I'ouud 
the tiunk of the tiee, and pi oves sufficient jnotect ion against 
thieves The natives seldom loheacli other, foi all believe that 
ceitam medicines can inflict disease and death , and though they 
consider that these are only known to a fow, thej’ act on the 
principle that it is best to lot them all alone The gloom of 
these forests strengthens the supeistitious feelings of the 
people In other quaiters, wheie they aie not subjected to this 
have heaid the chiefs issue ]n oclamations to the 
ettect, that leal witchciaft medicines had been placed at 
certain gaidens from which pioduce had been stolon , the thieves 


level S S sea ^ 

are so manv ^ lequues a inontli to come tliab distance But tliero 

fiom tWnuSl^ reliable conclusion 

pomtue enuents ibo Cliobo is sometiinos heaid of as flooded nbout fortv 

itivery toifcuS°Vbf°JpnV®^'*' rlw inundation reaches that point, hut 
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ri'^l.cd tho of the oidiuen^ chenns previously 

pWel there. 

iliift Liinij the lainy sca';'>n, gieat quantities of mushiooms 
%^o*e rirt ,ih. a.tia \U‘ie ca^eiJy rleeouied bj' my companions , 
the edibh isalwnj ^ fniind fjroiving out of ant-hills, and 

allaioH the diametm of tho cimvn of a hat; they aio quite 
white, anti loiy e\en vhen oaten law, tliej' occupj’^ an 

f\'*on^i%V iv^ron nf {he mtenoi , some, not edible, aie of a 
biilhant red, and olheis ato of {}jc same ]ifi;ht blue as the papei 
u-f 1 i)^ ics to put up then merlioines, 

Tlvjre u.H considiu ibic pleaijuic, in spite of lam and fevei, in 
this now scour rj Tlie deej> gloom contrasted sti ongly with the 
q|j j.hdoNS gl'iic of tho Kalaiiaii, which had left an indelible 
impm^-oion on my memory. Though dienched day by da}’- at 
fins time, and foi months aftorwaids, it was Jong befoie I could 
l>clio\e that ve were getting too much of a good thing Nor 
could I look at water being tlirown away without a slight, quick 
impre-'Sion flitting across tlie mind tliat ive were guilty of 
wMsting it Every now and then w’e emeiged fiom the deep 
gloom into a ])retiy little valley, having a damp portion m the 
middle; wdiich, thougli now’- filled with wmtei, at other times 
contains moisture enough foi w'ells only. These wells have 
shades ]»ut ovei them in tlie form of little huts 

We cro^'Sed, in canoes, a little novel -failing stieara, which 
passes by tho name Lefu]e, or “theiapid” It comes fiom a 
goodly high mountain, called Monakadzi (the woman), which 
gladdened our c}'es as it lose to oui sight about twenty or 
thirty miles to tho cast of oui coinse It is of an oblong 
shape, and seemed at least eight hunched feet above the 
plains Tile Lofuje piobably deiives its name fiom the rapid 
descent of the shoit couise it has to flow fiom Monakadzi 
to the Leeba 

The nunibei of little villages seemed about equal to the 
number of valleys At some we stopped and lested, the people 
becoming moie liberal as we advanced Otheis we found de- 
seited, a sudden panic having seized the inhabitants, though 
the drum of Manenko was kept beaten pietty constantly, m 
ordei to give notice of the appioach of great people When we 
had decided to lemam for tho night at any village, the inhabit- 
ants lent us tho roofs of then huts, whicli m foim resemble those 
of the Makololo, or a Chinaman’s flat, and can be taken off the 
walls at iileasure They lifted them off, and bi ought them to 
the spot w^e had selected as our lodging, and, when my men had 
propped them up with stakes, they weie then safely housed for 
tho night Eveiy one who comes to salute either Manenko or 
pui selves, mbs the upper parts of the arms and chest with 
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asFes , tliose wisL to show profounder reveience, put some 

also ou the face. . mi • 

"We found that eveiy village had its idols near it. This is the 

case all thiough the country of the Balonda, so that, when we 
came to an idol in the woods, we always knew that we weie 
within a quaiter of an hour of human habitations One very 
ugly idol we passed, lested on a horwontal beam jilaced on two 
upiight posts This beam was furnished with two loops of cord, 
as of a chain, to suspend ofteiings before it On lemarking to 
my companions that these idols had ears, but that they heaid 
not, etc , I learned that the Balonda, and even the Barotse, 
believe that divination may be pei formed by means of these 
blocks of wood and clay , and though the wood itself could not 
heal, the owneis had medicines by which it could be made to 
hear and give responses , so that if an enemy wei e approaching 
they would have full infoi mation Manenko having brought us 
to a stand, ou account of slight indisposition -and a desire to send 
foiwaid notice of our appioach to hei uncle, Tasked wh}^ it was 
necessaiy to send forwaid mfoi mation of our movements, if 
Sliinte had idols who could tell him eveiything^ “ She did it 
only,” ^ was the i eply It is seldom of much use to show one 
who woi ships idols the folly of idolatiy, without giving some- 
thing else as an object of adoiation instead They do not love 
them They fear them, and betake themselves to then idols 
only when in perplexity and dangei 

"Whilst delated, by Manenko’s management, among the Ba- 
londa villages, a little to the south of the town of Shinte, we 


were veil supplied bj- the villagers with sveet potatoes and 
green maize , Sambanza went to his mother’s village foi supplies 
of other food I was labouiing under fever, and did not find it 
very difficult to exeicise patience with hei whims , but it being 
Saturday, I thought we might as well go to the towm for Sunday 
(15th) “No; hei messenger must letuin from her uncle flist ” 
Being suie that the answer of the uncle w^ould be favourable, 
I thought we might go ou at once, and not lose two da^'S in the 
same spot “ No, it is our custom ,” and everything else I could 
urge vas ausw’eied in the genuine peitinacious lady style She 
giouud some meal foi me w’^ith hei own hands, and, when she 
nought it,, told me she had actuall^’^ gone to a village and 
egged cmn foi the jiurpose She said tins with an air as if the 
mil louf e must be drawm by even a stupid wLite man ' “ I knoiv 
bov to manage, don 1 1 ’> pt v.ms lefieshing to get food wdiich 
fould lie eaten without pioducmg the unpleasantness described 
Iw the Kev .7ohn Isewton of St Maiy’s, Woolnoth, Loudon, 

hi T ' ‘ he had no parUcu 
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wKen obliged to eat tbe same roots while a slave m the West 
Indies. The day (January 14 th) for a wonder was fair, and 
the sun shone, so as to allow us to dry our clothing and othei 
goods, many of which were mouldy and rotten fiom the long- 
continued damp The guns rusted, m S2nte of being oiled eveiy 
evening. 

Dniing the night we were all awakened by a teinfic sliiiek 
fiom one of Manenko’s ladies She piped out so loud and long 
that we all imagined she had been seized by a lion, and m}^ men 
snatched up their aims, which they always place so as to be 
leady at a moment’s notice, and ran to the rescue , but we found 
the alaim had been caused by one of the oxen thiusting his 
head into her hut, and smelling her , she had put hei hand on 
his cold wet nose, and thought it was all over with hei 

On Sunday afternoon messengers aiiived fiom Shinte, ex- 
pressing his apjirobation of the objects we had in view in our 
j'omney through his country, and that he was glad of the pios- 
liect of a way being opened by which white men might visit 
him, and allow him to pm chase ornaments at pleasure Ma- 
nenko now thieatened in sport to go on, and I soon afteiwaids 
perceived that what now seemed to me the dilly-dallymg way 
of this lady, was the proper mode of making acgiiamtauce with 
the Balonda , and much of the favour with which I was leceived 
in different places was owing to my sending foiwaid messengers, 
to state the object of our coming, befoie entering each town and 
village When we came m sight of a village, we sat down 
under the shade of a tree, and sent foiwaid a man to give notice 
who we were, and what weie oui objects The head-man of the 
village then sent out his priucijial men, as Shinte now did, to 
bid us Avelcome, and show us a tree undei which we might sleep 
Befoie I had jirofited by the rather tedious teaching of Manenko, 

I sometimes entered a village, and cieated unintentional alarm 
The villageis would continue to look upon us with suspicion as 
long as we remained Shinte sent us two large baskets of 
manioc, and six diied fishes Bfis men had the skin of a monkej', 
called in their tongue “ poluma” {Colobus gucrcza) of a let blaJc 
colour, except the long mane, which is puie white, it is said to 
be found ni the noith, in the countiy of Matiaiuvo, the para- 
mount chief of all the Balonda We learned fiom them, that 
they aie in the habit of piayiug to their idols when unsuccessful 
in killing game, 01 in any other enteipiise Thcj' beha\ed with 
1 eveience at our leligious sei vices This v ill ajipeai impoi taut, 
if the leadei lemembeis the almost total want of piayei and 
revel ence we encounteied in the south 

Our fi lends mfoinied us that Shinte would be highly hoimmed 
by the piesence of thieo white men in his lown at ouoo ivo 
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otEers Ead sent forward notice of tEeir approacE from anotEer 
quarter (tEe west) , could it Ee BartE or Kiapf ^ How plea^nt 
to meet witE Europeans in sucE an out-of-tEe-way region TEe 
rusE of tEougEts made me almost forget my fever. Aie tEey of 
tEe same colour as I am “ Yes , exactly so.”~And Eave tEe 
same Eair ?— " Is tEat Eair we tEougEt it was a wig , we never 
saw tEe like Eefoie, tEis wEite man must Ee of tEe soit tEat 
lives in tEe sea.” HencefoitE my men took tEis Eint, and 
always sounded my praises as a true specimen of tEe vaiiety of 
wkite men wEo live in tEe sea ‘‘ Only look at Eis Eair it is 
made quite stiaigEt by tEe sea-watei ^ ” 

I explained to tEem again and again tEat, wEen it was said 
we came out of tEe sea, it did not mean tEat we came from 
EeneatE tEe watei , but tEe fiction Eas been widely spread in 
tEe inteiior by tEe Mambari, tEat tEe real wEite men live in 
tEe sea, and tEe mytE was too good not to be taken advantage 
of by my companions , so, notwithstanding my injunctions, I 
believe that, when I was out of bearing, my men always lepre- 
sented themselves as led by a genuine merman “ Just see Eis 
Eair ' ” If I returned from walking to a little distance, they 
would remark of some to whom they had been holding forth, 
“ These people want to see youi Eair ” 

As the strangers had woolly Eair like themselves, I had to 
give up the idea of meeting anything more Euiopean than 
two half-caste Portuguese, engaged in tiading for slaves, ivoiy, 
and bees’-wax. 


IGth — After a short maicE we came to a most lovely valley 
about a mile and a half wide, and stietcEmg away eastwaids 
up to a low piolongation of Monakadzi A small stieam me- 
andeis doivn the centie of this pleasant green glen , and on a 
little nil, which flows into it from the western side, stands the 
town of Elabompo , or, as he likes best to be called, Shinte. 
(Lat 12° 37' 35" S., long 22° 47' E ) When Manenko thought 
the sun was high enough for us to make a lucky enti ance, we 
found the town emboweied in banana and other tropical tiees 
having great expansion of leaf, the stieets are straight, and 
present a complete contiast to those of the Bechuanas, which 
are all very tortuous. Here too we fiist saw native huts with 
squaie walls and round roofs TEe fences or walls of the courts, 
winch sunound the huts, are wonderfully straight, and made of 
upright poles a few inches apart, with stiong grass or leafy 
bushes neatly woven between In the courts were small plan- 
^tions of tobacco, and a little solanaceous plant which the 
Balonda use as a lelish, also sugar-cane and bananas Many of 
le ]>n es lave grown again, and tiees of the Ftcus indica family 
have been planted around, in order to give to the inhabitants q 
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plateful Jihadc ; tiiey legaid tins tiGe witli some soit of veneia- 
fion as a medmnie 01 cluirm Goats weie biowsing about, and, 
wliou ^^e made our appeal ance, a crowd of negioes, all fully 
armed. 1 an towards ns as if they wmuld eat us up, some had 
guns, but lire mannei in which they wmie held show^ed that the 
owmcis w'eie more accustomed to bows and arrow’^s than to white 
men's w’cajrons Afiei sui rounding and staring at us for an 
hour, they began to dispense 

The two native Poitugueso traders of w^hom we had heaid, 
had erected a little encampment opjiosite the place wdiere ouis 
was about to be made One of them, wdiose spine had been 
in]uied in j’onth, a lare sight in this countiy, came and visited 
ns I returned the visit nevt moining His tall companion had 
(hat sichlj' yellow hue wdiich made him look faiiei than myself, 
but Ins head w'as covcied with a ciop of unmistakeable wool 
They had a gang of young female slaves in a chain, hoeing the 
giound in fiont of their encampment to clear it of weeds and 
gi ass , these W'ei e purchased recently m Lobale, whence the 
traders had now come Theie were many Mambaii with them, 
and the establishment was conducted with that militaiy order 
which pel vades all the airangements of the Poituguese colonists 
A drum rvas beaten and tiumpot sounded at certain hours, quite 
in railitai}'- fashion It w^as the fiist time most of my men had 
seen slaves in chains “They aie not men’” they exclaimed 
(meaning they aie beasts), “ who treat their childieu so ’ ” 

Tlie Balouda are leal negroes, having much more wool on their 
heads and bodies than any of the Bechuana or Oaffie tubes 
They aie generally very dark in colour, but several aie to be 
seen of a lighter hue , many of the slaves who have been ex- 
ported to Brazil have gone from this legion, but while they 
have a geneial similaiity to the typical negio, I never could, 
from my own obsei vation, think that our ideal negro, as seen in 
tobacconists’ shops, is the true type A laige piopoition of the 
Balouda, indeed, liave heads somewhat elongated backwaids and 
upwaids, thick lips, flat noses, elongated ossa calces, etc , etc , 
but there are also many good-looking, well-shaped heads and 
persons amongst them 

llth, Tuesday — We w^eie honoured with a grand inception by 
Shinte about eleven o’clock Sambanza claimed the honour of 
piesentmg us, Manenko being slightly indisposed The native 
Poituguese and hlambari went fully aimed with guns, m order 
to give Shmte a salute, their diummei and trumpeter making 
all the noise that very old mstiuinents would produce The 
kotla, or place of audience, was about a bundled yards square, 
and two gi aceful specimens of a species of banian stood neai one 
cud 5 midsr one of tliese sat Siiinte, on a sort of tlirone coversd 
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with a leopaid’s skin Ho had on a checked jncliet, and a lull 
oi seal let haize edged with gieen, many stiings of laige beads 
hung fiom his neck, and his limbs weie coveied with iron and 
coppei armlets and biacelets, on his head ho woio a helmet 
' made of beads woven neatly together, and ci owned with a gieat 
bunch of goose feathers Close to him sat three lads with large 
sheaves of anows ovei their shoulders 

When we enteied the Icotla, the whole of Manenko’s party 
saluted Shinte by clajiping their hands, and Sam ban/a did 
obeisance bj'^ rubbing his chest and aims witli ashes One of 
the trees being unoccupied, I letieated to it foi the sake of the 
shade, and my whole pai ty did the same W'e wei e now about 
foitj’' yaids fiom the chief, and could see the whole ceremony 
The different sections of the tube came foiwaid m the same 
way that we did, the head-man of each making obeisance with 
ashes which he earned with him foi the purpose ; then came the 
soldieis, all aimed to the teeth, lunning and shouting towards 
us, with their swoids diawn, and their faces screwed up so as 
to appeal as savage as possilile, for the purpose, I thought, of 
tiying whether they could not make us take to our heels As 
we did not, they turned lound towards Shinto and saluted him , 
then letired When all had come, and weie seated, then began 
the cuiious capeiing usually seen in pichos. A man starts up, 
and imitates the most appioved attitudes observed in actual 
fight, — as if thi owing one javelin, leceiving another on the 
shield, spimging to one side to avoid a third, running back- 
waids 01 foiwaids, leaping, etc This ovei, Sambanza, and the 
spokesman of Hyamoana, stalked backwaids and foi wards in 
fiont of Shinte, and gave forth, in a loud voice, all they had 
been able to learn, either from myself or people, of my past 
histoiy and connection with the Makololo , the return of the 
captives , the wish to open the countiy to tiade , the Bible as a 
woid from heaven, the white man’s desiie foi the tribes to live 
in p^ce he ought to have taught the Makololo that fiist, for 
^e Balonda never attacked them, yet they had assailed the 
Balonda peihaps he is fibbing, perhaps not, they lather 

Balonda had good heai ts, and 
fi 1 ^®vei done haim to any one, he had better leceive 

a piofusion of beads, had a cloth so 
long that a boy cairied it aftei him as a train 

bpft "" bundled women, clothed in their 

nS oT SwIp J Profusion of red baize The chief 

vife of Shinte, one of the Matebele or Zulus, sat in front with a 

Bpeeches, these ladies buist forth into a sort of plaintive ditty; 
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blit it was impossible for any of ns to catch whethei it was in 
piaise of tlie speaker, of Shinte, or of tliemselves Tins was the 
OTst time I had evei seen females piesent in a public assembl}'^ 
In the south the women are not peimitted to enter the kotla, 
and even wlieu invited to come to a religious service there, 
would not entei until oideied to do so by the chief but heie 
they expiessed appiobation by clapping their hands, and laugh- 
ing to diffei on t sjioakoi s , and Shinte frequently turned round 
and spoke to them 

A pan ty of musicians, consisting of thiee diuinmeis and foui 
peifoimers on the piano, went lound the kotla seveial times, 
regaling us with then music The diums aie neatly caived 
fiom the tiunk of a tiee, and have a small hole in the side 
coveied with a bit of spider’s web the ends aie coveied with 
the skin of an antelojie pegged on , and when they wish to 
tighten it they hold it to the hie to make it contract the in- 
stiuments aie beaten with the hands 

The piano, named “inaiimba,” consists of two bais of wood 
placed side by side, heie quite stiaigbt, but, faithei noith, bent 
lound so as to lesemble half the tiie of a caiiiage-wheel , acioss 
these are placed about fifteen wooden keys, each of which is two 
01 three inches bioad, and fifteen 01 eighteen inches long , their 
thickness is legulated accoiding to the deepness of tlie note 
lequired each of the keys has a calabash beneath it , fiom tlie 
upper pait of each, a poi tion is cut off to enable them to embiace 
the bars, and foim hollow soundmg-boaids to the keys, which also 
aie of different sizes, according to the note lequiied, and little, 
di umsticks elicit the music Rajndity of execution seems much 
admiied among them, and the music is pleasant to the ear In 
Angola the Poituguese use the marimba in their dances 

When nine speakers had concluded then oiations, Shinte 
stood up, and so did all the people He had maintained ti ue 
Afiican dignity of mannei all the while, but my people lemaiked 
that he scai cely ever took his eyes off mo for a moment About 
a thousand people weie piesent, accoi ding to my calculation, 
and thiee hundied soldieis The sun had now become hot, and 
the scene ended by the Mambaii dischaiging tlicir guns 

—We weie awakened duiing the night by a message 
fiom Shinte, lequesting a visit at a veiy unseasonable hour 
As I was lUst in the sweating stage of an intei mittent, and the 
path to the town lay thiough a wet valle}^ I declined going 
Xolimbota, who knows their customs best, uiged me to go, but, 
independent of sickness, I hated woids of the night and deeds of 
darkness “I was neither a hj^aBna nor a witch ” Kolimbota 
thought that we ought to confoim to their wishes m ev'ory- 
thmg. I thought we ought to have some choice in the matter 
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as \rell, put liim into liigli dudgeon. However, at ten 

next morning we went, and weie led into the couits of Shinte, 
the walls of which were woven rods, all veiy neat and high 
Many tiees stood within the enclosuie and affoided a giateful 
shade These had been planted, foi we saw some lecently put 
in, with glass wound lound the tiiink to piotect them fiom the 
sun The othei wise waste coineisof the sheets weie planted 
with sugai-cane and bananas, which spiead then laige light 
leaves over the walls 

The Ficus indica tiee, under which we now sat, had veiy 
large leaves, but showed its lelationship to the Indian banian 
by sending do^vn shoots towards the gi ound Shinte soon came, 
and appealed a man of iipwaids of fift5’--five j’-eais of age, of 
frank and open countenance, and about the middle height He 
seemed in good humoui, and said he had expected yesterday 
“ that a man who came fiom the gods, would have appi cached 
and talked to him ” That had been my own intention in going 
to the leception, but when we came and saw the formidable 
prepaiations, and all his own men keeping at least foity yaids 
off from him, I yielded to the solicitations of mj^ men, and re- 
mained by the tiee opposite to that undei which he sat His 
remark confiimed my pievious belief that a fiank, open, feailess 
mannei is the most winnmg with all these Afiicans I stated 
the object of my journey and mission, and to all I advanced the 
old gentleman clapped his hands in appiobation He leplied 
through a spokesman , then all the company joined in the re- 
sponse by clappmg of hands too 

After the more serious business was over, I asked if he had 
ever seen a white man before He leplied, Never j you aie 
the very fust I have seen with a white skin and stiaight hair; 
your clothing too is diffeient fiom any we have ever seen ” 
They had been visited by native Portuguese and Mambari 
only 


On leaining fiom some of the people that “ Shinte’s mouth 
was bitter for want of tasting ox-fiesh,” I piesented liim with 
an ox, to his gieat delight, and as his countiy is so ivell 
adapted f 01 cattle, I advised him to begin a tiade in cows with 
the Makololo He was pleased with the idea , and when we 
retuined from Loanda, we found that he had piofited by the 
hint for he had got three, and one of them justified my opinion 
of the country foi it was moie l*e a puae heifei ioi fatness 
ad seen in Afiica He soon afterwaids sent us a 
‘ jj maize boiled, another of manioc-meal, and a 

feitility of the 

^ valleys heie, and so does the manioc, though 

o manure is ever applied We saw manioc attain a height of 
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six feet and iipwaids, and this is a plant ■which lequires the 
very best soil 

Din in" this time Manenko had been extieinely busy with all 
her peo])le in getting up a reiy inetty hut and couit-yaid, to be, 
as she said, hei lesidence always when white men were biought 
by her along the same path When she heaid that we had 
gii'en an ox to her uncle, she came foiwaid to us with the air 
of one wronged, and explained that “ This white man belonged 
to her, she had biought him heie, and therefoie the ox was 
heis, not Shinte’s ” She oideied hei men to bung it, got it 
slaughtered by them, and piesented hei uncle with a leg only. 
Shinte did not seem at all annoyed at the occuiience 

19 f/i — I was awakened at an eaily hour by a messenger from 
Shinte, but the thirst of a raging fever being just assuaged, 
b}'^ the bill sting foith of a copious iierspiiation, I declined going 
foi a few horns Violent action of the heait all the way to the 
town, did not piedispose me to be patient with the delay which 
then occuired, piobably on account of the divination being un- 
favouiable “They could not find Shinte ” When I returned to 
bed, auothei message was leceived, “ Shinte wished to say all he 
had to tell me at once ” This was too tempting an oiiei, so we 
went, and he had a fowl ready m his hand to piesent, also a basket 
of inamoc-meal, and a calabash of mead Referi mg to the con- 
stantlj^ recuiiing attacks of fever, he remaiked that it was the 
only thing which would pi event a successful issue to my journey, 
for he had men to guide me who knew all the paths which led to 
the white men. He had himself travelled far when a young 
man On asking what ho would recommend for the fever, 

“ Di ink plenty of the mead, and, as it gets in, it will drive the 
fevei out ” It was zather strong, and I suspect he liked the 
remedy pretty well, even though he had no fever He had 
always been a fiiend to Sebituane, and, now that his son 
Sekeletu was in his place, Shinte was not merely a fiiend but a 
father to him , and if a son asks a favour the father must give 
it He was highly pleased with the laige calabashes of claiified 
butter and fat which Sekeletu had sent him, and wished to 
detain Kolimbota, tliat he might send a present back to Seke- 
letu by his hands This proposition we afterwards discoveied 
was Kolimbota ’s own, as he had heaid so much about the 
ferocity of the tribes -through which we weie to pass, that he 
wished to save his slcin It will be seen fui ther on, that he 
was the only one of our party who leturned with a wound 

We were particulaily stiuck, in passing thiough the village, 
with the punctiliousness of manneis shown by the Balonda 
The inferiors, on meeting then superiois in the stieet, at once 
drop on their knees and lub dust on their aims and chest , they 

s 
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continwG tlie balutation of clcippm^ tbo liaiid'j iiutil tli6 grG<iL 
ones liave passed Sambanza knelt down in tins manner, till 
tbe son of Sbinte bad passed bim 

AVe seveial tunes saw tbe woman who occupies tbe ofBcc of 
diawer of watei foi Sbinte , sbe rings a bell as sbe passes along 
to give warning to all to keep out of bei way , it would be a 
giave offence for anj^ one to come neai bei, and exercise an evil 
influence by bis piosence on tbe diinlc of tbe cbief I suspect 
that offences of tbe slightest cbaractei among tbe poor, aic 
made the pretext foi selling them 01 tbeir clnldien to the 
Manibaii A young man of Lobale bad fled into tbe countiy of 
Sbinte, and located himself without showing himself to tbe 
chief This was consideied an offence sufficient to warrant bis 
being seized and offered foi sale while we weie there He had 
not reported himself, so the}'’ did not know the leason of bis 
lunning away from lus own chief, and that chief might accuse 
them of leceivmg a ciiminal It was cuiious to notice the effect 
of the slave-trade in blunting the moral susceptibility no chief 
in the south would tieat a fugitive in this way My men were 
hoiiified at the act, even though old Sbinte and bis council had 
some show of reason on their side , and both tbe Barotse and the 
Makololo declaied that, if the Balonda only Icnew of the policy 
pursued by them to fugitives, but few of the discontented would 
remain long with Shinte My men excited the wonder of his 
people, by stating that eveiy one of them had one cow at least 
in his possession 

Another incident, which occuiied while we were here, ma}' 
be mentioned, as of a character totally unkuoivn in the south 
Two childien, of seven and eight 3'ears old, went out to collect 
fiiewood a shoit distance from then parents’ home, which was 
a quaitei of a mile flora the village, and weie kidnapped, tbo 
distracted paients could not find a tiace of them This hap- 
pened so close to tbe town, where tbeie aie no beasts of piey, 
that we suspect some of the high men of Shinte’s court weie 
the guilty parties , they can sell them by night Tbe Mambaii 
erect large huts of a square shape to stow these stolen ones in, 
they aie well fed, but aired by night only The frequent liid- 
nappirig from outlying hamlets explains the stockades we' saw 
around them, the paients have no lediess, for even Shinte 
nmiself seems fond of working in tbe dark One night he sent 

01 me, thoug h I always stated I liked all my dealings to be 
a rove boaid V hen I came he piesented me with a slave-gnl 
n a lout ten yeais old , he said he had always been in the habit 
o presenting brs visitors with a child On my tbankmg him, 
and saying that I thought it wrong to take aw^y cbildr-en from 
then paients, that T wished him to give up this system alto- 
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gethGi’j and tiado in cattle, ivory, and bees’-wax, lie uiged tliat 
slie "was ‘ to be a cliild ’ to bung me water, and that a great 
man ongM to have a child foi the puipose, yet I had none As 
I leplied that I had four children, and should be veij*" soiry il 
my chief weie to take my little girl and give her away, and that 
I would prefer this cliild to remain and cairy water for her own 
mother, he thought I was dissatisfied with her size, and sent foi 
one a head taller , after many explanations of our abhorience of 
slavery, and how displeasing it must be to God to see His 
childien selling one another, and giving each other so much 
giief as this child’s mother must feel, I declined hei also If I 
could have taken her into my family foi the puipose of ins ti no- 
tion, and then returned her as a fiee woman, accoiding to a 
piomise I should have made to the parents, I might have done 
so , but to take hei away, and probably never be able to secuie 
hei letuin, would have pioduced no good effect on the minds of 
the Halonda , they would not then have seen evidence of our 
hatied to slaveiy, and the kind attentions of my friends would, 
as it almost always does m similar cases, have turned the poor 
thing’s head. The difference in position between them and us 
is as great as between the lowest and highest in England, and 
we know the effects of sudden elevation on wiser heads than 
hers, whose owners have not been born to it 

Shmte was most anxious to see the pictures of the magic- 
lantein, but fever had so weakening an effect, and I had such 
violent action of the heart, with buzzing in the ears, that I 
could not go for several days , when I did go foi the puipose, he 
had his iirincipal men and the same crowd of court beauties near 
him as at the leception The first picture exhibited was Abia- 
ham about to slaughter his son Isaac , it was shoivn as laige as 
life, and the uplifted knife was in the act of striking the lad , 
the Balouda men remarked that the pictine was much moie 
like a god than the things of wood or clay they woi shipped I 
explained that this man was the fiist of a lace to whom God 
had given the Bible we now held, and that among his children 
our Saviour appealed The ladies listened with silent awe , but 
when I moved the slide, the uplifted dagger moving towaids 
them, they thought it was to be sheathed m their bodies instead 
ef Isaac’s “ Mothei ^ mother ' ” all shouted at once, and off 
they lushed hei tei -skelter, tumbling pell-mell over each othei, 
and over the little idol-huts and tobacco-bushes wo could not 
get one of them back again Shmte, however, sat bravolv 
through the whole, and afteiwaids examined the instrument 
with inteiest An exiilanation was always added aftei each 
time of showing its powers, so that no one should imagine thoie 
was aught supernatural in it , and had Mr Murray, who kindly 
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brought it fiom hhighuid, ff<«j ns {►•I'ulsu'^ ,‘tf. »i/ h 
lolo and Balontla, lu‘ ut»uM h.ivj* L fu i 

tioii his gcnoiosny then t«r.(h. It ‘I'u « j.h 

instiuclion I ^^as cncj jtiossf] Ia j.j, n I'm |A I’. ^ p'h 

long distance^', for llio jfiu pa «.f * . is t ru f i., * - I 

healing the oxplannfinns 

One cannot get au ay qintKh fiAsn thf < j.,< { , "* • ' L! * 
have the honoin of ^iiangita lo nhiu' sn Ua'a isP /« , I tire 
Ave had an additional cauM* of d<da% ju fu jur ,t i u t t" ‘v- 
four horns nG%ei clapped without lu'tv^ tsa, t‘%j r>.‘l ii t* M 
affected by the dampness. ‘u,i<'!'al ir<»-'t utn* at* h^‘ ••ra rj| 
lusty, clothing mildewed, and '-diops jpoutu , lav t 

now' so rotten tind so full of »'niall h‘'h' , th n r\t *1 *<a. >; t id*.ow« j 
caused a fine mist to dcstctul 0*1 m^ blusd'*'*, and ma'i** t 0 faiii 
to covci the head with it llc.U}' dew** lay on (iftithi's* iu 
the 11101 mug, even iiMidc the (out , tlure nLonly a ‘hf>. j f.j.n 
of sunshine 111 the afternoon, and e\cn that m s * inl‘Uinpt<.i b> 
thiindei-show'ois that wo cannot dry oui iK'ldinii 

The w'liids coming from the noith, a!wa^‘^ In mg ho'vy ch'^udn 
and ram, in the south, the onl} heaw i.iins n nu'i’d nio 
which come^fiom the north-east 01 ca^^t Tlic thcimmiK.ter falL 
as low as 72 ° when tlieio is no bumdiit»o, tliough, whon the 
weatuer m fan, the piotcctcd theiinmnctcr gcnertlh i'M'Os" 

8 ^ , even in the mornings and cicnin^i, 

1 Ti expected to have sUitcd to-day, but S unbmr.n 
nVmtJr^ been sent off early in the moimng for guides, uitunied 
of w^d diunlc Tins was the first case 

hov-floo /“^'^•^ication wo had scon in this region. The 

Sr; on/'" ^ btuiierying than 

^ci-hibbois are gieat sleofws; 
This en their faces sound ailcep 

than 7qtofir+^ postuie was ascribed, by no le^s an autlmnty 

beer weie believed “to lie upon then backs” 

bambanza had got into a state of inehnation from induhn'n*^ 

muTrmoiTnowrM^+f^ which Shinto piesented to us. w'hich is 
from his incolipi J + boyaloa As far as w'o could collect 

preparLou S W« T ^ time for 

for ry useri tho l l^^^^self was busy getting some meal ready 

staggered to Maupnlrn’o 1 advice and remain Sambanza 
misflX lo™ CoL" Bho howew, who hod nex or pro- 
wler wrath to keen it wim ^jO^sy-him, had not been “uuisiug 
te, and put him^to bed bundled him into the 
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A"? tlio ]«''! proof of fiicndslnp, Slinite came into my tent, 
tlioiucli Jt could scarcely contain moio than one pei son, looked 
at all f ho cuiiosdies, iho quicksilver, the looking-glass, books, 
haii-buishes, comb, vatch, ole , etc , with the gieatest mteiest, 
then closing the font, so that none of his own people might 
^ce fho oviiavasnnce of which he was about to be guilty, he 
diew out flora his clothing a string of beads, and the end of a 
conical shell, which is considcied, in regions far from the sea, 
of as great value as tlie Loid Mayor’s badge is in London, He 
hung it round my neck, and said, “ Theie, now you /fave a pioof 
of my fiiendshiji ” 

M}' men infoiraed me, tlmt these shells are so highly valued 
in this quartci, as evidences of distinction, that foi two of them 
a slave might be bonglit, and five would be consideied a hand- 
some pi ICO foi an eIo])hant’s tusk worth teu pounds At oui' 
last inteivicw old Sliintc pointed out oui puncqial guide, In- 
temesG, a man about fifty, who was, he said, oideied to remain 
by us till we should leacli tlie sea . that I had now left Sekeletu 
far behind, and must heneefoi th look to Shinte alone for aid, 
and that it vould always be most cheei fully rendeied This 
was only a polite wmy of evpiessiug his wishes foi my success. 
It was tlie good w'^oids oui}' of the guides which were to aid me 
fi-om the next chief, Katema, on to the sea , they were to turn 
back on 1 caching him, but he gave a good supply of food for the 
journey befoie us, and, after mentioning as a reason for letting 
us go even now, that no one could say we had been driven away 
fiom the town, since w'e had been seveial days with him, he 
gave a most heaity salutation, and w'e paited with the wish 
that God miglit bless him. 
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Leave Shinte-Manioc-gai dens —Mode of prepaiing tlie poisonous kind 
— Its geneial use — Piesents of food — Punctiliousness of the 
Balonda — Their idols and superstition — Diess of the Balonda — 
Villages beyond Lonaje— Cazembe — Our guides and the Makololo 
— Xi^ht rains — Inquiiies for English cotton goods — ^Inteniese's 
fiction— Visit fiom an old man — Theft— Indus tiy of our guide— 
Loss of pontoon — Plains coveied with -nater — ^Affection of the 
Balonda for their motheis — A night on an island — The grass on 
the plains — Souice of the iiveis — Loan of the roofs of huts — A 
halt — Poi tility of the countiy through which the Lokalueje flows 
— Omnnoious fish — Natives’ modes of catching them — The village 
of a half-biothei of Ivatema, his speech and present— Oui guide’s 
perveisiti — IMozenkva’s pleasant home and family — Gleai vatei 
of the flooded luers — A mes&enger fioin Katema — Quendende’s 
’’illago, his kindness — Ciop of vool — Meet people fiom the toun of 
Matiamvo — Fiieside talk— Matiamvo’s character and conduct — 
Picsentation at Katemas court, his present, good sense, and 
ajipeaiaiico — Interview on the following day — Cattle — A feast and 
a Makololo dance— An est of a fugitive— Dignified old courtier — 
Katema’sj lax government — Cold wind fiom the north — Canaries 
and other ■Jingnig birds — Spideis, their nests and webs — ^Lake 
Ditolo — Piadition - Sagacity of ants 


— IjT.avi\g- Sluntc, with eight of his men to aid in carry- 
ing 0111 luggage, ve pas-^ed, m a iioitlieily duection, down the 
h-n-h lalkyon winch the town stands, then went a little to 
C’C vo't ihiuugh pietty open foiest, and slept at a village of 
iVib.nria 111 ibe morning ue had aline lange of gieen hills 
SaViisho on our light, and weie infoimed that they were 
rathci thickly inhahiied by the people of Shinte, who worked 
in ncn. the oie of which abounds in these hills 
The country through which we passed, possessed the same 
lo'inral chaiacbi of flatness and foiest that vte noticed befoie 
■ he ocil isdoik. With a tinge of led, in some places it might 


Uj rJl-l res aid appeare-i very feitile Eveiy vallej' con- 
1,1!? r i igr-, of twenty or thiitv huts, with gaidens of manioc, 
afie 11 Iroked upon as the stall of life Very little 




itu>*ar ,3 requi'fd for its culti\ation The eaith is di awn up 
1 Bo CtW i.g bed", ab ut three feet bioad and one in height, and 
planted pieces of the mainoc-stalk, at four feet 
z\--y ,v wop ( f be ms, nr giound-nuts, is sown between them, 
i.v 1 \riHn iiu it are reape 1 , the hind aiound the manioc is clegied 
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nf xrceds In finm teu to eighteen months aftei planting, 
accouhng to the (luality of the soil, the loots aie fit foi food 
Theie IS no necessity foi leaping soon, as the loots do not be- 
come bitter and diy until aftei thiee yeais 'When a ■woman 
take<3 up the loots. she thrusts a piece or two of the uppei stalks 
into the hole she lias made, diaws back tlie soil, and a new ciop 
IS theieby begun. The plant giows to a height of six feet, and 
every pait of it is useful the leaves may be cooked as a vege- 
table The loots aie from thiee to four inches in diameter, and 
fioin twelve to eighteen inches long. 

Tlieie are two vaiieties of the manioc 01 cassava — one sweet 
and wholesome, theothei bitter and containing poison, but much 
moie speedy in its giowth than the foimei This last pioperty 
causes its perpetuation When we leached the village of 
Kapende, on the banks of the iivulet Lonaje, we veie piesented 
witli so much of the poisonous kind, that we weie obliged to 
leave it To got iid of the poison the peojile place it foui daj'S 
in a pool of watei It then becomes pai iially decomposed, and is 
taken out, stiipped of its skin, and OAjiosed to the sun When 
dned, it is easily pounded into fine wJute meal, closely lesom- 
blmg staich, which has either a little of the peculiai taste 
aiising horn decomjiosition, 01 no moie fiavoni than staich 
When intended to be used as food, this meal is stnied into boil- 
ing water they put as much m as can be moistened, one man 
holding the vessel and the other stiiiiug the poiiidge with all 
his might. This is the common mess of the countiy Though hun- 
gijg we could just manage to swallow it with the aid of a little 
honey, which I shared with ray men as long as it lasted It is 
veiy unsavomy (ScoUzcc weish) , and no maitei how much one 
may eat, two houi s aftei wai ds he is as h ungi y as ever 'When less 
meal IS employed, the mess is exactly like a basm of staich in 
the hands of a laundiess , and if the staich were made fiom 
diseased potatoes, some idea might be formed of the Balonda j)or- 
iidge, which hunger alone foiced us to eat Santuiu foibade 
his nobles to eat it, as it caused coughing and expectoiation 

Our chief guide, Intemese, sent oideis to all the villages 
aiound our loute that Shinte’s fiiends must have abundance of 
provisions Our progiess was im2ieded by the time lequisite foi 
communicating the chief’s desiie, and consequent piepaiation 
of meal We received fai moie food fiom Shmte’s people than 
fiom himself Kapende, for instance, piesented two laige bas- 
kets of meal, three of manioc-roots steeped and diied m the sun 
and leady to be converted into flour, three fowls and seven eggs, 
with thiee smoke-diied fishes, and otheis gave with siimini 
liberality I gave to the head-men small bunches of my stock of 
beads, with an apology that we were now on our waj’' to the 
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maiket for these goods. The picsent was ahvnjs politely le- 

CGlVCd 

We had an oi^poitunity of obseiving that oiir guides hod 
much, more etignette than any of the tubes farther south 
They gave ns food, but nronld not partake of it -svhen -we had 
cooked it , nor ironld they eat then own food in our iiresence 
When it was cooked they retiied into a thiclcet, and ate then- 
porridge , then all stood np, and clapped theii hands^ and praised 
Intemese for it. The Makololo, who ai e accustomed to the most 
fiee and easy manneis, held out handfuls of what they had 
cooked 10 any of the Balonda near, but thej' refused to taste 
They aie veiy punctilious in their manneis to each other. Each 
hut has its own file, and when it goes out they make it afiesh 
for themselves lather than take it fiom a neighbour, I believe 
much of this aiises from supeistitious feais In the deep, dark 
foiests near each village, as alieady mentioned, 5^011 see idols in- 
tended to repiesentthe human head or a lion, or a crooked stick 
smeared with medicine, or simply a small pot of medicine in a 
little shed, or miniature huts with little mounds of earth 
m them. But in the daiker recesses we meet vith human faces 
cut m the hark of trees, the outlines of which, with thebeaid®, 
closely lesemble those seen on Egyptian monuments. Eieqnent 
cuts are made on the trees all along the paths, and offerings of 
small pieces of manioc-ioots, or eais of maize, are placed on 
branches Theie aie also to be seen every few miles heaps of 
sticks, which are treated in caiin fashion, by eveiy one thi ow- 
ing a small branch to the heap m passing , or a few sticlcs are 
placed on the path, and each passer-by turns from his couise, and 
forms a sudden bend m the road to one side It seems as if then 
minds v ere ever m doubt and diead in these gloomy lecesses 
of the forest, and that they weie striving to propitiate, by their 
ofTeiings, some supeuor beings lesiding theie. 

The dress of the Balonda men consists of the softened skins 
of small animals, as the jackal or wild cat, hung before and 
behind from a girdle round the loins The dress of the women 
m of a nondesciipt character , but they were not immodest, 
ihey stood before us as perfectly unconscious of any indecorum 
as we could be with our clothes on But, while ignorant of 
their own deficiency, they could not maintain their gravity at 
the sight of the nudity of my men behmd Much to the annoy-* 

x-j gnls laughed outiight when 

ever then backs were turned to them 

Mter crossing the Lona]e, we came to some pretty villages, 

villages usually are, m bananas, shrubs, 

we formed our en- 

campment in a nest of serpents, one of which bit one of our men, 
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but tlio wound was haiiiiless. The peoide of the surioundjng 
villages prc<=:GntPcl iis with large quantities of food, in obedience 
to the mandate of Shinto, Mitliout expecting any equivalent 
One Village had lately been tiansfeiied hithei fiom the countiy 
of ^fatiamvo Tliov, of couise, continue to acknowledge him as 
]iai amount chief, but ilie frequent instances which occur of 
people changing finm one part of the countrjT- to another, show 
that the gieat chiefs possess only a limited power The only 
|>ecTilianty we obsoived in these people is the habit of plait- 
ing the bcaid into a thieefold coid 

The town of the Balonda chief, Cazembe, was pointed out to us 
as lying to the N E and by E fiom the town of Slnnte, and 
gieat numbers of people m thisquaitei have gone tliitbei foi 
tliepmpo*^c of pni chasing coppei anklets, made at Cazembe’s, 
and icpoit the distance to be about five days’ joniney. I made 
inqniiies of some of the oldest inhabitants of the villages at 
wlucli ve weie staying, lespecting the visit of Peioiia and 
Laceida to that town An old giej^-lieaded man leplied that 
they had often hcaid of whito men befoie, but nevei bad seen 
one, and added that one bad come to Cazembe when oin lufoim- 
ant was j'onng, and letnined again without euteiing this part 
of the connti}'. The peojile of Cazembe aie Balonda or Baloi, 
and his countij’’ lias been teiined Londa, Lnuda, 01 Lui, by the 
Poi tuguese. 

It was alwaj'-s difficult to get oui guides to move away fiom a 
place With the authoiity of the chief, they felt as comfoi table 
as king's messengeis could, and were not disposed to forego the 
pleasure of living at fiee quarteis My Makololo friends weie 
but ill drilled as yet , and since they had never left their own 
country befoie, excoiit for pni poses of plundei, they did not take 
leadily to the peaceful system we now meant to follow They 
either spoke too impeiiously to stiangers, or, when lepioved for 
that, were disposed to follow the dictation of eveiy one we met 
AVhen Intemese, our guide, refused to stir towaids the Leeba on 
the 31st of Januaiy, they would make no effort to induce him 
to go , but, having ordeied them to get ready, Intemese saw the 
preparations, and soon followed the example It took us about 
four hours to cross the Leeba, which is consideiably smaller 
here than wheie we left it,— indeed, only about a hundred yaids 
wide It has the same daik mossy hue The villagers lent ns 
canoes to effect our passage , and, having gone to a village 
about two miles beyond the river, I had the satisfaction of 
getting observations for both longitude and latitude— for the 
former, the distance between Saturn and the Moon, and for the 
latter a meiidian altitude of Canopus Long 32° 57' E , lat. 

12° 6' 6" S 
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These %veie the only oppoitunities I hcid of ascei tciiiiing my 
'wheieahonts m this pait of Londa. Again and again did I take 
-out the instruments, and, inst as all Tv'as light, the stars wculd 
be stiddenl}’’ obscured by clouds I had nevei observed so gieat 
an amount of cloudiness in any pait of the south 00110117 , ard 
as foi the lams, I believe that years at Kolobeng would not have 
made my little tent so rotten and thin as one month had done 
tin Londa I never obseived in the south, the heavy night and 
eaily morning rains we had in this country. They often continued 
all night, then became heavier about an liour before dawn Or 
if fail during the night, as day drew nigh, an extremely heavy, 
still, pouring lain set in without warning Five out of eveiy 
SIX days we had this pouring lain, at or neai bieak of day, for 
months togethei , and it soon beat my tent so thin, that a mist 
fell thiough on my face and made everything damp The rains 
weie occasionally, but not always, accompanied with very loud 
tliunder 


Ftbiuary 1 st — This day we had a fine view of two hills 
called Pill (Peeii), meaning “ two, on the side of the iivcr we 
had left The countiy there is named Mokwankwa And there 
Inteinese infoinied us one of Shiute’s children was bom, 
when he was in his piogiess southwards fiom the countiy of 
Matiamvo This pait of the countiy, would thus seem not to 
have been inhabited by the peoxile of Shiute, at any very remote 
pel rod He told me himself that he had come into his xiresent 
countiy by command of Matiamvo. 


Hcie we were surjiiised to hear English cotton cloth much 
more eagerly inquned after than heads and ornaments They 
arc more in need of clothing than tiie Bechnana tribes living 
adiacent to the Kalahari Deseit, who have plenty of skins for 
the purpose Animals of all kinds are rare here, and a veiy 
small piece of cabco is of gieat value 

In the midst of the heavy rain, which continued all the morn- 
uug, lutemese sent to say he was laid up with pains in the 
stomach, and must not he disturbed , hut when it cleaied up 
about eleven, I saw oui fiiend walking off to the village, and 
talking with a very lond voice On re]pi caching him for telling 
an nr truth, he turned it off with a laugh, by saying be really 
had a complaint in his stomach, which I might cnie by slano-b- 
tei mg one of the oxen and allowing him to eat beef He was 
emdenily levelling in the abundance of good food the chief’s 
^ ouleis bi ought us And he did not feel the shame I did when 
I gave a few heads only, m return for laige baskets of meal 
A yeiy old man visited us heie with a present of maize. like 
the otners he had nevei hefoie seen a white man, and when 
conveismg with him, some of tl-e young men remarked that the3 
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were the Uae ancients, for tliej^ liad now seen more wondeiful 
tilings than then forefatheis 

One of Intehiese’s men stole a fowl given me by the lady of 
the village When chaiged with the theft, eveiy one of Inte- 
mese’s paity vociferated his innocence, and indignation at being 
suspected, continuing then loud assevei ations and gesticulations 
for some minutes. One of my men, Loyanke, went off to the 
village, brought the lady who had presented the fowl to identify 
it, and then pointed to the hut in which it was hidden The 
Balonda collected round him, evincing gi eat wiath , but Loyanke 
seized iiis baltleaxe in the piopei mannei for striking, and, 
placing himseK on a little hillock, soon made them modeiate 
their tones Intemese then called on me to send one of my 
people to seaich the huts, if I suspected his people The man 
sent soon found it, and bi ought it out, to the confusion of Inte- 
mese and the laughter of our party This incident is mentioned 
to show that the greater supeistitiou which exists here, does 
not lead to the practice of the virtues We never met an in- 
stance like this, of theft from a white man among the Makololo, 
though they complain of the Makalaka as addicted to pilfering 
The honesty of the Bakwams has been aheady noticed Piob- 
ably the estimation in which I was held as a public benefactoi, 
in which character I was not yet knovm to the Balonda, may 
account foi the saciedness with which my property was always 
tieated before But other incidents which happened subse- 
quently, showed, as well as this, that idolateis are not so vii- 
tuous as those who have no idols 

As the people on the banks of the Leeba were the last of 
Shmte’s tube over which Intemese had power, he was natuiallj' 
anxious to remain as long as possible He was not idle, but 
made a large wooden moitar and jiestle for his wife dm mg our 
journey. He also caived many wooden spoons and a bowl , theni 
commenced a basket, but as what he considered good living was, 
anything but agreeable to us, who had been accustomed to milk 
and maize, we went forward on the 2nd without him He soon 
followed, but left our pontoon, saying it would be brought by the 
head-man of the village This was a great loss, as we after- 
wards found , it lemained at this village more than a yeai, and 
when we letuined, a mouse had eaten a hole in it 

AVe entered on an extensive plain beyond the Leeba, at least 
twenty miles broad, and covered with water, ankle deep in the 
shallowest paits. We deviated somewhat from our NAV comse 
by the diiection of Intemese, and kept the hills Pm neaily on 
our light during a great part of the hrst day, m ordei to avoid 
the still more deepty flooded plains of Lobale (Luval on the 
"vvest. These, according to Intemese, are at present impassable 
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on account of being thigh deep The plains aie so perfectly 
level that lain-watei, which this was, stands upon them for 
months together They were not flooded by the Leeba, for that 
was still far within its banks Heie and theie, dotted ovei the 
smface, are little islands, on which grow stunted date-bushes and 
sciaggy tiees The plains themselves aie coveied with a thick 
sward of grass, which conceals the watei, and makes the flats 
appeal like great pale j^ellow-colouied piairie-lands, with a cleai 
hoiizon, except wheie interrupted here and theie by tiees The 
deal lain- water must have stood some time among the grass, for 
great numbers of lotus-floweis were seen in full blow ; and the 
luns of water tortoises and ciabs weie obseived . othei animals 
also, which piey on the fish that find then way to the plains 
The continual splashing of the oxen keeps the feet of the iider 
constantly wet, and my men complain of the perpetual moisture 
of the paths by which we have travelled in Londa, as softening 
their horny soles The only information we can glean is fiom 
Intemese, who points out the diffeient localities as we pass along, 
and among the rest “ Mokala a Mama,” his “ mama’s home ” 
It was intei esting to hear this tall gi ey-headed man i ecall the 
memories of boyhood All the Makalaka children cleave to the 
mother in cases of separation, or removal ficm one part of the 
country to another This love for mothers does not argue 
superior morality in other respects, or else Intemese has for- 
gotten any injunctions his mama may have given him not to tell 
lies The respect, however, with which he spoke of her, was 
c[uite chaiacteiistic of his race The Bechuanas, on the con- 
trary, caie nothing for their mothers, but cling to their fathers, 
especially if they have any expectation of becoming heirs to then 
cattle Our Baliwain guide to the lake, Rachosi, told me that 
his mother lived in the country of Sebituane, but, though a good 
specimen of the Bechuanas, he laughed at the idea of going so 
far as from the Lake Ngami to the Ohobe, merely for the x'^nr- 
pose of seeing her Had he been one of the Makalaka, he never 
would have parted from her 

AVemade our beds on one of the islands, and were wretchedly 
sujiplied with firewood The booths consti ucted by the men were 
but sorry sheltei, for the rain poured down without intermission 
till mid-day There is no drainage for the prodigious masses of 
water on these xfiains, except slow percolation into the different 
feeders of the Leeba, and into that river itself The quantity of 
vegetation has prevented the country fiom becoming furrowed 
by many rivulets or “ nullahs ” Were it not so remarkably fiat 
the drainage must have been effected by torrents, even m smte 
of the matted vegetation 

That these extensive plains are covered with glasses only, and 
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the little islands \nth but sciaggy tiees, may be accounted for 
by tbe fact, observable eveiywbeie in this countiy, that, where 
water stands for any length of time, trees cannot live. The 
want of speedy diainage destroys them, and injures the giowth 
of those that are planted on the islands, for they have no depth 
of earth not subjected to the souiing influence of the stagnant 
water The plains of Lobale, to the west of these, are said to 
bo much moie extensive than any we saw, and their vegetation 
posse^’^es similar peculiaiities When the stagnant ram-water 
has all soaked in, as must happen dming the months in which 
theie is no rain, tiavelleis are even put to stiaits foi want of 
water. This is stated on native testimony, but I can veiy well 
believe that level plains, m which neither wells nor gullies are 
met with, may, after the diy season, present the opposite ex- 
ti erne to what we witnessed Water, however, could always be 
got by digging, a pi oof of which we had on our leturn when 
bi ought to a stand on this vei3>’ plain by seveie fever about 
twelve miles from the Kasai my men dug down a few feet, and 
found an abundant supply , and we saw on one of the islands 
the gaiden of a man who, in the diy season, had drunk water 
fiom a well m like mannei. Plains like these cannot be in- 
habited while the piesent system of cultivation lasts The 
population is not jet so very laige as to need them They find 
gaiden-giound enough on the gentle slopes at the sides of the 
rivulets, and possess no cattle to eat off the millions of acies 
of fine hay we weie now wading thiough. Any one who has 
visited the Cape colony, will undei stand me when I say that 
these immense crops lesemble sown glasses more than the tufty 
vegetation of the south 

I would heie lequest the paiticular attention of the reader 
to the phenomena these periodically deluged plains piesent, 
because they have a most important bearmg on the physical 
geography of a veiy large poitionof this countiy The plains 
of Lobale, to the west of this, give rise to a gieat many sti earns, 
winch unite, and foim the deep, nevei -failing Chobe Similar 
extensive iiats give biith to the Loeti and Kasai, and, as we 
shall see further on, all the riveis of an extensive legion owe 
their origin to oozing bogs, and not to fountains 

When leleased from our island by the ram ceasing, we 
maiched on, till we came to a ridge of dry inhabited land m the 
N W The inhabitants, accoiding to custom, lent us the loofs 
of some huts to save the men the trouble of booth-making I 
suspect that the stoiy in Park’s Travels , of the men lifting up 
the hut to place it on the lion, lefeired to the roof only. We 
leave them for the villageis to leplace at them leisure No 
payment is expected for the use of them By night it rained 
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so copiously, that all oui beds weie flooded fiom below , and 
fiom this time loitb we always made a fuiiow lound cacn bootli, 
and used the eai th to laise our sleeping-places My men tuiued 
out to woik in the uet most willingly, indeed they always did. 
I could not but contrast then conduct mtli that of Iutomc«e 
He was thoioughly imbued with the slave spiiit, and lied on all 
occasions vithout compunction. Untiuthfulness is a soit of 
lefuge foi the weak and oppiessed AVe expected to move on 
the Ith, but he declaied that we weie so near Hatema’s, if ve 
did not send forwaid to appiise that chief of our approach, he 
would ceitainly impose a fine It lained the whole day, so we 
weie leconciled to the delay, but on Sunday, the 5th, he let us 
know that we weie still two days distant fiom Ka tenia AA^e 
unfoi tunately could not manage Avithout him, for the conn tiy 
was so deluged, we should have been bi ought to a halt befoie 
we went many miles, by some deep valley, evei y one of which 
was full of watei Inteinese contmued to plait his basket v itli 
all his might, and would not come to our leligious seivice He 
seemed to be afiaid of our incantations , but was always men}’’ 
and jocular 

Qth — Soon aftei staitiug weciossed a bianch of the Lokalueie 
by means of a canoe, and in the afternoon passed over the mam 
stieam by a lilce conveyance The foimei, as is the case with 
all blanches of livers m this country, is called huaua Halueje 
(child of the Kalueje) Hippoj)otami exist in the Lokalueje, so 
it may be infeiied to be peiennial, as the inhabitants asserted 
AVe cannot judge of the size of the stieam fiom what we now 
saw It had about foity yaids of deep fast-flowing watei, but 
piobably not moie than half that amount in the dry season 
Besides these, we ciossed numeious feedeis in our NNAA’' 
couise, and, theie bemg no canoes, got freq^uently wet in the 
couise of the day The oxen in some places had then heads 
only above watei, and the stream flowing ovei their backs wetted 
our blankets, which we used as saddles The aim-pit was the 
only safe spot for can yin g the watch, foi theie it was pieserved 
from lains above and watei s below The men on foot crossed 
these gullies holding up then buidens at arms’ length 

The Lokalueje winds from north-east to south-west into the 
Leeba The country adjacent to its banks is extieinely fine and 
feitile, with here and there patches of forest or clumps of mao'* 
nificent tiees The villageis thiough whose gardens we passed 
continue to sow and leap all the year lound The giams as 
mviize, \oihii {Penmsetum tyjyhoidcvAn), lokesh or millet aietn 
be see,! et all etape of tbe.r g.oW-some just upeIXleT? 
this time the Makololo crops are not half-giown Mv com 
pamons, who have a good idea of the diffeient qualities of soils, 
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exinessed the greatest admuation of tlie agiicultiual capabilities 
of tlio whole of Londa, and here they weie loud m then praises 
of the pastuiage. They have an accinate idea of the vaiieiies 
of grasses best adapted foi diffeient kinds of stock, and lament 
because heie there are no cows to feed off the iich gieen ciop, 
which at this time iinpai ts special beantj?- to the landscape 

Gieat numbers of the omnivorous feeding fish, Glams sihiris, 
01 mosala, spiead themselves ovei the flooded plains, and, as the 
vateis letire, tl3>’ to find then way back again to the iiveis 
The Balonda make eaithen dykes and hedges across the outlets 
of the retreating wateis, leaving onl}’- small spaces through 
which the chief part of the watei flows In these open spaces 
they plant creels, similar in shape to oim own, into which the 
fisli can enter, but cannot leturn They secuie laige quantities . 
of fish in this way, which, when smoke-di led, make a good relish t 
foi then othei wise insipid food They use also a weir of mats 
made of reeds sewed togethei , with but half an inch between > 
each. Open spaces are left foi the insei tion of the creels as 
before 

In still water, a fish-tiap is emploj^ed of the same shape and' 
plan as the common round wire mouse-tiap, which has an open- 
ing surrounded with wiies pointing inwaids This is made of 
reeds and supple wands, and food is placed inside to attiact the 
fish 

Besides these means of catching fish, they nse a hook of non' 
without a baib , the point is bent inwaids instead, so as not to 
allow the fish to escape Nets are not so common as in the 
Zonga and Leeambye, but they kill lai ge quantities of fishes by 
means of the biuised leaves of a shrub, which may he seen' 
planted beside eveiy village m the couutiy 

Oil the 7th we came to the village of Sodna Molopo, a half- 
bi other of Katema, a few miles beyond the Lokalueje When 
we went to visit him, we found him sitting, with about one bun- 
dled men He called on Iiitemese to give some account of us, 
though no doubt it had been done in piivate hefoie He theni 
pionounced the following sentences — “The journey of the white' 
man is veiy propei, but Shinte has disturbed us by showing the' 
path to the Makololo who accompany him He ought to have' 
taken them thiough the countiy without showing them the' 
towns We are afraid of the Makololo ” He then gave us a 
handsome piesent of food, and seemed peiplexed by my sitting 
down familial ly, and giving him a few of oui ideas. When wo 
left, Intemese continued busily imparting an account of all we 
had given to Shinte and Masiko, and instilling the hope, that 
Soana Molopo might obtain as much as they had leceived Ac- 
coidingty, when we expected to move on the morning of the 
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8tli we got some Lints about tbe ox which Soana Molopo ex* 
pected to eat, but we recommended him to get the bieed ot 
cattle for himself, seeing his country was so well adapted lor 
1 earing stock Intemese also refused to move, he, moi cover j 
tiled to frighten us mto parting with an ox, by saying that 
Soana Molopo would send forward a message that we were a 
marauding partj^, but we packed up and went on without him 
We did not absolutely need him, but he was useful in pi eventing 
the inhabitants of secluded villages from betaking themselves to 
flight We wished to be on good terms with all, and therefoie 
put up with oui guide’s peccadilloes His good word lespecting 
us had considerable influence, and he was always asked if we 
had behaved oui selves like men on the way. The Makololo aie 
viewed as gieat savages, but Intemese could not 3ustly look with 
scorn on them, for he has the maik of a laige gash on his arm, 
got in fighting , and he would never tell the cause of battle, but 
boasted of his powers as the Makololo do, till asked about a scai 
on his back, betokening anything but biaveiy 

Intemese was useful in cases like that of Monday, when we 
came upon a whole village in a foiest enjoying their noonday 
nap Oui sudden appeal ance in then midst so tenified them, 
that one woman nearly went into convulsions from fear. When 
they saw and heard Intemese, then ten 01 subsided 
As usual, we were caught by lains after leaving Soana Mo- 
lopo’s, and made our booths at the house of Mozinkwa, a most 
intelligent and friendly man belonging to Hatema He had a 
fine laige garden in cultivation, and well hedged lound He 
had made the walls of his compound, 01 com ty aid, of branches 
of the banian, which, taking root, had grown to be a live hedge 
of that tiee Mozinkwa’s wife had cotton growing all lound 
hei premises, and several plants used as relishes to the insipid 
poiiidge of the countiy She cultivated also the common castor- 
oil plant, and a larger shrub {Jati ojplia ciw cas), which also yields 
apuigative oil Here, however, the oil is used for anointing^ 
the heads and bodies alone We saw in her garden likewise the^ 
Indian biingalls, yams, and sweet potatoes Seveial tiees were 
planted in the middle of the yaid, and in the deep shade they 
gave, stood the huts of his fine family His children, all by one 
niothei, very black but comely to view, were the finest negro 
family I ever saw We were much pleased with the fiauk 
friendship and libeiality of this man and his wife. She asked 
me to bung her a cloth fiom the white man’s countiy, but 
when Ave letuined, pooi Mozinkiva’s wife Avas in hei giave and 
he, as IS the custom, had abandoned trees, garden, and hiits to 
ruin They cannot live on a spot where a favourite vufe has 
died, probably because unable to bear the lemembiance of the 
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^^PPy tliey have spent there, or afraid to leraam m a spot 
where death has once visited the establishment If ever the 
place IS re-visited, it is to pray to her, or make some offeiing. 
This feeling rendeis any peimanent village in the country im- 
possible. 

W 6 learned from Mozinli wa that Soana Molopo was the elder 
brother of Katema, but that he was wanting in wisdom , and 
Katema, by pm chasing cattle and receiving in a kind manner 
all the fugitives who came to him, had secured the biithrightto 
himself, so far as influence in the countr}^ is concerned Soana’s 
first addiess to us did not savoiii much of Afiican wisdom. 

Friday, lOi/?, — On leaving Mozmkwa’s hospitable mansion we 
crossed another stieam, about forty yards wide, in canoes. 
While this tedious process was going on, I was infoimed that it 
is called the Mona-Kalue]e, or biothei of Kalueje, as it flows 
into that rivei , that both the Kalueje and Livoa flow into the 
Leeba ; and that the Ohifumadze, swollen by the Lotembwa, is 
a feeder of that nvei also, below the point where we lately 
crossed it. It may be remaiked here, that these rivers weie 
now in flood, and that the water was all peifectly clear The 
vegetation on the banks is so thickly planted, that the surface 
of the eaith is not abraded by the torrents The glass is laid 
flat, and foiras a piotection to the banks, which are generally a 
stiff black loam The fact of canoes being upon them sliows 
that, though not large, they are not like the southern iivulets, 
which diy up during most of the year, and lender canoes un- 
necessai3% 

As we were ciossing the river, we weie joined by a messenger 
from Katema, called Shakatwala. This peison was a soit of 
stewaid 01 factotum to his chief Every chief has one attached 
to his peison, and, though generally poor, they are invaiiably 
men of gieat shiewdness and ability They act the part of mes- 
sengers on all iinpoitant occasions, and possess considerable 
authority in the chief’s household ^hakatwala informed us that 
Katema had not leceived precise infoimation about us, but if we 
weie peaceably disiiosed, as he loved stiangeis, we were to come 
to his town We proceeded forthwith, but were turned aside, by 
the strategy of our friend Intemese, to the village of Quendende, 
the father-in-law of Katema This fine old man was so veiy 
polite, that we did not regiet being obliged to spend Sunday at 
his village He expressed his pleasure at having a share in the 
honour of a visit as well as Katema , though it seemed to me 
that the conferring that pleasme, required something like a 
pretty good stock of impudence, in leading twenty-seven men 
through the country, without the means of pui chasing food 
My men did a little business for themselves in the beggmg line , 
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Hiey gene: ally commenced eveiy interview with new Villagers 
b 5 " saying, ‘‘ I have come from afar , give me something to eat 
I foibade this at first, believing that, as the Makololo had a bad 
name, the villagers gave food fiom fear But, after some time 
it was evident that in many cases maize and manioc were given 
from pure generosity The first time I came to this conclusion 
uas at the house of Mozmkwa , scaicely any one of my men 
returned fiom it without something m his hand, and as they 
piotested they had not begged, I asked himself, and found that 
it was the case, and that he had given spontaneously. In other 
paits tlie chiefs attended to mj^ wants, and the common people 
gaie libeially to my men. I presented some of my razois and 
iron spoons to different headmen, but my men had nothing to 
give, yet eveiy one tiied to appropriate an individual in each 
Milage as “ Molekane,” oi comiade, and the villagers often 
assented , so if the leader remembeis the molekane system of 
the Hopato, he may perceive that those who presented food 
ficely would expect the Makololo to tieat them in like manner, 
should they evei be placed in similar circumstances Their 
counti y too is so fei tile that they are in no want of food them- 
•^olvcs , howcvei, their generosity was lemarkable , only one 
woman lefused to give some of my men food, but her husband 
calling out to her to be moie libeial, she obeyed, scolding all 
the vhile 


In this pait of the country, buffaloes, elands, koodoos, and 
\ aliens antelopes aie to be found, but we did not get any, as 
they aie exceedingly waiy from being much hunted. We had 
the same voodland and meadow as befoie, with here and there 
]jlcasant nogio Milages, and being all in good health, could en- 
)'iv tlio fine gieen sceneiy 

Quendpude’s head nas a good specimen of the greater crop of 
V n-il Jill which the negi oes of Londa are fuinished. The fiont 


vas piited m the middle, and plaited into two thick rolls, 
'nliich. falling down liehind the eais, leached the shouldeis, the 
JO ‘ V. ns (nllocted into a large knot, which lay on the nape of 
ihf liC) Iv As lie vas an intelligent man, we had much conver- 
* atji.u t'gothci , he had pist come fiom attending the fuiieial of 
hsK and I found that the gieat amount of diura- 

1 'n'n't' V Imh talv* s ])lace on these occasions was with the idea 
to it tlw r.u linn, or spnits, could bo diuinraed to sleep Theie 
1 . a diam in c\crv village, and ve often hear it going fiom sun- 
i , « tn .,5, (I ^ depaited\s vindic- 

t '•> J 1 n and I Mi^pcct arc more influenced by fear than bv 
^ In hvnnmni: to speak on religious subjects with those 

Cliushamty, the great fact of the 
. ' ( i P- us =g come noun from heaven to die foi us, is the 
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prominent theme No fact more striking can he mentioned, 
“lie actually came to men. He Himself told us about His 
Father, and the dwellmg-place whither He has gone We have 
His words in this book, and He really enduied punishment m 
our stead from pure love,” etc. If this fails to interest them, 
nothing else will succeed. ’ 

We here met with some people just ai rived from the town of 
Matiamvo (Muata yfmvo), who had been sent to announce the 
death of the late chieftain of that name Matiamvo is the 
hereditaiy title — mudta meaning loid, or chief The late 
Matiamvo seems, from the report of these men, to have been 
insane, for he is said to have sometimes indulged the whim of 
running amuck in the town and beheading whomsoevei he met, 
until he had quite a heap of human heads. Matiamvo ex- 
plained this conduct by saying that his people weie too many, 
and he wanted to dimmish them He had absolute power of 
life and death. On inquiring whether human saciifices were 
still made, as m the time of Pereira, at Cazembe’s, we weie in- 
formed that these had never been so common as was lepiesented 
to Pereira, but that it occasionally happened, when ceitam 
chairas woie needed by the chief, that a man was slaughtered 
for the sake of some part of his body. He added that he hoped 
the present chief would not act like his (mad) predecessor, but 
kill only those who were guilty of witchciaft or theft These 
men weie very much astonished at the liberty enjoyed by the 
Makololo , and when they found that all ray people held cattle, 
we were told that Matiamvo alone had a heid One very in- 
telligent man among them asked, “If he should make a canoe 
and take it down the river to the Makololo, would he get a cow 
for it ? ” This question, which my men answered in the affiim- 
ative, was important, as showing the knowledge of a watei 
communication from the country of Matiamvo to the Makololo , 
and the river runs through a fertile countiy abounding in large 
timber If the tribes have intercourse with each other, it ex- 
erts a good influence on their chiefs to hear what other tribes 
think of their deeds The Makololo have such a bad name on 
account of their perpetual foiays, that they have not been 
known in Londa except as luthless destioyeis The people in 
Matiamvo’s country submit to much wiong from their chiefs , 
and no voice can be raised against cruelty, because they are 
afraid to flee elsewhere 

We left Quendende’s village in company with Quendende 
himself, and the principal man of the ambassadoi s of Matiamvo, 
and after two or three miles’ march to the N W , came to the 
ford of the Lotembwa, which flows southwards A canoe was 
waiting to feiiy us over, but it was very tedious work, for 
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tLougli tliQ river itself was onl)^ eighty yaids wide, the wlioio 
valley was flooded, and we weie obliged to paddle inoie than 
half a mile to get fiee of the water A fire was lit to warm 
old Qnendende, and enable him to dry his tobacco-leaves The 
leaves are taken fiom the plant, and spiead clo^e to the fire, 
until they ai e quite dry and ci isp . the}^ ai e then put into a 
snuff-box, which, with a little pestle, serves tlio purpose of a 
mill to gimd them into powder, it is then used as snuff As 
we sat by the fire the ambassadois communicated their thoughts 
fieely respecting the customs of their lace When a chief 
dies, a number of seivants aie slaughteied with him to form 
his company in the other world The Baiotse followed the 
same custom, and this and other usages show them to be genuine 
negioes, though neithei they nor the Balonda leseinble closely 
the typical form of that people Quendende said if he were 
piesent on these occasions he would hide his people, so that 
they might not be slaughteied As we go north, the people 
become moie bloodil}’ superstitious 

We were assured that, if the late Matiamvo took a fancy to 
anything, such, for instance, as my watch-chain, which was of 
silver wiie, ancl was a great cuiiosity, as they had never seen 
metal iilaited befoie, he would oider a whole village to be 
brought up to bay it fiom a stranger When a slave-trader 
visited him, he took possession of all his goods , then, after ten 
days or a foi t night he would send out a paity of men to pounce 
upon some coa'^uleiable village, and, having killed the head 
mau, would pay t^i ail the goods by selling the mhabitauts 
This has fi-e^uently been the case, and neaily all the visitants 
he ever had wei e men of colour. On asking, if Matiamvo did 
not know 1 e v\as a man, a: d would be judged, in company with 
those he de^ti o \ 0 1, i>\ a Loi.l who is no respecter of persons^ 
the ambassadoi icplied, “ We do not go np to God, as jmn do, 
we are put into the gi and ’ I (ould not asceitam that even 
those who ha\e nulU a di'.nact j cueption of the continued ex- 
istence of departed had any notion of heaven, they 

appear to imagine the souL to be alwajb near the place of 
sepulture 

After crossing the river Lotembw a we ti a veiled about eight 
miles, and came to ICatema s ^‘lagglnig town (lat 11° 35^ 49' 
S, long 22° 27' E) It ib mo o i colleuriou of villages than a 
town We weie led out ab uiT half a tude fiom the houses that 
we might make for on I beUes the btsi 1 dging we could of the 
trees and grass, while rmeutoxa ua^ t.ikeu to Katema to uudei- 
go the usual pi ocess ol iaim,)i ig, a-, to oui past conduct and 
professions. Katema soon afteiuaids sent a handsome present 
of food ^ 
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Next moining weEad a foimal pieseutation, and foundEatema 
seated on a soit of throne, Avith about three hundred men on 
the gioimd aiound, and thiity women, who weie said to be his 
wives, close behind him. The main body of the people were 
seated in a semicircle, at a distance of fifty j’^aids Each paity 
had its own head-man stationed at a little distance in front, and, 
when beckoned by the chief, came near him as councillors, 
temese gave our history, and Katema placed sixteen large 
baskets of meal befoio us, half a dozen fowls, and a dozen eggs, 
and expiessed regiet that we had slept hungiy — he did not like 
any sti anger to suffer want in his town , and added, " Go home, 
and cook and eat, and you will then be in a fit state to speak to 
me, at an audience I will giA-^e you to-moiiow ” He was busily 
engaged in heaiing the statements of a large body of fine young 
men who had fled fiom Kangenke, chief of Lobale, on account 
of his selling then lelatives to tiie native Poituguese who fie- 
q[uent his counti 3 n Katema is a tall man, about foity yeais of 
age, and his head was ornamented with a helmet of beads and 
featheis. He had on a snulf-biown coat, with a bioad band of 
tinsel down the arras, and earned in his hand a laige tail made 
of the caudal extiemities of a number of gnus This has 
charms attached to it, and he continued waving it in front of 
himself, all the time we were theie. He seemed mgood spiiits, 
laughing lieai tily sevei al times This is a good sign, for a man 
who shakes his sides with iniith, is seldom difficult to deal 
with. AVlien we rose to take leave, all lose with us, as at 
Shinte’s 

Hetmuing next morning, Eatema addressed me thus — “I 
am the great Moene (loid) Katema, the fellow of Matiaravo 
Theie is no one m this country equal to Matiamvo and me I 
have always lived hei e, and my forefathers too. There is the 
house in which my father lived You found no human skulls 
near the place where you are encamped I never killed any 
of the tradeis , they all come to me I am the gieat Moene 
Katema, of whom you have heaid ” lie looked as if he had 
fallen asleep tipsy, and di earned of Ins gieatness. On explain- 
ing my objects to him, he piompTl\ ponifed out thiee men who 
would be our guides, and eN]'! nned t!mt the NW path was 
the most direct, and that b\ whuli all tiadeis came, but that 
the water at piesent stand nm on the jdams would reach up to 
the loins , he would theiefoie ^e.id us In a more northerly route, 
which no trader had jci tia\ei-5ed Tins was moie suited to 
our wishes, for we never found a path safe that had been trodden 
by slave-traders 

We presented a fe v articles, nlneli ideased him highly, a 
small shawl, a razor, thzee bunches of beads, some buttons, and 
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a powder-Eoin. ApologiPmg for the niiro of the gift, 

I wished to know what I could bring him fi"ni Lorinda, isayiug 
notalaige thing, but <>omot]nng ‘^nuill He laughe-l hn'iiily 
at the limitation, and leplicd, “ L\ei3 thing of the white pc”.plo 
wmiild be acceptable, and he would lecenc anything ihanlHully , 
but the coat he had then on was old, and Im would liho 
another” I intioduced the subject of the Ibblc, but ono of 
the old councillors bioke in, told all lie had picKi 1 up fiom 
the Mainbaii, and glided otT into so^elal other hubpol*^. It 
IS a miseiy to speak Ihiough an lutripiofei, as I was now' 
forced to do. With a body of men hlco mine, ooin]MM^d t\< 
they weie of six diffeiont tubes, and all speaking the language 
of the Bechuanas, there was no difuculty in oniumuincating on 
common subjects with any tribe we came to , but doling oat a 
stoiy in which they felt no inteiest, and which I nndcistiwl 
only sufficiently well to peicei\e that a mcic abiidgment was 
given, was uncommonly slow w'ork. Neither could Katenn’s 
attention be airested, except by compliments, of which they 
have always plenty to hestow as well as le'^eive. We were 
strangers, and knew that, as Makololo, we liad not the best of 
characters, 3^et his tieatinent of us was w’ondci fully good and 
liberal 

I complimented him on the possession of cattle, and jdeased 
him by telling him how'^ he might milk the cows. He lias a 
herd of about thirty, leally splendid animals, all reared from 
two which he bought fiom the Balobale wdien ho was joung. 
They aie gen ei ally of a white colour and are quite wild, running 
off with gi aceful ease like a herd of elands on the approach of 
a sti anger They excited the unbounded admiiatiou of the 
Makololo, and clearly pioxed that the country w’as well adapted 
for them When Katema washes to slaughter one, he is obliged 
to shoot it as if it weie a buffalo. Matiamvo is said to possess a 
held of cattle m a similai state I never could feel certain as 
to the reason why thej'^ do not all possess cattle m a country- 
containing such splendid pasturage 

As Katema did not offer an ox, as would have been done by 
a Makololo or Caffie chief, w'e slaughtered one of om o-wn, and 
all of us were delighted to get a meal of meat, after subsistiuo- 
so long on the fight poriidge and gieen maize of Londa On 
occasions of slaughteiing an animal, some pieces of it are in the 
fire before the skin is all removed fiom the body A fijano-.pan 
full of these pieces having been got quickly leady, my^m'en 
crowded about their father, and I handed some all round It 
was a strange sight to the Balonda, who were loolcino- on 
wondeimg I offered portions to them too, hut these weie 
declined, though they are excessively fond of a little animal 
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food to eafc with their vegetable diet. They would not eat with 
as, hut they would take the meat and cook it in their own 
way, and then use it. I thought at one time that they had 
impoited something from the Mahometans, and the moie esjieci- 
ally as an exclamation of surpilse, “ Allah,” sounds like the 
Illah of the Arabs ; but we found, a little farther on, another 
fonn of salutation, of Ohiistian (9) oiigin, “ Ave-iie ” (Ave 
Marie). The salutations probably tiavel farther than the faith 
My people, when satisfied with a meal like that which they en- 
joy so often at home, amused themselves by an upioaiious dance 
Katema sent to ask what I had given them to pioduce so much 
excitement Intemese replied it was their custom, and they 
meant no haim The companion of the ox we slaughtered 
lefused food for two days, and went lowing about for him con- 
tinually He seemed inconsolable for his loss, and tried again 
ahd again to escape back to the Makololo country. My men 
remarked, “He thinks, they will kill me as well as my friend.” 
Katema thought it the result of art, and had fears of my skill 
in- medicine, and, of course, witchcraft. He refused to see the 
magic lantern. 

One of the affairs which had been entrusted by Shinte to 
Intemese, was the lescue of a wife, who had eloped with a young 
man belonging to Katema. As this was the only case I have 
met with in th^e inteiior in which a fugitive was sent back to a 
chief against his own will, I am anxious to mention it. On 
Intemese claiming her as his mastei’s wife, she piotested loudly 
against it, saying, “ she knew she was nol: going back to be a 
wife again : she was going back to be sold to the Mambaii ” 
My men formed many friendships with the peojile of Katema, 
and some of the poorer classes said m confidence, “ We wish our 
children could go back with you to the Makololo country, heie 
we are all in dangei of being sold ” My men weie of opinion 
that it was only the want of knowledge of the southern countiy 
which prevented an exodus of all the lowei poitions of Londu 
population thither. 

It IS remarkable how little people living in a flat foiea 
country like this, know of distant tribes An old man, who 
said he had been born about the same time as the late Matiamvo, 
and had been his constant companion through life, visited us , 
and as I was sittmg on some glass in fiont of the little gipsy 
tent mending my camp stool, I invited him to take a seat on 
the grass beside me This was peremptorily refused “ he had 
never sat on the ground duiing the late chief’s reign, and he 
was not going to degrade himself now ” One of my men handed 
him a log of wood taken from the fiie, and helped him out of 
the difficulty When I offeied him some cooked meat on a 
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plate, he would not touch that eithei,but unuW talcti it homo. 
So I humoured him by sending a 8ci\ ant to Ix-ai ft f 
of meat to the town behind him Ho mLnlmnod ino Luio 
(Lulua) as the bianch of the Leoainb}!! which ilowj^ «'.iithward« 
or S S E , but the people of j^fatiamvo had never «.)uf far dovm 
it, as their chief had ahva-vs been afiaid of rnf onnlo* nic’- a 
tube wdio, from the desciipiion giion, I could lecognisc an tho 
Makololo He desciibed five iivoi*^ as billing into llio I.olo, 
VIZ. the Lislush, Liss or Liso, Kahldnio, Ishidish, and ^folong. 
None of these are laige, but when they me united in the 
they foim a considerable stieam. Tlio country through w’hirb 
the Lolo flows is said to bo flat, foitilc, well peopled, and tiiere 
aie laige patches of foiest. In this icport he agiecd perfcetlj’ 
wnth the people of Matiamvo, whom wo liad met nt Qncndende s 
village. But we iievei could get him, oi anyone in this fj[nar ter. 
to diaw a map on the giound, as people may readily be got to do 
in the south 

Kateraa piomised us the aid of somo of his people as earners, 
but his rule is not vei}’^ stnngent or efiicicnt, for they lefuscd 
to turn oiitfoi the woik They aveie Balobalc ; and he icmarkcd 
on their disobedience that, though lie received them as fugi- 
tives, they did not feel giatefiil enough to oliey, mid if they 
continued lebellious lie must dnve them back whence they 
came but theie is little fear of that, as all the chiefs are exces- 
sively anxious to collect men in gieat numbers around them. 
These Balobale w'ould not go, though our guide Shakatwala lan 
aftei some of them with a diaavn swoid. Tins degice of libeity 
to rebel was veiy striking to us, as it occiiiied in a counir}’ 
where people may he sold, and often are so disposed of when 
guilty of any crime , and we well knew that open disobedience 
like this among the Makololo, would bo punished with deatli 
without much ceiemouy 

On Sunday, the 19 th, both I and several of onr party were 
seized with fevei, and I could do nothing hut toss about in my 
little tent, with the theimometer above 90°, thougli this was 
the beginning of muter, and my men made as much shade as 
possible by planting branches of ti ees all round and over it 
We have, for the first time m m}’- expeiience in Afiica, had a 
cold wind from the north. All the mnds from that quaiter are 
hot, and those fiom the south are cold, but they seldom blow’’ 
from either direction. 

20f7j —We were glad to get away, though not on account of 
any scarcity of food , for my men, by giving small presents of 
meat as an earnest of their sinceiity, foimed many friendships 
mth the people of Katema. We went about four or five miles 
in a NN \V dnection, then two in a w’esterly one, and came 
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rouiid the small end of Lake Dilolo. It seemed, as far as we 
could at this tune discern, to be like a river a quaiter of a mile 
wide It is abundantly supplied with fish and hippopotami , the 
broad part which we did not this tune see, is about thiee miles 
wide, and the lake is almost seven or eight long If it be 
thought strange that I did not go a few miles to see the broad 
part, which, accoidmg to Katema, had never been visited by 
any of the traders, it must be remembeied that m consequence 
of fever T had eaten nothing for two entue days, and, instead of 
sleep, the whole of the nights were employed in incessant drinlc 
mg of water, and I was now so glad to get on in the journej 
and see some of my fellow fever-patients crawling along, that I 
could not brook the delay, which astronomical observations for 
accurately determining the geographical position of this most 
interesting spot, would have occasioned 

We obseived among the people of Katema a love for singing- 
birds One pietty little songster, named “ cabazo,” a species of 
canary, is kept in veiy neatly made cages, having traps on the 
top to entice its still fiee comjianions On asking why they 
kept them in confinement, “Because they sing sweetly,” was 
the answer They feed them on the lotsa {Penmsetum typlioi- 
dcum)^ of which gieat quantities aie cultivated as food foi man, 
and these canaries plague the gaideneis here veiy much in the 
same way as our span ows do at home. 

I was pleased to hear the long-f 01 gotten cry of alarm of the 
canaiies m the woods, and obseived one waiblmg forth its song, 
and keeping in motion from side to side, as these birds do in the 
cage We saw also tame pigeons , and the Barotse, who alwa3fs 
take caie to exalt Santuni, reminded us that this chief had 
many doves, and kept canaries which had reddish heads when 
the buds attained maturity Those we now see have the real 
canary colour on the breast with a tinge of gieen, the back, 
3’ellowish green, with daiker longitudinal bands meeting in the 
centre , a narrow dark band passes fiom the bill over the eye 
and back to the bill again. 

The birds of song heie set uji quite a meny choius in the 
mornings, and abound most near the villages Some sing as 
loudly as our thrushes, and the king-hunter {Halcyon Senegal- 
ensis) makes a clear whirring sound like that of a whistle with 
a pea in it During the heat of the day all remain silent and 
take their siesta in the shadiest parts of the tiees, but' in the 
cool of the evening they again exert themselves in the produc- 
tion of pleasant melody It is remarkable that so many song- 
birds abound where there is a general paucity of other animal 
life As we went forward we were struck by the comparative 
absence of game and the larger kind of fowls The rivers con- 
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tain very few fish Common flies aie not tioublesome as Ihoy 
are wheiever milk is abundant, they aie seen in company with 
others of the same si^e and shape, but vlioso tiny feet do not 
ticlde the skin, as is the case with their companions Mosqui- 
toes are seldom so numeious as to distuib the slumbeis of a 
weary man 

But though this legion is fiee fiom common inceot plagues, 
and fiom tsetse, it has otheis Feeling something running 
acioss my forehead as I was falling asleep, I put up the hand to 
wipe it off, and was shaiply stung both on the hand and head • 
the pain was very acute On obtaining a light, wo found that it 
had been inflicted by a liglit-colomed spider, about half an inch 
in length, and, one of the men having ciushed it with Ins fingers, 
I had no opportunity of examining whether the pain had been 
produced by poison fiom a sting, oi fiom its mandibles No 
lemedy was applied, and the pain ceased in about two lioiirs 
The Bechuanas believe that there is a small black spider in tbo 
country, whose bite is fatal. I have not met with an instance in 
which death could he tiaced to this insect, though a veiy large 
black hairy spider, an inch and a quai ter long and three quai tors 
of an inch broad, is fieqiiently seen, having a process at the end 
of its front claws similar to that at the end of the scorpion’s tail, 
and when the bulbous portion of it is pressed, the poison maybe 
seen oozing out from the point 

AVe have also spideis in the south which seize their piey 
by leaping upon it fiom a distance of several inches When 
alaiTued, they can spiing about a foot away fiom the object of 
their own fear Of this kind theie are seveial vaneties 

A large reddish spider {Mygdle) obtains its food in a diffeient 
manner than eithei patiently waiting in ambush, or by catching 
it with a hound It runs about with great velocity in and out, 
behind and aiound every object, searching for what it may 
devour, and, from its size and rapid motions, excites the horror 
of every sti anger. I never knew it to do any harm except 
fiightening the nervous, and I believe few could look upon it 
for the first time without feeling himself in danger It is 
named by the natives “ selali,” and is believed to be the maker 
of a hinged covei foi its nest You see a door, about the size of 
a shilling, lying beside a deep hole of nearly similar diameter. 
The inside of the door lying upwards, and which attracts your 
notice, IS of a pure white silky substance, like paper. The 
outer side is coated over with earth, precisely like that in which 
the hole is made If you tiy to lift it, you find it is fastened by 
a hinge on one side, and, if it is turned over upon the hole it 
fits it exactly, and the earthy side being then uppermost it is 
quite impossible to detect the situation of the ne<5t Unfortu- 
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nately, tins cavity foi bi ceding is nevei seen, except when the 
ownei js out^ and has left the door open behind her 

In some paiis of tlie country there are gieat numbeis of a 
large beantifnl j^ellow-spotted spidei, the webs of which aie 
Out a 3 ard in diameter. The lines on which these webs are 
spun aie suspended fiom one tree to another, and aie as thick as 
coarse tin ead The fibies ladiate fioin a cential point, wheie 

the insect waits foi itspiey. The webs aie placed peipeudicu- 
laily, and a common occiuience in walking is to get the face 
enveloped in them as a lady is in a veil 

Anotlier kind of spider lives in society, and foims so gieat a 
collection of webs placed at eveiy angle, that the trunk of a tiee 
Ruironnded by them cannot be seen. A piece of a hedge is 
often so hidden b}’^ this spider, that the branches are invisible 
Anothei is seen on the inside of the walls of huts among the 
Makololo in gieat abundance. It is round in shape, spotted, 
brown in colour, and the bodj’^ half an inch in diameter* the 
spioad of the legs is an inch and a half It makes a smooth 
spot for itself on the wall, coveied with the above-mentioned 
white silky substance. Theie it is seen standing the whole 
dny, and I never could asceitain how it fed It has no web, 
but a carpet, and is a hai mless, though an ugly neighbour 
Immediately beyond Dilolo there is a large flat about twenty 
miles in bi ead th. Heie Shakatwala insisted on our lemaining 

to get supplies of food fiom Katenia’s subjects befoie enteimg 
the uninhabited wateiy plains When asked the meaning of 
the name Dilolo, Sliakatwala gave the following account of the 
foimation of the lake A female chief, called Moene (loid) 
l^Ionenga, came one evening to the village of Mosogo, a man 
who lived in the vicinity, but who had gone to hunt with his 
dogs She asked for a supply of food, and Mosogo’s wife gave 
her a sufficient quantity Pioceeding to another village stand- 
ing on the spot now occupied by the water, she prefeiied the 
same demand, and was not only lefused, but, when she uttered 
a threat for their mggai dliuess, was taunted with the question, 

“ What could she do though she weie thus tieated ? ” In older 
to show what she could do she began a song, m slow time, and 
uttered her own name, Monenga-w66. As she piolonged the 
last note, the village, people, fowls, and dogs, sank into the 
space now called Dilolo When Kasimak^te, the head-man of 
this village, came home and found out the catastrophe, he cast 
himself into the lake, and is supposed to be in it still. The 
name is derived fiom “ 1I6I0,” despair, because this man gave up 
all hope v/hen his family was destroyed Monenga was put to 
death This may be a faint tradition of the Deluge, and it is 
remarkable as the only one I have met with in this coiintiy 
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Heavy rains prevented us from ciossing the plain in. front 
(N N W ) in one day, and the constant wading among the grass 
hurt the feet of the men Theie is a footpath all the way 
acioss, but as this is worn down beneath the level of the rest of 
the plain, it is necessaiily the deepest poition, and the men, 
avoiding it, make a new walk by its side A path, however 
narrow, is a great convenience, as any one who has travelled on 
foot in Afiica will readil}^ admit The virtual want of it here 
caused us to make slow and painful pi ogress 

Ants suiely aie wiser than some men, foi they leain by ex- 
perience They have estabbshed themselves even on these 
plains, wheie water stands so long annually, as to allow the 
lotus, and other aqueous plants, to come to maturity When all 
the ant horizon is submerged a foot deep, they manage to exist 
by ascending to little houses built of black tenacious loam on 
stalks of grass, and placed higher than the line of inundation 
This must have been the result of expeiience, for, if they had 
waited till the water actually invaded their terresti lal habita- 
tions, they would not have been able to procure mateiials for 
their aerial quarters, unless they dived down to the bottom for 
every mouthful of clay Some of these upper chambeis aie 
about the size of a bean, and others as laige as a man’s thumb 
They must have built in anticipation, and if so, let us humbly 
hope that the suffereis by the late inundations in France, may 
be possessed of as much common sense as the little black ants of 
the Dilolo jilains 
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The \\atpislied beLwcen tli(* nortliein and southern riveis — A deep 
valley — Rustic bi idge — fountains on the slopes of the valleys — 
Tillage of Kalnnje— Good effects of the belief in the power of 
ch aims— Demand for gunpowder and English calico— The Kasai — 
Ve\atious trick — Want of food — No game — Katende’s unieasonable 
demand — ^A ginve offence— Toll-bxidge kecpei — Greedy guides— 
Flooded valleys— Swim the huana Lok6 — Prompt kindness of my 
men — Makoloio lemarks on the ncli uncultuated valleys — Differ- 
ence in the colour of Afneans — Reach a village of the Chiboque — 
The headman’s impudent message — Suriounds our encampment 
M itli his wairiors — The pietence — Tiieir demand— Pi ospect of a 
figjit — Way 111 i\ Inch it was averted — Ciiaage oui path — Summer 
—Fever — Beehives and the honey-guide — Instinct of trees — 
Climbers — The o\ Sin bad — Absence of thorns in the forests — 
Plant pecuhai to a forsaken garden — Bad guides— Insubordina- 
tion suppiessed — Beset by enemies — A robber party — More 
troubles — Detained by loiiga Panza— His village — Annoj^ed by 
Bangala tradeis — My men discouraged— Their deteimmation and 
precaution 

2df/i JTcbruan/ — On leachiug unflooded lands beyond the plain, 
we found the villages theie acknowledged the authoiity of the 
chief named Katende, and we discoveied also, to our surprise, 
that the almost level plain we had passed foims the wateished 
between tlie southern and noithern riveis, for we had now 
entered a distiict in which the riveis flowed m a noitlierly 
direction into the Kasai or Loke, near to which we now were, 
while the livers we had hitherto ciossed were all running 
southwaids Having met with kind treatment and aid at the 
first village, Kateraa’s guides returned, and we weie led to the 
HNW by the inhabitants, and descended into the veiy fiist 
really deep valley we had seen since leaving Kolobeng A 
stream lan along the bottom of a slope of thiee or four huudied 
jaids from the plains above 

We ciossed this by a rustic budge at piesent submeiged 
thigh deep by the raius The tiees growing along the stieam 
of this lovely valley weie thickly planted and very high 
Many had sixty oi eighty feet of clean straight trunk, and 
beautiful floweis adorned the ground beneath them Ascending 
the opposite side we came, in two hours’ time, to anothei valley', 
equally beautiful, and with a stream also in its centre It may 
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seem meietiifliug to note such an unirapoi tant tiling as tlie occur 
lence of a valley, theie being so many in oveiy country under 
the sun , but as these v/cie blanches of that in whicli the Kasai 
or Loke flows, and both that river and its fcedeis deiive their 
water in a singular manner fioin the valley sides, I may be 
excused for calling particular attention to the more fun owed 
nature of the country. 

At different points on the slopes of these vallevs wliich we 
now for the fiist time entered, there aie oo/nng fountains, sur- 
rounded by clumps of the same evorgieen, straight, large-leaved 
trees we have noticed along thestieams. These spots aic gene- 
rally covered with a mat of grassy vegetation, and possess more 
the character of bogs than of fountains Tliey slowly discharge 
into the stream below, and are so numerous along both banks 
as to give a peculiar character to the landscape. These gioups 
of sylvan vegetation are generally of a rounded form, and the 
trunks of the trees aie tall and stiaight, while those on the 
level plains above are low and scragg)’’ in their growth. There 
can be little doubt but that the watei , which stands for months 
on the plains, soaks in, and finds its way into the iiveis and 
iivulets by percolating through the soil, and out by these oozing 
bogs, and the diffeience between the growth of the trees, 
though they be of different species, may be a proof that the 
stuntedness of those on the plains, is owing to being in the 
coiiise of each year more sub]ected to drought than moisture 
Reaching the village of Kabinje, in the evening he sent us a 
present of tobacco, Mutokuane or “ bang” (C'a?^?^aZl^s sativa), 
and maize, by the man who went forward to announce oui 
ai rival, and a message expressing satisfaction at the prospect 
of having trade with the coast. The westing we were making 
bi ought us among people who are frequently visited by the 
Mambari, as slave-dealers This trade causes bloodshed, for 
when a pooi family is selected as the victims, it is necessary to 
get rid of the older membeis of it, because they are supposed 
to be able to give annoyance to the chief afteiwaids by means 
of enchantments The belief m the power of chaims foi good 
or evil produces not only honesty, but a great amount of gentle 
dealing The poweiful aie often restrained in then despotism, 
fiom a fear that the weak and helpless may in-)uie them by 
their medical knowledge They have many fears A man at 
one of the villages we came to showed us the giave of his child 
and, with much apparent feeling, told us she had been burned 
to death in her hut He had come with all his family and 
built huts around it in order to weep for her. He thouiiit if 
the gif^e we left unwatched, the witches would come and 
bewitch them by putting medicines on the body. They have a 
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more decided belief in tbe continued existence of depaj tod spiiits 
than any of the more southerly tribes Even the Barotse pos- 
sess it in a strong degree, for one of my men of that tribe, on 
experiencing headache, said, with a sad and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, ‘‘My father is scolding me because I do not give him 
any of the food I eat.” I asked whei e his father was. “Among 
the Baiimo,” was the leply 

When we wished to move on, Kabinje refused a guide to the 
next village, because he was at war with it, but after much 
persuasion he consented, provided that the guide should be 
allowed to return as soon as he came in sight of the enemy’s 
village. This we felt to be a misfoi tune, as the people all sus- 
pect a man who comes telling his own tale , but there being no 
help for it, we went on and found the head-man of a village on 
the rivulet Kalomba, called Kangenke, a very dilfeieut man 
from what his enemy represented We found too that the idea 
of buymg and selling took the place of giving for friendship 
As I had nothing with which to purchase food except a paicel 
of beads which were preseived for worst times, I began to fear 
that we should soon be compelled to suffer moie from hunger 
than we had done The people demanded gunpowdei f 01 evei y- 
thing If we had possessed any quantity of that aiticle we 
should have got on well, foi heie it is of gieat value On oui 
return, near this spot we found a good-sized fowl was sold for a 
single charge of gunpowdei Next to that, English calico was 
m great demand, and so weie beads , but money was of no value 
whatever. Gold is quite unknown, it is thought to be biass , 
trade is cairxed on by baitei alone The people know nothing 
of money A puise-pioud peison would hoie feel the ground 
move from beneath his feet Occasionally a laige jnece of 
copper, in the shape of a St Andiew’s cross, is offered foi sale 

27t/i Fehruai y — Kangenke promptly furnished guides this 
morning, so we went biiskly on a shoit distance, and came to 
a pait of the Kasj'^e, Kasai, or Loke, wheie he had appointed 
two canoes to convey us acioss This is a most beautiful iivei, 
and veiy much like the Clj'^de in Scotland The slope of the 
valley down to the stieam is about five bundled yaids, and 
finely wooded. It is, peihaps, one bundled yaids bioad, and 
was winding slowly fiom side to side in the beautiful gieen 
glen, in a couise to the north and noith-east In both the 
diiections from which it came and to which it went, it seemed 
to be alternately embowered in s^dvan vegetation, or rich 
meadows covered with tall giass The men pointed out its 
course and said, “Though you sail along it for months, you 
will turn without seeing the end of it” 

While at the foid of the Kasai, we were subjected to a tuck 
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of wliich we had been forewarned by the peo|!le of Shinfe. A 
knife had been dioppcd by one of Kangonlvc’.s people in order to 
entiap my men , il was put down near onr cneampment, as li 
lost, tlie ownei in the meantime watching till one of my men 
picked it up Nothing Mas said until oin paity was divided, 
one half on this, and the other on tliat banlt of the river. Tiicn 
the chaige ivas made to me that one of my men had stolen a 
knife Ceitain of my people’s honesty, I dosned the man, vdio 
was making a gieat noise, to seaicli the luggage for it , tlio un- 
lucky lad who had taken the bait, then came foiwaid and con- 
fessed that he had the knife in a basket, ivhich was ah end v 
taken over the iivei. When it was lotmncd, the on ner Mould 
not receive it back nnless accompanied M'ith a fine. 1'ho lad 
offered beads, but these M’cie refused with scorn. A shell 
hanging round his neck, similai to that M’hich Shinto had given 
me, was the ob]ect demanded, and the victim of the tiick, ns wo 
all knew it to he, Mms obliged to pait with his costly ornament 
I could not save him fiom the loss, as all had been forev.articd , 
and it is the universal custom among the Malcololo, and many 
other tubes, to show vdiatevei they may find to the chief person 
of their company, and make a soit of offer of it to him This 
lad ought to have done so to me ; the i est of the ]jai ty ahva3's 
obseived this custom I felt aunojed at the imposition, but the 
order we invariably folloM^ed in crossing a rnci foicod me to 
submit The head of the party lemaiued to he fcined ovci 
last, so, if I had not come to teims, I would bare been, as I 
always was in Glossing liveis which M^e could not SMim, com- 
pletely in the powei of the enemy It was but laiely m'o could 
get a head-man so Mutless as to cioss a iivei Muth us, and lemaiu 
on the opposite hank in a convenient position to be seized as a 
hostage, in case of my being caught 

This tuck is but one of a uumbei equally dishoiiouiable m Inch 
aie practised by tubes that he adjacent to the more civilized 
settlements The Balonda faither east told ns, b}’’ wny of 
warning, that many parties of the moie central tubes had at 
various periods set out, m older to trade Muth the vdiite men 
themselves, instead of thiough the Mamhari, but had'alvaj's 
been obliged to leturn without leaching their destination, in 
consequence of so many pretexts being invented by the tribes 
encounteied in the M^ay, for fining them of their ivoiy 

This ford was in 11° 15' 47" S latitude, but the weather was 
so excessively cloudy, we got no ohseivation foi longitude 

We were now in want of food, for, to the great surprise of 
my companions, the people of Kangenke gave nothing except by 
way of sale, and charged the most exorbitant prices for tlie 
little meal and manioc they brought The only ai tide of bai tei 
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luj iiiGii linclj tis n, little ftitj-sdvecl fioiii tlie ox we slfiuglitoied. 
at Ivateiiij'f., f,o T was obliged to give them a ])Oitioirof the 
slock of beads One clay ( 2 lJth) of westing bi ought us fioin the 
Ivasai to neai the v'lJlage of Ivcitondcj and we saw that we wmie 
in a laud wheio no hojie could be eutei tamed of getting supplies 
of animal food, fox one of om guides caught a light-blue 
colouied mole and two mice foi his suppei TJie caie wnth 
Avhich he wrapped them up in a leaf and slung them on his 
sj’oar, told that we could not liope to enjoy any laigoi game 
We saw no evidence of any animaib besides, and, on coming to 
the villages bejmnd this, tve often saw boys and giils engaged in 
digging up tliese tiny quadiupeds 

Katcudo sent foi me on the day folloAvmg oiii aiiival, and, 
being quite willing to visit him, I wmlked, foi this pin pose, 
about Ihiee miles fiom oui encampment bVhen we appi cached 
the village w'e Avcie dosiied to entei a hut, and, as it wms laiuing 
at the time, we did so Aftei a long time spent in giving and 
leceiving messages fioni the gieat man, Ave weie told that he 
AAanted eithei a man, a tusk, heads, coppei iings, or a shell, as 
payment foi leaAm to pass thiough his countiy No one, we 
Aveie assuied, AA-’as alloAvcd that libeitj’-, 01 eAmn to behold him, 
AVithout something of the soit being piesented Having humbly 
explained onr ciicumstances, and that he could not expect to 
“ catch a humble ooav by the hoins,” — a pioveib similai to ouis 
tliat “ 3 ’-ou can t chaAV milk out of a stone " — Ave Acmi e told to go 
home, and he Acmuld speak again to us next daj’' I could not 
avoid a heai ty laugh at the cool impudence of the savage, and 
made tlie best of my way home m the still-pouiing lain My 
men Aveie lathei nettled at this Avant of hospitality, hut, aftei 
talking over the mattei with one of Katende’s seivants, he jno- 
posed that some small aiticle should be given, and an attempt 
made to please Jxatende I turned out my shuts, and selected 
the Avoist one as a sop foi him, and invited Katende to come 
and choose anything else I had, but added that, Avhen I should 
reach mA>- own chief naked, and Avas asked Avhat I Iigd done 
Avith my clothes, I sliould be obliged to confess that I liad left 
them with Katende The shut Avas despatched to him, and 
some of my people Avent along Avith the seivant, they soon le- 
turned, saying that the shut had been accepted, and guides and 
food too Avould be sent to us imxt day The chief had, moreovei, 
expiossed a hope to see me on'ihy return He is lepoited to he 
A^eiy coipulent. The tradeis'Ayho have come heie seem to ha Am 
been Amry timid, yielding to eAmiy demand made on the most 
frivolous pietences One of my men, seeing anothei much u m 
an acquaintance at home, addressed him by the name 01 e 
latter in sport, telling him at the same time Avhy he 1 so , 
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tins was pionounced to Fe a ffrave ollenco, and a dna do- 

inanded , wlieii tlie case came bofoic me I conld no huim in 
what had been done, and iohl my people not to ^ 

jmung fellow The lattci fell hlnmclf di^anncd, for it is rnn ily 
in a brawl they have powci , then woids are ai>ohen in angoi, 
which rouse the passions of the complainanrs fiicnds. In lliK 
case, aftei vocifeiatmg some time, the would-bc olbrndcd paif\ 
came and said to my man, that, if tlicy evchangod some small 
gift, all would be light, but, my man taking no notice of him, 
he went off lathei ciest fallen 

Mj’’ men weie as much astonished as mj‘=clf at the demand for 
payment for leave to pass, and tlic almost cntiic neglect of the 
lules of hospitality Katende ga\e ns onl^ a little meal and 
manioc, and a fov 1 Being detained tvo da^^ b} hea\3* ranm, 
we felt that a good stock of patience v as neces^'aiy in tia\eliing 
thiough this country in the lain}’ season 

Passing onwards vithoiit seeing Ivatcnde, we cios-^cd a small 
iivulet, the Seiigko, by which we had encamped, and aftei two 
hours came to another, the Totelo, which was smiowdiat laiger, 
and had a budge over it At the fuithor end of this stiuctuie 
stood a negro, w’ho demanded fees He said the biidgo was his , 
the path his, the guides weie his childien , and if we did not 
pay him, he w’ould pre\ent fvuther pioguss This piece of 
civilization I -svas not piepaied to meet, and stood a few seconds 
looking at our hold toll-keepei, when one of my men took off 
thiee coppei biacelets, W’hich paid foi the whole paity. TJie 
negio w’as a better man than be at liist seemed, foi he immedi- 
ately went to his garden and brought rrs some lea\cs of tobacco 
as a xiresent 

"When we had got farrly aw’ay from the villages, the guides 
from Kangenkesat dowm aud told us that there w ere three paths 
in front, and, if we did not at once present them with a cloth, 
they would leave us to take whichever we might like best As 
I had pointed out the diiection m w’hich Loanda lay, and had 
only employed them for the sake of knowung the paths betw eeu 
villages which lay along oui loute, and aLvays objected when 
they led ns in any other than the Loanda diiection, Iw'ishedmy 
men now to go on without the guides trusting to ourselves to 
choose the path w’hich would seem to lead us in the direction we 
had always follow’ed But Mashauana, feaiing lest we might 
wander, asked leave to give his owm cloth, and w’hen the guides 
saw that, they came forw'aid shouting, “ Avene, Avene 

In the afternoon of this day w’e came to a valley about a mile 
■\vid6j filled witli deal fast-flo'ssT.ng Avatei, The men on foot as ere 
chm deep in crossing, and we three on oxhack got w’et to the 
middle, the weight on the animals preventing them from swim- 
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ffling ^ A thunder-shower descending, completed the paitial 
dienching of the plain, and gave a cold uncomforbable “ packmg 
m a wet blanket ” that night. Next day we found another 
flooded valley about half a mile wide, with a small and now deep 
rivulet in its middle, flowing rapidly to the S S E or towards 
the Kasai. The middle part of this flood, being the bed of what 
at other times is the rivulet, was so rapid that we crossed by 
holding on to the oxen, and the current soon dashed them to the 
opposite bank , we then jumped off, and, the oxen being lelieved 
of their burdens, we could pull them on to the shallower part. 
The rest of the valley was thigh deep and boggy, but holding on 
by the belt which fastened the blanket to the ox, we each floun- 
dered through the nasty sIougE as well as we could These 
boggy parts, lying parallel to the stream, were the most exten- 
sive we had come to — those mentioned already weie mere ciicum- 
scribed patches, these stretched for miles along each bank , but 
' even heie, though the rapidity of the current was veiy consider- 
able, the thick sward of giass was “laid ” flat along the sides 
of the stieam, and the soil was not abraded so much as to dis- 
colour the flood. When we came to the opposite side of this 
valley, some pieces of the ferruginous conglomeiate, which foi ms 
the capping to all other rocks m a laige district aiound and 
north of this, cropped out, and the oxen bit at them as if sur- 
prised by the appearance of stone as much as we were , or it may 
have contained some mineial of which tliey stood in need. We 
had not met with a stone since leaving Shinte's The countiy 
is covered with deep alluvial soil of a daik colour and very 
fertile. 

In the afternoon we came to anotbei stream, fiuana Loke (ot 
child of Loke) with a bridge over it The men had to swim oil 
to each end of the budge, and when on it were hi east deep, 
some pi eferied holding on by the tails of the oxen the whole way 
across. I intended to do this too, but, iiding to the deep part 
before I could dismount and seize the helm the ox dashed ofi 
with his companions, and his body sank so deep, that I failed in 
my attempt even to catch the blanket belt, and if I pulled the 
bridle, the ox seemed as if he would come backwards upon me, 
so I struck out for the opposite bank alone My poor fellows 
were dieadfully alarmed when they saw me parted from the 
cattle, and about twenty of them made a simultaneous rush into- 
the water for my rescue, and just as I reached the opposite bank 
one seized my aim, and another threw his around my body. 
When I stood up, it was most gratifying to see them all sti ug- 
gling towaids me Some had leaped off the budge, and allowed 
then cloaks to float down the stieam Fait of mj’' go^s, 
abandoned in the huiry, were brought up fiom the bottom after 
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I was sale Gieat was tlie pleasure expiessed wLeii they found 
that I could swim like tlieinselves, without the aid of a tad, and 
I did, and do feel giateful to these pooi heathens foi the juoinp- 
titude with which tliey dashed in to save, as they thought, my 
life. I found my clothes cumheisoine m the watei , they could 
swim quickei fiom being naked. They swim like dogs, notfiog- 
fashion, as we do 

In the evening we ciossed the small iivulet Lozeze, and came 
to some villages of the Kasabi, fiom whom we got some manioc 
in exchange for beads They tiied to fiighten us by telling of 
the deep riveis we should have to cioss in oui way I was 
diying my clothes by turning myself lound and lound befoie the 
file My men laughed at the idea of bemgf lightened b}'^ iiveis. 
“ We can all swim who canned the white man acioss the iivei 
but himself ? ” I feltpioud of then piaise 

Satuiclay, Mh March — Came to the outskiits of theteiiitoiy 
of the Ghiboque AVe ciossed the Konde and Raluze rivulets. 
The foimer is a deep small stieam with a budge, the lattei in- 
significant, the valle3^s m which these rivulets lun aie beauti- 
fully feitile companions aie continually’’ lamenting over 

- the uncultivated vales, in such woids as these, — “ What a fine 
countiy for cattle * My^ heait is soie to see such fruitful ^ alleys 
for corn lying waste'” At the time these words weie put 
down, I had come to the belief that the leason why the m- 
habitants of this fine country possess no heids of cattle, was 
owing to the despotic sway of then chiefs, and that the common 
people would not be allowed to keep any domestic animals, even 
supposing they could acquire them, but on musing on the 
subject since, I have been led to the conjectuie that the rich 
fertile country of Londa, must foi mei ly^ have been infested by 
the tsetse, but that, as the people killed oil the game on which, 
m the absence of man, the tsetse must subsist, the insect was 
staived out of the countiy It is now found only wheie wild 
animals abound, and the Balonda, by the possession of guns, 
having cleaied most of the countiy^ of all the laige game, we 
may have happened to come just when it was possible to admit 
'of cattle Hence the success of Ratema, Shinte, and Matiamvo 
vith their herds It would not be surpiising, though they 
know nothing of the circumstance , a ti ibe on the Zambesi 
which I encounteied, whose countiy' vas swaiming with tsetse^ 
believed that they could not keep any cattle because “ no one 
lo\ed them well enough to gi\o them the medicine of oxen” 
and even the Poituguese at Loanda accounted foi the death of 
the cattle bi ought fiom the luteiior to the sea-coast, bv the 
pi ejiidicial influence of the sea air ' One ox which I took down 
to the sea fiom the interioi, died at Loanda, with all the 
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symptoms of Uie poison infected by tsetse, which I saw myself, 
in a distiict a hnudicd miles fiom the coast 

While at the vilHcces of the Kasabi, ^\e saw no evidence of 
want of food anion^ the people Oui beads weie veiy valuable, 
but cotton cloth would have been still moie so , as we tiavelled 
alcaig, men, women, and childien came lunning after us, with 
meal and fowls for sale, which we vould gladly have pin chased 
had we possessed any English raainif actui os. When they heaid 
that we had no cloth, tliey fumed back much disappointed 

The amount of population m the central paits of the country 
may be called large, only as compaied with the Cape Colony 01 
the Beclinana countiy The cultivated land is as nothing com- 
pared with what might he biought under the plough There 
aio flowing sti earns in abundance, winch, weie it necessary, 
could bo turned to the purpose of iiiigation with but little 
labour. Miles of finilful countiy aie now l^ing absolutely 
waste, for theie is not e\on game to eat off the fine pastniage, 
and to leelino under the eveigieen shady groves winch we aie 
ever passing in our piogiess The people who inhabit the 
central legion aie not all quite black in coloni Many incline 
to that of bionzo, and otliers aie as light m hue as the Bush- 
men , who, it may be loraeinbeied, afford a pi oof that heat alone 
does not cause blackness, but that heat and moistnie combined 
do very mateiially deepen the colour Wheiever we find people 
who have continued for ages in a hot, humid distiict, they aie 
deep black, but to tins appaient law theie aie eveephons, caused 
by the inigiations of both tubes and individuals, the Makololo 
for iuhrance, among the tubes of the humid central basin, apjieai 
of a sickly sallow hue, when compared with the aboiiginal 
inhabitants, the Batoka also, who lived in an elevated legion, 
aie, when seen in company with the Batoka of the ri veis, so 
much lightei m coloui, they might be taken for another tribe, 
but tbeii language, and the veiy maiked custom of knocking 
out the uppei fiont teeth, leave no loom foi doubt that they aie 
one people 

Apait fiom the influences of elevation, heat, humidit}'-, and 
deo-iadation, I have imagined that the lighter and daiker coloui s 
obsei ved in. the native population, lun m five longitudinal bands 
along tbe sonthein poition of the continent Those on the sea- 
boaid of both the east and west aie veiy dark , then two bands 
of bgbtoi colour lie about three huhdied miles from each coast, 
of which the westerly one, bending lound, embiaces theKalahan 
Desert and Bechuana countiies, and then the ceutial basin is 
veiy daik again This opinion is not given with any degiee of 
positiveness It is stated ]nst as it shack ray mind in passing 
across the countiy, and if incoirect, it is singular that the 
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dialects spoken by the diffeient tribes have arranged thein- 
scLes in a fashion which seems to indicate migiation along 
the lines of colour. The dialects spolcen in the extreme south, 
whether Hottentot oi Caffie, bcai a close affinity to those of the 
tubes living immediately on then noi them boideis : one glides 
into the othei , and then affinities are so easily detected, that 
they aie at once lecognised to be cognate If the dialects of 
extieine points are compaied, as that of the Caifies and the 
tubes near the Equator, it is moie difficult to lecognise the 
fact, which IS realljr.the case, that all the dialects belong to but 
two families of languages Examination of the roots of the 
words of the dialects, arranged in geogiaphical order, shows 
that they meige into each other, and tlieie is not nearly so much 
diffeience between the extremes of east and west as between 
those of north and south , the dialect spoken at Tete lesembling 
closely that in Angola 

Having, on the afore-mentioned date, reached the village of 
Njainbi, one of the chiefs of the Chiboque, we intended to pass 
a quiet Sunday , and our piovisions being quite spent, I ordered 
a tiled iiding-ox to be slaughteied. As we wished to be on 
good teims with all, we sent the hump and libs to Njambi, with 
the explanation that this was the customaiy tribute to chiefs in 
the pai t from which we had come, and that we always honoured 
men in his position. He leturned thanks, and piomised to send 
food Next morning he sent an impudent message, with a very 
small present of meal, scorning the meat he had accepted, he 
demanded either a man, an ox, a gun, powder, cloth, or a shell , 
and in the event of lefusal to comply with his demand, he 
intimated his intention to prevent our further progiess. We 
replied, we should have thought ourselves fools if we had 
scoi ned his small present, and demanded other food instead , 
and even supposing we had possessed the ai tides named, no 
black man ought to impose a tribute on a party that did not 
tiadein slaves The seivants who brought the message said 
that, when sent to the Mambaii, they had always got a quantity 
of cloth from them for their master, and now expected the same, 
01 something else as an equivalent, fiom me 

We heard some of the Ghiboque lemark, “ They have only 
five guns ” , and about mid-day, Njambi collected all his people, 
and sui rounded our encampment Theii object was evidenth^ 
to plundei us of eveiything My men seized their javelins, and 
stood on the defensive, while the young Chiboque had diawn 
their swords and blandished them with great fury Some even 
pointed then guns at me, and nodded to each othei, as much as 
to sajy “ This is the way we shall do with him ” I sat on mv 
camp-stool, with my double-bairelled gun across my knees and 
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invited the cliief to Le seated also. When he and his counsellors 
had sat down on the giound 111 fiout of me, I asked what ciime 
we had committed that he had come armed in that wa3^ He 
leplied that one of my men, Pitsane, while sitting at the liie 
that moimng, had, in spitting, allowed a small quantity of the 
sain a Ixd fall on tlie log of one of his men, and this “guilt ” he 
wanted to he settled by the line of a man, ox, or gun. Pitsane 
admitted the fact of a little saliva having fallen on the Chiboque, 
and in pi oof of its being a pure accident, mentioned that he had 
given the man a piece of meat, by way of making fi lends, just 
befoie it happened, and wiped it off with his hand as soon as it 
fell. In refeience to a man being given, I declared that we weie 
all leady to die rather than give up one of oui number to be a 
slavo; that my men might as well give me as I give one of 
them, for we were all free men. “ Then you can give the gun 
with which the ox was shot ” As we heard some of his people 
remarking even now that we had only “ five guns,” we declined, 
on the giound that, as they weie intent on plundering us, giving 
a gun would be helping them to do so 

This they denied, saying they wanted the customaiy tiibute 
only I asked what right they had to demand paj^ment for 
leave to tiead on the giound of God our common Father^ If 
we trod on their gaidens we would pay, but not for maiching 
on laud which was still God’s and not theiis They did not 
attempt to controvert this, because it is in accordance witli 
their own ideas, but 1 everted again to the pretended crime of 
the saliva. 

Mj” men now entieated me to give something , and after asking 
the chief if he really thought the affair of the spitting a matter 
of guilt, and leceiving an answei in the aflSimative, I gave him 
one of my shirts. The young Chiboque weie dissatisfied, and 
began shouting and brandishing their swoids foi a greatei fine. 

As Pitsane felt that he had been the cause of this disagree- 
able affair, he asked me to add something else. I gave a bunch 
of beads, but the counsellois objected this time, so I added a 
large handkerchief The more I yielded, the more unreasonable 
their demands became, and at every fiesh demand, a shout was 
raised by the aimed paity, and a lush made around us with 
blandishing of aims One young man made a chaige at my 
head from behmd, but I quickly brought round the muzzle of my 
gun to his mouth, and he retreated. I pointed him out to the 
chief, and he oideied liim to retire a little I felt anxious to 
avoid the effusion of blood , and though sure of being able 
with my Makololo, who had been dulled by Sebituane, to drive 
off twice the number of our assailants, though now a laige 
holy, and well aimed with spears, swoids, ariows, and guns, I 
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strove to avoid cictual collision. My men wei e q.uite nnpiepared 
for tins exhibition, but behaved with admnable coolness. The 
chief and connsellois, by accepting iny invitation to be seated, 
had placed themseHes in a trap, for my men veiy quietly 
suiionnded them, and made them feel that there was no chance 
of escaping then spears I then said, that, as one thing after 
anothei had failed to satisfy them, it was evident that thmj 
wanted to fight, while xhc only wanted to pass peaceably through 
the countiy, that they must begin first and bear the guilt 
befoie God - we would not fight till they had struck the fiist 
blow I then sat silent foi some time It was lather trying 
for me, because I knew that the Chiboque would aim at the 
white man fiist ; but I was careful not to appeal fluiiied, and, 
having four ban els ready for mstant action, looked quietly at 
the savage scene aiound The Chiboque countenance, by no 
means handsome, is not improved by the practice which they 
have adopted of filing the teeth to a point The chief and 
counsellois, seeing that they weie in more danger than I, did 
not choose to follow our decision that they should begin by 
striking the fiist blow, and then see what we could do , and 
weie peihaps influenced by seeing the an of cool piepaiation, 
which some of m}’- men displaj^ed, at the piospect of a work of 
blood 

The Chiboque at last put the mattei befoie us in this way 
“You come among us in a new Avay, and say you aie quite 
fiiendl}^ how can we know it unless you give us some of youi 
fond, and you take some of ouis ? If you give us an ox we will 
gi\e you whatevei you inaj’’ -wish, and then we shall be fi lends ” 
In accordance with the enti eaties of m}’' men, I gave an ox , and 
when asked what I should like in return, mentioned food, as the 
thing winch we most needed In the evening N^ambi sent a 
veiy small basket of meal, and two or three pounds of the flesh 
of oui own ox > with tlie apology that he had no fowls, and veiy 
111 tie of any other food It was impossible to avoid a laugh at 
the coolness of the generous cieatuies I was truly thankful 
neveitheless that, though lesolved to die lathei than delivei up 
one of oui nunibei to be a slave, we had so far gained our point 
as to be alloucd to pass on without having shed human blood 
In the midst of the commotion, seveial Chiboque stole jneces 
of meat out of the sheds of my people, and hlohoiisi, one of the 
Makololo, went boldly into the ciowd-aud took back a mariow- 
bone from one of them A few of my Batoka seemed afiaid 
and vould peihaps have fled had the affiay actually beo-un’ 
but upon the V hole I thought my men behaved admirably’ 
'J hey having left their shields at home by command 

of SeUletu, ivho feaied that, if they earned -these, they mmht 
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he moTQ disposed to be ovei bearing m their deraeanoui to the 
tubes we should meet. We liad proceeded on the piinciples 
of ponce and conciliation, and the loiegoing ficatmeut shows 
in what light our conduct was viewed • in fact, we weie taken 
for inteiloxieis trying to cheat the levenue of the tube They 
had been accustomed to get a slave or two from eveiy slave- 
tiadei who passed them, and now that we disputed the light, 
tliej’’ Mewed the infiingement on what they considered lawfully 
due, vith most viituous indignation 

March Qih — We weie infoiioed that the people on the west 
of the Chiboque of Njambi weie familiar with the visits of 
'^Hve-tiadeis ; and it was the opinion of oui guides fiom 
Kangcnke, ihat so many of my companions would be de- 
manded fiom me, in the same manner as the people of Njambi 
had done, that I should leach the coast without a single attend- 
ant , I theiefoie lesolved to alter our couise and stiike away to 
the N.N E , in the hope that at some point faither noith I might 
find an cvit to the Poitugue'ie settlement of Cassange We 
pioceeded at first due noith, with the Kasabi villages on our 
right, and the Kasau on oui left. Diiung the fiist twenty 
miles we crossed many small, but now swollen sti earns, having 
the usual boggy banks, and wheievei the vater had stood foi 
any length of time, it was discolouied with inst of non We 
saw a “nakong ” antelope one day, a laie sight in this guaiter 
and many new and pietty floweis adoiued the valleys We 
could obseive the difleience m the seasons in our noi thing in 
company with the sun Summer was now nearly ovei at 
Kuinman, and far advanced at Linyanti, but heie we weie in 
the middle of it, fiuits, which we had eaten iipe on the 
Leeambj'^e, weie heie quite gieen, but we were coming into 
the legion whcie the inhabitants aie favouied with two laiiiy 
seasons and two crops, le when the sun is going south, and 
when ho comes back on his way to the noith, as was the case 
at present 

On the 8th, one of the men had left an ounce or two of 
powdei at oui sleeping-place, and wont back seveial miles for 
it My clothing being wet from ciossing a stream, I was com- 
pelled to wait for him , had I been moving in the sun I should 
liave felt no haim, but the inaction led to a violent fit of fever 
The continuance of this attack was a souice of much regret, for 
we went on next day to a small iivulet called Ohihune, in a 
lovely valley, and had, for a wonder, a clear sky and a cleai 
moon , but such was the confusion pioduced in my mind 
the state of my body, that I could scarcely manage, aftei some 
houis’ tiial, to get a lunar obseivation in which I could repose 
confidence The Chihune flows into the Longe, and that into 
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tlie Ohiliombo, a feeder of the Kasai. Those who know the 
difficulties of taking altitudes, times, and distances, and com- 
mitting all of them to paper, will sympathise with me in this 
and many similar instances Whilst at Cliihune, the men of a 
village bioiight wax for sale, and, on finding that we wished 
honey, went off and soon bi ought a hive All the bees m the 
countiy aie in possession of the natives, for they place hives 
sufficient for them all After having ascertained this, lye never 
attended the call of the honey-guide, for we were sure it would 
only lead us to a hive which we had no right to touch. The 
bird continues its habit of inviting attention to the honey, 
though its services in tins district are never actually needed. 
My Makololo lamented that they never knew before that wax 
could be sold for anything of value 

As we traverse a succession of open lawns and deep forests, it 
is interesting to observe something like instinct developed even 
m trees. One which, when cut, emits a milky juice, if met with 
on the open lawns, grows as an ordinal y umbrageous tree, and 
shows no disposition to be a climber , when planted in a forest 
it still takes the same form, then sends out a climbing branch, 
which t^vlnes round another tree until it rises thirty or forty 
feet, or to the level of the other tiees, and theie spreads out a 
second crown where it can enjoy a fan share of the sun’s raj^s. 
In parts of the forest still more dense than this, it assumes the 
form of a climbei only, and at once avails itself of the assistance 
of a tall neighbour by winding vigorously round it, without 
attempting to form a lower head It does not succeed so well 
as parasites pioper, but where foiced to contend for space, it 
may be mistaken for one which is invaiiably a climber The 
paths here weie very narrow and very much encumbered with 
gigantic cieepeis, often as thick as a man’s leg Theie must be 
some reason why they prefer, in some districts, to go up trees in 
the common foim of the thread of a screw, rather than in any 
other. On the one bank of the Chihune they appeared to a 
person standing opposite them to wind up fiom left to right, on 
the other bank from right to left I imagined this was owing 
to the sun being at one season of the year on their noith, and at 
another on their south But on the Leeambye, I observed 
weepers wmdmg up on opposite sides of the same reed, and 
making a figure like the lacings of a sandal 
In passing through these nariow paths, I had an opportunitv 
of obseiving the peculiarities of my ox “ Sinbad ” He had a 
softer back than the others, but a much more intractable temper 
His hoins weie bent downwaids and hung loosely so he cwild 
do no haim Wxth them , but as we wended our way slowlv alona 
the narrow path, he would suddenly dai t aside A string tied 
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to a sticlc put tliiougli tile cartilage of tlie nose serves instead 
of a bridle : if you jeik this back, it makes him lun faster on , 
if you jnill it to one side, he allows the nose and head to go, 
but keeps the o])posite ej’^e diiected to the foi bidden spot, and 
goes m spite of you TJie only way he cau be brought to a 
stand is b3’’ a shnke with a wand across the nose When Sin- 
bad lan in below a climber sti etched ovei the path, so low that 
I could not stoop under it, I was dragged off, and came down on 
the crown of mj' head , and he never allowed an oppoitunity of 
the kind to pass without trying to inflict a kick, as if I neither 
had nor deserved his love 

A remarkable pcculiaiit}’ in the forests of this country is the 
absence of thorns; there are but two exceptions — one a tiee 
bearing a species of nux vomica, and a small shrub very like the 
plant of the sarsapaiilla, beaiing in addition to its hooked thorns 
bunches of j'-ellow bei 1 les The thoi nlessness of the vegetation 
IS especially noticeable to those who have been in the south, 
where theie is so great a variety of thorn- bearing plants and 
tiees We have thoins of eveiy size and shape , thorns straight, 
thin and long, short and thick, or hooked, and so strong as to be 
able to cut even leather like a knife Seed-vessels are scattered 
everywhere by these appendages One lies flat as a shilling, 
with two thoins in its centre, leady to inn into the foot of any 
animal that treads upon it, and stick there for days together. 
Another (the Uncaria procumhens, or grapple-plant) has so 
many hooked thorns as to cling most tenaciously to any animal 
to which it may become attached , when it happens to lay hold 
of the mouth of an ox, the animal stands and loars with pain 
and a sense of helplessness 

Wheiever a pait of the forest has been cleared for a garden, 
and afterwards abandoned, a species of plant with leaves like 
those of ginger springs up, and contends for the possession of 
the soil with a great crop of feins This is the case all the way 
down to Angola, and shows the great difference of climate be- 
tween this and the Bechuana country, wheie a fern, except one 
or two hardy species, is never seen. The plants above men- 
tioned bear a pretty pink flower close to the ground, which is 
succeeded by a scarlet fruit full of seeds, yielding, as so many 
fruits in this country do, a pleasant acid juice, which like the 
1 est is probably intended as a corrective to the fluids of the 
sj’-stem in the hot climate. 

On leaving the Chihune we crossed the Longe, and, as the 
day was cloudy, our guides wandered in a forest away to the 
west till we came to the river Chihombo, flowing to the E N E 
My men depended so much on the sun for guidance that, liaving 
seen nothing of the luminary all day, they thought we had wan-r 
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dered 'bacL to tlie CliiLoque, and, as often happens when be- 
wildered, they disputed as to the point where the sun should 
rise next morning As soon as the lains would allow next day, 
we went off to the N E. It would have been better to have 
tiavelled by compass alone, for the guides tooh advantage of any 
fears expressed by my people, and thieatened to return if pre- 
sents weie not made at once But my men had never left their 
own country before, except for rapine and muider. When they 
foimerly came to a village they weie in the habit of killing 
numbers of the inhabitants, and then taking a few young men 
to serve as guides to the next place. As this was their fiist 
attempt at an op]iosite line of conduct, and as they were without 
their shields, they felt defenceless among the gieedy Chiboque, 
and some allowance must be made for them on that account. 


Saturday, 11th — Reached a small village on the banks of a 
narrow stream I was too ill to go out of my little coveimg, 
except to quell a mutiny which began to show itself among 
some of the Batoka and Ambonda of our pai ty They gi umbled, 
as they often do against their chiefs, when they think them 
partial in their gifts, because they supposed that I had shown 
a preference in the distribution of the beads , but the beads I 
had given to my principal men were onl}’- sufficient to purchase 
a scanty meal, and I had hastened on to this village in order to 
slaughtei a tiied ox, and give them all a feast as well as a rest 
on Sunday, as piepaiation for the journey befoie us I explained 


this to them, and thought their giumbling was allayed I soon 
sank into a state of stupor, which the fever sometimes pioduced, 
and was oblivious to all then noise in slaughtering On Sunday 
the mutineeis weie making a teirible dm in prepaiing a skin 
they had piocured I lequested them twice, by the man who 
attended me, to be moie quiet, as the noise pained me, but as 
they paid no attention to this civil request, I put out my head, 
and, lepeatmg it myself, was answeied by an impudent laugh 
Knowing that discipline would be at an end if this mutiny weie 
not quelled, and that our lives depended on vigoiously uphold- 
ing authoiity, I sewed a double-ban elled pistol, and daited forth 
from the domicile, looking, I suppose, so savage as to put them 
to a precipitate flight As some lemained within heaiing, I told 
them that I must maintain discipline, though at the expense 
of some of then limbs , so long as we tiavelled togethei they 
must reinoinber that I was mastei, and not they There beinb 
but little room to doubt my determination, they immediatolv 
became vei y obedient, and nevei aftei wards ga^ e me any tioublc 
or imagined that they had any right to my piopei ty ’ 

rk/, ~~\ye went forward some miles, but weie bi ought to a 
stand 1 a the sevei ity of my fever on the banks of a branch of 
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the Loajima, another tributaiy of the Kasai I was m a state 
01 paitiai coma until late at night, when it became necessai}^ foi 
me to go out, and I was suipiised to find that my men had 
built a little stockade, and some of them took then spears and 
acted as a guaid I found that we weie suiiounded by enemies, 
and a party of Chiboque lay near the gateway, after having pie- 
feiied the demand of “a man, an ox, a gun, 01 a tusk ” My 
men had piepared for defence in case of a night attack, and 
when the Chiboque wished to be shown wheie I lay sick, they 
veiy pioperl}’’ lefused to point me out. In the moiuing I went 
out to the Chiboque, and found that they answeied me civilly 
regaiding my intentions in opening the countiy, teaching them, 
etc., etc They admitted that their chiefs would be pleased with 
the piospect of fiieiidship, and now only wished to exchange 
tokens of goodwill with me, and offeied thiee pigs, which they 
hoped I would accept The people heie aie 111 the habit of 
making a piesent, and then demanding ivhatevei they choose in 
return We had been foiewained of this by oui guides, so I 
tried to decline, by asking if they would eat one of the pigs m 
company’' with us To this piojiosition they said that they duist 
not accede I then accepted the piesent in the hope that the 
blame of delioieut friendly feeling might not lest with me, and 
presented a lazoi, two bunches of beads, and twelve coppei iings, 
contiibuted b3>- m^’’ men from then aims They went off to leport 
to then chief , and as I was quite unable to move fi oin excessive 
giddmess, we continued in the same spot on Tuesday evening, 
when they leturned with a message couched in veiy plain teims, 
that a man, tusk, gun, or even an ox, alone would be accept- 
able , that he had eveiything else m his possession but oxen, 
and that, whatcvei I should please to demand fiom him, he 
would gladly give it. As this was all said civilly, and theie was 
no help foi it if we lefused, but bloodshed, I gave a tned iiding- 
ox My late chief mutineei, an Ambonda man, was now ovei- 
loyal, foi he aimed himself and stood at the gateway. He would 
lather die than see his father imposed on, but I oideied Mo- 
santu to take him out of the way, which he did piomptly, and 
allowed the Chiboque to maichoff well pleased with then booty 
I told my men that I esteemed one of tlieii lives of moie value 
- than all the oxen we had, and that the only cause which could 
induce me to fight, would be to save the lives and libeities of 
the ma]oi ity In the ]nopiiety of tins they all agieed, and said 
that, if the Chiboque molested us who behaved so peaceably, the 
guilt would be on then heads This is a favouiite mode of 
expiession throughout the whole counti3% All are anxious to 
give explanation of an^’' acts they have performed, and conclude 
the nai ration with, “I have no guilt 01 blame molatu ), 
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“ They have the guilt ” I never could be positive whether the 
idea in their minds is guilt in the sight of the Deity, or of man- 


Next morning the lobber pait}^ came with about thirty yards 
of strong stuped English calico, an axe, and two hoes for our 
acceptance, and letuiued the copper rings, as the chief was a 
gieat man, and did not need the ornaments of my men, but we 
noticed that they weie taken back again. I divided the cloth 
among my men, and pleased them a httle by thus compensating 
for the loss of the ox I advised the chief, whose name we did 
not leain, as he did not deign to appear except under the alias 
Matiamvo, to get cattle foi his own use, and expressed soirow 
that I had none wheiewith to enable him to make a commence- 


ment Rams pi evented 0111 pi oceedmg till Thin sday morning, 
and then inessengeis appealed to tell us that then chief had 
learned that all the cloth sent by him had not been piesented, 
that the copper iings had been secieted by the jieisons oidered 
to restoie them to us, and that he had stiipped the thievish 
emissaries of their piopeity as a punishment Our guides 
thought these weie only spies of a largei paitj^, concealed in the 
foiest thiough which we weie now about to pass We piepared 
for defence by marching in a compact body, and allowmg no one 
to sti aggie far behind the otheis We marched thiough many 
miles of gloomy forest m gloomier silence, but nothing disturbed 
us We came to a village, and found all the men absent, the 
guides thought, in the foiest, with their countrymen. I was too 
ill to caie much whether we weie attacked oi not. Though a 
liouiing ram came on, as we weie all anxious to get away out of 
a bad neighbouihood, we pioceeded The thick atmospheie pre- 
vented my seemg the cieepiug plants m time to avoid them ; so 
Pitsane, Mohoiisi, and I, who alone were mounted, weie often 
caught , and as there is no stoppmg the oxen when they have 
the piospect of giving the iidei a tumble, we came frequently 
to the giound. In addition to these mishaps, Sinbad went off 
at a plunging gallop, the bi idle broke, and I came doivn back- 
vaids on the crown of niy head He gave me a kick on the 
thigh at the same time I felt none the woise for this rough 
't^.reatment, but would not lecommend it to otheis as a palliative 
in cases of fevei ' This last attack of fever was so obstinate 
that it reduced me almost to a skeleton The blanket which I 
used as a saddle on the back of the ox, being fiequently wet 
lemained so beneath me even in the hot sun, and, aided by the 
heat of the ox, caused extensive abiasion of the slcin, which was 
continually healing and getting soie again. To this incon- 
venience vas now added the chafing of my projecting bones on 
the hard bed. ® 
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On El iday we came to a village of civil jieojile on the banks 
of the Loajima itself, and we were wet all day m consequence 
of Glossing it. The bridges over it, and anothei stieam which 
we Glossed at mid-day, weie submeiged, as we have hitheito in- 
vaiiably found, by a flood of peifectly clear watei At the second 
fold we weie met by a hostile paity who lefused us further 
passage I ordeied my men to proceed in the same diiection we 
had been pui suing, but our enemies spiead themselves out in 
fiont of us with loud cries Our numbeis were about equal to 
theiis tins time, so I moved on at the head of my men. Some lan 
off to other villages, 01 back to then own village, on pietence of 
getting ammunition ; otheis called out that all tiadeis came to 
them, and that we must do the same. As these people had plenty 
of 11011-headed allows and some guns, when we came to the edge 
of the foiest I oideied mj^ men to put the luggage in oui oentie, 
and, if oui enemies did not file, to cut down some young tiees 
and make a screen as quickly as possible, but do nothing to them 
except m case of actual attack I then dismounted, and, advanc- 
ing a little towaids our piincipal opponent, showed him how 
easily I could kill him, but pointed upwaids, saying, “I feai 
God.” He did the same, placing his hand on his heart, pointing 
upwaids, and saying, “ I fear to kill, but come to our village, 
come — do come ” At this junctuie the old head-man, longa 
Ranza, a veneiable negio, came up, and I invited him and all to 
be seated, that we might talk the mattei ovei longa Panza 
soon let us know that he thought himself veiy ill-tieated in 
being passed by As most skirmishes aiise fiom misundei- 
standing, this might have been a seiious one , foi, like all the 
tubes near the Poituguese settlements, people heie imagine that 
they have a light to demand payment fiom every one who passes 
through the country, and now, though Tonga Panza was cei- 
tainly no match for my men, yet they were determined not to 
forego their light without a struggle I removed with my men 
to the vicinity of the village, thankful that no accident had as 
yet bi ought us into actual collision 

The leason why the people have imbibed the idea so strongly, 
that they have a light to demand pa^'ment foi leave to pass 
through the country, is probably this. They have seen no tiadeis 
except those either engaged in piu chasing slaves, or who have 
slaves in their employment These slave-tiadeis have always 
been very much at the mercy of the chiefs thiough whose countiy 
they have passed, for if they afforded a ready asylum for lun- 
away slaves, the tiadeis might be deseited at any moment, and 
stiipped of them piopeity altogether They aie thus obliged to 
curiy favour with the chiefs, so as to get a safe conduct from 
them. The same system is adopted to induce the chiefs to pait 
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witF then people, whom all feel to he the leal soince of then 
impoitauce in the countiy On the letuiii of the tiaclcis fioin 
the inteiioi with chains of slaves, it is so eas}^ foi a cliief who 
maj" be so disposed to take away a chain of eight oi ten iniie- 
sisting slaves, that the moichant is fain to give any amount of 
pieseSis in oidei to secnie the goodwill of the luleis The inde- 
pendent chiefs, not knowing why then favoui is so eagerly 
sought, become excessively piond and supeicilious in then- 
demands, and look upon white men with the gieatest contempt 
To such lengths did the Bangala, a tube neai to w'hich wo hod 
now apinoached, pioceed, a few yeais ago, that they compelled 
the Poituguese tiadeis to pa}?- for watei, wood, and even glass, 
and eveiy possible pietext 'was invented foi levying fines , and 
these weie patiently submitted to so long as the slave-trade 
continued to flouiish AVe had unconsciously come in contact 
with a sj^stem which was quite unknown in the countrj^ from 
which my men had set out An Euglish tiadei may theie heai 
a demand foi pa 3 ^ment of guides, but nevei, so fai as I am awaie, 
IS he asked to pay for leave to tiaveise a countiy The idea 
does not seem to have enteied the native mind, except thiough 
slave-tiadeis, foi the aboiigiues all acknowledge that the un- 
tilled land, not needed for pastuiage, belongs to God alone, and 
that no haim is done b}^ people passing thiough it I lather 
believe that, wheiever the slave-tiade has not penetiated, the 
visits of stiangeis aie esteemed a leal piivilege 

The village of old longa Panza (lat 10° 25' S , long 20° 15' E ) 
is small and emboweied in lofty eveigieen tiees, which weie hung 
aiound with fine festoons of cieepeis He sent us food immedi- 
ately, and soon aftei wards a goat, which was consideied a hand- 
some gift, theie being but few domestic animals, though the 
countiy is well adapted for them I suspect this, like the coun- 
tiy of Shinte and Ratema, must have been a tsetse distiict, and 
only recently leudeied capable of suppoiting othei domestic 
animals besides the goat, by the desti action of the game thiough 
the extensive mtioduction of fii e-arms AA^e might all have 
been as ignoiant of the existence of this insect-x)lague as the 
Poituguese, had it not been foi the nuineious migiations of pas- 
toial tribes, which took place in the south in consequence of 
Zulu iriuptions 

Duiiug these exciting scenes I alwaj’^s foi got my fever, but a 
teiiible sense of sinking came back with the feeling of safety 
1'he same demand of pajmient foi leave to pass was made on 
tho 20th by old longa Panza as by the othei Chiboque I 
olleied the shell presented by Shinte, but longa Panza said he 
was too old for ornaments AVe might have succeeded very well 
with him, for he was by no means unieasonable, and had but a 
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very small village of suppoileis, but our two guides fiom Kau- 
genke complicated oui difficulties by sending foi a body of 
Bangala traders, ■\vitb a view to foice us to sell the tusks of 
^keletu, and pay them with the puce. We offered to pay 
them handsomely, if they would peiform then promise of guid- 
ing us to Oassange, but they knew no moie of the paths than 
we did; and my men had paid them repeatedly, and tried to 
get rid of them, but could not. They now joined with our 
enemies, and so did the tiadeis. Two guns and some beads, 
belonging to tlie latter, wei 0 standing in our encampment, and 
the guides seized them and ran off. As my men knew that 
we should be called upon to leplace them, they gave chase , and 
when the guides saw that they would be caught, they threw 
down the guns, directed their flight to the village, and rushed 
into a hut The dooiway is not much higher than that of a 
dog’s kennel. One of the guides was leached by one of my men 
as lie was in the act of stoojiing to get in, and a cut was inflicted 
on a pioj'ectmg part of the body, which would have made any 
one in that postuie wince The guns weie restored, but the 
beads weie lost in the flight All I had lemaining of my stock 
of beads could not leplace those lost, and though we explained 
that we had no pait in the guilt of the act, the tradeis leplied 
that we had bi ought the thieves into the countiy, these were 
of the Bangala, who had been accustomed to plague the Poi tu- 
guese in the most vexatious way. We were striving to get a 
passage through the country, and, feeling anxious that no ciime 
whatever should be laid to our chaige, tiied the concilia toiy 
plan here, though we were not, as in the other instances, likely 
to be overpoweied by numbers 

My men offered all their ornaments, and I offered all my 
beads and shirts , but though we had come to the village 
against our will, and the guides had also followed us contraiy 
to our desire, and had even sent for the Bangala tradeis with- 
out our knowledge or consent, yet matters could not be arianged 
without our giving an ox and one of the tusks We were all 
becoming disheartened, and could not wonder that native ex- 
peditions from the in tenor to the coast had geneially failed to 
reach their destinations. My people were now so much dis- 
couraged that some proposed to return home , the prospect of 
being obliged to return when just on the threshold of the Portu- 
guese settlements distressed me exceedingly After using all 
my powers of persuasion, T declared to them that if they re- 
turned I would go on alone, and went into my little tent with 
the mind directed to Him who hears the sighing of the send , 
and was soon followed by the head of Mohoiisi, sajdng ■“ We 
wdl never leave you Do not be disheartened. Wheiever you 
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lead we will follow Our leraaiks weie made only on account 
of the injustice of these people ” Otheis followed, and with the 
most artless simplicity of manner told me to he comfoi ted — 
“they weie all mychildien, they knew no one hut Sekelotu 
and me, and they would die for me , they had not fought be- 
cause I did not wish it ; they had just spoken in the bitterness 
of their spirit, and when feeling that they could do nothing , 
but if these enemies begin you will see what we can do ” One 
of the oxen we offeied to the Chiboque had been rejected be- 
cause he had lost part of his tail, and they thought that it had 
been cut off and witchcraft medicine inseited , and some miith 
was excited by my pioposing to laise a similar objection to all 
the oxen we still had in oui possession The remaining four 
soon presented a singular shortness of their caudal extiemities, 
and though no one ever asked whether they had medicine in the 
stumps or no, we were no moie troubled by the demand for an 
ox ’ We now slaughtered another ox, that the spectacle might 
not be seen of the owners of the cattle fasting, while tlie 
Ohiboque were feasting. 


CHAPTER XIX 

GrUides prepaid — Baxk canoes — Deserted by guides — Mistakes respect- 
ing' the Coanza — Peelings of fieed slaves — Gardens and villages — 
Native tiadeis — A grave — Valley of the Quango — Bamboo — White 
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chief Sansawe — His hostility — ^Pass him safely — The river Quango 
— Chief’s mode of dressing his hair — Opposition — Opportune aid 
Cypriano— His generous hospitalitj^— Ability of half-castes to 
read and write — Books and images — Marauding party burned in 
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Captain Neves — Portuguese curiosity and questions — Anniversaiy 
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songo — True negroes — A field of wheat — Carrieis— Sleeping-places 
— ^Fever — Entei district of Ambaca — Good fruits of Jesuit teach- 
ing — The tampan, its bite — Universal hospitality of the Portu- 
guese — A tale of the Mambari — Exhilarating effects of highland 
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24f7i — loNGA Panza’s sous agieed to act as guides into the 
territory of the Portuguese if I would give them the shell given 
by Shinte I was strongly aveise to this, and especially to give 
it beforehand , but yielded to the entreaty of my people to 
appear as if showing confidence in these hopeful youths. They 
urged that they wished to leave the shell with their wives, as a 
sort of payment to them for enduiing their husbands’ absence 
so long Having delivered the precious shell, we went west- 
by-north to the river Ohikapa, which here (lat. 10° 22' S ) is 
forty or fifty yards wide, and at present was deep , it was seen 
flowing over a rocky broken cataract with great noise about 
half a mile above our ford We weie ferried over in a canoe, 
made out of a single piece of baik sewed togethei at the ends, 
and having sticks placed in it at diffeient paits to act as iibs 
The woid Chilcapa means bark or skin , and as this is the only 
river in which we saw this kind of canoe used, and we heard 
that this stream is so low during most of the }’ear as to be 
easily fordable, it probably deiives its name fi om the use made 
of the bark canoes when it is in flood. We now felt the loss of 
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our poutoon, foi the people to whom tlie canoe helonj^ed, made 
us pay once when we began to cross, then a second time when 
half of us weie over, and a third time when all were ovei but 
mj’^ piincipal man Pitsane and m^^self XiO^'anke took olT his 
cloth and paid my passage with it. The Makololo always 
fen led then visitois over livcis without pay, and now began to 
remaik that they must in futuie fleece the Mainbari as these 
Ohiboque had done to us , they had all been loud in condemna- 
tion of the meanness, and when I asked if they could descend to 
be equally mean, I was answered that they would only do it in 
levenge They like to have a plausible excuse foi meanness 
Next moiniiig our guides went onlj’’ about a mile, and then 
told us they would return home I expected this when paying 
them beforehand, in accoi dance with the entreaties of the 
Makololo, who are rather ignorant of the woild Yeiy energetic 
remonsti anccs weie addiessed to the guides, but they slipped 
off one by one in the thick foiest through which wo were pass- 
ing, and I was glad to hear my companions coming to the con- 
clusion, that, as we were now in parts visited by tradeis, we 
did not lequiie the guides, whose chief use had been to prevent 
misapprehension of our objects in the minds of the villageis 
The country was somewhat more undulating now than it had 
been, and several fine small sti earns flowed in deep woddj’’ dells 
Tlie tiees are veiy tall and stiaight, and the foiests gloomj’- and 
damp, the ground in these solitudes is quite covered with 
yellow and blown mosses, and light-coloured lichens clothe all 
the trees The soil is extiemely fertile, being generallj' a black 
loam coveied with a thick ciop of tall glasses. We passed 
several villages too The head-man of a large one scolded us 
well for passing, when he intended to give us' food Where 
slave- tiaders have been in the habit of coming, they present 
food, then demand thiee or four times its value as a custom 
We were now lather glad to get past villages without inter- 
course with the inhabitants 

We weie travelling W N W , and all the rivulets we here 
crossed had a northerly course, and weie reported to fall into 
the Kasai or Loke , most of them had the peculiai boggy banks 
of the country As we w^ere now in the alleged latitude of the 
Coanza, I vas much astonished at the entiie absence of any 
knowledge of that liver among the natives of this quarter. But 
I was tlien ignorant of the fact that the Coanza i ises consider- 
ably to the vest of this and has a compai ati vely short course 
fiom its source to the sea 

The famous Di Laceida seems to have laboured under the 
-amo in.gtako as loi he leoommonded the government 

el Angola to establish a chain of forts along the banka of that 
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river, with a view to communication with the opposite coast 
As a chain of foits along its course would lead southwards in- 
stead of eastwaids, we may infer that the geogiaphical data 
within leach of that eminent man, weie no better than those 
accoiding to which I had directed my course to tho Ooanza 
wheie it does not exist 

26i7i — We spent Sunday on the banks of the Quilo, or 
Kweelo , here a stream of about ten yaids wide It luns in a 
deep glen, the sides of which are almost five hundied yards of 
slope, and rocky, the rocks being hardened calcai eous tufa lying 
on clay shale and sandstone below, with a capping of ferrugin- 
ous conglomerate. The scenery would have been very pleasing, 
but fever took away much of the joy of life, and severe daily in- 
termittents rendered me very weak aud always glad to lecline 

As we weie now in the slave-maiket, it stiuck me that the 
sense of insecurity felt by the natives, miglit account foi the 
circumstance that those who have been sold as slaves, and freed 
again, when questioned, profess to like the new state better than 
then piimitive one They lived on rich fertile plains, which 
seldom inspire that love of country which the mountains do. If 
they had been mountaineers they would have pined for home 
To one who has obsei ved the hard toil of the poor in old civilized 
countries, the state in which the inhabitants here live is one 
of glorious ease The countiy is full of little villages Food 
abounds, and veiy little labour is lequiied for its cultivation, 
the soil IS so rich that no manme is lequiied , when a gaiden 
becomes too poor for good crops of maize, millet, etc , the ownei 
lemoves a little further into the forest, applies fire round the 
roots of the larger trees to kill them, cuts down the smallei, 
and a new iicli garden is ready for the seed The gaidens 
usually present the appearance of a great number of tall dead 
tiees standing without baik, and maize gi owing between them, 
The old gaidens continue to yield manioc for yeais, after tlie 
owners have removed to other spots, foi the sake of millet and 
maize But while vegetable aliment is abundant, there is a 
want of salt and animal food, so tliat numberless traps aie seen, 
set for mice, in all the forests of Londa The vegetable diet 
leaves gieat craving foi flesh, and I have no doubt but that, 
when an ordinaiy quantity of mixed food is supplied to fieed 
slaves, they actually do feel more comfortable than they did at 
home Their assertions, however, mean but little, for the} 
always try to give an answer to please, and if one showed them 
a nugget of gold, they would generally say that these abounded 
m then countr}’' 

One could detect, m passing, the vaiiety of character lonnd 
among the owners of gardens and villages Some villages wero 
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tlie pictures of neatness. We entered others enveloped in a 
wilderness of weeds, so high that, when sitting on ox-back in 
the middle of the village, we could only see the tops of the huts. 
If we enteied at midday, the owneis would come lazily forth, 
pipe in hand, and leisurely puff away in dieamy indiffeience. In 
some villages weeds are not allowed to glow, cotton, tobacco, 
and diffeient plants used as lelishes, aie planted round the 
huts, fowls aie kept in cages, and the gaidens piesent the 
pleasant spectacle of diffeient kinds of giain and pulse at 
various peiiods of their giowth. I sometimes admiied the one 
class, and at times wished I could have taken the world easy 
for a time, like the other. Eveiy village swaims with children, 
who turn out to see the white man pass, and run along with 
siiange cues and antics , some run up tiees to get a good view . 
all are agile climbers thioughout Londa At fiiendly villages 
they have scampered alongside our pai ty foi miles at a time 
We usually made a little hedge aiound our sheds , crowds 
of women came to the entrance of it, with children on their 
backs, and long pipes in then mouths, gazing at us for houis 
The men, rather than disturb them, ciawled thiough a hole in 
the hedge, and it was common to hear a man in running off say 
to them, “ I am going to tell my mama to come and see the 
white man’s oxen ” 

In continuing our AV N W. course, we met many parties of 
native tiadeis, each canying some pieces of cloth and salt, with 
a few beads to baitei for bees’-wax They are all aimed with 
Poituguese guns, and have caitiidges with iron balls When 
we meet, we usually stand a few minutes They piesent a little 
salt, and we give a bit of ox-hide, or some othei tiifle, and then 
pait with mutual good wishes The hide of the oxen we 
slaughteied had been a valuable addition to our resouices, for 
we found it in so great lepute for giidles all thiough Londa, 
that we cut up evei}" skin into stiips about two inches bioad, 
and sold them for meal and manioc as we went along As we 
came neaier Angola we found them of less value, as the people 
there possess cattle themselves 

The village on the Kweelo, at which we spent Sunday, was 
that of a civil, lively old man, called Sakandala, who offeied no 
objections to our progress Wq found we should soon enter on 
the teintory of the Bashinje (Chinge of the Portuguese) who 
are mixed with another tribe, named Bangala, which have been 
at wai with the Babindele or Portuguese Rams and fever as 
usual, helped to impede our progress until we were put on the 
path, which leads from Cassange and Bihe to Matiamvo bv a 
head-man named Ramboela This was a well-beaten footpath, 
and, soon aftei enteiing upon it, we met a paity of half-caste 
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tradera from Bilie, wlio confirmed the infoimation we had 
alJ'ead}'' got of this path leading stiaight to Cassange, through 
which they had come on then waj’’ fi om Bihe to Cahdngo. They 
kindlj’^ piesented my men with some tobacco, and marvelled 
greatly when they found that I had never been able to teach 
myself to ^sraoke On paiting with them ive came to a tiadei’s 
giave This was inaiked b3>- a huge cone of sticks placed in the 
foim of the loof of a hut, with a palisade aiound it At an open- 
ing on the vestein side an ugly idol was placed several 
strings of beads and bits of cloth ueie hung aioimd We 
Icnincd that ho had been a half-caste, who had died on his way 
back fiom Matiainvo. 

As we weie now alone, and suie of being on the way to the 
abodes of civilization, we went on briskly. 

On tlie 30th we came to a sudden descent fiom the high land, 
indented by deej), nariow valleys, over ivliich we had lately been 
tia\ oiling It IS genei all}’' so steeji, that it can only be descended 
at paiticulai points, and even tbeie I was obliged to dismount, 
though so weak that I had to be led by my companions to pre- 
vent my toppling over in walking down. It was annoying to 
feel myself so helpless, for I never liked to see a man, either 
sick 01 well, giving in effeminatel}’. Below us lay the valley of 
the Quango If yon sit on the spot where Maiy Queen of Scots 
viewed the battle of Langside, and look down on the vale of 
Clyde, jmu may see in miniatuie the gloiious sight which a 
much gi eater and richei valley presented to our view. It is 
about a bundled miles bioad, clothed with dark foiest, except 
wheie the light-gi een grass coveis meadow-lands on the Quango, 
which here and tlieie glances out m the sun as it wends its way 
to the north. The opposite side of this gieat valley appeals like 
a lange of lofty mountains, and the descent into it about a mile, 
which, measuied perpendiculaily, may be fiom a thousand to 
twelve bundled feet Emerging fiom the gloomy foiests of 
Londa, this magnificent piospecr. made us all feel as if a weight 
had been lifted off om eyelids A cloud was passing across the 
middle of the valley, fiom which rolling thunder pealed, while 
above all was gloiious sunlight; and when we went do'wn to 
the part where we saw it passing, we found that a veiy heavy 
thunder-shower had fallen under the path of the cloud and the 
bottom of the valley, which fiom above seemed quite smooth, wo 
discovered to be inteisected and fui'rowed by gieat numbeis of 
deep-cut streams. Looking back fiom below, the descent 
appears as the edge of a table-land, with numeious indented 
dells and spurs jutting out all along, giving it a serrated 
appearance. Both the top and sides of the sieira are covered 
with tiees, but large patches of the moie perpendicular par^ 
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aie bare, and exhibit tlie led soil, wliicb is general over the 
legion we have now enteied. 

The hollow alfoids a section of this pai t of the country , and 
we find that the uppermost stiatum is the ferruginous conglo- 
merate alreadj^ mentioned. The matrix is i ust of iion (or 
hydious pei oxide of non and lia3matite), and in it aie embedded 
watei-woin pebbles of sandstone and quaitz. As this is the 
rock undei lying the soil of a laige pait of Londa, its foimation 
must have preceded the woik of denudation by an aim of the 
sea, which washed away the enoimous mass of matter leqiiired, 
befoie the valley of Cassange could assume its present foim. 
The strata under the conglomeiate aie all of red clay shale of 
different degrees of haidness, the most induiated being at the 
bottom This led clay shale is named “ Iceele ” in Scotland, and 
has always been considered as an indication of gold , but the 
only thing we discoveied was, that it had given use to a veiy 
slippeiy clay soil, so diffeient fiom that which we had just left, 
that Mashauana, who always piided himself on being an adejit 
at balancing himself in the canoe on water, and so sine of foot 
on land that he could affoid to expiess contempt for any one less 
gifted, came down m a veiy sudden and undignified mannei, to 
the delight of all whom he had pieviously scolded foi falling. 

Here we met with the bamboo as thick as a man’s aim, and 
many new tiees Otheis, which we had lost sight of since 
leaving Shinte, now le-appeaied, but nothing stiuck us more 
than the compaiative sciagginess of the tiees in this hollow. 
Those on the high lands we had left weie tall and stiaight ; 
heie they weie stunted, and not by any means so closely planted 
together The only way I could account for this was by sup- 
posing, as the tiees were of diffeient species, that the gi eater 
altitude suited the natuie of those above, better than the lower 
altitude did the other species below 

Sunday, 2nd A-pi il — We lested beside a small stream, and 
oui hungei being now veiy seveie, fiom having lived on manioc 
alone since leaving longa Panza’s, we slaughtered one of oui 
foui lemaining oxen The people of this distiict seem to feel 
the craving for animal food as much as we did, for they spend 
much eneigy in digging laige white laivse out of the damp soil 
adjacent to then sti earns, and use them as a relish for their 
vegetable diet The Bashiii]e refused to sell any food foi 
the pool old ornaments my men had now to offer We could 
get neither meal noi manioc, but should have been comfort- 
able, had not the Bashinje chief Sansdwe pestered us for the 
customary piesent The native tiadeis infoimed us, that a dis- 
olay of force was often necessaiy before they could pass this 
man, ^ 
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SansawCj the chief of a jjortiou of the Bashinje, having sent 
the usual formal demand for a man, an ox, or a task, spoke veiy 
con temp tnously of the pool things we offeied him instead. We 
told his messengciB that the tusks weie Sekeletu^s eveiything 
V as gone, except my lusti iimeuts, winch could be of no use to 
them whaie\er. One of thorn begged some meat, and, when it 
was refused, said to my men, “ You may as well give it, for we 
shall take all after we have killed you to-moiiow” The moie 
humbly ve sjioke, the more insolent the Bashmje became, till at 
last we were all feeling savage and sulkj’’, hut continued to speak 
as CIV1II3’ as we could The}' aie fond of argument, and when I 
denied their light to demand tribute from a white man, who did 
not trade in slaves, an old white-headed negio put rather a posing 
quest ion ' "You know that God has placed chiefs among us whom 
we ought to suppoi t How is it that you, who have a book that 
tells yon about Him, do not come foi wai d at once to pay this chief 
tnbute, lilce cveiy one else ” I leplied by asking, “Hoav could 
I know that tins was a chief, who had allowed me to remain a 
day and a half neai him without giving me anything to eat ^ ” 
This, which to the uninitiated may seem sophistiy, was, to the 
central Africans, quite a rational question, for lie at once admitted 
that food ought to have been sent, and added, that pi obably his 
chief was only making it leady foi me, and tJiat it would come 
soon 

After being weaned by talking all day to diffeieut paities sent 
by Sansawe, we weie honouied by a visit fiom himself he is 
quite a young man, and of lather a pleasing countenance Theie 
cannot have been much inteicouise between leal Poituguese and 
these people even heie, so close to the Quango, for Sansawe asked 
me to show him my ban, on the giound that, though he had 
heard of it, and some white men had even passed through his 
country, he had never seen straight hair befoie This is quite 
possible, as most of tbe slave-ti aders aie not Portuguese, but 
half-castes The difference between their wool and oui ban, 
caused him to burst into a laugh, and the contrast between the 
exposed and tmexposed paits of my skin, when exhibited in 
evidence of our all being made of one stock originally, and tbe 
children of one Malcer, seemed to strike him with wonder I 
then showed him ray watch, and wished to win my way into his 
confidence by conveisation, but when about to exhibit my poclcet 
compass he desii ed me to desist, as he was afraid of my wondei - 
ful things I told him, if he knew my aims, as the tribes in the 
interior did, and as I hoped he would yet know them and me, he 
would be glad to stay, and see also the pictuies of the magic 
lantern , but as it was now getting dark he had evidently got 
enough of my witchery, and began to use some chai ms to clispeJ 
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any kindly feelings lie miglit have found stealing round liis heart 
He asked leave to go, and when his party moved off a little way, 
he sent foi my spokesman, and told him that, “ if we did not add 
a red ]acket and a man, to oui gift of a few copper lings and a 
few pounds of meat, we must letuin by the way we had come.” 
I said in leply, “ that we should certainly go forwaid next day, 
and if he commenced hostilities, the blame before Cod would be 
that of Sansawe , ” and my man added of his own accord, “How 
many white men have you killed in this path^ ” which might be 
interpieted mto, “You have never lalled any white man, and you 
will find ours more difficult to manage than you imagine ” It 
expi essed a determination, which we had often repeated to each 
other, to die rather than yield one of oui party to be a slave 
Hungei has a poweiful effect on the temper. When we had 
got a good meal ot meat, we could all bear the petty annoyances. 
of these bordeieis on the moie civilized region in fiont, with 
equanimity, but having suffered consideiably of late, we were all 
rather souied in our feelings, and not unfiequently I overheard 
my companions remark in then own tongue, in answer to threats 
of attack, “ That’s what we want — only begin then , ” or with 
clenched teeth they would exclaim to each other, “ These things 
have never tiavelled, and do not know what men aie ” The 
wonying, of which I give only a slight sketch, had considerable 
influence on my ovm mind, and moie especially, as it was im- 
possible to make any allowance for the Bashinje, such as I was 
willing to awaid to the Chiboque They saw that we had 


nothing to give, nor would they be benefited in the least, by 
enfoicing the impudent oider to return whence we had come 
They weie adding insult to injuiy, and this put us all into a 
fighting spirit, and, as nearlj' as we could ludge, we expected to 
be obliged to cut our way through the Bashinje next morning 
?>id April — As soon as day dawned we were astir, and, set- 
ting off 111 a diizzling ram, passed close to the village This 
lain piobably damped the aidoui of the lobbers We, however, 
cxpf'cte 1 to be fiied upon from every clump of trees, or from some 
of the locky hillocks among which we were passing, and it was 
only after tvro houis’ maich that we began to breathe freely, 
fil'd mv meji remarked, in thankfulness, “We are children of 
Je..is ’ We continued our course, notwithstanding the rain, 
^ the bottom of the Quango valley, which we found broken 
by clay ‘•halo iccH jutting out, though lying nearly horizontally 
i hr yir yy in aO the hollows, at this time quite green, was about 
tv,o iCft higher than my head vhile sitting on ox-back This 
by tbp loiM, nctc'l ng a shower-bath on one side of 
. a a‘^colotl,ed water, 

ronjl, H ,!„ c~,hn!r process Wo passed many villages during 
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fihis drencliing, one of which possessed a flock of sheep; and after 
SIX hours we came to a stand near the river Quango (lat. 9° 53' S., 
long 18° 37' E.), which may be called the boundary of the Portu- 
guese, claims to teiiitory on the west. As I had now no change 
of clothing, I was glad to cower under the shelter of my blanket, 
thankful to God for His goodness in bunging us so fai, without 
losing one of the party 

Uh April — We weie now on the banks of the Quango, a iiver 
one bundled and fifty yards wide, and veiy deep The water 
was discoloured — a circumstance which we had obseived in no 
river in Londa or in the Makololo country This fine rivei flows 
among extensive meadows clothed with gigantic grass and reeds, 
and in a direction nearly noith 

The Quango is said by the natives to contain many venomous 
water-snakes, which congregate neai the caicase of any hippo- 
potamus that ma}^ be killed in it If this is true, it may account 
for all the villages we saw being situated far from its banks. 
We were advised not to sleeji near it, but, as we were anxious 
to cross to the western side, we tiied to induce some of the Ba- 
shin]e to lend us canoes for the puipose This bi ought out the 
chief of these paits, who informed .us that all the canoe-men 
weie his children, and nothing could be done without his 
authority He then made the usual demand for a man, an ox, 
or a gun, adding that otheiwise we must leturn to the countiy 
from which we had come As I did not believe that this man 
had any power over the canoes of the othei side, and suspected 
that if I gave him my blanket — the only tiling I now had in 
reserve — he might leave us m the luich aftei all, I tiied to 
peisuade my men to go at once to the bank, about two miles off, 
and obtain possession of the canoes before we gave up tlie 
blanket ; but they thought that this chief might attack us in 
the act of crossing, should we do so The chief came himself 
to our encampment and made his demand again. My men 
stripped off the last of their copper iings and gave them , but 
he was still intent on a man He thought, as others did, that 
my men weie slaves He was a j’-oung man, with his woolly 
hair elaboiately diessed that behind was made up into a cone, 
about eight inches in diameter at the base, carefully swathed 
round with red and black thiead. As I resisted the pioposal to 
deliver up my blanket until they had placed us on the western 
bank, this chief continued to woiiy us with his demands till I 
was tiled. My little tent was now in tatters, and having a 
wider hole behind than the door in front, I tried in vain to be 
down out of sight of our persecutors AVe were on a reedj' flat, 
and could not follow oui usual plan of a small stockade, m which 
we had time to think over and concoct our As I was 
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trying to peisuade my men to move on to tlie bank in spite of 
these people, a young balf-caste Portuguese sergeant of militia, 
Cypiiano di Abieu, made bis appeal ance, and gave the same 
advice. He bad come across tbe Quango m seaicli of bees’-wax. 
"When we moved off fiom tbe chief who bad beeu iilaguiug us, 
bis people opened a fiie fiom oui sheds, and continued to blaze 
away some time m the diiection we weie going, but none of tbe 
bullks 1 cached us It is piobable that they expected a demon- 
stration of tbe abundance of ammunition they possessed would 
make us lun , but when we continued to move quietly to tbe 
fold, they proceeded no faither than our sleeping-place Cypii- 
ano assisted us in making a moie satisfactoiy ariangement 
with the feiiymen than parting with my blanket , and as soon 
as we 1 cached tbe opposite bank, we were in tbe teriitoiy of tbe 
Bangala, v bo are subjects of tbe Poi tuguese, and often spoken 
of as tbe Cassanges or Gassantse , and bajipily all oui difficulties 
with tbe bolder tribes weie at an end 


Passing with light beaits tbiougb tbe high grass by a nairow 
footpath for about tbiee miles to the west of tbe rivei, we came 
to several neat squaie bouses with many cleanly-looking half- - 
caste Poi tuguese standing in fiont of them to salute us They 
aie all enrolled m tbe militia, and our fiiend Oypiiano is tbe 
commandei of a division established here Tbe Bangala weie 
veiy tioublesome to tbe Poi tuguese traders, and at last pro- 
ceeded so far as to kill one of them Tbe government of Angola 
then sent an expedition against them, which being success- 
ful, tbe Bangala weie dispeised, and are now retmning to then 
former abodes as vassals The militia are quaiteied amongst 
them, and engage in trade and agiiculture for them support, as 
no pay is given to this branch of tbe sei vice by tbe government. 

AVe came to tbe dwelling of Cypriano after dark, and I pitched 
my little tent in front of it for the night We bad tbe company 
of mosquitoes here We never found them tioublesome on tbe 


banks of tbe pure streams of Londa On tbe morning of the 
otb Gypiiano generously supplied my men with pumpkins and 
maize, and then invited me to breakfast, which consisted of 
ground-nuts and roasted maize, tlien boiled manioc-ioots and 
giound-nuts, with guavas and honey as a dessert I felt sin- 
cerely giateful for this magnificent breakfast 

At dinner Cypnano was equally bountiful, and seveial of bis 
fi lends joined us in doing justice to his hospitality. Before 
eating, all had water poured on the hands by a female slave to 
wash them One of tbe guests cut up a fowl with a knife and 
folk. Neither forks nor spoons were used in eatino- The le- 
past was pai taken of with decency and good manners, and con- 
cluded by washing the hands as at first. 
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All of tliem could lead and write with ease I examined the 
booirs they possessed, and found a small woik on medicine, a 
small cyclopasdia, and a Poituguese dictionary, in which the 
definition of a “ piicst ” seemed strange to a Piotestant, namely, 
“ one who takes cai e of the conscxence ” They had also a few 
tiacts containing the Lives of the Saints, an‘d Oypiiano had 
thiee small wax images of saints in his 100m One of these 
was St Anthony, who, had he enduied the piivations he did in 
his cell in looking after these lost sheep, would have lived to 
better purpose. Neither Oypuano noi his companions knew 
what the Bible was, but they had relics in Gei man-silver cases 
hung round their necks, to act as charms and save them fiom 
danger by laud or by water, in the same way as the heathen 
have medicines It is a pity that the chmch to which they 
belong, when unable to attend to the wants of her childien, 
does not give them the sacied writings in their own tongue , it 
would siuel3’’ be better to see them good Piotestants, if these 
would lead them to be so, than entiiel}^ ignoiant of God’s mes- 
sage to man For my pait, I ^would much piefer to see the 
Africans good Boraan. Catholics than idolatrous heathen 

Much of the civility shown to us heie was, no doubt, owing to 
the fiatteiing letteis of recommendation I earned from the Che- 
valier Dti Prat, of Cape Town , but I am inclined to believe, that 
my fiieud Cj’-piiano was influenced too by feelings of genuine 
kmdness, for he quite baied his gaiden in feeding us durmg the 
few days which I remained, anxiously expecting the clouds to 
disperse, so far as to allow of m}’' takmg observations for the 
deteimination of the position of the Quango He slaughteied an 
ox foi us, and furnished his mother and her maids with manioc- 
roots, to prepare fauna for the foui or five da3^s of our jourue3'^ 
to Cassange, and never even hinted at payment My wretched 
appeal ance must have excited his compassion The farma is 
piepared by washing the roots well, then lasinng them down to 
a pulp Next, this is roasted slightly on a metal plate over a 
fire, and is then used with meat as a vegetable It closely re- 
sembles wood sawings, and on that account is named “ wood- 
meal It IS insipid, and em2ilo3md to lick up any gia%^ lemam- 
ing on one’s plate Those who have become accustomed to it, 
lelish it even after they have letumed to Europe 

The manioc cultivated here is of the sweet vaiiety : the bitter, 
to which we were accustomed in Londa, is not to be found very 
extensive^ in this fei tile valle3'' May is the beginning of wintei , 

3mt many of the inhabitants were busy planting maize , that 
which we weie now eating was planted in the beginning of 
Pebruar3’’ The soil is exceedinglj’^ feitile, of a dark led colour, 
and ooveied with such a dense heavy crop of coarse glass, that 
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wliGii a marauding paity of Ambonda onc0 caniG foi plundor 
wliile it was in a dried state, tlie Bangala enciicled tlie common 
enemy witL a fiie wlnck completely destioyed them This, which 
IS related on the authority of Poituguese who weie then in the 
country, I can easily believe to he true, for the stallis of the 
grass are generally as thick as goose-q.uills, and no flight could 
he made through the mass of grass in any direction where a 
footpath does not exist Prohablj^, in the case mentioned, the 
direction of the wind was such as to diive the flames across the 
paths, and prevent escape along them On one occasion I neai ly 
lost my waggon by fire, in a valley wheie the glass was only 
about thiee feet high We were loused b}’’ the roar, as of a 
torrent, made by the fire coming from the windward I im- 
mediately set fire to that on our leeward, and had just time to 
drag the waggon on to the bare space there, before the wmdwaid 
flames reached the place where it had stood 

We were detained by rains, and a desne to asceitain our 
geographical position, till Monday the 10th, and onlj’" got the 
latitude 9° 50' S , and after three days’ pretty haid travelling 
through the long grass, reached Cassange, the farthest mland 
station of the Poi tuguese in Westei n Afi ica We crossed several 
fine little streams running into the Quango , and as the grass 
continued to tower about two feet over oui heads, it geneially 
obstructed our view of the adjacent country, and sometimes 
hung over the path, making one side of the body wet with the 
dew every morning, or when it laiued kept me wet during the 
whole day. I made my ea'iance, m a somewhat forlorn state as 
to clothing, among our Poituguese allies The fiist gentleman 
I met in the village asked if I had a passpoit, and said it was 
necessary to take me befoie the authoiities As I was in the 
same state of mind in which individuals aie who commit a petty 
depiedation, in older to obtain the shelter and food of a piison, 
I gladly accompanied him to the house of the Commandant or 
Cbefe, Senhor de Silva Pi,ego Having shown my passport to 
this gentleman, he politely asked me to supper, and as we had 
eaten nothing except the fauna of Cypriano fiom the Quango to 
this, I suspect I appeared particulailj’- lavenous to the other 
gentlemen around the table They seemed, however, to under- 
stand my position pietty well, from having all travelled exten- 
si\ ely themselves ; had they not been present, I might have put 
some in my pocket to eat by night, for, after fever, the appetite 
IS excessively keen, and manioc is one of the most unsatisfying 
kinds of food Captain Antonio Rodrigues Neves then kmdly 
invited me to take up my abode in his house Next morning 
this generous man arrayed me in decent clothing, and continued 
during the whole iieriod of my stay to treat me as if I had been 
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Ills blotter. I feel deeply gi ateful to him for bis dismteiesled 
kin^ess ; be not only attended to my wants, but also fuinisbed 
food for my famishing paity fiee of charge 
, Ibe Village of Oassange (iirononnced Kassanje) is composed of 
thirty or foity trad ei s’ bouses, scattered about without any legu- 
larit}’-, on an elevated flat spot in the great Quango or Oassange 
valley. They are built of wattle and daub, and surrounded by 
plantations of manioc, maize, etc Behind them there aie usually 
kitchen gaidens, in which the common European vegetables, as 
potatoes, peas, cabbages, onions, tomatoes, etc , etc , gi ow Gruavas 
and bananas appear, fiom the size and abundance of the trees, to 
have been intioduced many years ago, while the land was still 
in the possession of the natives, but pine-apples, orange, fig, and 
cashew-tiees have but lately been tried There are about forty 
Portuguese tradeis in this distiict, all of whom are officers in 
the militia, and many of them have become rich from adopting 
the plan of sending out Pombeiros, 01 native traders, with large 
quantities of goods, to trade in the more remote paits of the 
country Some of the governois of Loanda, the capital of this, 
the kingdom of Angola, have insisted on the observance of a law 
which, from motives of humanity, foibids the Portuguese them- 
selves from passing beyond the boundary. Thej' seem to have 
taken it for granted that, in cases where the wJiite ti ader was 
killed, the aggression had been made by him, and they wished 
to avoid the necessity of punishing those who had been piovoked 
to shed Portuguese blood This indicates a much gi eater im- 
partiality than has obtained in our own dealings with the 
Caffies, for we have engaged in most expensive wais with them 
without once inquiiing whether any of the fault lay with our 
fiontier colonists The Oassange tiadeis seem inclined to spread 
along the Quango, in spite of the desire of their government to 
keep them on one sj)0t, for mutual protection m case of war If 
I might judge fiom the week of feasting I passed among them, 
they are generally prospeious 

As I always preferied to appear in my own proper charactei, 

I was an object of curiosity to these hospitable Portuguese 
They evidently loolced upon me as an agent of the English 
Government, engaged in some new movement for the suppiession 
of slaveij'^ They could not divine what a “missionaiio” had to 
do with the latitudes and longitudes, which I was intent on ob- 
seiving When we became a little familial, the questions put 
weie lather amusing, “ Is it common for missionaries to be 
doctois ? ” “ Are you a doctor of medicine and a ‘ doiitor mathe- 
matico ’ too ^ You must be moie than a missionary to know 
how to calculate the longitude ’ Come , tell us at once what 
rank you hold in the English army.” They may have given 
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ciedib to my leasoii for wealing tlio moubiaclie, riB (Imt OKpIainB 
wliy men have beaids and women ha%e nono; but that winch 
puzzled many besides my Cas'^nngo friends was the anomaly of 
my being a “ sacerdote/’ witli a wife and four children » I 
usually got rid of the last gucsiion by jmtting anothei, "Is it 
not better to have cluldicn with a wufe, than to have ehiidicn 
without a wife ? ” But all were most Icind and hosjidable, and 
as one of their festivals was near, they invited me to pai take of 
the feast 

The anniveisaiy of the Rcsmrcctiou of our Saviour uas ob- 
served on the 16 th April as a day of reioiciug, though the Por- 
tuguese have no priests at Cassango. The coloured population 
dressed up a hgiue intended to ropiescnt Judas Iscariot, and 
paiaded him on a riding-ox about the village ; sncois and male- 
dictions weie fieoly bestowed on the poor wielch thus i epic- 
sen ted. The slaves and fieo colomcd ])opulalion, dressed in 
their gayest clothing, made visits to all the principal inciclianlh, 
and wishing them " a good feast,” expected a pi esent in return 
This, though frequentty gi anted in the shape of pieces of 
calico to make new di esses, was occasional! j-- refused, but the 
lebufl did not much affect the pctitiouci. 

At ten am. we wont to the lesiclcnce of tho Commandant, 
and on a signal being given, two of the four biass guns belong- 
ing to the Groveinmont, commenced firing, and continued some 
time, to tho great admiration of iny men, whose ideas of tho 
porver of a cannon are very exalted The Poi tuguose flag was 
hoisted and trumpets sounded, as an expiession of jo}’- at the 
lesuriection of our Lord Captain Neves invited all the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the place, and did what he could to feast 
them in a pimcely style All manner of foieign pieseived 
fiuits and wine from Poitugal, biscuits fiom America, butter 
flora Cork, and beer liom England, were displayed, and no ex- 
pense spaied in rendering the entei tainmeut joyous. After the 
feast was over they sat down to the common amusement of 
caid-playmg, which continued till eleven o’clock at night. As 
fai as a meie tiaveller could judge, they seemed to be polite and 
wiUing to aid each other. They live in a febrile district, and 
many of them had enlarged spleens They have neither doctor 
apothecary, school, nor priest, and, when taken ill, trust to each 
other and to Providence As men left in such circumstances 
must think for themselves, they have all a good idea of what 
ought to be done m the common diseases of the country and 

what they have of either medicine or skill, they freelv 
to each other ' ® ^ impart 


None of these gentlemen had Portucri^ese 
usually come to Africa, m order to make a little 


wives They 
money, and re- 
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turn to Lisbon. Uenco thej^’ seldom bring their "wives "uuth 
them, and never can be successful colonists in consequence Jt 
IS common for them to have families by native women. It was 
particulai]}’" giatifying to me, who had been familiar with the 
stupid piejiidice against colour, entertained only by those who 
are^ themselves becoming tawny, to view the liberality with 
which people of colour weie treated by the Portuguese, In- 
stances, so common in the south, in which half-caste childien 
aie abandoned, aie here e'^tremely rare Thej'" are acknow- 
ledged at table, and provided for by their fatheis, as if Euro- 
pean. The colouied cleiks of the mei chants sit at the same 
table with their emploj’-eis, without any embarrassment. The 
civil manners of superiors to infeiiors is probably the result of 
the position they occupj'" — a few whites among thousands of 
blacks , but uowheie else m Africa is there so much goodwill 
between Euiopeans and natives as here. If some bolder 
colonists had the absolute certainty of our Government declin- 
ing to bear them out in then arrogance, we should piobably 
hear less of Caifre insolence. It is insolence which begets in- 
solence. 

Prom the village of Oassange we have a good view of the 
surrounding country it is a gently undulating plain, coveied 
■with grass and patches of forest. The western edge of the 
Quango valley appeals about twenty miles off as if it were a 
lange of lofty mountains, and passes by the name of TalaMun- 
gongo, “ Behold the range.” In the old Portuguese map, to 
which I had been tiusting m planning my route, it is indicated 
as Talla Ulugongo, or “ Castle of rocks ^ ” and the Coanza is put 
down as rising theiefrom, but heie I was assured that the 
Coanza had its source near Biiie, far to the south-west of this, 
and we should not see that rivei till we came near Pungo An- 
dongo It IS somewhat lemaikable, that more accurate inform- 
ation about this country has not been published Captain 
Neves and others had a correct idea of the courses of the riveis, 
and communicated their knowledge freely , yet about this time, 
maps were sent to Europe fi om Angola representing the Quango 
and Coanza as the same river, and Cassange placed about one 
hundred miles from its true position. The fiequent lecurrence 
of the same name, has probably helped to increase the con- 
fusion I have ciossed several Quangos, but all insignificant, 
except that which drains this valley The repetition of the 
favourite names of chiefs, as Catende, is also perplexing, as one 
Catende may be mistaken foi another To avoid this confusion 
as much as possible, I have refrained fiom introducing many 
names. Numerous villages are studded all over the valley , 
but these possess no permanence, and many more existect 
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pievious to tlie Poituguese expedition of 1850 to piinisli tliO 

Bangala . 

This valley, as I have hefoxe rcmaiked, is all lei tile m the 
extreme My men could never eease admiring its cax)ability for 
raising their corn {IIolcus sorghum), and despising thccom]'aia- 
tively limited cultivation of the inhabitants. The Poituguese 
informed me that no manure is ever needed, but that tlie more 
the ground is tilled, the better it 3 'ields Viigm soil docs not 
give such a heavy crop as an old garden, and, judging fiom the 
size of the maize and manioc m the latter, I can leadiljr believe 
the statement Cattle do well, too Viewing the vallej’’ as a 
whole, it may be said that its agiicultuial and pastoial iiches 
are lying waste Both the Poituguese and their descendants 
turn then attention almost exclusively to tiade in wax and 
ivory, and though the couutiy would yield any amount of corn 
and daiij’’ pioduce, the native Poituguese live chieflj’’ on inaiijoc, 
and the Europeans pui chase their flour, bread, butter, and cheese 
from the Ameiicans 

As the tiaders of Cassange were the first white men we had 
come to, we sold the tusks belonging to Sekeletu, which had 
been bi ought to test the difference of prices in the Makololo and 
white men’s countiy The result was highly satisfactory to my 
com^ianions, as the Portuguese give much laiger prices for ivory 
than traders from the Caxie can possibly give, who labour under 
the disadvantage of considerable oveiland expenses and ruinous 
restiictions Two muskets, three small bands of gunpowder, 
and English calico and baize sufficient to clothe my whole party, 
with laige bunches of beads, all for one tusk, weie quite de- 
lightful for those who had been accustomed to give two tusks 
foi one gun. With another tusk we pi ocuied calico, which here 
IS the chief curiency, to pay our way down to the coast The 
lemaining two were sold foi money to xiurchase a horse for 
Sekeletu at Loan da. 

The supeiionty of this now market was quite astounding to 
the Makololo, and they began to abuse the traders by wliom 
the}"^ had, while in their own countiy, been visited, and, as they 
DOW declared, “ cheated ” They had no idea of the value of 
time and cairiage, and it was somewhat difficult for me to con- 
vince them, that the reason of the difference of prices lay en- 
tirely m what they themselves had done in coming heie, and 
that, if the Portuguese should carry goods to their country, 
they would by no means be so liberal in their puces. They 
imagined that, if the Cassange traders came to Lmyanti they 
would continue to vend their goods at Cassange prices. be- 
lieve I gave them at last a clear idea of the manner m which 
prices were regulated by the expenses mcuired, and when we 
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W 6 tit to Lormdfi, mifl snw ^oocls dclivoiofl fit fi still diofipor ratOj 
they conclndecl that it would be better for them to come to that 
city, than to tuiii homewards at Cassange, 

It was luteiestirig for me to observe the effects of the restiic- 
tive policy pursued by the Oapegoveinment towards the Bechu- 
anas Like all other restiictions on trade, the law of pi event- 
ing friendly tribes from pui chasing arms and ammunition, only 
injures the men who enforce it The Cape Government, as al- 
leady observed, in oider to gratify a company of independent 
Boers, whose well-known predilection for the practice of slaveiy 
caused them to stipulate, that a number of peaceable honest 
tribes should be kept defenceless, agreed to allow fiee trade in 
aims and ammunition to the Boeis, and pi event the same tiade 
to the Bechuanas The Cape Government theieby unintention- 
ally aided, and continues to aid, the Boeis to enslave the natives 
But aims and ammunition flow in on all sides b}’’ new channels, 
and Avheie foimerly the price of a laige tusk piocuied but one 
musket, one tusk of the same size now bungs ten The profits 
aie leaped by other nations, and the only persons really the 
loseis, in the long run, are our own Cape mei chants, and a few 
defenceless tribes of Bechuanas on our immediate frontier 
Hilr. Rego, the Commandant, very handsomely offeied me a 
soldier as a guaid to Ambaca My men told me that they had 
been thinking it would be better to turn back here, as the}’- had 
been informed by the people of colour at Cassange that I was 
leading them doivn to the sea-coast only to sell them, and they 
Avould be taken on boaid ship, fattened, and eaten, as the white 
men were cannibals I asked if they had evei heaid of an 
Englishman buying 01 selling people, if I had not lefused to 
take a slave when she was offered to me by Shinte , but as T 
- had always behaved as an English teacher, if they now doubted 
my intentions, they had bettei not go to the coast I, lioivever, 
who expected to meet some of my countrymen there, was deter- 
mined to go on ' They replied that they only thought it right 
to tell me what had been told to them, but they did not intend 
to leaAm me, and would follow wherever I should lead the way 
This affair being disposed of for the time, the Commandant gave 
them an ox, and me a fiiendly dinner befoie paiting All the 
merchants of Cassange accompanied us, m then hammocks 
canned by slaves, to the edge of the plateau on which their 
village stands, and we parted with the feeling in my mind that 
I should never foiget their disinterested kindness They not 
only did everything they could to make my men and me com- 
fortable during our stay, but, there being no hotels in Loanda, 
they furnished me with letteis of recommendation^ to their 
friends in that city, requesting them to receive me into their 
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houses, for -without these, a sti anger might find himself a 
lodger in the stieets May God lemembei them in tlicir day 
of need' 

The latitude and longitude of Cassange, the most easteilj 
station of the Poituguese m Westein Afiica, is lat 9° 37' 30’' 
S , and long. 17° 49' E , consequently we had still about 300 
miles to travel se befoie we could leacli the coast We had a 
black militia coipoial as a guide He was a native of Ambaca, 
and, like nearty all the inhabitants of that district, known by 
the name of Anibakistas, could both read and wiite He had 
thiee slaves with him, and was earned b}!- them in a “ tipoia,” 
or hammock slung to a pole. His slaves weie young, and unable 
to convey him fai at a time, but he was considerate enough to 
walk except when ive came near to a village He then mounted 
his tipoia and enteied the village in state, his depaituie was 
made m the same maunei, and he continued m the hammock 
till the village was out of sight It was interesting to ob- 
sei ve the manners of oui soldiei -guide Two slaves umie al- 
ways employed m can y mg Ills tipoia, and the thud earned a 
wooden box, about thiee feet long, containing his wilting 
mateiials, dishes, and clothing He was cleanly in all his wmys, 
and, though quite black himself, when he scolded any one of his 
own coloui, abused him as a “negio ” "When he wmnted to ]mr- 
chase any article from a village, he w’-ould sit down, mix a little 
gunpowder as ink, and wiite a note in a neat hand to ask the 
price, addressing it to the shopkeeper wuth the lather pompous 
title, “ Illustiissimo Senhoi ” (Most Illustrious Sir) This is 
the invariable mode of addiess thioughout Angola The 
ans-u’-ei letuined w'ould be m the same style, and, if satisfactory, 
another note followed to conclude the baigain There is so 
much of this note coriespondence earned on in Angola, that a 
veiy laige quantity of paper is annually consumed Some other 
peculiaiities of oui guide w^eie not so pleasing A land of 
slaves is a bad school for even the fiee , and I was soiiy to find 
less truthfulness and honesty m him, than in my own people 
We weie often cheated through his connivance ivith the selleis 
of food, and could perceive that he got a share of the plunder 
fiom them The food is veiy cheap but it was geneiall^^ made 
dear enough, until I refused to allow him to come near the 
place wdrere we weie bargaining But he took us safely dowm 
to Ambaca, and I was glad to see, on my return to Cassange 
that he was pioinoted. to be sergeant-ma 3 or of a company of 
mihtia ^ 

Having left Cassange on the 21st, we passed across the re- 
maining poition of this excessively fertile valley to the foot of 
Tala Mungongo We ciossed a fine little stream called the Lui 
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on the 22nd, and anotlier named the Liiaie on the 24th, then 
slept at the bottom of the height, which is fiom a thousand to 
fifteen hundred feet The clouds came fioating along the valley, 
and bioke against the sides of the ascent, and the dripping rain 
on the tall grass, made the slaps in the face it gave, when the 
hand or a stick was not held up befoie it, anything but agree- 
able, This edge of the valley is exactly like the othei , jutting 
spins and defiles give the led ascent the same seiiated appear- 
ance as that which we descended from the highlands of Londa. 
The whole of this vast valley has been leinoved bj denudation, 
foi iiieces of the jilateau which once filled the now vacant space 
stand in it, and piesent the same stiuctuie of led hoiizontal 
stiata of equal altitudes with those of the acclivity which we 
aie now about to ascend One of these insulated masses, named 
Kasala, boie ESE fiom the place wheie we made our exit 
from the valley, and about ten miles W S W fiom the village 
of Cassange It is remaikable for its pei pendiculai sides, 
even the natives find it extiemely difficult, almost impossible, to 
reach its summit, though there is the temptation of marabou- 
nests and feathers, which aie highly piized'. Theie is a small 
lake repoited to exist on its southern end, and, dining the rainy 
season, a sort of natural moat is foimed around the bottom 
What an acquisition this would have been in feudal times in 
England' There is land sufficient for consideiable cultivation 
on the top, with almost peipendicular sides moie than a thousand 
feet in height. 

We had not yet got a clear idea of the natuie of Tala Mun- 
gongo A gentleman at Cassange desci ibed it as a lange of veiy 
high mountains, which it would take ioui houis to climb, so, 
though the ram and grass had wetted us misei ably, and I was 
suffering from au attack of fevei got while obsei ving by night 
foi the jiosition of Cassange, I eagerly commenced tlie ascent 
The path was steep and slippeiy, deep gorges ajqieai on each 
side of it, leaving but a nariow path along ceitain spins of the 
sieira for the tiaveller, but we accomplisbed the ascent in an 
hour, and when theie, found we had just got on to a table-land 
similar to that we had left, before we entered the gieat Quango 
valley We had come among lofty tiees again One of these, 
beaiing a fruit about the size of a thirty-two pounder, is named 
Mononga-zambi 

We took a glance back to this valley, which equals that of the 
Mississqipi in feitility, and thought of the vast mass of raateiial 
which had been scooped out and cairied away in its foimation 
This natui ally led to leflection on the countless ages lequned 
foi the pievious foimation and deposition of the same material 
(clay shale) , then of the locks, whose abia&ion foiined 
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until tlie mind grew giddy in attempting to ascend tlie steps, 
wliicli lead up tlirongh a poition of the eternity befoie man 
The diffeient epochs of geology aie like landmarks in that other- 
wise shoieless sea Oui own epoch, or cieation, is hut anothei 
added to the number of that wonderful senes which piesents a 
giand disyda}^ of the might}’’ power of God eveiy stage of pio- 
gress in the eaith and its habitants, is such a display So far 
fioin this science having any tendency to make men undervalue 
tlie powei 01 love of God, it leads to the piobability that the 
exhibition of meicy we have m the gift of His Son may possibly 
not be the only manifestation of giace which Ims taken place in 
the countless ages, during which woiks of cieation have been 


going on 

Situated a few miles fiom the edge of the descent we found 
the village of Tala Mungongo, and were kindly accommodated 
with a house to sleep in, which was veiy welcome, as we weie 
all both wet and cold We found that the gi eater altitude and 
the appioach of winter lowered the tempeiatuie so much that 
many of my men suffeied severely fiom colds At this, as at 
seveial othei Poituguese stations, they have been pi evident 
enough to erect tiavelkis’ houses on the same piinciple as 
khans or caiavanseiais of the East They aie built of the usual 
wattle and daub, and have benches of lods foi the wayfaier to 
make his bed on , also chan s and a table, and a large jai of 
viater These benches, though iai fiom luxuiious couches, were 
bettei than the ground uudei the lotten fiagments of my gipsy- 
tcut, for we had still showers occasionally, and the dews weie 
\ ei y heav}' I continued to use them foi the sake of the shelter 
they affoided, until I found that they weie lodgings also for 
certain inconvenient bedfellows 


21tli — Five houis’ iide thiough a pleasant country of foiest 
and meadow like those of Louda, bi ought us to a village of Ba- 
songo, a tube living in subjection to the Portuguese We 
cio-^^'ed seveialhttle sti earns, which weie flovvuiigin thevvesterty 
diicclion 111 which v\e v\eie maiching, and unite to foim the 
Qui/e, ti feedci of the Coaiii’a The Basougo were very cwil, as 
indeed all the tubes weie who had been conqueied by the Portu- 
ttuc'-e d he Busango and Eangala are yet oiity partially sub- 
dni L The furlhei west vve go fiom this, the less indeijeiident 
we ii id llifi hktl. population until v\e icach the vicinitjr of 
I /.an la, wJunc the free natives aio nearlj' identical in then 
f.'dinv- towaiU'^ the govennneui with the slaves But the 
gwiMaas of Aug ,1a vi-cly accept the limited allegiance and 
luiHwo jfn,d.<ud by the nioio distant tribes, as b'^ttei than 
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may be called tiue negroes, if tbe limitations foimeily made be 
boine in mind The cluik coloui, thick lips, heads elongated 
bacIcMaids and upwaids and coveied with wool, flat noses, with 
other negio peculiaiities, aie geneial, but while these chaiac- 
lenstics place them 111 the tiue negio family, the leader would 
imbibe a Miong idea if he supposed that all these features com- 
bined aie often met with in one individual. All have a ceitain 
thickness and pioniinence of lip, but many aie met with m eveij'^ 
village in whom thickness and jii ejection aie not moie maiked 
than in Euiopeans All aie daik, but the colour is shaded off 
in diffeieut individuals fiom deep black to light yellow As we 
gOMesiwaid, we ob<;eivo the light coloui piedominating ovei 
the daik, and then again, when we come within the influence of 
damp fioin tlie sea an, we And the shade deepen into the geneial 
blaelcness of the coast population. The shape of the head, Avith 
its wooli}^ Cl op, though geneial is not universal The tubes on 
the eastern side of the continent, as the Caffies, have heads 
finely devclojied and stiongly Euiopean. Instances of this kind 
aie ficqueutly .seen, and after I became so familial with the 
dark coloui as to foiget it in viewing the countenance, I was 
stiuck by the stiong lesemblance some natives bore to ceitam 
of oui own notabilities The Bushmen and Hottentots aie ex- 
ceptions to those lomaiks, foi both the shape of then heads and 
giowth of wool aie peculiai — the lattei, for instance, spiings 
fiom the scalp in tufts with baio spaces between, and when the 
Clop IS short, leseinbles a numbei of black peppei coins stuck 
on the slan, and very unlike the thick fiizzly masses which 
cover the heads of the Balonda and Maiavi With every dis- 
position to paj' due defeience to the opinions of those who have 
made ethnology then special studjq I have felt mj^sclf unable to 
believe that the exaggerated featuies usually put foith as those 
of the typical negio chaiactenze the majority of any nation of 
south cential Africa The monuments of the ancient Egyptians 
seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants of Londa, 
better than the figuies of any woilc of ethnology I have met 
with 

Passing through a fine fertile and well-peopled couutiy to 
Sanza, we found the Qmze iiver again touching our path, and 
heie we had the pleasuie of seemg a field of wheat growing 
luxmiantly without iriigation The eais weie upwaids of four 
inches long, an object of gieat cuiiosity to my companions, 
because they had tasted my biead at Einyanti, but had 
never before seen wheat growing This small field was culti- 
vated by kir Miland, an agieeable Poituguese mei chant His 
garden was interesting, as showing what the land at this ele- 
Vjtioii IS capable of yielding, foi, besides wheat, we saw Euio- 
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peau vegetables in a fiomisbmg condition, and we afteiwaids 
discoveied that tlie coflee-plant has piopagatcd it'^elf on coitain 
spots of this same distiict It may be seen on the hciglits of 
Tala Mnngongo, or nearly 300 miles from the west coast, whcie 
it was fiist intioduced by the Jesuit missionai ics 

We spent Sunday, the 30th of Apiil, at Ngio, close to the 
fold of the Quize as it ciosses our path to fall into the Coanza 
The counti}^ becomes moie open, but is still abundantly feitile, 
with a thick ciop of grass between two and tliiee feet high It 
is also well wooded and wateied Villages of Basongo aie 
dotted ovei the landscape, and fiequently a square house of 
wattle and daub, belonging to native Poi tugueso, is jjlaced be- 
side them f 01 the pm poses of tiade. The people heie possess 
both cattle and pigs The diffeieut sleeping-places on oiii path, 
from eight to ten miles apait, are mailced b}’ a clustei of sheds 
made of sticks and giass Theie is a constant sticani of people 
going and letuimng to and from the coast Tlie goods aie cai- 
ried on the head, oi on one shouldei, in a sort of basket attached 
to the extiemities of two poles between five and six feet long, 
and called Motete When the basket is placed on the head, 

the poles project foiwaids horizontally, and when the earner 
wishes to lest himself, he plants them on the giound and the 
buiden against a tiee, so he is not obliged to lift it up fiom the 
ground to the level of the head It stands against the tiee 
projiped up by the poles at that level The caiiiei fiequentlj^ 
plants the poles on the ground, and stands holding the burden 
until he has taken bieath, thus avoiding the tiouble of placing 
the burden on the ground and lifting it up again 

When a company of these cariieis, oi our own party, arrives 
at one of these sleeping-places, immediate possession is taken 
of the sheds Those who come late and find all occupied must 
then elect otheis for themselves , but this is not difficult, foi 
theie IS no lack of long grass Ho soonei do any stiangeis 
appear at the spot than the women maj"^ be seen emei ging f i om 
their villages bearing baskets of manioc-meal, loots, giound- 
nuts, yams, biid’s-eye pepper, and gailic for sale Calico, of 
which we had brought some fiom Cassange, is the chief medium 
of exchange We found them all civil, and it was evident, 
from the amount of tallang and lauglung in baigaining, that the 
ladies en]oyed their occupation They must cultivate laigely m 
Older to be able to supply the constant succession of sti angers 
Those, however, near to the gieat line of road, pui chase also 
much of the food fiom the moie distant villages for the sake of 
gam 

Pitsane and another of the men had violent attacks of fever 
and it was no wonder, for the dampness and evaporation fioiq 
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the giound was excessive When at any time I attempted to 
get an oh^ei vation of a starj if the trough of mercury weie 
placed on the giound, so much moistuie was condensed on the 
inside of the glass loof ovei it that it was with difficulty the 
leflection of the star could be seen When the tiough was 
placed on a box to pi event the moistuie enteiing flora bdow, so 
much dew was deposited on the outside of the roof that it was 
soon necessaij", foi the sake of distinct vision, to wijie the glass 
This would not have been of gieat consequence, but a short ex- 
posiiie to this dew was so suie to bung on a fiesh fever that 
T was obliged to give up observations by night altogether 
Tlie inside of the only covering I now had was not much bettei, 
but under the blanket one is not so liable to the chill which the 
dew pioduces 

It would have affoicled me pleasuie to have cultivated a moie 
intimate acquaintance with the inhabitants of this part of the 
count! y, but the vertigo pioduced by fiequent feveis made it as 
much as I could do to stick on the ox and ciawl along in misery 
In Glossing the Lombe, my ox Sinbad, in the indulgence of his 
piopensity to strike out a new path for himself, plunged ovei- 
head into a deep hole, and so soused me, that I was obliged to 
move on to di}'’ my clothing, without calling on the Europeans 
who live on the bank This I legietted, foi all the Portuguese 
weie vei y kind, and like the Boeis placed in similar circum- 
stances, feel it a slight to be passed without a woid of salutation. 
But we went on to a spot wheie orange-tiees had been planted 
b}’’ the natives themselves, and where abundance of that refi esh- 
mg fiuit was exposed foi sale 

On enteimg the distiict of Ambaca, we found the landscape 
enlivened by the appeal ance of lofty mountains in the distance, 
the glass compaiativel}'' shoit, and the whole countiy at this 
time looking gay and veidant On our left we saw certain locks 
of the same natuie with those of Pungo Andongo, and which 
closely lesemble the Stonehenge group on Salisbuiy Plain, only 
the stone pillais here are of gigantic size This region is all 
wonderfully fei tile, famed foi raising cattle, and all kinds of 
agricultiual produce, at a cheap late The soil contains suffi- 
'cient feirugmous mattei to impart a led tinge to nearly the 
whole of it It IS supplied with a gieat number of little flowing 
stieams which unite in the Lucalla This nvei diains Ambaca, 
then falls into the Coanza to the south-west at Massangano 
We mossed the Lucalla by means of a large canoe kept theie 
by a man who farms the feriy fiom the government, and chaiges 
about a penny per head A few miles beyond the Lucalla, we 
came to the village of Ambaca, an imiiortant place in former 
tpues, but now n mei.e paltiy village, beaiitifnlly situated oq 
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a little elevation in a plain suiroundcd on all liand^j by lofty 
mountains It has a gaol, and a good house foi theOoniinandant, 
but neitliei foit noi cbuich, though the nuns ol a place of 
woiship aie still standing 

We weie most kindly loceived by the Commandant of Am- 
baca, Arsenio de Carpo, who spoke a little Engli‘>h ^ Ho lecom- 
mended wine foi my debility, and heie I took the ihst glass of 
that bevel age I had taken in Afiica I felt much lefieshed, 
and could then lealize and meditate on the weakening efieots of 
the fevei They weie cuiious even to myself, foi, though I Jiad 
tiled seveial times since we left Ngio to take lunar obsei ra- 
tions, I could not avoid confusion of time and distance, neither 
could I hold the instiument steady, noi ]ioiform a simple cal- 
culation, hence many of the positions of this paitof the route 
weie left till my leturn fiom Loanda Often, on getUng up in 
the mornings, 1 found my clothing as wet fiom peispiiation as 
if it had been dipped in water In vain had I tiled to leain or 
collect woids of the Bunda, or dialect spoken in Angola I 
forgot the days of the week and the names of 1113’- companions, 
and, had I been asked, I piobabty could not have told my own. 
The complaint itself occupied many of 1113^ thoughts. One da3’’ 
I supposed that I had got the tine theoi3^ of it, and would cei- 
tamly cme the next attack whethei in myself or companions, 
but some new S3miptoms would apjiear and scattei all the fine 
speculations which had spiung up, with extraoidinai3’’ feitilit3', 
m one depaitment of my biain 

This distiict IS said to contain upwaids of 40,000 souls Some 
ten or twelve miles to the 1101 th of the village of Ambaca, theie 
once stood the missionaiy station of Cahenda, and it is now quite 
astonishing to obseive the gieat numbeis who can read and 
write in this distiict This is the fiiiit of the labouis of the 
Jesuit and Capuchin missionaiies, for they taught the people of 
Ambaca , and evei since the expulsion of the teachers by the 
Marquis of Pombal, the natives have continued to teach each 
other. These devoted men are still held in high estimation 
throughout the countiy to this da3’- All speak well of them 
(os padies Jesuitas), and now that they aie gone fiom this lower 
spheie, I could not help wishing that these our Roman Catholic 
fellow-Christians had felt it to be then duty to give the people 
the Bible, to be a light to then feet when the good men them- 
selves were gone 

When sleeping in the house of the Commandant, an insect 
well known in the southern countiy b3’^ the name Tampan bit 
my foot It is a kind of tick, and chooses by prefeieuce* the 
paits between the fingers 01 toes for inflicting its bite It is 
seen horn the size of a pin’s head to that of a jiea, and is com- 
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mon in all tlie native lints in tins countiy It sucks the blood 
until quite full} and is then of a daik-blue colom, and its skin 
fco tougJi and yielding, tliat it is impossible to burst it by any 
amoiuit of squeezing witli the fingeis I had felt the effects of 
its bite ill fonuei ycaii,, and eschewed all native huts evei aftei, 
but as T was here again assailed m a Euiopeau house, I shall 
detail tlie effects of the bite These aie, a tingling sensation of 
mingled pain and itcliiug, which commences ascending the limb 
until tlie poison imbibed leaches the abdomen, wheie it soon 
causes violent vomiting and puiging Wheie these effects 
do not follow, as wt found aftei ivaids at Tete, fever sets in, 
and IwMsassincd bj^ intelligent Poitnguese tlieie, that death 
has sometimes been the icsnlt of tins fevei The anxiety my 
friends at Tete manifested to keep my men out of the reach of 
tlie tamjians of the village, made it evident that they had seen 
cause to dread this insignificant insect The only inconvenience 
I aftorw’aids suffeicd fioin this bite was the continuance of the 
linglmg sensation in tlio iioint bitten for about a week 
J/rtiy — As w^e were about to start this morning, the 
Commandant, Seiibor Aisenio, piovided biead and meat most 
bountifully foi wse on the w’^ay to the next station, and sent 
tw’o militia soldieis as guides instead of oni Cassange coiporal, 
who left us heie About mid-daj'- wm asked foi skelter fiom the 
sun in the liouse of Senhor Mellot, at Zangn, and though I was 
uuable to sit and engage in couveisation, I found on using fiom 
Ins couch that he had at once pioceeded to cook a fowd for my 
use, and at paitiiig he gave me a glass of wine, winch pie- 
vented the violent fit of slnveiing I expected that afternoon. 
The universal liospi tality of the Poi tuguese was most gratify- 
ing, as it w’'as quite unexpected And even now, as I copy ray 
jomual, I lemeinbei it all with a glow of giatitude 

We spent Sunday, the 14th of May, at Cabinda, wbich is one 
of the stations of tbe sub-commandants, who aie placed at 
different points in each district of Angola, as assistants of the 
head-commandant, 01 chefe It is situated in a beautiful glen, 
and surrounded by plantations of bananas and manioc The 
countiy was giadually becoming moie pictuiesque, the faithei 
we pioceeded west The ranges of lofty blue mountains of 
Libollo, wbicb in coming towaids Ambaca we bad seen tlmty 
01 foity miles to our south, weie now shut fiom oui view by otbeis 
nearer at band, and tbe gie}’’ langes of Cabenda and Kiwe, 
which, while we weie in Ambaca, stood cleaily defined eight or 
ten miles off to the north, weie now close upon onr light As 
^ve looked back tow'aids tbe ojien pastoial countiy of Ambaca, 
the broad green gently undulating plains seemed in a hollow 
gnj I on 1:1 dec! on oil sides by lugged ip^ountiimg, e)/iKi e>s we 
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wGstwaid W6 weiG enteimg upon q^uito a "wild-loolving mountain* 

ous district called G-olungo Alto 

We met numbeis of Mambaii on tbeir way back to Bine 
Some of them bad belonged to tbe paities which had penetiated 
as far as Lmyanti, and foolishly showed then displeasure at the 
prospect of the Makololo prefening to go to the coast markets 
themselves, to mtiusting them with their ivoiy The Mambaii 
repeated the tale of the mode in which the white men aie said 
to tiade “ The ivoiy is left on the shore in the evening, and 
next morning the seller finds a quantity of goods placed tliere m 
its stead by the white men who live in the sea ” “ Now,” 

added they to my men, “how can you Makololo tiade with 
these ‘ Meimen ’ ^ Can you entei into the sea, and tell them to 
come ashoie ^ ” It was lemaikable to heai this idea repeated so 
near the sea as we now were hly men replied that they only 
wanted to see foi themselves , and as they weie now getting 
some light on the nature of the trade earned on by the Mam- 
ban, they weie highly amused on perceiving the reasons why 
the Mambari would rathei have met them on the Zambesi, than 
so near the sea-coast 

There is something so exhilarating to one of Highland blood 
m being neai or on high mountains, that I foigot my fever as 
we wended our way among the lofty tiee-coveied masses of mica 
schist, which foim the highlands aiound the romantic lesidence 
of the Chefe of Golungo Alto (Lat 9° S' 30" S , long 15° 2' E ^ 
The whole distiict is exliemel}’- beautiful The hills aie all 
bedecked with tiees of vaiious hues of foliage, and among them 
towers the gi aceful palm, which yields the oil of commeice foi 
making our soaps, and the intoxicating toddy Some clusteis of 
hills look like the vaves of the sea diiven into a naiiow open 
bay, and have assumed the same foim as if, when all weie 
chopping up peipendiciilaily, they had suddenly been congealed 
The cottages of the natives, perched on the tops of many of the 
hillocks, looked as if the owners possessed an ejm for the loman- 
tic, but the}’' were piobably influenced moie by the desire to 
01 ei look their gaidens, and keep their families out of the reach 
of the malaiia, which is supposed to pievail most on the banks 
of the numeious little streams which run among the hills 

We were most kindly leceived by the Commandant, Lieu- 
tenant Antonio Canto e Castio, a young gentleman whose whole 
subsequent conduct will evei make me regard him with gieat 
alfection Like eveiy othei person of intelligence whom I had 
met, he lamented deeply the neglect with which this fine 
country has been tieated This distiict contained, by the last 
census. 26, QUO healths, or flies, and if to each hearth we 
leckon foui souls, ve have a population of 104, 000. The number 
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of cm jegadoies (can icis) who maj* be oideied out at the pleasuie 
01 Govermneiit to conv'^} meichandise to the coast is m this dis- 
trict alone about bCK) 0 , \et theie is no good load m existence 
j Jus system of com pulsoi 3 ^ carnage of meicliandise, was adopted 
in pwseijiicnce of the incicase 111 mnnbeis and activity of our 
cruiserSj whmli took place in 18-15. Each tiader who went, pre- 
vious to that \oai, into the interior, in the pin suit of his calling, 
proceeded on the plan of purchasing ivoi^’- and bees -wax, and a 
sufficieia miml>ei of slaves to can 3 ’' these commodities The 
V hole Mere ritendcd for oxpoitation as soon as the tradei leached 
the eoa‘>J. But when the moie stiingent measuies of 1815 came 
into operation, and lendercd the expoitatiou of slaves almost im- 
possible, theiG b^ing no loads piopei for the emplo 3 'ment of wheel 
conv’cv'anoes, this new svstem of coinpulsoi 3 ’’ cainage of ivoiy 
ami }tees'*-wa\ to the roast vas losoited to hy the Government 
of Es’tida. A tiader who requires two or three Iiinidied 
can mis to ronvev' Ins ineichandise to tlie coast, novv'^ applies to 
the Geneial Gov'cinment for aid An oider is sent to the Com- 
mandant of a district to furnish the numbei required Each 
liead-maii of the villages to wliom the older is transmitted, 
must furnish fiom five to twont 3 ' or thiity men, accoi ding to 
tile projwrtioii that ins people bear to tlie entire population of 
tiio clistnct Eoi this accommodation the tiadei must pay a tax 
to the Goveinmeiit of 1000 reis, 01 about thiee shillings pei load 
earned Tlie tiader is obliged to pay the carrier also the sum 
of 50 reis, or about twmpence a da 3 ', for liis sustenance. And as 
a da 3 '’s journey is never more than fiom eight to ten miles, the 
expen.se vvdncli must be incurred foi this compulsory laboui is 
felt to be heavw by tlioso who vvmie accustomed to employ slav^e 
labour alone Yet no effort has been made to foi m a great line 
of road foi wheel cairi ages The fiist gieat want of a countiy 
has not been attended to, and no development of its vast 
resouices has taken place. The fact, however, of a change fiom 
one S 3 ’Stem of carnage to another, taken in connection with the 
great depieciatiou 111 tlie puces of slaves near this coast, proves 
the effectiv'eness of oui elfoits at lepressmg the slave-trade on 
the ocean 

The latitude of Golungo Alto, as obseived at the lesidence 
of the Commandant, was 9° 8 ' 30' S., longitude 15° 2' E A 
few days’ rest with this excellent young man, enabled me to 
regain much of my strength, and I could look with pleasuie on 
the luxuriant scener}'^ before his door. We were quite shut in 
among green hills, many of which were cultivated up to their 
tops with manioc, coffee, cotton, giound-nuts, bananas, pine- 
apples, guav'as, papaws, custai d-apples, pitangas, and jambos, 
fruits brought from South America by the former missionaries. 
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The high hills all ainnnrl, \\ \ih lev Hang ]tahn m is aav i^aan. 
made this sp'^t, appeal nioia lil'c tiu* Iha <if K*f‘ .1 U"? iru in 
imniatuie than an}- --eone I c' er s.in ; and all • Ik' ha%n< jr, 
that, confc'^s it to ho nnoqnano'l in tho v.^, M U -.aio Tl.'' 

fertility Cl ulent m c^ct\ ‘j-of of thi‘« fli**,i( i v a*, qniio iUPi I- 
lons to hehohl, but T ^hal) if ‘-one fiiithn not-cr i of ihsa i -bon 
till oni ictuin fioin Luanda 

AVo left Golniigo Alto on the 211h of Afay, tho v .ntfr in fin 


paits E\cr} eaciimg, thinds coinc rolhijg lu prat ns.io r r>..et 
the nioniitaiiis in the west, and peahng thnntloi arr. mpuu' s tlo 
fall of rain duung tim night or oaih in iho wom inr. The 
clouds goiieially icniain on the hilN till the nnnsrg 'n noil 
spent, =0 th it mo hoconu' f uniliar m ith )nt>rning me r a th'ng 
\ve nc\er once ‘law at Kohd-ong 'llie tin nnona tot sfniab' at 
80 '^ by day, hut <>inks ns h.\\ us T-'G hy mgld. 

Ill going M'cstuaid MC crot^vod s?" oral ili'c littlo gn^'lsirig 
sticams Mhich nc\ci dn They unite in iho Eninh.i ip***- 
nounced Liicen 3 a)and Lucaila As flow ovei many little 
cascades, the}* might casil}* bo iiinicd to gfH-d CMoiait, leit fh^y 
are all alloyed to lun on idly to the ocein Wo p'K*-- d thnfuglt 
forests of gigantic timber, and at an o] ten sp’co nune 1 Cani' 
bondo, about eight miles fiom Golungo Alto, found numlK’rs of 
caiponters converting tlicso loftj tiecs into pl.'mks, ni e\a^tlx' 
the same manner as y.is folloyed bj- the illnslnoas Ib-binson 
Crusoe A tree of thico or four feet in diametm . oiid fort^' or 
fifty feet up to the ncaiost biancbrs, nnis fellofl Ituas then 
cut into lengtbs of a fciv feet, and split into tlnck pinks, wbudi 
again iveie i educed to planks an inch tliick In* poI•^c^crlI^g 
laboui until tlie axe The olpeci of (he t.upenteis u is to make 
little chests, and the\' drive a constant tiade in them at Cnm- 
bondo When fimshed ivith lunges, lock, and ker, nil of thci'* 
oivn manufacture, one costs onl 3 * a shilling and cightpence SIv 
men were so delighted with them tliat they earned scieral o^f 
them on their heads all the ua}" to Linjanti 

At Trombeta, ue weio pleased to observe a gie.it deal of taste 
displayed by the Sub-Commandant, in the la 3 *ing out of lus 
ground, and adornment of his house unth floweis This trifling 
incident u'as the moie pleasing, as it was tlie first attempt at 
neatness I had seen since leaving the establishment of Alormkwa 
in Londa Eows of tiees had been planted along esch ‘^ide of 
tbe road, with pine-aj)ples and floueis between This aiiau^o- 
ment I had an opportunity of seeing in seveial other districts^ of 
this countiy, for theie is no difficulty in laising any plant or 
tiee, if it IS only kept from being choked by weeds 

This gentleman bad now a fine estate uffiich hut a few years 
ago was a forest, and cost him only 16f. He had planted 4out 
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&C)0 coffee-tiees upon it, and as these begin to yield in thiee 
years from being planted, and in six attain their maximum, I 
have no doubt but that eie now his 16Z yields him sixty fold 
All sorts of f 1 uit-trees and gi ape- vines yield then fi uit twice in 
each year, without any labour or irrigation being bestowed on 
them All grams and vegetables if only sown, do the same, and 
if advantage is taken of the mists of winter, even three ciops of 
pulse ma3'- be raised Cotton was now standing m tlie pods m 
ins fields, and he did not seem, to caie about it I undei stood 
him to say that this last plant flouiishes, but the wet of one of 
the two rainy seasons with which this coiintiy is favouied, 
sometimes j^^oves tioublesome to the grower. I am not awaie 
whethei wheat has ever been tiied, but I saw both figs and 
grapes bcaiing well The gieat comiilamt of all cultivators is 
the want of a good road to cany their pioduce to maiket Here 
all kinds of food aie lemaikabl}'’ cheaji 

Faither on, we left the mountainous counti}’’, and, as we de- 
scended towards the west coast, saw the lands assuming a moie 
steiile uninviting aspect. On our right lan the river Senza, 
which nearer the sea takes the name of Bengo It is about fifty 
yaids broad, and navigable for canoes The low plains adjacent 
to its banks aie protected from inundation by embankments, and 
the population is entirely occupied in raising food and fiuits for 
exiiortation to Loan da by means of canoes The banks are in- 
fested by myriads of the most feiocious mosquitoes I ever met 
Not one of our party could get a snatch of sleep I was taken 
into the house of a Poituguese, but was soon glad to make my 
escape and lie acioss the path on tlie lee side of the fire, where 
the smoke blew over my body My host Avondeied at my want 
of taste, and I at his Avant of feeling, for, to oui astonishment, 
he, and the other inhabitants, had actuallj'’ become used to Avhat 
was at least equal to a nail thiough tlie heel of one's boot, 01 the 
toothache 

As Ave Avere noAV di airing near to the sea, my companions iimie 
looking at everything in a seiious light One of them asked me 
if Ave should all have an opportunity of Avatching each other at 
Loanda. “ Suppose one went for watei, would the otheis sec if 
he were kiduapped? ” I leplied, “ I see what you are drivmg 
at, and if you suspect me, you may retuin, for I am as iguoiant^ 
of Loanda as you aio but nothing aviII happen to you but what 
happens to myself We have stood by each other hitherto, and 
will do so to the last ” The plains adjacent to Loanda aie some- 
what elevated and compaiatively steiile On coming across 
these Ave fiist beheld tbe sea my companions looked upon the 
boundless ocean AVith aAve On desciibing their feelings aftei- 
waids, tliey remarked that “ we marched along with oui father, 
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believing that v^bat tbe ancients bad always told ns was true, 
that tbe woild bas no end , but all at once tbe world said to ns, 
‘I am finished, there is no moie of me’ ’ ” They bad always 
imagined that tbe woild was one extended plain without limit 

The}’' weie now somewhat appiebensive of suffering want, and 
I was unable to allay then fears with any piomise of supplj*, for 
my own mind was depiessed by disease and care. Tbe fever bad 
induced a state of chronic dysentery, so troublesome that I could 
not remam on tbe ox more than ten minutes at a time , and as 
we came down the declivity above tbe city of Loandaon the 31 st 
of May, I was labouring under great depression of spiiits, as I 
understood that, in a population of twelve thousand souls, tbeie 
was but one genuine English gentleman. I natuiall}’’ felt 
anxious to know whether he were possessed of good natuic, or 
was one of those crusty mortals, one would lathei not meet at 
aU 

This gentleman, ]\Ir Gabriel, our commissioner for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, had kindly forwarded an invitation, 
to meet me on the waj^- from Cassauge, but unfortunately it 
crossed me on the road When we entered his porch, I was de- 
lighted to see a number of flowers cultivated carefully, and 
infeired from this circumstance that he was, what I soon dis- 
covered him to be, a real whole-hearted Englishman 

Seeing me ill, he benevolently offered me his bed Never 
shall I forget the luxui iant pleasure I enjoyed in feeling myself 
again on a good English conch, after six mouths’ sleeping on the 
ground I was soon asleep ; and Mr Gabriel, coming in almost 
immediately, rejoiced at the soundness of my lepose. 


CHAPTER XX 

Continued sickness— Kindness of the Bisho]! of Angola and her Ma- 
jesty s officers — Ml Gahiiel’s univeaiied hospitality — Seiious 
depoitinent of the Makololo— They visit ships of wai— Politeness 
of the officeis and men— The Makololo attend mass in the cathe- 
dral — Then lemaiks — Find employment in collecting fiiewood and 
unloading coal— Their superioz judgment respecting goods — ^Bene- 
ficial influence of the Bishop of Angola— The city of St Paul de 
Loanda — The haihour — Custom-house — No English merchants — 
Siiiceiity of the Poituguese government in suppressing the slave- 
trade — Convict soldieis — Piesents fiom bishop and merchants for 
Sekeletu — Outfit — Leave Loanda 20th September, 1854 — Accom- 
panied by Ml Gabiiel as far as Icollo i Bengo — Sugar manufactory 
— Geologj’’ of this part of the country — Women spinning cotton — 
Its piice — Native -weavers — Maiket-places — Cazengo, its coffee- 
plantations — South Ameiican tiees — Puins of iron-foundry — 
Native miners — The banks of the Lucalla— Cottages with stages — 
Tobacco-plants — Town of Massangano — Sugai and iice — Supeiior 
distiict for cotton — Poituguese meichants and foreign enteipiise 
— Hums — The fort and its ancient guns — Foimer impoitance of 
Massangano — Fiies — The tube Kisama — Peculiar vaiiety of do- 
mestic fowl — Coffee-plantations — Ketuni to Golungo Alto — Self- 
complacency of the Makololo — Fever— Jaundice — Insanity, 

In tlie liope that a short enjoyment of Mi GahiiePs geneious 
hospitality would restore me to my wonted vigour, I continued 
under his loof , hut my complaint having been caused by long 
exposure to malarious influences, I became much moie i educed 
than ever, even while enjoying rest Seveial Portuguese gentle- 
men called on me shortly aftei my aiiival, and the Bishop of 
Angola, the Bight Beverend Joaquim Moreira Beis, then the 
acting governor of the piovince, sent his secietaiy to do the 
same, and likewise to offer the sei vices of the government 
physician 

Some of hei Majesty’s ciuiseis soon came into the port, and, 
seeing the emaciated condition to which I was i educed, offeied 
to convey me to St Helena oi homewaids, but though I had 
reached the coast, I had found that, in consequence of the great 
amount of forest, rivers, and maish, there was no possibility of 
a highway for waggons, and I had brought a paity of Sekeletu ’s 
people with me, and found the tribes neai the Poituguese settle- 
ment so very tinfriendlj’-, that it would be altogethei impossible 
for my men to return alone I therefore lesolved to decline the 
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tempting offeis of my naval fneucls, and take back my Makololo 
companions to then chief, with a view of hying to make a path 
from his conntiy to the east coast bj' means of the gieat liver 
Zambesi oi Leeambye 

I hoivevei gladly availed myself of the medical assistance of 
Mr CcckiD, tlie surgeon of the “Polyphemus,’' at the suggestion 
of his commander, Captain Phillips. Mr Cockm’s tieatment, 
aided bj^ the exhilarating piesence of the waim-hearted naval 
officeis, and Mr Gabiiel s nnivearicd hospitality and cai'e, soon 
bi ought me loitnd again. On the 14th I v'as so far veil as to 
call on the bishop, in compaii}' with my pai ty, who weie aira 3 ''ed 
in new robes of stuped cotton cloth and led caps, all pieseiited 
to them by Ml Gabiiel He leceived ns, as head of the pro- 
visional government, in the giand hall of the palace. He put 
many intelligent questions lespecting the Makololo , and then 
gave them fiee pei mission to come to Loanda as often as they 
pleased This interview pleased the Makololo extremely 

Every one remaiked the seiious depoitment of the Makololo 
They viewed the laige stone houses and chinches in the vicinity 
of the great ocean with awe A house with two stones was, 
until now, beyond their comprehension In explanation of tins 
stiange thing, I had always been obliged to use the word for 
hut , and as huts aie constructed by the poles being let into the 
earth, they never could comprehend how the poles of one hut 
could be founded upon the loof of another, oi how men could 
live in the uppei story, with the conical roof of the lowei one 
in the middle Some Makololo, who had visited my little house 
at Kolobeng, in tiying to describe it to their countij'men at 
Linyanti, said, “It is not a hut it is a mountain with several 
caves in it ” 

Commandei Bedingfeld and Captain Skene invited them to 
visit their vessels, the “ Pluto” and “Philomel ” Ehiowing their 
fears, I told them that no one need go if he entertained the least 
suspicion of foul play Neaily the whole paity went , and when 
on deck, I pointed to the sailois, and said, “Now these are all 
my countiymen, sent b}’- our Queen for the puipose of putting 
down the trade of those that buy and sell black men ” Thej’^ 
replied, “Trul}*^ rhej' are lust like you’” and all their feais 
seemed to vanish at once, for they went forward amongst the 
men, and the jolly tais, acting much as the Makololo*^ would 
have done in similar circumstances, handed them a shai e of the 
biead and beef which they had for dinner The commander 
allowed thorn to fire off a cannon , and having the most exalted 
Ideas of its power, they were gicatly pleased when I told them, 
“ That IS what they put down the slave-tiade with ” The size 
of the brig-of-war amazed them. “It is not a canoe at aU it 
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ly ft t]i0 sailois' deck they named “ tlie I^olla ” ; and 

tlien, as a climax to tlieii dcsciiption of this gieat aik, added, 
“ and w])at sort of a town is it that you must climb up into 
with a 1 ops ^ ” 

Tho effect of tlie politeness of the officeis and men on their 
minds Avas most beneiicial Thej'' liad behaved wii]i the gieatesfc 
Imidness to me all the Avay fiom Lin5’'anti, and I now lose 
lapidly m their estimation, foi, whatever they may have snr- 
nn‘^ed befoio, the}' now saw that I was resiiectcd among my 
own couutiymen, and always afteiwaids tieated me with the 
gieatest defeience 

On the 15th tlieio was a pioccssion and sei vice of the mass in 
the cafliedial , and wishing to show my men a place of woiship, 
I took them to the chuich, wh ch now sei\os as the chief one of 
the See of Angola and Congo Theie iS an impression on some 
minds, that a goigeous iitual is bettei calculated to inspiie 
devolioiial feelings, than the simple foims of the Piotestant 
woiship But heiG the frequent genuflexions, changing of 
positions, burning of incense, with the piiests’ backs turned to 
the people, the laughing, talking, and manifest iireveience of 
the singeis, with Tiling of guns, etc , did not convey to the minds 
of my men the idea of adoration I overheaid them, in talking 
to each othei, reinaik that “they had seen the white men 
cheiniing then demons ” , a phiase identical with one they had 
used when seeing the Balonda beating dinms befoie their idols 

In the beginning of August I suffered a seveie lelapse, which 
reduced me to a meie skeleton 1 was then unable to attend to 
my men for a considerable time, but when in convalescence 
fiom this last attack, I was thankful to find that I was 
flee fiom that lassitude, which, in my fiist lecoveiy, showed the 
continuance of the malai la in the system I found that my men, 
without piompting, had established a busk trade m fiiewood 
They sallied forth at cock-ci owing in the mornings, and by day- 
light leached the uncultivated paits of the adjacent coiintiy, 
collected a bundle of firewood, and returned to the city It was 
then divided into smaller fagots, and sold to the inhabitants, 
and as they gave laigei quantities than the legular woocl- 
caiiiers, they found no difficnlty m selling A ship freighted 
with coal for the cmisers having aiin'ed fiom England, Mi 
Gabriel piocmed them employment in unloading her at sixpence 
a-day They continued at this woik foi upwaids of a month, 
and nothing could exceed their astonishment at the vast amount 
of cat go one ship contained As they themselves always aftei- 
waids expiessed it, they had laboured eveiy day from sunii&e 
to sunset for a moon and a half, unloading, as quickly as they 
could, "stones that bura,” and were tned out, still leaving 
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plenty in liei. Vvitli llie inonry so oblaincd pnidui^^-'i 

clotlung, beads, and oUior aiticles to take bank to thnr own 
country Then ideas of ibc ^alno of diftcient knid^ of 
ratliei astonished those wlio had dealt only uith nathfs on tin* 
coast. Healing it stated with confldfiiro that the^Afiicans 
piefeiied the tlunnest fabiics, pnoidcd Loa liad gaudy rohmi.'. 
and a large extent of smface, tlie idea uas vo ne\v to my expe- 
lience m the intenm, that I di--‘~rntfd, and, in oidei to sho\i' 
the snpeiior good seime of the ikololo, took them to tho diojt 
of Ml Schut When he showed them tho amount of goiioral 
goods which thejf might piocine at Ijoanda foi a 'single timk 
I icqnested them, without a's^jigning an} lea'^on, to pmnt out the 
fabiics t]ieYpii7cd most. flMicy all at once ‘'elected the strongr^^t 
pieces of English calico and other clotlis, .diov, ing that they had 
legaid to stiengtli without refei ence to colom I belicxe that 
most of the Bechuana nation would have done the ‘'Ume. But I 
was assuied that the people ncai the coast, uifh wliom the 
Poituguese have to dcal^ have not so mnch rcgaid to duiahilHy. 
This probably arises fiom calico being the chief cn dilating 
medium, quantity being then of moie impoitance than quality 
During the peiiod of my indisj'iosition, the bishop sent fre- 
quently to make inquiiies, and as soon as I v. as able to walk, I 
went to tbank him for his civilities His xvhole convcisation 
and conduct showed him to he a man of great benevolence and 
kindness of heait Alluding to my being a Protestant, he stated 
that he Avas a Catholic fiom conviction; and thongh sorry to see 
others, like myself, following another path, he entei tamed no 
uncharitable feelings, nor would he eA*ei sanction peisecnting 
measures He compared the vaiions sects of Christians, in their 
way to heaven, to a number of individuals choosing to jiass down 
the dnSerent stieets of Loanda to one of the churches,— all would 
arrive at the same point at last His good influence both in the 
city and the conntiy is nnivei sally acknowledged, he was pio- 
motmg the establishment of schools, which, though formed moie 
on the monastic piinciple than Piotestants might aiipiove, will 
no doubt be a blessing He was likewise successfully attempting 
to abolish the non-main lage custom of the country , and several 
mariiages had taken place in Loanda among those who hut for 
his teaching would have been content Avith concubinage 

St Paul de Loanda has been a veiy consideiable city, but is 
now m a state of decay It contains about twelve thousand inha- 
bitants, most of whom are people of colour ^ There aie Amrious 


’ From tlie census of 1850-51 'sve find tlie popnlahon of this city arrancred 
thus —830 whites, only 160 of whom are females This is the largest collecUon 
of whites in the country, for Angola itself contains only about 1000 whites 
There are 2400 half-castes in Loanda, and only 1^0 nf Uio.v. 
are 9000 blacks, more than 5000 of whom are slaves ^ -Hves , and there 
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evidences of its foimer magnificence, especially two c-atliedials, 
one of wliicli, once a Jesuit college, is now conveited into a 
woiksliop , and in passing tlie othei we saw with soiiow a num- 
ber of oxen feeding within its statel}’- v alls Thiee forts con- 
tinue in a gond state of lepaii Many laige stone houses aie to 
be found The palace of the goveiuoi and government offices 
aie commodious stiuctuies, but neaily all the houses of the 
nati\e inhabitants aie of wattle and daub Tiees aie planted 
all over the town foi the sake of shade , and the city jiresents 
an imposing appeal ance fiom the sea It is piovided with an 
effective police, and the custom-house depaitment is extiemely 
well managed All pai ties agice m lepieseutiug the Poituguese 
authoiities as both polite and obliging, and if evei any incon- 
venience is felt b}' stiangeis visiting the poit, it must be con- 
sideied the fault of the system, and not of the men 

Tlie haibour is foimed b}’- the low sandy island of Loanda, 
which is inhabited by about 1,300 souls, upwaids of GOO of 
whom aie industiious native fisheimen, who supply the city 
with abundance of good fish dailjc The space between it and 
the inaiiilaud, on which the city is built, is the station for ships 
Wlien a high south-west wind blows, the waves of the ocean 
dash ovei pait of the island, aud, diiving large quantities of 
sand befoie them, giadually fill up the haiboui Gieat quantities 
of soil aie also washed 111 the lainy season fiom the heights 
above the city, so that the port, which once contained water 
sufficient to float the lai gest ships close to the custom-house, is 
now at low water diy. The ships are compelled to anchor about 
a mile noitli of their old station Neaily all the water con- 
sumed in Luanda is brought fiom the iiver Bengo by means of 
launches, the only supply that the city affoids being fiom some 
deep wells of slightly biackish watei , unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by diffeient governois to finish a canal, which 
the Dutch, while in possession of Loanda during the seven 
yeais pieceding 1648, had begun, to bung watei fiom the river 
Coanza to the city There is not a single English mei chant at 
Loanda, and only two Ameiican. This is the moie remarkable, 
as neaily all the commerce is earned on by means of English 
calico bi ought hither via Lisbon Seveial English houses 
attempted to establish a trade about 1845, aud accepted bills 
on Rio de Janeiro in payment for then goods, but the inci eased 
activity of our ciuiseis had such an effect upon the mei can tile 
houses of that city, that most of them failed The English 
mei chants lost all, and Loanda got a bad name in the com- 
mercial world in consequence. 

One of the airangements of the custom-house may have had 
some influence in pi eventing English tiade Ships coming heie 
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must be cousigued to some one on the spot, the consignee 
receives one bundled dollais pei mast, and he geneiall}^ makes 
a great deal moie for himself, hj jiutting a percentage on boats 
and men hiied for loading and unloading, and on eveiy item 
that passes thiough his hands The poit chaiges arc also 
leudeied heavy by twenty dollais being charged as a peiquisite 
of the Secietaiy of Goveimnent, vith a fee foi the chief 
physician, something foi the hospital, custom-house officeis, 
guaids, etc , etc But with all these diawbacks, the Americans 
cany on a busk and piofitable tiade in calico, biscuit, flour, 
butter, etc , etc 

The Poituguese home Government lias not geneiall}’^ leceived 
the cieclit for sinceiit}^ in sujipressmg the slave-trade, which I 
conceive to be its due In 1839 my fiiend Mr. Gabiiel saw 
thiity-seven slave-ships lying in this harbour, waiting for their 
cargoes, undei the piotection of the guns of the foits At that 
time slaveis had to wait many months at a time for a human 
fi eight, and a ceitain sum per head was paid to the Govern- 
ment foi all that weie expoited The duties deiived fiom the 
expoitation of slaves fai exceeded those fiom other commeice, 
and by agieeing to the suppiession of this piofitable tiaffic, the 
Government actually saciificed the chief pait of the expoit 
revenue Since that peiiod, howevei, the levenue fiom lawful 
commeice has veiy much exceeded that on slaves The inten- 
tions of the home Poituguese Government, however good, can- 
not be fully earned out under the piesent S 3 'stem The paj^ of 
the officeis is so veiy small, that they aie neaity all obliged to 
engage in tiade , and owing to the luciative natuie of the 
slave-tiade, the temptation to engage in it is so poveiful, that 
the philauthiopic statesmen of Lisbon need haidly expect to 
have their humane and enlightened views earned out The 
law, foi instance, lately promulgated for the abolition of the 
cairier system (caiiegadores) is but one of seveial equallj’^ 
humane enactments against this mode of compulsoiy laboui, 
but there is veiy little piobability of the benevolent intentions 
of the legislatuie being carried into efiect 

Loanda is legaided somewhat as a penal settlement, and 
t lose vho lea\e then native land foi this country do so with 
the hope of getting iich in a few jeais, and then letuimno- 
homo They haio thus no motne for seeking the peiinanent 
velfaie of the countiy The Poituguese law pieventmg the 
subjeett, of any othei nation from holding landed piopeity 
nnle'^s they become natuialized, the countiy has neither the 
ad\antage of native noi foicign enteipiise, and lemains veiy 
much in the same state as out allies found it in 1575 Ne^'ilv 
a’l ihe European soldieis sent out aie coniicts, and, contuiiy to 
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what might be expected fiom men in then position, behave 
lemaikably well A feAv riots have occuiied, but nothing at all 
so seiious as have taken place in our own penal settlements It 
IS a lemaikable fact that the whole of the arms of Loanda aie 
eveiy night in the hands of those who have been convicts 
Various leasons for this mild behavioui aie assigned b}^ the 
officers, but none of these, when viewed in connection with oui 
own expel leuce in Austialia, appear to be valid Religion 
seems to have no connection with the change Peiliaiis the 
climate maj’’ have some influence in subduing their tuibulent 
disposition, foi the inhabitants geneially are a timid laoe , they 
aie not at all so biave as our Caffies The people of Ambriz 
lan away lilce a flock of sheep, and allowed the Portuguese to 
take possession of their co2)pei -mines and counti}^, without 
striking a blow If we must have convict settlements, atten- 
tion to the cliinite might be of advantage in the selection 
Here even bulls aie much tamer than with us I never met 
with a ferocious one in this countiy, and the Portuguese use 
them geneially foi riding , an ox is seldom seen 

The objects which I had m view in opening up the country, 
as stated in a few notes of my louiney, published in the news- 
jiapeis of Angola, so commended themselves to the geneial 
government and mei chants of Loanda, that, at the instance of 
Ins Excellency the Bishop, a handsome present foi Sekeletu was 
gianted by the Boaid of Public AVoiks (Junta da Fazenda 
Publica) It consisted of a colonel’s complete unifoim and a 
hoise for the chief, and suits of clothing foi all the men who 
accompanied me The merchants also made a present, by public 
subscription, of handsome specimens of all their articles of 
trade, and two donkeys, foi the jiuijjose of intioducing the 
bleed into his countiy, as tsetse cannot kill this beast of 
buiden These pieseuts weie accompanied by letteis fiom 
the bishoji and me i chants , and I was kindly favoured with 
letteis of lecommendation to the Poituguese authoiities in 
Eastern Afiica 

I took With me a good stock of cotton-cloth, fiesh supplies of 
ammunition and beads, and gave each of my men a musket As 
my companions had amassed consideiable quantities of goods, 
they weie unable to cany mine, but the bishop furnished me 
with twenty caiiieis, and sent forwaid oideis to all the com- 
mandants of the districts through which we weie to ji^-ss, to 
lendei me every assistance in then power Being now supplied 
with a good new tent made by my fiiends on boaid Philomel, 
we left Loanda on the 20th Seiiiembei, 1854, and jiassed round 
by sea to the mouth of the rivei Bengo Ascending this 
we went thiough tlie distiict in which stand the luins of ihc 
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convent of St Antonio , thence into IcoUo i Bengo, which con- 
tains a population of 6,530 blacks, 172 mnlattoes, and 11 whites, 
and IS so named from having been the residence of a former 
native king The piopoition of slaves is only 3 38 per cent of 
the inhabitants The commandant of this place, Lanience Jose 
Marq^uis, is a fiauk old soldiei and a most hospitable man , he is 
one of the few who secnie the univeisal appiobatiou of their 
fellow-men for stem unflinching honesty, and has risen fiom 
the ranks to be a major in the aimy We weie accompanied 
thus fai by oui geneious host, Edmund Gabiiel, Esq, who, by 
his un weaned attentions to myself, and libeiality in suppoitmg 
my men, had become endeaied to all oui hearts My men iveie 
stiongly impiessed with a sense of his goodness, and often spoke 
of him in terms of admiiation all the way to Linyanti 

While heie we visited a laige sugar manufactory belonging 
to a ladjq Donna Anna da Sousa The flat alluvial lands on 
the banks of the Senza or Bengo aie well adapted for raising 
sugai-cane, and this lady had a suipiismg number of slaves, 
but somehow the establishment was fai fiom being m a flouiish- 
ing condition It presented such a contiast to the free-labour 
establishments of the Mauiitius which I have smce seen, where, 
with not one-tenth of the number of hands, oi such good soil, 
a man of coloui had, in one year, cleaied £5,000 by a single 
Cl op, that I quote the fact in hopes it may meet the eye of 
Donna Anna 

The watei of the iiver is muddy, and it is obseived that such 
livers have many more mosquitoes than those which have clear 
water It was lemaiked to us heie that these insects aie much 
more numeious at the peiiod of new moon than at othei times , 
at any late, we weie all thanldul to get away fiom the Senza 
and its insect plagues 

The whole of this part of the countiy is composed of maily 
tufa, containing tlie same kind of shells as those at piesent 
alive in the seas As we advanced eastwaid and ascended the 
highei lands, we found eiuptive trap, which had tilted up 
immense masses of mica and sandstone schists The mica 
scbist almost abva3's dipped towaids the interior of the country, 
forming those monntain-ianges of which ive have alieady sjioken 
as giving a highland chaiacter to the distiict of Golungo Alto 
The flap has fiequently lun thiough the goiges made in the 
upheave I locks, and at the points of junction between the 
Igneous and oldci locks, theie aie laige quantities of stiongly 
magnetic non oie The claj^ej’- soil foiined by the disinteo-ia- 
tiou of the mica schist and tiap is the favouiite soil for^the 
coffee, and it is on these mountain sides, and othei s possessino- 
a <.nnilai red clay soil, that this plant has propagated itself s? 
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widely. Tlie meadow-lauds adjacent to tEe Senza and Coanza 
being nudeilaid by that maily tufa wbich abounds towards the 
coast, and containing the same shells, show that previous to the 
elevation of that side of the country, this legion possessed 
some deeply indented bays 

2 Qfh September^ Eahmgivembo.—We weie still on the same 
path by which we had come, and, theie being no mosquitoes, we 
could now bettei enjoj’- the sceneiy Banges of hills occupy 
both sides of oui path, and the line level load is adorned with 
a beautiful led fiowei named Bolcamaiia. The maikets or 
sleeping-places aie well suiij^bed with provisions by gieat 
numbeis of women, eveiy one of whom is seen spinning 
cotton with a spindle and distaff, exactly like those which 
weie in use amongst the ancient Egyptians. A woman is 
scaicely over seen going to the fields, though with a pot on 
her head, a child on hei back, and the hoe over hei shoulder, 
but she IS employed in tins way The cotton was hi ought to 
the market foi .sale, and I bought a pound foi a penny This 
was the iirice demanded, and piobably double what they ask 
hom each other, We saw the cotton growing luxuiiantly all 
aiouudthe market-places fiom seeds diopped accidentally. It 
is seen also about the native huts, and, so fai as I could leain, 
it was the AineiiCan cotton so influeuced by climate as to be 
perennial We met in the road natives passing Avith bundles 
of cops, or spindles full of cotton thiead, and these they weie 
cairying to othei paits to be woven into cloth. The women 
aie the spinners, and the men peifoim the weaving Each web 
is about five feet long, and fifteen 01 eighteen inches wide The 
loom IS of the simplest construction, being nothing but two 
beams jilaced one over the other, the web standing peipendicu- 
laily The thieads of the web aie sepaiated by means of a 
thin wooden lath, and the woof passed thiough, by means of 
the spindle on which it has been wound in sjnnning 

Numbers of othei ai tides aie brought foi sale to these sleejnng- 
places The native smiths theie cairyon their tiade I bought 
ten very good table knives made of country iion for two pence 
each 

Labour is extiemely cheap, for I was assuied that even 
caipenteis, masons, smiths, etc , might be hired foi foui pence 
a day, and agiiculturists would gladly woik foi half that sum ^ 


* III order tbut tlie reader may undeistand tlie social position of tlie people 
of tins couiitiy, I here give the census of the distuct of Golungo Alto ioi 
the year 1854 , though the nmnheis aie evidently not all fuinished — 


23S householders or yeomen 
4224 rations, or head men of several 
hamlets 

23 natn e chiefs or sovas 


292 macotas or councillors 


5838 carriers 
120 carpenters 
72 masons 


[300 shoeraaters 
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Being anxious to obtain some moie knowledge of this in- 
teresting country, and its ancient missionaiy establish men ts, 
than the line of loute by which we had come afFoided, I le- 
solved to Yisit the town of Massaugano, which is situated to 
the south of Golungo Alto, and at the confluence of the livers 
Lucalla and Coanza This led me to pass thiough the distiict 
of Cazengo, which is rathei famous foi the abundance and 
excellence of its coffee Extensive coffee plantations weie 
found to exist on the sides of the seveial lofty mountains that 
compose this distiict The}^ weie not planted bj" the Portuguese 
The Jesuit and othei missionaries aie known to have bi ought 
some of the fine old Mocha seed, and these have piopagated 
themselves far and wide , hence the excellence of the Angola 
coffee Some have asseited that, as new plantations were 
constantly disco veied even dm mg the peiiod of oui visit, the 
coffee-tree was indigenous , but the fact that pine-apples, 
bananas, yams, oiange-tiees, custaid apple-trees, pitangas, 
guavas, and othei South Ameiican tiees, weie found by me in 
the same localities with the lecently-discoveied coffee, would 
seem to indicate that all foieign tiees must have been in- 
troduced by the same agenc}’- It is known that the Jesuits 
also lutioduced many othei tiees foi the sake of then timber 
alone Numbeis of these have spread ovei the countiy, some 


300 shoemakers 
181 potteis 
21 tailors 
12 barbers 
200 lion founders 
480 bellow s blow ers 
5S6 coke makers 
173 iron mineis 
1S4 stklieis of militia 
3003 pimleged gentlemen, t e , who may 
wt ir boots 
18 \agabonds 
717 old mtii 


54 blind men and women 
SI lame men and w omen 
770 slaie men 
807 slai e w omen 
9578 free women 
303 possessois of land 
300 female gaideneis 
139 hunters of wild animals 
980 smiths 
314 mat-makers 
4065 males under 7 j ears of age 
0012 females under 7 j ears of age 


These people possess 300 idol-houses, 600 sheep, 5,000 goats, 500 oxen, 398 
gardens, 25,120 healths The authoiiUes find great difhculty m getting the 
people to fuinish a cuiiect account of then numbers This census is quoted 
meielj for the puipose of giving a geneial idea of the emploimeuts of the 
lull ihilants 

'Ihe following is taken fiora the census of Icollo i Beiigo, and is added for 
a similai reason — 


S23C 111 mg V ilhont the marriage tie 
(All those who haie not been 
mimed bj a priest aie so dis 
tiiigmslied ) 

4 orphans— 2 black and 2 wlute 
9 nitnc chiefs 
2 cirpenters 


21 potters 

11 tailors 

2 shoemakers 

3 barbel s 

5 mat makers 

12 sack makers 
21 basket makers 


The rittle in the distiict are 10 asses, 401 oxen, 492 cows 3 033 ebon,, 
1,699 goats, 909 swine , and as an annual tax is loiied of sixpence ner head on 
all stock, It is probable Uiat the leturns aie less than the reality ^ 
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have piohably died out, and otbeis failed to spread, like a 
loi.ol} spceiineu which stands in w'hat Avas the Botanic Garden 
of Ijoanda, and, thonrth most useful 111 5 ueld]i]g a substitute 
foi fiankincen^JO, m the onl}’ one of the kind in Africa 

A ciunmsf.uice wdindi would facilitate the extensive pro- 
pagation of the codre on the jnojioi cla}^ soil is this The 
seed, wdien bniiod lieneath the soil, genei ally dies, while that 
wdiicii IS M)W n bioadeast, with no coveiing except the shade 
of the iieos, \ ego! ales leadily The agent in sowing in this 
case is a bud, winch cats the oiitei iincl, and tliiows the keinel 
on the giound Tliis ])lant cannot beai the diiect ia 3 'S of the 
sun, consequently , w lien a number of the tiees aie dmcoieied 
in a f-ncst, all tliat is neces'Jaiy is to cleai aw'ay^ the biiish- 
wood, and lea\G as many’' of the tall foiest-tiees as wall afford 
good shide to tlie coffce-plauls below' The foi tuiiate discoveier 
lias ihon a flouijshing cotlee plantation 

Tins distiiot, small though it be, having only a population 
of 13,822, of wlioin ten only' aie wdnle, iieveitbeless yields an 
animal Inbulc to the Go\ eminent of tlniteen huudicd cotton 
cloths, each 5 feet by' IS 01 20 inches, of then ow'n giow'th and 
mannfactuie 

Accompanied by' the Commandant of Cazougo, who was w'ell 
acquainted walh tins jiait of the countiy, I pioceeded m a 
canoe dowm tlie mei Lucalla to Massangano. This iiver is 
about 85 yaids wade, and navigable foi canoes fioin its con- 
fluence wath the Coaiiza, to about six miles above the point 
W'lieie it leceives the Luinha Neai this lattei point stand 
the strong massive rums of an iion-foundiy', elected m the 
times (1768), and by' the oidei of the famous Maiquis of 
Pombal The W'hole of the buildings wei’e cousti noted of stone, 
cemented wath oil and lime The dam foi watei -power w'as 
made of the same raatei lals, and 27 feet high This had been 
biolcen thiough by a flood, and solid blocks, many yaids in 
length, w'eie earned down the stieam, affoiding an instinctive 
example of the tianspoitiug powei of w'a tei Theie was no- 

thing in the appeal ance of the place to indicate unheal thiness , 
but eight Spanish and Swedish woikmen, being bi ought hither 
foi the puipose of insti noting the natives in the art of smelting 
non, soon fell victims to disease and “ niegulaiities ” The 
effort of the Maiquis to impiove the mode of manufacturing 
lion was thus rendered abortive Labour and subsistence aie, 
however, so very' cheap that almost any amount of work can 
be executed, at a cost that renders expensive establishments 
unriecessaiy 

A paity of native mineis and smiths is still kept in the 
employment of the Govemment, who, working the nch black 
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hanging the Coanza This river is heie a noble stream, about 
a bundled and fifty yards wide, admitting navigation in laige 
canoes iiom the bai at its mouth to Cambambe, some thii ty 
miles above this town There a fine wateifall hinders faither 
ascent Ten or twelve laige canoes laden with country pro- 
duce pass Massangano eveiy day Pour galleons were con- 
structed heie as long ago as 1650, which must have been of 
good size, for they ciossed the ocean to Eio Janeiio 

Massangano distiict is well adapted for sugai and rice, while 
Cambambe is a veiy supeiioi field for cotton but the bar 
at the mouth of the Coauza would pi event the appioach of a 
steamer into this desirable region, though a small one could 
ply on it with ease when once in It is probable that the 
objects of those who attempted to make a canal fiom Oolumbo 
to Loanda, were not meiely to supplj'- that city with fiesh 
watei, but to affoid facilities for tianspoitation The remains 
of the canal show it to have been made on a scale suited for 
the Coauza canoes. The Poi tuguese began another on a smaller 
scale in 1811, and, after three j^eais’ labour, had finished only 
6,000 yards. Nothing great or useful will ever be effected 
heie, so long as men come meiely to get rich, and then return 
to Portugal 

The latitude of the town and fort of Massangano, is 9° 37' 
46'' S , bemg neaily the same as that of Cassange The countiy 
between Loanda and this point being comparatively flat, a 
railioad might be constiucted at small expense The level 
countiy IS piolonged along the noith bank of the Coanza, to 
the edge of the Cassange basin, and a 1 ail way carried thither 
would be convenient for the transpoit of the products of the 
rich distiicts of Cassange, Pungo Andongo, Ambaca, Cambambe, 
Golungo Alto, Cazeugo, Muchima, and Calumbo in -a woid, 
the whole of Angola and independent tubes adjacent to this 
kingdom. 

The Portuguese mei chants geneially look to foieign enter- 
prise, and to then own Goveinment, for the means by which 
this amelioiation might be effected , but, as I always stated 
to them when con vei sing on the subject, foreign capitalists 
would never lun the risk, unless thej’’ saw the Angolese doing 
something foi themselves, and the laws so altered that the 
subjects of othei nations should enjoy the same privileges in 
the countiy with themselves The Government of Poitugal 
has indeed shown a wise and liberal policy by its pei mission 
for the alienation of the ciown lands in Angola but the law 
giving it effect is so fenced round with limitations, and so 
deluged with veibiage, that to plain jieople it seems anything 
but a straightforward licence to foreigneis to become hond-fide 
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lap dh ciders ?pd ciiltivators c{ tlie soil Ai pieseot tlie tolls 
paid on the dilfeient lines of road for femes and budges, aie 
equal to tho inteiest of laige siiins of money, tbongli but a 
small amonid has been expended in making aimilable loads 
Theie me tiio cbm dies and a hospital in rums at Mas- 
sangano, aed the lemains of two convents aie pointed out, 
one'of vlnch is said to have been an establishment cf black 
Benedictines, which, if successful, consideiing the mateiials 
the biethien had to woik on, must have been a laboiious 
undei taking Tlicie is neithei piiest nor schoolmaster m the 
town, but I was pleased to obseive a numbei of childien taught 
by one of the inhabitants The cultivated lands attached to 
all these conventual establishments in Angola, are now lented 
by the Government of Loanda, and thither the bishop lately 
lemoved all the gold and silver vessels belonging to them 

The foit of Massaugano is small, but in good lepaii • it 
contains some veij’- ancient guns, which weie loaded from the 
breech, and must have been foimidable weapons m then time 
The natives of this coimtry entertain a lemaikable dread of 
gieat guns, and this tends much to the permanence of the 
Poituguese authoiity They diead a cannon gieatly, though 
the carnage be so lotten that it would fall to x^ieces at the 
hist shot, the foit of Pungo Andongo is kept secuiely by 
cannon pci died on cross sticks alone ’ 

jTa^samrano was a vciy impoitaut town at the time the 
Dutch held foioible pos'session of Loanda and pai t of Angola, 
but vhen, in the j^cai 1648, the Dutch were expelled from this 
connti}’- by a small body of Poituguese, under the Governor 
Sahadoi Coiiea de Sd Benevides, Massaugano was left to sink 
into its present decay Since it was partially abandoned by 
the Poituguese, seveial baobab-tiees have sprung up and 
attained a diameter of eighteen oi twenty inches, and are about 
twenty feet high No ceilam conclusion can be di awn from 
thcbC instnuces, as it is not known at what tune after 1648 


they began to glow, but their present size shows that then 
ginvih IS not uiinsnalL'- slow. 

Son PI .d lues pccuired dining our stay, by the thatch having, 
Ihiough long pxpo^uie to a ton id sun, become like tindei! 
Ti.p I oofs became ign. ted v it hoiit any visible cause except the 
intcn-'O solar rays, and excited terioi in the minds of the 
mhahitauts, as tho slightest spark earned by the wind would 
liaxo '-ct the vhole town in a blaze Theie is not a sinele 
in<=rnptinn on <^tnne m^iUo in Ma'^saiigann If cleshoyed to 
monov', no ore crul.l toll ax heie it, and most Portngnose mteiior 
Mliage^, stood, any inme than v c can do those of the Balonda 
Dunng the occupation of this town, the Coanza was used 
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ifir flsf* I'M? of 11 1\ j*:af j<m, Imf, tlipf? wcro so fio- 

lo.ol |>y tiuii Dnfch noioliljotn that, when they 
s th*^ 1>*H of T.^aii(]a, thc;^ no lonnei made nso of 
U?o \\n^ losnaint'sl hoic feui dais, n? ho])cs of ohtainin-^ 

ai! sd* e nn- (ho Iun/:;ifniie, fnif at, this sea'^on of the yoaT 

Hjo i^hnn^t ovcicast by a thick canopy of 

( hnais 'tf ,a milk-and-w iter fine . this contnnics until the lainy 
i‘C.u<n 3 (v, hj(h wa> no\r elo^.r* }jand) commences 

7 hr iaials on the math side of (ho Coan/a belong to the 
fi)n 5 H?jms (Kmornas), an indci-endimt tube, wdneb the Toihi- 
033AC.0 have jjoj h(>< ii n}))e to subdue, 1 'jie few* wdio came under 
iny ^ibsei VC f ?<in pn,.,,es-?ed mn(*]i of (lie Jbislunan 01 Jlotfentot 
featnie, and wciedie-'ed in of soft baik hauiringfiom 

she vani ?o (he kjjce rhey deal laigcE in salt, wdiicli their 
couuSi V pn di ces m gi<*a< abundance it m bionght in ci3’^slals 
of about 12 ii!( h«'s long ami IV in diainctei This is hawked 


nbonf evco*ahe,e in Angola, and, next (0 calico, is the most 
common me bum of bai toi 'Pho Kmama aie bravo, and ■when 
the Poilugm'sn aimy followed (hem into then foiests, they 
icdnrcd (he iinadet', to o\ticnnt> by tapping all the icseivoirs 
of wato! , Y. bn ]i weio no other than the cnoimons baobabs of 
the countn, JioIIowed into cisterns As the Ivisama country 
ih ill sujjplicd with watci othciwiso, the Pni tnguose weie soon 
obliged to lotieat 'Jd'cir couiitiy l 3 ing near to Massangaiio 
IS low* and maisiiy, but becomes 111010 elevated in the distance, 
and beyond them he the lofH daik monntain-ianges of tho 
LibnlJo, another pow ei fill and independent people Neai Mas- 
sangano I obsened wliat seemed to be an eflort of natme to 
finnmli a vniioty of domestic fowls, moio capable than tlie 
common kind, of lieaiing tho heat of the sun This was a hen 
and chickens, with all their fcathcis cmlcd npAvaids, thus 
giving shade to tlie body w*itbout inci easing tho heat They 
aie heie named ‘Hiisafn’’ by tho native population, who pay 
a Ingli piJCG for them when they xvish to offer them as a 
snciitiee, and bj-- the I’oituguese they are tonned “ ainpiacla,” 
01 shivering Tlicic seems to bo a tendency m natme to affoicl 
vaiieties adapted to the convenience of man A kind of very 
shoi t-leggcd fowl among the Boeis wms obtained, m conseiiiience 
of obseiving that such Avcie moic easily caught foi tians- 
poi tat ion, 111 their fi equent lemovals in seaicli of pastnie A 
similai instance of securing a vaiiety, occurred wnth the short- 
limbed sheep m Amoiica 

Retiuning by ascending the Lucalla into Oazengo, we had an 
opportunity of visiting seveial iloniishing coffee plantations, and 
observed that seveial men, who had begun with no capital but 
honest industry, had in the couise of afeiv years acquired a com- 
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foi table subsistence One of these, Mr Pinto, geneionsly fur- 
nished me with a good supxdy of his excellent coffee, and my 
men with a bleed of rabbits to cany to then own countiy. 
Then lands, granted by Government, yielded, without much 
laboiu’, coffee sufficient for all the neces&aiies of life 

The fact of other avenues of wealth ox^ening uji so leadily, 
seems like a providential invitation to forsake the slave-tiade 
and engage in lawful commeice. We saw the female popula- 
tion occupied, as usual, in the sxnnning of cotton and culti- 
vation of their lands Their only instiument foi culture is a 
double-handed hoe, which is worked with a soit of diaggiug 
motion Many of the men weie employed in weaving The 
latter ajipear to be less industrious than the foimer, for they 
require a month to finish a single web Theie is, however, not 
much inducement to industiy, for, notwithstanding the time 
consumed in its manufactuie, each web is sold foi only two 
shillings 

On leturnmg to Golungo Alto, I found seveial of my men laid 
up with fever One of the leasons foi my leaving them theie 
was that they might recover from the fatigue of the journey 
from Loanda, which had much moie effect upon their feet than 
hundieds of miles had on our way westwaids They had 
always been accustomed to moisture in then ovm well- watered 
land, and we ceitainly had a supei abundance of that in Loanda 
The roads, however, from Loanda to Golungo Alto were both 
haid and dry, and they suffered seveiely in consequence , yet 
they weie composing songs to be sung when they should leach 
home. Tlie Argonauts weie nothing to tbera , and they le- 
maiked very impiessively to me, “It was well you came with 
Makololo, for no tribe could have done what we have accom- 
l>lished in coming to the white man’s countrj’^ we are the tiue 
ancients who can tell wonderful things ” Two of them now 
had fever in the continued foim, and became jaundiced, the 
whites or conjunctival membiane of their eyes becoming as 
%ellow as saffion , and a third suffered fioin an attack of mania 
lie came to Ins companions one day and said, “ Remam Avell. 
I am called aw^ay by the gods ' ” and set off at the top of his 
‘'pced Tlie young men caught him befoie he had gone a mile, 
and bound him ]3y gentle treatment and watchmg foi a few 
days ho iccovoied I have obseivcd several instances of this 
kind in the countrj, but veiy few' cases of idiocy, and I believe 
that continued insanitj' is raie 


CHAPTER XXI 


a deserted convent— Fa voui able report of Jesuits and then teacb- 
in^— Gradations of native society — Puinslinient of thieves— Palm- 
toddy , its baneful effects— Fieemasons— Marriages and funerals — 
Litigation — Ml Canto’s illness— Bad behaviour of his slaves— An 


entertainment— Ideas on fiee-labour — Loss of Ameucan cotton-seed 
— Abundance of cotton in the country— Sickness of Sekeletu’s 
horse— Eclipse of the sun— Insects u Inch distil water— E^cpei imento 
with tliem — Pioceed to Ambaca— Sickly season — Office of com- 
mandant — Punishment of official delinquents — Piesent from Mr 
Schut of Loanda — Visit Pungo Andongo — Its good pastuiage, 
gram, fruit, etc — The fort and columnar rocks — The Queen of 
Jinga — Salubiity of Pungo Andongo — Pxice of a slave— A mer- 
chant-prince — His hospitality — Hear of the loss of my papers in 
Foierumm — Harioiv escape fiom an alligator— Ancient buiial- 
places — Neglect of agiiculture in Angola— Manioc the staple pi o- 
duct — ^Its Cheapness— Sickness — ^Fiiendly visit fiom a oolouied 
priest — The Prince of Congo— No priests in the inteiior of Angola 


While waiting for the recoveiy of my men, I visited, in com- 
pany with my fiiend Mr. Canto, the deseited convent of St 
Hilarion, at JBango, a few miles noith-west of Golungo Alto It 
is situated in a magnificent valley, containing a population 
nnmheiing 4,000 healths This is the abode of the Sova, or 
Chief Bango, who still holds a place of authoiity under the 
Portuguese. The garden of the convent, the church, and 
dormitories of the hiethien, are still kept in a good state oi 
repair I looked at the furnituie, couches, and large chests for 
holding the provisions of the brotheihood with inteiest, and 
would fain have learned something of the former occupants, 
but all the books and sacred vessels had lately been removed to 
Loanda, and even the graves of the good men stand without anj^ 
record their resting-places aie, howevei, carefully tended 
All speak well of the Jesuits and other missionaiies, as the 
Capuchms, etc , for having attended diligently to the mstruction 
of the childien They were supposed to have a tendency to 
take the part of the people against the Q-oveinment, and were 
supplanted by priests, concerning whom no regret is expressed 
that they were allowed to die out In viewing the piesent 
fruits of former missions, it is impossible not to feel assmed 
that, if the Jesuit teaching has been so peimanent, that oi 
Protestants, who leave the Bible in the hands of then converts, 
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will not Le less abiding. The chief Bango has built a large 
two-stoiy bouse close by tbe convent, but superstitious fears 
pi event bim from sleeping in it. The Portuguese take advan- 
tage of all the gradations into which native society has divided 
itself This man, for instance, is still a sova or chief, has his 
councillors, and maintains the same state, as when the country 
was mdependent When any of his people are guiltj^ of theft, 
he pays down the amount of goods stolen at once, and reimburses 
himself out of the property of the thief so effectually as to be 
benefited by the transaction. The people under him aie divided 
into a number of classes Theie are his councillors, as the 
highest, who are generally head-men of several villages, and 
the earners, the lowest fiee men One class above the last 
obtains the piivilege of wearing slices from the chief hy paying 
foi it, another, the soldiers or militia, pa}’’ for the piivilege of 
serving, the advantage being that they are not afterwards 
hable to be made cainers Thev are also divided into gentle- 
men and little gentlemen, and, though quite black, speak of 
themselves as white men, and of the others, who may not wear 
shoes, as “ blacks ” The men of all these classes trust to their 
wives for food, and spend most of their time in drinking the 
palm-toddy This todd}’’ is the juice of the palm-oil tree (Elceis 
Oiiincensis), which, when tapped, yields a sweet clear liquid, 
not at all mtosicating while fresh, but, when allowed to stand 
till the afternoon, causes inebriation and many ciimes This 
toddy, called malova, is the bane of the countiy Oulpiits are 
contmually brought before the commandants for assaults com- 
mitted through its influence Men come up with deep gashes 
on their heads, and one, who had burned his father’s house, I 
saw making a profound bow to Mr Canto, and volunteeiing to 
esplam why he did the deed 

There is also a soit of fraternity of freemasons, named Em- 
pacasseiros, into which no one is admitted unless he is an expert 
hunter, and can shoot well with the gun They are distinguished 
by a fillet of buffalo-hide around their heads, and are employed 
?s messengers in all cases requiring express They are veiy 
trustworthy, and, when on active service, form the best native 
troops the Poituguese possess The mili’tia are of no value as 
soldiers, but cost the country nothing, being supported by then 
V ives Then duties are chiefly to guard the residences of com- 
mandants, and to act as police 

The chief lecreations of the natives of Angola are marnao-es 
and funerals _ When a young voman is about to be married, 
she IS placed m a hut alone and anointed with various 'unguents 
and many incantations aie employed, m order to secure good 
fortune and fruitfulness Heie, as almost everywhere in the 
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souiii^ the iieight of good fortuuo is to boar sons They often 
loavo a husband altogethei , if they have daugiiteis only In 
then* dances, t\hon any ono may wish to dende anolhoi, m the 
accompanying song a line is introduced, “So and so has no 
chikiien, mid ne\ci nill get an}'^ ” She feels the insult so 
Keenly, that it is not uncommon foi her to lush away and 
commit sulcido After some days the biide elect is taken to 
nno>her hut, and adorned uith all the richest clothing and 
onianienbs that the lelalives can either lend or boirow She is 
tlien placed in a public situation, saluted as a lady, and piesents 
inndo by all her acrjuniutances aie placed aiound hei. Aftei 
this she is taken to the lesidenco of her hnsbaud, whcie she has 
a Imt foi JiGisclf and becomes one of seveial wives, foi polygamy 
!S gcncial Dancing, feasting, and drinking on such occasions 
are piolonged forscveial da 3 S. Incase of separation, the woman 
relmns to her fatliei’s family, and the husband receives hack 
what he gave foi hci In neail}' all cases a man gives a piico 
for the wnfe, and, in cases of mulattocs, as much as £60 is often 
given to the parents of tlie bride This is one of the evils the 
bishop "Was tridng to lomeclj^ 

In ca^es of deatii the body is kejit sevoial days, and there is a 
gnind concourse of both sexes, with beating of drums, dances, 
and debaucher}’', Jcojit np wnth feasting, etc , according to the 
means of the lelatives The great ambition of many of the 
blacks of Angola is to give then friends an expensive funeial 
Often when one is asked to sell a pig, he leplies, “ I am keeping 
it in case of the death of any of my friends ” A pig is usually 
slaughteied and eaten on the last day of the ceiemonies, and its 
head thrown into the neaiest stieam or river A native will 
sometimes appear intoxicated on these occasions, and, if blamed 
for his intemperance, will 1 eply, “ Why * my mothei is dead 1 ” 
as if he thouglit it a sufficient justification. The expenses of 
funerals aie so heavy, that often years elapse before they can 
* defraj" them 

These people are said to be veiy litigious and obstinate con- 
stant disputes are taking place lespecting then lands A case 
came before the weekly court of the Commandant, involving 
property in a palm-tree worth twopence The judge advised 
the pursuer to withdraw the case, as the mere expenses of enter- 
ing it would be much more than the cost of the tree. “ Oh no,” 
said he , “I have a piece of calico with me for the clerk, and 
money for yourself It’s my right — I will not forego it ” The 
calico itseH cost three or four shillings, They rejoice if they 
can say of an enemy, “ I took him before the court ” , 

Bly friend Mr. Canto, the Commandant, being seized with 
fever in a severe form, it affoided me much, pleasure to attend 
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him m his sickness, who had been so kind to me in mine. He 
was for some time in a state of insensibility, and I, having the 
charge of his establishment, had thus an opportunity of observ- 
ing the workings of slaveiy When a master is ill, the slaves 
run not among the eatables I did not know this until I 
observed that every time the sugar-basm came to the table it 
was empty On visiting my patient by night, I passed along a 
corridor, and unexpectedly came upon the washerwoman, eating 
pme-apples and sugar All the sweetmeats were devouied, and 
it V as difiicult for me to get even biead and butter, until I took 
the piecaution of locking the pantry door. Piobably the slaves 
thought, that, as both they and the luxuries veie the mastei’s 
propel ty, theie was no good reason why they should be kept 
apai t 

Debarred by m}^ precaution from these sources of enjoyment, 
they took to killing the fowls and goats, and Avhen the animal 
was dead, bi ought it to me saying, “We found this thing Ijdng 
out theie ” They then enjoj^ed a feast of flesh. A feeling of 
msecurity prevails throughout this countrj’^ Tt is q^uite common 
to furnish visitors with the kej^s of then rooms. When called 
on to come to bieakfast or dinner, each locks his door and puts 
the key in his p)Ocket At Kolobeng we nevei locked our doors 
by night or by day foi months together , but there slavery is 
unknovTi. The Poituguese do not seem at all bigoted in their 
attachment to slaveiy, nor yet in their prejudices against colour. 
Mr Canto gave an entei tainment in oider to draw all classes 
together and promote geneial good will Two sovas or native 
chiefs weie ])resent, and took their places without the least 
.ippearance of embarrassment The sova of Kilombo appealed 
in the dress of a general, and the sova of Bango was gaily 
attired m a led coat, piofusely ornamented with tinsel. The 
latter had a band of musicians with him, consisting of six 
trumpeters and four diummers, who peifoimed very well. 
These men are fond of titles, and the Poi tuguese Government 
humours tliem by conferring honoraiy captaincies, etc the sova 
of Bango i\as at present anxious to obtain the title of “ Major of 
all the Sovas ” At the tables of other gentlemen I observed the 
same thing constantly occuinng At this meeting Mr Canto 
communicatecl some ideas -vshich I had wiitten out on the dignity 
of labour, and the supeiiority of free over slave labour The 
Poituguese gentlemen piesent weie anxiously expecting an 
.irnvai of American cotton-seed from Mr Gabriel They are 
now in the transition state from unlawful to lawful trade and 
turn eager I V io cotton, coffee, and sugar, as new souices of 
uealdi all. Canto had been commissioned by them to nur- 
tlmse liircc sugar-mills Our cruiseis have been the princ^l 
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agents in compelling them to' abandon the slave-tiade, and om 
Government, in furnishing them with a supply of cotton-seed, 
showed a generous intention to aid them in commencing a moie 
honourable course. It can scarcely be believed, however, that 
aftei Lord Clarendon had been at the trouble of procuring fresh 
cotton-seed through our minister at Washington, and had sent 
it out to the care of H, M. Commissioner at Loanda, probably 
from having fallen into the hands of a few incoiiigible slave- 
tiaders, it never reached its destination It was most likely 
cast into the sea off Ambiiz, and my fiiends at Golungo Alto 
weie left without the means of commencing a new enterpiise 

Mr Canto mentioned that theie is now much more cotton in 
the countiy than can be consumed , and if he had possession of 
a few hundred pounds, he would buy up all the oil and cotton at 
a fair price, and theieby bring about a revolution m the agricul- 
tuie of the country. These commodities aie not produced in 
greater quantity, because the people have no market for those, 
which now spiing up almost spontaneously around them The 
above was put down in my journal, when I had no idea tliat 
enlaiged supplies of cotton from new sources were so much 
needed at home. 

It IS common to cut down cotton- trees as a nuisance, and cul- 
tivate beans, potatoes, and manioc, sufficient only for their oivn 
consumption. I have the impression that cotton, which is de- 
ciduous in Ameiica, is perennial heie, for the plants I saw in 
winter were not dead, though going by the name Algodao 
Americana, or American cotton. The rents paid for gardens 
belonging to the old convents are merely nominal, vaiying from 
one shilling to thiee pounds per annum The higher rents 
bemg lealized from those in the immediate vicinity of Loanda, 
none but Portuguese or half-castes can pay them 

When about to start, the horse which the Governor had 
kindly piesented for Sekeletu was seized with inflammation, 
which delayed us some time longer, and we ultimately lost it 
We had been caieful to watch it when coming through the 
district of Matamba, where we had discovered the tsetse, that no 
insect might light upon it. The change of diet here may have 
had some influence m producing the disease, for I was infoimed 
by Dr Welweitsch, an able German naturalist, whom we found 
pui suing his aiduous labours here, and whose life we hope may 
be spared to give his researches to the woild, that, of fifty-eight 
kinds of grasses found at Loanda, only three or four species exist 
here, and these of the most diminutive kinds The twenty-four 
different species of grass of Golungo Alto are neaily all gigantic 
Indeed, gigantic grasses, climbeis, shrubs, and tiees, with but 
few plants, constitute the vegetation of this legion. 
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November 2Qih —An eclip=;e o£ the sun, which I had anxiously 
hoped to observe with a view of detei mining the longitude, 
happened this morning, and, as often took place in this cloudy 
climate, the sun was coveied four minutes befoie it began. 
When it shone foith the eclipse was in progiess, and a few 
minutes befoie it should (accoidmg to my calculations) have 
ended, the sun was again corapletel}’^ obsemed The greatest 
patience and peiseveiance areiequiied if one wishes to ascei tain 
ins position when it is the lain}’^ season 
Befoie leaving, I had an oppoitnnity of observing a curious 
insect, which inhabits tiees of the fig family (FiC7is)j upwaids 
of twent}!^ species of which aie found heie Seven oi eight of 
them cluster round a spot on one of the smaller branches, and 
there keep up a constant distillation of a clear fluid, which, 
dropping to the giound, foims a little puddle below. If a vessel 
is placed undei them in the evening, it contains three oi four 
pints of fluid in the morning The natives say that, if a drop 
falls into the eyes, it causes inflammation of these organs To 
the question whence is this fluid derived, the people i eply that 
the insects suck it out of the tiee, and our o^vn natuialists give 
the same answer I ha\ e never seen an oiifice, and it is scai celj’’ 
possible that the ti ee can 3 ueld so much A similar but much 
smaller homopteious insect, of the family Cercopidee, is known 
in England as the fiog-hopper {Aphrophoo a sjiiwum? in), when 
full grown and furnished with wings , but while still in the 
pupa state it is called “ cuckoo-sjnt,'” fiom the mass of froth in 
which it envelops itself. The circulation of sap m plants in our 
climate, especially of the graminacese, is not quick enough to 
yield much moistuie The African species is five or six times 
the size of the English. In the case of blanches of the fig-tree, 
the point the insects congiegate on is soon marked by a number 
of incipient roots, such as aie thrown out when a cutting is in- 
serted in the giound, foi the purpose of starting another tree I 
believe that both the English and African insects belong to the 
same family, and differ only in size, and that the chief pait of 
the moistuie is deiived fiom the atmosphere I leave it for 
natuialists to explain how these little creatures distil both by 
night and day as much water as they please, and are moie in- 
dependent than Her Majesty’s steamships, with theii apparatus 
for condensing steam, for, without coal, their abundant supplies 

of sea-water are of no avail I tried the following exjiei imeut 

Finding a colony of these insects busily distilling on a blanch of 
the JRicinus commums, or castor-oil plant, I denuded about 20 
inches of the bark on the tree side of the insects, and scraped 
away the inner bark, so as to destioy all the ascendmo- vessels 
I also cut a hole m the side of the branch, reaching to the 
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iiikldlo, nncl tlion cufc out th& pith and inteiDal vessels The dis- 
tillation wna then going on at the late of one drop each 67 
seconds, or about 2 ounces 51 drams in 24 houis. Next morning 
the distillation, so fai from lleing affected by the attempt to stop 
the sujiplies, supposing they had come up thiough the bianch 
fioin the tree, vas mci eased to a diop eveiy 5 seconds, oi 12 
diops per minute, making 1 pint (16 ounces) m eveiy 24 houis 
I then cut the branch so much, that dm mg the day it broke, 
but they still wont on at the rate of a diop every 5 seconds, 
while another colony on a bianch of the same tiee gave a diop 
every 17 seconds only, or at the late of about 10 ounces if drams 
in 24 houis. I finally cut off the branch, hut this was too 
much for tboir patience, for they immediately decamped, as 
insects will do from either a dead bianch or a dead animal, 
which Indian hunteis soon know, when they sit down on a 
rcceiitlj' killed bear. TJie piesence of gieatei moisture m the 
an inci eased the power of these distillei s the pei lod of greatest 
activity was in the morning, when the air and eveiything else 
was charged with dew. 

Having but one day left for expeiiment, I found again that 
another colonj’’ on a bianch, denuded in the same way, yielded a 
drop eveiy 2 seconds, or 4 pints 10 ounces in 24 hours, while a 
colony on a branch untouched, 3 *ielded a drop eveiy 11 seconds, 
or 16 ounces 2>”- drams in 24 houis I regietted somewhat the 
want of time to institute anothei evpeiiment, namely, to cut a 
branch and place it in watei, so as to keep it in life, and then 
observe if theie was any diminution of the quantity of water 
in the vessel. This alone was wautmg to make it certain that 
they draw water fiom the atmosphcio. I imagine that they 
have some powei of which we are not aware, besides that nervous 
influence which causes constant motion to our own involuntaiy 
muscles, the power of lifelong action without fatigue The 
reader will remember, m connection with this insect, the case of 
the ants ah eady mentioned. 

December lif/i.—Both myself and men having recovered fi om 
seveie attacks of fever, we left the hospitable residence of Mr 
Canto with a deep sense of his kindness to us all, and jiroceeded 
on our way to Ambaca (Lat 9° 16' 35" S , long 15° 26' E ) 

Erequent rams had fallen in October and November, which 
weie nearly always accompanied with thunder Occasionally 
the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere is gieatly increased 
without any visible cause this imparts a sensation of cousidei- 
able cold, though the thermometer exhibits no fall of the mercury. 
The greater humidity in the air, affoiding a better conducting 
medium for the radiation of heat from the body, is as dangerous 
as a sudden fall of the thermometer it causes considerable 
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disease among the natives, and this «rasnn h denmnnnted ^'rnr- 
neirado,” as if by the disease they weie slanghtire I hho shenp. 
The season of those changes, whicli is the most favonmble for 
Europeans, is the most nnhoaUhy for (ho native popiii.ition *, 
and this is by no means a clnnafo ni v.hnh eitiuT nati'.fs or 
Emopeans can indulge in iijogulauiios v. ith impnmua 

Owing to the veaknessof tlie men who had Run mck, we 
weie able to maich but shorl dmlanrcs 'J'ineo lionis and a lialf 
bi ought ns to tlie banks of the CLloi, a small afioani vliu-h fl'»v s 
into the Seima This is one of the parts of the c-mnliy lopnted 
to yield petroleum, but the geological foimation, being mi<'a 
schist dipping toAvaids the castwaid, did not piomi'-e much for 
our finding it Oui ho^^pilablo fiiond Mr. Mellot aecompanied us 
to another little nvor, called the Quango, uhoto I saw two fiuo 
boys, the sons of the sub-commandant, Mi EcKao, who, though 
only fiom six to eight j'eiiis old, weio subicet to fcvoi Wo 
then passed on in tlio biinhi sunlight, the whole connliy looking 
so fresh and gi een aftei the lains, and everything so cheeiing, 
one could not but ivonder to find it so feverish 

We found, on leaching Amhaca, that the gallant old soldier 
Lauieuce Jose Maiquis, had, since oui passing Icnllo i Bengo, 
been piomoted, on account of his stein lulcguty, to the govein- 
ment of this important distiict Tho office of commandant is 
much coveted by the officeis of the line nho come to Angola, not 
so much foi the salaiy as foi tho peiquisites, which, when 
managed skilfully, m the couise of a few yeais make one rich. 
An idea may be foimed of the conduct of some of these officials 
fiom the following extiact fioin the Boletim of Loanda of the 
28tli of Octobei, 1854 — . 

“The acting governoi-geneial of tho province of Angola and 
its dependencies determines as follows 

“Having instituted an investigation (Syiidecancia) against 

the commandant of the foit of , a captain of the aimy of 

Poitugal in commission in this piovince, , on account of 

nnmeions complaints, which have come before this Government, 
of violences and extoitions piactised by the said commandant, 
and those complaints appealing by the result of the investigation 
to be well founded, it will be convenient to exonerate the captain 

lefeiied to, fiom the command of the fort of , to which he 

had been nominated by the Poitfolio of this geneial Government, 
No 41, of 27th December of tbe past year , and if not otherwise 
determined, the same official shall he judged by^' a council of wai 
for the ciiminal acts, which aie to him attiibuted ” 

Even this public mention of his dimes attaches no stio-ma to 
the man’s chaiacter The council of wai, by which these^^delin- 
qnents always prefei to be judged, is composed of men who 
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eagerly expect to occupy the post of commandant themselves, 
and anticipate their own tiial for similar acts at some future 
time. The severest sentence a council of war awaids is a few 
weeks suspension fiom office in his regiment 

This want of official integrity, which is not at all attributable 
to the Home Government of Portugal, would piove a serious 
impediment in the way of foieign enterpiise developing the 
resources of this rich piovince. And to this cause, indeed, may 
be ascribed the failure of the Poi tuguese laws for the entire sup- 
pression of the slave-tiade The officeis ought to receive higher 
pay, if integiity is expected fiom them. At piesent, a captain’s 
pay for a year ivill only keep him in good uniform The high 
pay our oivn officeis leceive has manifest advantages 

Before leaving Ambaca, we received a present of ten head of 
cattle fiom hli Schut of Loanda, and, as it shows the cheapness 
of provisions here, I may mention that the cost was only about 
a guinea per head 

On crossing the Lucalla, we made a detour to the south, in 
Older to visit the famous rocks of Pungo Andongo As soon as 
we crossed the iivulet Lotete, a change in the vegetation of the 
country was appaient. We found tiees identical with those to 
be seen south of the Chobe The glass, too, stands in tufts, and 
is of that kind which the natives consider to be best adapted for 
cattle. Two species of gi ape-bearing vines abound eveiywhere 
in this district, and the influence of the good pastuiage is seen 
in the plump condition of the cattle In all my previous in- 
quiries respecting the vegetable pioducts of Angola I was in- 
variably directed to Pungo Andongo. Do you giow wheat? “0 
yes, in Pungo Andongo ” — Grapes, figs, or peaches ? ‘‘0 yes, 

in Pungo Andongo ” — Do you make butter, cheese, etc ? The 
unifoim answer was, “ 0 yes, there is abundance of all these in 
Pungo Andongo.” But when we arrived heie, we found that 
the answeis all referied to the activity of one man. Colonel 
Manuel Antonio Piies The piesence of the wild grape shows 
that vineyards might be cultivated with success , the wheat 
grows well without iriigation, and any one who tasted the 
butter and cheese at the table of Colonel Pires would prefer 
them to the stale produce of the Irish dairy in general use 
throughout that piovince. The cattle in this country are seldom 
milked, on account of the strong prejudice which the Portuguese 
entertain against the use of milk They believe that it may be 
used with safety m the mornmg , but if taken after midday, 
that it will cause fever It seemed to me that there was not 
much reason for carefully avoiding a few drops in their coiree, 
aftei having devoured ten times the amount in the shape of 
cheese at dinner 
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The ioit of Pungo Andongo (lat. 0*^ 42' 14" S., long. 15® 30’ E.) 
is situated in the midst of a gioiip of cuiious colnranar-slmped 
rocks, each of which is upwards of tlneo Iniudicd Rot in lioight. 
They are composed of congloinerato, niado up of a great variety 
of lounded pieces in a matiix of daik red sandstone TJiC}' rest 
on a thick stratum of this last rock, with very few of the 
pehhles in its substance On this a fossil palm has been found, 
and if of the same age as those on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, on which similar palms now lie, tlieio may be coal 
undeineath this, as well as under that at Tote The a^-^eited 
existence of petroleum-springs at Daiido, and near Cambambe, 
would seem to indicate the presence of this useful minetai, 
though I am not aware of an}’- one having actually seen a scam 
of coal tilted up to the sin face in Angola, as wo have at Tete. 
The gigantic pillais of Puugo Andoiigo liave been formed by a 
cuirent of the sea coming from the S S E , for, seen from the 
top, they appear arranged in that direction, and must have with- 
stood the surges of the ocean at a peiiod of our world’s history, 
when the relations of land and sea were totally diilerent from 
what they are now, and long before “ the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, to see the 
abodes prepared which man was soon to fill.” The embedded 
pieces in the conglomeiate aie of gneiss, clay shale, mica and 
sandstone schists, trap, and porphyiy, most of which are large 
enough to give the whole the appearance of being the only re- 
maining vestiges of vast priraseval banks of shingle. Seveial 
little streams run amongst these rocks, and in the cential part 
of the pillars stands the village, completely environed by well- 
nigh inaccessible rocks. The pathways into the village might 
be defended by a small body of troops against an army , and 
this place was long the stronghold of the tribe called Jinga, the 
original poss.essors of the country 

We were shown a footpiint carved on one of these locks. It 
is spoken of as that of a famous queen, who reigned over all this 
region In lookmg at these rude attempts at commemoration, 
one feels the value of letters In the history of Angola, we find 
that the famous Queen Donna Anna de Souza came from the 
vicmity, as Ambassadress from her brother Gola Bandy, king of 
the Jinga, to Loanda, in 1621, to sue for peace, and astonished 
the governor by the readiness of her answers The governor 
proposed, as a condition of peace, the payment by the Jino-a of 
an annual tribute “ People talk of tribute after they liave 
conquered, and not before it we come to talk of peace not of 
subjection,” was the ready answer The governor was as much 
nonplussed as our Cape governors often aie, when thev teU the 
Caffires “to put it aU down m writing, and they then be 
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able to ansvi^er tbem.” She remained some time in Loanda 
gained all she sought, and, after being taught by the mission- 
aries, was baptized, and returned to her own country with 
liononr. SIic succBGcJGd. to tlio kiogdom on tlio dGcith. of iior 
brother, whom it was supposed she poisoned, but in a subsequent 
war with the Portuguese, she lost nearly all her army m a great 
battle fought in 1G27 She 1 eturned to the church after a long 
period of apostacy, and died m extieme old age, and the Jinga 
still live as an independent people to the noith of this thmi 
ancient countiy No African tribe has ever been destroyed. 

In former times tlie Poi tuguese imagined that this place was 
paiticulaily unhealth}", and banishment to the black rocks of 
Pungo Andongo was thought by their judges to be a much 
severer sentence than transportation to any part of the coast , 
but this distiict is now well know to be the most healthy part 
of Angola. The water is remaikably pure, the soil is light, and 
the country open and undulating, with a general slope dow 
towaids the river Coanza, a few miles distant. That river is 
the southein boundary of the Poi tuguese, and beyond, to the S. 
and S W , %ve see the high mountains of the Libollo On the 
SE we have also a mountainous country, inhabited by the 
Kimbonda 01 Ambonda, who aie said by Colonel Pires to be a 
veiy biave and independent people, but hospitable and fair in 
their dealings They are iich m cattle, and their country pio- 
duces much bees’-wax, which is carefully collected and brought 
to the Portuguese, with whom they have always been on good 
terms 

The Ako (Haco), a bianch of this family, inhabit the left bank 
of the Coanza above this village, who, instead of bringing slaves 
for sale, as formerly, now occasionally bring wax for the pui- 
chase of a slave from the Poi tuguese I saw a boy sold for 
twelve shillings . he said that he belonged to the countiy of 
Matiamvo Here I bought a pair of well-made boots of good 
tanned leather, which reached above the knee, for five shillings 
and eiglitpence, and that was just the price given for one pound 
of ivory by Hr Pires, consequently the boy was worth two 
pans of boots, or two pounds of ivory The Libollo on the S. 
have not so good a character, but the Coanza is always deep 
enough to form a line of defence Colonel Piies is a good 
example of what an honest, industiious man in this counti'y 
may become He came as a seivant in a ship, and by a long 
couise of persevering labour, has raised himself to be the iichest 
merchant in Angola. He possesses some thousands of cattle , 
and, on any emeigency, can appear in the field with seveial 

hundred armed slaves , 

While enjoying the hospitality of this merchant prince in nis 
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commodious rc'^iflciicc, inonf'-i'^o tlio sh L . J t .1 

a beautiful %'jcw of all the ndi.uont r/.imtrr. I 1< 'p<< I turA Al 
my desixitchc^, maps, aiicl i/uunal, had t'> ih*' f u.^ 

sea in the mail packet F(>) 1 1 U)iU‘ i , I felt l»u 4 th'^t n v 
friend Lieutenant Bcdni^f<*ld, to whf.-‘> ciu I | id r..o.!ui5t^ . 
them, though m the most nmninrnt dnu'itr, h. d i,'‘l ‘“".a 

similar fate, 1h.it I \\:\h at once le. ..ncih 1 to tht* LtL't r (>i ir* 
unting. 1 ai ailed m}‘^oH of tho 1 indi.rs^ of ft hu,*! I'.j.’’:, .I’.d 
icmainccl till tho end of the Kpud’n big m> h- t 
Colonel Pius haiing annthei i itaMwhiuct't ou tt.,. bis h^ s.f 
the Coanza, alwul siv miles dn laid. 1 \utt<'d it ivnh him >b**if 
once a ^^ee!c foi tlio purpavp of recuatlon. Tho d'HVrf o's. of 
temperature caused b^ ilio !o\%er altitude uas t-uv in the 
cashew tiecs, for while, ncai the loeks, the e tne^ isric bu* 
coming into flouer, thoio at the loucr station 'aire i!|*«'!ung 
their fiuit. Cocoa-nut ticcs and bananas Ifoaruell at th*' lowf 
station, bnt jield little or no fruit at the npj'oi. I’he tlillhrcnce 
indicated b}^ tho theirnoinetor uas d'hn general uaiiL'e near 
the rocks was G7° at 7 am, 71° at midday, and 7J' in IIjP 
evening 

A slavo-boj' belonging to Colonel Pircs, having stOtni and 
eaten some lemons in the evening, v.cnt to the river to wash his 
mouth, so as not to bo detcitcd by tho tlavour. An alligator 
seized him and earned him to an island in tho middle of tho 
stieam , there the boy giasped bold of tlio reeds, and bafilod all 
the effoits of tho reptile to dislodge him, till his companions, 
attracted by Iiis cues, came m a canoe to Ids asfcisbanre. Tho 
alligator at once let go Ins hold, for when ont of Ins ow n clement 
he IS cowardly. Tho boy had many marks of the teeth in Ins 
abdomen and thigh, and those of tlie claws on Ins logs and 
arms 


The slaves in Colonel Pnes’ establishments appeared more 
like fiee servants than anj^ I had elsewhere seen Everything 
was neat and clean, while general^, wdieio slaves are the only 
domestics, theie is an aspect of slovenliness, as if they went 
on the principle of ahvays doing as little for their masters as 
possible 

In the country near to this station weie a large number 
of the ancient burial-places of the Jinga. These are simply 
laige mounds of stones, with drinking and cooking vessels of 
lude pottery on them. Some aie arranged in a ciicular form 
two or three yaids in diameter, and shaped like a haycock' 
There is not a single vestige of any inscription The natives of 
Angola generally have a strange predilection for biincriu^r their 
dead to the sides of the most frequented paths They have a 
particular anxiety to secure the point wheie cross roads meet 
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On aDd around the giaves are planted tree eupioibias and other 
species of that lamily. On the giave itself they also place 
water-bottles, broken pipes, cooking vessels, and sometimes a 
little bow and arrow. 

The Poi tugiiese Government, wishing to prevent this custom, 
afiixed a penalty on anyone burying in the roads, and appointed 
places of public sepultuie in eveiy distiict in the coiintiy The 
people iieisist, however, in spite of the most stringent enforce- 
ment of the law, to follow their ancient custom 

The couutiy between the Coanza and Pungo Andongo is 
covered with low tiees, bushes, and fine pastuiage In the 
latter, we v ere pleased to see our old acquaintances the gaudy 
gladiolus, Amaryllis toxicaiia, hymauthus, and other bulbs in as 
fioiinshing a condition as at the Cape 

It IS surpiising that so little has been done in the way of 
agricultuie in Angola Paismg wheat by means of iiiigation 
has never been tiied, no plough is ever used, and the onlj’^ 
instrument is the native hoe, in the hands of slaves The chief 
object of agiicultuie is the manioc, which does not contain 
nutriment sufficient to give proper stamina to the people The 
half-caste Portuguese have not so much energy as their fathers 
They subsist chiefly on the manioc, and, as that can be eaten 
either raw, roasted, or boiled, as it comes from the ground, or 
fermented in water, and then roasted or dried after fermenta- 
tion, and baked or pounded into fine meal , or rasped into meal 
and cooked as fauna , or made into confectionery with butter 
and sugar, it does not so soon pall upon the palate as one might 
imagine, when told that it constitutes their principal food 
The lea^ es boiled make an excellent vegetable for the table , 
and, when eaten by goats, their milk is much mcreased The 
wood is a good fuel, and yields a large quantity of potash If 
planted in a diy soil, it takes two years to come to perfection, 
reqiuiing, during that time, one weeding only It bears drought 
well, and never shrivels up, like other plants, when deprived of 
rain When planted in low alluvial soils, and either well 
supplied with lain or annually flooded, twelve, or even ten 
months, are sufficient to bring it to maturity The root rasped 
while raw, placed upon a cloth, and rubbed with the hands 
while water is poured upon it, parts with its starchy glutinous 
matter, and this, when it settles at the bottom of the vessel, 
and the water pouied off, is placed in the sun till nearly dry, 
to form tapioca The process of diying is completed on an iron 
plate over a slow fire, the mass being stirred meanwhile with a 
stick, and when quite dry it appears agglutinated into little 
globules, and is in the form we see the tapioca of commerce 
This is never eaten by weevils, and so little labour is required 
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m its cultivation, that on the spot it is extiomely chca|i. 
Throughout the inteiior parts of Angola, fine inanioc-meal, 
which could with ease have been convei ted either into superior 
starch or tapioca, is comraonl}’’ sold at the late of about ten 
pounds for a penny All this region, however, lias no means of 
transpoit to Loanda, other than the shoiilcleis of the carriers 
and slaves over a foot]iath. 

Oanibambe, to which the navigation of the Coanza i caches, is 
leported to be tliiity leagues below Pungo Andongo. A large 
waterfall is the limit on that side , and another exists higher 
up, at the confluence of the Lombe (lat 9° dl' 26' S , and about 
long. 16° E ), over which hippopotami and elephants are some- 
times drawn and killed The liver between is rapid, and 
generally rushes over a locky bottom Its source is pointed out 
as S E, or S S E of its confluence with the Lombe, and near Bihe 
The situation of Bihe is not well known. When at Sanza, we 
were assured that it lies neaily south of that point, and eight 
days distant. This statement seemed to be coiioborated by our 
meetmg manj'- people going to Matiamvo and tc Loanda fi ora 
Bihe. Both parties had come to Sanza, and then branched off, 
one to the east, the other to the west. The source of the 
Coanza is thus jirobably not far fioin Sanza 

I had the happiness of doing a little good in the way of ad- 
minister mg to the sick, for there aie no doctors in the interioi 
of Angola Notwithstanding the geneial healthiness of this fine 
district, and its pleasant temperature, I was attacked by fever 
myself While confined to my room, a gentleman of colour, a 
canon of the Chuich, kindly paid me a visit He was on a tour 
of visitation in the diffeient mteiior districts, for the purpose of 
baptizing and marrying. He had lately been on a visit to Lis- 
bon, m company with the Prince of Congo, and had been invested 
with an order of honour by the King of Portugal as an acknow- 
ledgment of his services He had all the appearance of a true 
negro, but commanded the respect of the people, and Colonel P , 
who had known him for thirty years, pronounced him to be 
a good man There are only three or four priests in Loaada, 
all men of colour, but educated for the office About the time 
°f journey in Angola, an offer was made to any young men 
of ability who might wish to devote themselves to the service 
of the Chuich, to afford them the requisite education at the 
University of Coimbra in Portugal I was informed, on what 
seemed good authority, that the Prince of Congo is professedly 
a Christian, and that there are no fewer than twelve churches 
in that kingdom, the fruits of the mission established m former 
times at San Salvador, the capital These churches are kept in 
partial repair by the people, who also keep up the ceiemoniea of 
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THE KING OF CONGO 

the Church j pi onouncing some gibberish over the dead, in imita- 
tion of the Latin piayeis which they had foimeily heaid. 
Many of them, can read and wiite When a King of Congo dies, 
the body is wrapped up m a great many folds of cloth, until a 
])i lest can come from Loanda to conseciate ins successor. The 
King of Congo still letains the title of Loid of Angola, which 
he had when the Jinga, the oiiginal possessors of the soil, owed 
him allegiance, and when ho wiites to the Governor of Angola 
he places his own name fiist, as if addressing his vassal. The 
Jinga paid him tribute annually in cowiies, which weie found 
on the island that shelteis Loanda haibour, and on lefusmg to 
continue pajunent, the Kmg of Congo gave over the island to 
the Poitnguese, and thus then dominion commenced m this 
qnaitei. 

Theie is not much knowledge of the Cliiistian leligion m 
either Congo oi Angola, yet it is looked upon with a ceitam 
degree of favour The prevalence of fever is probably the 
reason "why no piicst occupies a post in any part of the mteiioi 
They come on touis of visitation lilie that mentioned, and it is 
said that no expense is lucuiied, for all the people are ready not 
only to pay for then sei vices, but also to fuinish eveiy aiticle 
in tbeir power gratuitously. In view of the desolate condition 
of this fine missionary field, it is more than probable that the 
piesence of a few Protestants would soon piovoke the priests, 
if not to love, to good works. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Leave Pungo Andongo — Extent of Portuguese pou er— Meet ti aders and 
earners — Bed ants their fierce attack, usefulness, numbers — 
Descend the heights of Tala Mungongo— Fruit-trees in the \ allej’ 
of Cassange — Edible muscle — Birds — Cassaiige village— Quinine 
and cathory — Sickness of Caiitain Neves’ infant — A diviner 
thrashed — Death of the child — ^Mourning— Loss of life from the 
ordeal — ^Widespread sujierstitions — The chieftainship — Charms— 
Deceive copies of the Times — Trading Pomheiios — Piesent foi 
Matiamvo — Fever after westerly winds — Cajiahilities of Angola 
for producing the raw materials of English manufacture — Trading 
parties with ivory — More fever — A hyama’s choice^ — Makololo 
opinion of the Portuguese — Cypriano’s debt — A funeral — Dread of 
disembodied spiiits — Beautiful morning scenes — Czossing the 
Quango — Ambakistas called, “ The Jev s of Angola ” — Fashions of 
the Bashinje — Approach the village of Sansawe — His idea of 
dignity — The Pombeiros’ present — Long detention — A blow on the 
beaid — Attacked in a foiest — Sudden conversion of a fighting 
chief to peace principles by means of a revolver — No blood shed in 
consequence — ^Bate of travelling — Slave women — ^^Vay of addiess- 
ing slaves — Their thievish propensities — Feeders of the Congo or 
Zaire — Obliged to refuse presents — Cross the Loa3ima — Appearance 
of people , hair fashions 

January 1, 1855 — Having, through the kindness of Colonel 
Plies, reproduced some of my lost papers, I left Pungo Andongo 
the first day of this year , and at Candumba, slept m one of the 
daily establishments of my friend, who had sent forward ordeis 
for an ample supply of butter, cheese, and milk. Our path lay 
along the right bank of the Coanza. This is composed of the 
same sandstone rock, with pebbles, which foims the flooring of 
the country The land is level, has much open forest, and is 
well adapted for pasturage 

On reaching the confluence of the Lombe, we left the river, 
and proceeded in a north-easterly direction, through a fine open 
gieen country, to the village of Malange, where we struck into 
our former path A few miles to the west of this, a path 
branches off to a new district named the Duke Braganza. This 
path crosses the Lucalla and several of its feedeis The whole 
of the country drained by these is described as extremely fertile 
The territory west of Braganza is reported to be mountainous 
well wooded and watered , wild coffee is abundant, and the 
people even make their huts of coffee-trees. The rivers Dande 




the rapids of the ZAMBESI RIVER. 
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Senza, and Lucalla, aie said to rise m one mountain-ranffe. 
Nmnerons tubes inbabit tlie conntry to tile north., who are all 
independent. The Poituguese power extends chiefly over the 
tribes throngh whose lands we have passed It may be said to 
' be firmly seated only between the rivers Dande and Ooanza. It 
extends inland about three hundred miles to the river Quango 5 
and the population, according to the imperfect data afforded by 
the census, given annually by the commandants of the fifteen 
or sixteen districts into which it is divided, cannot be under 
600,000 souls 

Leaving Malange, we passed quickly, without deviation, along 
the path bj^ which we had come. At Sanza (lat 9° 37' iff' S , 
long 16° 59' E ) we expected to get a little seed-wheat , but this 
was not now to he found in Angola. The undei lying rock of 
the whole of this section, is that same sandstone which we have 
before noticed, but it gradually becomes finer in the gram, with 
the addition of a little mica, the fnither we go easWard , we 
enter upon clay-shale at Tala Mungongo (lat. 9° 42' 87'' S , long. 
17° 27' E.), and find it dipping a little to the west The geneial 
geological structure is a broad fiinge of mica and sandstone 
schist (about 15° E ), dipping in towards the centre of the 
country, beneath these horizontal and sedimentary rocks of more 
recent date, which form an inland basin The fringe is not, 
however, the highest in altitude, though the oldest in age 

While at this latter place, we met a native of Bihe who has 
visited the country of Shmte three times, for the purposes of 
tiade. He gave us some of the news of that distant part, but 
not a word of the Malcololo, who have alwaj’-s been repiesented 
in the countiies to the north as a desiierately savage race, whom 
no tiader could visit with safety The half-caste traders whom 
we met at Shinte's, had returned to Angola with sixty-six slaves 
and upwaids of fifty tusks of ivory As we came along the 
path, we daily met long Imes of earners bearmg laige squaie 
masses of bees ’-wax, each about a hundz’ed pounds weight, and 
numbeis of elephants’ tusks, the propeity of Angolesemei chants 
Man3'- natives were proceeding to the coast also on their oivn 
account, carrymg bees’-wax, ivory, and sweet oil They appeared 
to travel in perfect secuiity , and at diflerent parts of the load, 
we purchased fowls fiom them at a penny each My men took 
care to celebrate their own daring in having actually entered 
ships, while the natives of these parts, who had endeavoured to 
frighten them on their way down, had only seen them at a 
distance. Poor fellows ' they weie moie than ever attentive to 
me , and, as they weie not obliged to erect sheds for them^lve^ 
m consequence of finding them alieady built at the different 
sleeping-places, all their caie was bestowed in making mo 
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comfortable Masliauana, as usual, made Ins bed vriih In's liead 
close to my feet, and never dm mg the entire .louniey did I have 
to call him twice for anything I needed. 

Duiing our stay at Tala ]\Iungongo, our attx?iition was attracted 
to a species of led ant, which infests diRcient jiai ts of this coun- 
tiy It IS lemarkabl}’- fond of animal food The commandant 
of the village having slaughteied a cow, slaves wcie obliged to sit 
up the whole night, burning fiies of straw around the meat, to 
pi event them fiom devoui mg most of it These ants aie fic- 
quently met within numbeis, like a small aimy. At a little 
distance, they appear as a biovTiish-rcd band, two or tin ee inches 
wide, stretched across the path, all cageily picssmg on m one 
duection If a peison happens to ti cad upon them, they i iish 
up his legs and bite with suipiising vigoui. The flist time I 
encounteied this by no means contemptible enemy, was near 
Cassange My attention being taken up in viewing the distant 
landscape, I accidental!}^ stepped upon one of their nests. Not 
an instant seemed to elapse, befoie a simultaneous attack was 
made on vaiious unprotected paits, up the tioiiseis fiom below, 
and on my neck and bieast above The bites of these furies 
were like spaiks of fire, and there was no letieat I jumped 
about for a second or two, then in despeiation toie off all my 
clothing, and rubbed and picked them off seriatim as quickl}’- as 
possible Ugh' they would make the most lethargic moital 
look abve Foitunately no one obsei ved this rencontie, or woid 
might have been taken back to the village that I had become 
mad I was once assaulted in a similar way, when sound 
asleep at night in my tent, and it was only by holding mj’" blan- 
ket over the fire that I could get rid of them. It is really as- 
tonishmg how such small bodies can contam so large an amount 
of ill-nature They not only bite, but twist themselves round 
after the mandibles are inserted, to produce laceration and pain, 
moie than would be effected by the single wound Piequently 
while sitting on the ox, as he happened to tread near a band, 
they would rush up his legs to the iider, and soon let him know 
that he had distuibed their maich. They possess no fear, at- 
tacking with equal feiocity the largest as well as the smallest 
animals "When any peison has leaped over the band, numbeis 
of them leave the lanks and lush along the path, seemingly 
anxious foi a fight They aie veiy useful in ridding the country 
of dead animal matter, and, when they visit a human habitation 
clear it entirely of the destiuctive white ants and other vermin* 
They destroy many noxious insects and reptiles The severity 
of their attack is gieatly increased by their vast numbers and 
rats, mice, lizaids, and even the Python Natalensis, when in 
a state of surfeit from recent feeding, fall victims to their 
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iic’ce OTsIanght Tbc'^e ants never make kills like the white 
ant Their nests are but a short distance beneath the soil, 
which has the soft appeal ance of the abodes of ants m England 
Occasionally they constiiict galleiies ovei then path to the cells 
of the white ant, m oider to secure themselves fiom the heat 
of the sun diinng their maiandmg expeditions 

Januciry 1855 — We descended, in one hour, from the 
heights of Tala hlungongo I counted the numbei of paces 
made on the slope do^vnwald, and found them to be sixteen 
bundled, which may give a peipendiculai height of from twelve 
to fifteen bundled feet Water boiled at 260° at Tala Mungongo 
above, and at 208° at the bottom of the declivity, the air being 
as 72° in the shade m the foimei case, and 94° in the latter 
The tcmpeiature gcneially throughout the day was fiom 94° to 
97° in the coolest shade we could find 

The iivulets which cut up the valley of Cassange weie now 
diy but the Lui and Luare contained abundance of rather 
blackish watei The banks aie lined with palm, wilddate-tiees, 
and many guavas, the fruit of which was now becoming iipo 
A tiee much like the mango abounds, but it does not yield fiuit 
In these iiveis a kind of edible muscle is plentiful, the shells of 
which exist in all the alluvial beds of the ancient iivers, as fai 
as the Kuruman The biackish nature of the water pi obably 
enables it to exist heie On the open grassy lawns, gieat num- 
bers of a species of laik are seen They are black, with yellow 
shouldeis Another black bud, with a long tail {Cenhojnis 
Senegal ensis), floats awkwardly, with its tail in a pei pendiculai 
position, over the long grass It always chooses the highest 
points, and is caught on them with biid-lime, the long black 
tail-feathei s being highly esteemed by the natives for plumes 
We saw here also the “Lehututu ” (Tragopan Lcadbeatem)^ a 
large bud strongly lesembling a tuikey, it is black on the 
ground, but when it flies, the outer half of the wings aie white. 
It kills seipents, stiilung them dexteiously belaud the head. 

It deiives its native name from the noise it makes, and it is found 
as far as Kolobeng Another species like it, is called the Abys- 
sinian hornbill 

Before we reached Cassange, we weie ovei taken by the Com- 
mandant, Senhor Caivalho, who was retuining, with a detach- 
ment of fifty men and a field-piece, fiom an unsuccessful seaicli 
after some lebels The lebels had fled, and all he could do was 
to burn their huts He kindly invited me to take up m}'’ resi- 
dence with him, but, not wishing to pass by tlie gentleman, 
(Captain Neves) who had so kindly received me on my ftist 
ariival in the Poituguese jiossessions, I declined. Senhor ixego 
had been superseded in his command, because the Grovernor 
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Araaial, who liacl come into oihco suko in> floj* a 
Loanda, had detei mined tlint, the h^^\ }Uncli leqnuc^ tin* 
of commandant to ho cvclaslvol}’ occujnod hy miht u} f-tih’Ci i oi 
the line, should once moie come into njiei.it ion. ^ I v, inxen 
most kindly -welcomed bj* my fnend C.ijjfain v.’hom I 

found laboniing unclci a Molcnt infl.unmation and of the 

hand Tlieie is nothing in the situation of tlim \ilhgf to m- 
dicate unheal thincss, except jicrhaps the innk luxunanre of the 
vegetation Neail}’ all the J^oi tiiguose inliahitanis sutler from 
eulaigement of the spleen, the etlects of ficquent intermittenl'i, 
and have geneially a sickly' ajijicarancc Tlnnking that tins 
affection of the hand was simpl}^ an effort of naiuic to get rid 
of malaiious matter fiom the s\'5tem, I iccomincndcd the u'=e of 
quinine He himself applied the leaf of a }>lant called cathorj', 
famed among the natives as an excellent reined v for ulcers The 
cathor-y-leaves, when boiled, exude a gumiu}' juice, which ef- 
fectually shuts out the exteinal air Each icmcdy of course 
claimed the merit of the cui e 

Many of the childicn aie cut off b}’- fever, A fine boy of 
Captain Neves’ had since my passage wcstwaid shnied a similar 
fate Another child died dunng the period of lU} visit Biinng 
his sickness, his mother, a woman of colour, sent for a diviner 
lu Older to asceitain what ought to be done The diviner, after 
thi owing his dice, worked himself into the state of ecstasy’ in 
which they pietend to be in communication with tbe Harimo 
He then gave the oiacular response, that the child was being 
killed by the spirit of a Portuguese tradei, who oncolned at 
Cassauge The case was this — On the death of the trader, 
the other Poi tuguese mercliants in the milage came togethei, 
and sold the goods of the departed to each otlier, each man ac- 
counting for the poi tion received, to the creditors of the deceased 
at Loanda The natives, looking on, and not undei standing the 
nature of written mercantile transactions, concluded that the 
merchants of Cassange had simply stolen the dead man’s goods, 
and that now the spirit was killing the child of Captain Neves 
for the part he had taken in the affair The diviner in his le- 
sponse revealed the impression made on liis own mind by the 
sale, and likewise the native ideas of departed souls As they 
give the whites credit for greater stupidity than themselves in 
all these matters, the mother of the child came, and told the 
father that he ought to give a slave to the diviner, as a fee to 
make a sacrifice to appease the spirit and save the life of the 
child The father quietly sent for a neighbour, and, thoucrh the 
divmer pretended to remain in his state of ecstasy, the'^brisk 
application of two sticks to his back suddenly reduced him to 
his senses, and a most undignified flight. 
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T]i 0 mother of this child seemed to have no confidence in 
Em opean wisdom, and though I desiied her to keep the child 
out of cunents of wind, she prefeiied to follow hei own custom 
and even got it cupped on the cheeks The consequence was 
that the child was soon in a dying state, and thefathei, wishing 
it to be baptized, I coininended its soul to the care and compas- 
sion of Him who said, " Of such is the kingdom of heaven ” 
The mother at once rushed away, and commenced that doleful 
wail which is so affecting, as it indicates soiiow without hope 
She continued it without intei mission until the child was buried 
In the e\euiug hei female companions used a small musical 
instiuraent, which pioduced a land of scieeching sound, as an 
accompaniment of the death wail 

In the construction of this instiument they make use of 
caoutchouc, which, with a vaiiety of other gums, is found m 
diffei ent parts of this counti y. 

The intei com se which the natives have had with white men, 
does not seem to have much amelioiated their condition. A 
gieat number of peisons aie repoited to lose then lives annually 
in diffeiont distiicts of Angola, by the ciuel supeistitions to 
which they are addicted, and the Poituguese authoiities either 
know nothing of them, oi are unable to prevent their occurience 
The natives are bound to secrecy by those who administer the 
oideal, which generally causes the death of the victim. A pei- 
son,when accused of witchcraft, will often travel fiom distant 
districts in order to asseit her innocency and brave the test 
They come to a iiver on the Cassange called Dua, dunk the 
infusion of a poisonous tiee, and peiish unknown 

A woman was accused b}'’ a biothei-in-law of being the cause 
of his sickness while we weie at Cassange She offeied to take 
the ordeal, as she had the idea that it would but prove her con- 
scious innocence Captain Heves refused his consent to hei 
going, and thus saved her life, which would have beensaciificed, 
for the poison is veiy viiulent When a stiong stomach i ejects 
it, the accuser reiteiates his charge, the dose is repeated, and 
the pel son dies. Hundreds peiish thus eveiy year in the valley 
of Cassange ^ 

The same supeistitious ideas being prevalent through the 
whole of the countiy noith of the Zambesi, seems to indicate 
that the people must originally have been one All believe that 
the souls of the depaited still mingle among the living, and par- 
take in some way of the food they consume. In sickness, sacii- 
fices of fowls and goats are made to appease the spirits It is 
imagined that they wish to take the living away from earth and 
all its enjoyments When one man has killed another, a sacrifice 
is made, as if to lay the spirit of the victim A sect is leported 
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to exist, who kill men m older to lake their hcaits and offer 
them to the Baiimo. 

The chieftainship is elective from ceitaiii families Among 
the Bangahs of the Cassange valley, the chief is chosen from 
three families in rotation. A chief s biothei luhenis in piefci- 
ence to his son The sons of a sistei belong to hei biothei ; 
and he often sells his nephews to pa}’- his debts By this and 
othei unnatuial customs, moie than by wai, is the slave-maiket 
supplied. 

The piejudices in favoui of these practices aie veiy deeply 
looted in the native mind Even at Loanda they retiie out of 
the city m order to peifoim their heathenish iites vnthout the 
cognizance of the authoiities Their leligion, if such it may bo 
called, IS one of diead Numbeis of charms aie employed to 
aveit the evils with which the}^ feel themselves to be encom- 
passed Occasionally you meet a man, more cautious or more 
timid than the lest, with twenty or thnty charms hung lound 
his neck He seems to act upon the principle of Pioclus, in his 
prajer to all the gods and goddesses Among so many he suiely 
must have the light one The disi aspect which Euiopeans pay 
to the objects of their fear, is to then minds only an evidence 
of gieat folly 

"While heie, I reproduced the last of my lost papeis and maps , 
and as there is a post twice a month fiom Loanda, I had the 
happiness to receive a packet of the Tivies, and, among othei 
news, an account of the Russian war up to the teiiible charge 
of the light cavahy The intense anxiety I felt to hear more, 
may be imagined by every tiue patiiot, but I was foiced to 
brood on in silent thought, and utter my poor prayeisfor friends 
who perchance weie now no more, until I reached the other side 
of the continent 

A considerable tiade is cairied on by the Cassange merchants 
with all the suiioundmg teiiitoiy by means of native traders, 
whom they term “ Pombeiios ” Two of these, called m the 
history of Angola “the tiading blacks ” (os feirantes pretos), 
Pedro Joao Baptista and Antomo Jose, having been sent by the 
first Portuguese tiadei that lived at Cassange, actually retmned 
from some of the Portuguese possessions in the East withletteis 
bom the governoi of Mozambique in the year 1815, provmg, as 
is lemarked, “ the possibility of so important a communication 
between Mozambique and Loanda ” This is the only mstance 
of native Portuguese subjects crossing the continent No Euro- 
pean ever accomplished it, though this fact has lately been 
quoted as if the men had been “ Po? tugueseP 

Captam Heves 'vp now actively engaged in preparing a 
piesent, worth about fifty pounds, to be sent by Pombeiros to 
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Matiainvo. It consisted of gi'eat quantities of cotton cloth, a 
laige caipet, an aim-chair with a canopy and cm tains of ciimson 
calico, an iron bedstead, mosquito cm tains, beads, etc , and a 
number of pictmes rudely painted in oil by an embryo black 
painter at Cassange 

Matiamvo, like most of the natives in the interior of the 
country, has a stiong desiie to possess a cannon, and had sent 
ton laige tusks to pm’chase one , but being government pioperty, 
it could not be sold • he was now fmnished with a blundeibuss* 
mounted as a cannon, which would piobably please him as well 

Senhor G-raqa and some other Poi tuguese have visited this chief 
at diffeient times , but no Euiopean resides beyond the Quango , 
indeed, it is contiary to the policy of the government of Angola, 
to allow their subjects to peuetiate farther into the interioi 
The piesent would have been a good opportunity for me to have 
visited that chief, and I felt stiongly inclined to do so, as he 
had expiessed dissatisfaction lespecting my treatment by the 
Ohiboque, and even threatened to punish them As it would be 
impioper to foice my men to go thithei, I resolved to wait and 
see whether the proposition might not emanate from themselves 
When I can get the natives to agree in the propiiety of any 
step, they go to the end of the affair without a mmmiir I 
speak to them and treat them as rational beings, and geneially 
get on well with them in consequence 

I have alieady remaiked on the unhealthiness of Oassange, 
and Captain Neves, who possesses an obseiving turn of mind, 
had noticed that always when the west wind blows, much fevei 
immediately follows As long as easterly winds prevail, all 
enjoy good health, but in Januaiy, Februaiy, Maich, and 
April, the winds are vaiiable, and sickness is geneial. The un- 
healthiness of the westeily winds probably lesults from malaria, 
appearing to be heavier than common an, and sweeping down 
into the valley of Oassange fi’om the western plateau, somewhat 
in the same way as the caibonic acid gas fiom bean-fields is 
supposed by colliers to do into coalpits In the west of Scot- 
land, strong objections are made, by that body of men, to farmers 
planting beans in their vicinity, fiom the belief that they 
render the mines unhealthy The gravitation of the malaria 
from the moie elevated land of Tala Mungongo towards Oassange, 
is the only way the unhealthiness of this spot on the prevalence 
of the westerly winds can be accounted for. The banks of the 
Quango, though much more marshy, and covered with ranker 
vegetation, are comparatively healthy , but thither the westei ly 
wind does not seem to convey the noxious agent. 

February 20 th . — On the day of starting fiom Oassange, the 
westerly wmd blew strongly, and on the day following we were 
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brouglit to a stand, by several of our paity being laid up with 
fever This complaint is the only soiious diawback Angola 
possesses It is in every other respect an agieeable land, and 
admu’ably adapted for yielding a rich abundance of troi)ical 
pioduce for the lest of the world Indeed I have no hostiiation 
inasseiting that, had it been in the possession of England, it 
would now have been yielding as much or more of the raw 
mateiial for her manufactures, as an equal extent of teriitory 
in the cotton -glowing States of America. A railway from 
Loanda to this valley would secuie the tiade of most of the 
inteiioi of South Central Afiica. 

As soon as we could move towaids the Quango we did so, 
meeting in our couise several trading parties, both native and 
Portuguese. We met two of the lattei carrying a tusk weighing 
126 lbs The owner afteiwaids infoimed us that its fellow on 
the left side of the same elephant was 130 lbs It was 8 feet 
inches long, and 21 inches in cucumference at the part on 
which the lip of the animal rests The elexihant was rather a 
small one, as is common in this hot cential region Some idea 
maybe foimed of the stiength of his neck, when it is lecollected 
that he boie a weight of 256 lbs The ivoiy which comes from 
the east and noith-east of Cassange, is veiy much larger than any 
to be found fuither south Captain Neves had one weighing 
120 lbs , and this weight is by no means uncommon They have 
been found weighing even 158 lbs 

Before i caching the Quango we were again bi ought to a stand 
by fever in two of my companions, close to the residence of a 
Poituguese who lejoiced in the name of William Tell, and who 
lived here in spite of the prohibition of the government We 
wei e using the water of a pond, and this gentleman having come 
to invite me to dinner, drank a little of it, and caught fever in 
consequence If malai lous matter existed in water, it would have 
been a wonder had we escaped , for, tiavelling in the sun, with 
the thermometer fiom 96° to 98° in the shade, the evapoiation 
fiom oui bodies causing much thirst, we geneially partook of 
eveiy water we came to We had piobably thus more disease 
than others might suffei who had bettei sheltei 

Mr Tell remaiked that his garden was lathei barren, being 
still, aq he said, wild , but when moie worked it would become 
better, though no manure be applied My men were busy col- 
lecting a better breed of fowls and pigeons than those in them 
own country Mi Tell presented them with some large s^ieci- 
mens from Rio Janeiro Of these they were wondei fully pioud 
and bore the cock in triumph thiough the country of the Ba- 
londa, as evidence of having been to the sea But when at the 
village of Shinte, a hysena came into our midst when we“ weie 
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all sound asleep, and picked out the giant in his basket from 
eighty-four otheis, and he was lost, to the gieat gnef of my men 
Phe anpety these people have always shown to improve the 
breed of their domestic animals, is, I think, a favourable point 
in their character On looking at the common bieeds in the 
possession of the Poituguese, which aie merely native cattle and 
seeing them slaughter both heifer-calves and cows, which they 
themselves nevei do, and likewise making no use of the milk 
they concluded that the Portuguese must be an inferior race of 
white men. They never ceased remarking on the line ground for 
gardens ovei which we were passing , and when I h^pened to 
mention that most of the flour which the Portuguese consumed 
came fiom another countiy, they exclaimed, “ Aie theyignoiant 
of tillage^” “They know nothing but buying and selling, 
they are not men ' ” I hope it may reach the eais of my Ango- 
lese fi lends, and that they may be stirred up to develop the 
resources of their fine countiy. 

On coming back to Oypiiano’s village on the 28th, we found 
that his step-father had died aftei we had passed, and, accoid- 
ing to the custom of the countiy, he had spent more than his 
patiimony in funeral orgies He acted with his wonted kind- 
ness, though, unfoitunately, drinking has got him so deeply into 
debt, that 'he now keeps out of the way of his ci editors He 
mfoimed us that the souice of the Quango is eight days, 01 one 
hundied miles, to the south of this, and in a lange called 
Mosamba, in the countiy of the Basongo We can see, from this, 
a soit of break in the high land which stretches away lound to 
Tala Mongongo, thiough which the rivei comes 

A death had occuried in a village about a mile oflj and the 
people were busy beating diums and firing guns The funeial 
iites are half festive, half mouinmg, pai taking somewhat of the 
cliaiacter of an Irish wake There is nothing moie heaiti ending 
than their death wails. When the natives tui n their eyes to the 
future world, they have a view cheerless enough of their own 
utter helplessness and hopelessness They fancy themselves com- 
pletely in the power of the disembodied spiiits, and look upon 'the 
piospect of following them, as the gieatest of misfortunes Hence 
they are constantly depiecating the -wiath of departed souls, 
believmg that, if they are appeased, there is no othei cause of 
death but witchciaft, which may be aveited by chaims The 
whole of the coloured population of Angola are sunk in these 
gross superstitions, but have the opmion, notwithstanding, that 
they are wisei in these matters than their white neighbours 
Each tribe has a consciousness of following its own bestinteiests 
in the best way. They are by no means destitute of that self- 
esteem which IS so common in othei nations , yet they feai ail 
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manner of phantoms, and have half -developed ideas and tiaditions 
of something or other they know not what. The pleasures of 
animal life are evei piesent to their minds as the supreme good ; 
and, hut foi the innumerable invisibilities, they might enjoy their 
luxurious climate as much as it is possible for man to do. I have 
often thought, in tiavelling thiough then land, that it presents 
pictuies of beauty which angels might enjoy. How often have I 
beheld, in still mornings, scenes the very essence of beauty, and 
all bathed in a quiet an of delicious waiinth ’ yet the occasional 
soft motion impai ted a pleasing sensation of coolness as of a fan. 
Green giassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats browsing, 
the kids skipping, the gioiips of heidboys with miniatuie bows, 
arrows, and speais; the women vrending their waj^ to the river 
with watering-pots poised jauntily on their heads ; men sewmg 
under the shady banians , and old grey-headed fathers sitting on 
the ground, with staff in hand, listening to the morning gossip, 
while others carry tiees or branches to lejiair their hedges , and 
all this flooded with the biight Afiican sunshine, and the Inrds 
singing among the blanches befoie the heat of the day has 
become intense, form pictures which can never be forgotten. 

We were informed that a chief named Gando, living on the 
other side of the iiver, having been accused of witchciaft, was 
killed by the ordeal, and his body thrown into the Quango. 

The ferrymen demanded thirty j^aids of calico, but leceived six 
thankfully The canoes were wretched, carrying only two pei sons 
at a time ; but my men being well acquainted with the watei , we 
all got over in about two hours and a half They excited the 
admuation of the inhabitants by the manner in which they 
managed the cattle and donlieys in ciossmg The most stubborn 
of beasts found himself powerless in their hands Five or six, 
seizing hold on one, bundled him at once into the stream, and, in 
this predicament, he always thought it best policy to give in and 
swim The men sometimes swmm along with the cattle, and 
foiced them to go on by dashing water at their heads The 
difference between my men and those of the native traders who 
accompanied ns, was never more apparent than now , for while 
my men felt an interest in everything we possessed in common, 
theirs were rathei glad when the oxen refused to cross, for, 
being obliged to slaughter them on such occasions, the loss to 
their masters was a welcome feast to themselves. 

On the eastern side of the Quango we passed on, without visit- 
ing our friend of the conical head-diess, to the residence of some 
Ambakistas who had crossed the river in oidei to secure the first 
chances of trade in wax. I have before remarked on the know- 
ledge of reading and writmg that these Ambakistas possess , they 
are famed for their love of all sorts of learning within their reach 
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a knowledge of the history of Portugal, Portuguese law, etc , etc. 
They are remai If ably keen in trade, and are sometimes called the 
Jews of Angola They are employed as clerks and writei s, then 
feminine delicacy of constitution enabling them to wiite a fine 
lady’s hand, a kind of writing much esteemed amongst the Poitu- 
guese They are not ph3^sically equal to the Eui opean Poi Luguese, 
but possess consideiable ability, and it is said that half-castes, in 
the couise of a few geneiations, return to the black colour of the 
maternal ancestor. The black population of Angola has become 
much deteiioiated Thej'' aie not so stiongly formed as the inde- 
pendent tribes. A large quantity of aguaidente, an inferior kind 
of spirit, is imported into the country, which is most injuiious in 
its effects We saw many pai ties cariying casks of this baneful 
liquor to the independent chiefs beyond, and were informed that 
it IS difficult for any trader to convey it far, caiiieis bemg in the 
habit of helping themselves by means of a sti aw, and then inject- 
ing an equal amount of watei, when near the point of deliverer 
To pi event this, it is common to see laige demijohns with pad- 
locks on the corks These aie fiequently stolen In fact, the 
carriers aie much addicted to both lying and thieving, as might 
be expected from the lowest class of a people, on whom the de- 
basing slave system has acted for two centuiies 

The Bashmje, m whose country we now are, seem to possess 
moie of the low negio charactei and physiognomy, than either 
the Balonda or Basongo, their colour is genei ally dirty black, 
foieheads low and compiessed, noses flat and much expanded 
laterally, though this is partly owing to the alse spreading over 
the cheeks, by the custom of inseiting bits of sticks or reeds in 
the septum , their teeth aie defoimed by being filed to points , 
their lips aie large They make a neaiei approach to a genei al 
negro "appeal ance than any tubes I met, but I did not notice 
this on my way down They cultivate pretty largely, and relj' 
upon their agricultmal products for their supplies of salt, fleeh, 
tobacco, etc , fiom Bangalas Then clothing consists of pieces of 
skin, hung loosely from the girdle in front and behmd They 
plait then hair fantastically We saw some women coming with 
their hair woven into the foim of a Eui opean hat, and it was 
only by a closei inspection that its natuie was detected Others 
had it arranged in tufts, with a tlireefold cord along the iidge of 
each tuft, while others, again, follow the ancient Egyptian 
fashion, having the whole mass of wool plaited into cords, aD 
hanging down as fai as the shoulders This mode, with the 
somewhat Egyptian cast of countenance in othei paitsof ^nda, 
reminded me strongly of the paintings of that nation in the 

British Museum. . 

We had now lain everyday, and the sky seldom piesonloa 
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that cloudless aspect and clear blue, so common in the dry lands 
of the south. The heavens are often overcast by largo white 
motionless masses, which stand foi houis in the same position, 
and the mteivening spaces aie filled with a milk-and-v ater- 
looking haze Notwithstanding these unfavouiable ciicum- 
stances, I obtained good obseivations for the longitude of this 
impoitant point, on both sides of the Quango, and found the 
liver running m 9° 50' S lat , 18° 33' E long. 

On pioceeding to our former station near Sansawe’s village, 
he ran to meet us with wondeiful urbanity, asking if we had 
seen Moene Put, king of the white men (oi Portuguese) , and 
added, on paitmg, that he would come to receive his dues in 
the evening I leplied that, as he had treated us so scuivily, 
even forbidding his people to sell us any food, if he did not 
bring a fowl and some eggs, as part of his duty as a chief, he 
should leceive no present fiom me. When he came, it was in 
the usual Londa way of showing the exalted position he oc- 
cupies, mounted on the shouldeis of his spoliesman, as school- 
boys sometimes do m England, and as was lepresented to have 
been the case in the southern islands when Captain Cook visited 
them My companions, amused at his idea of dignity, gieeted 
him with a hearty laugh He visited the native tradeis first, 
and then came to me with two cocks as a piesent. I spoke to 
him about the impolicy of the treatment we had leceived at his 
hands, and quoted the example of the Bangalas, who had been 
conqueied by the Poituguese foi then extortionate demands of 
payment foi fiiewood, glass, watei, etc , and concluded by 
denying his right to any payment for simpty passing through 
uncultivated land To all this he agieed , and then I gave him, 
as a token of fiiendship, a pannikin of coarse powder, two iron 
spoons, and two yaids of coaise punted calico He looked 
lather saucily at these ai tides, foi he had just received a ban el 
containing 18 lbs of powder, 24 yaids of calico, and two bottles 
of brandy, from Senhor Pascoal the Pombeiio Other piesents 
were added the next day, but we gave nothing more , and the 
Pombeiios mformed me that it was necessary to give largely, 
because they are accompanied by slaves and caiiieis who aie no 
great fnends to their masteis , and if they did not secuie the 
friendship of these petty chiefs, many slaves and their loads 
might be stolen while passing through the foiests It is thus 
a sort of blackmail that these insignificant chiefs levyj and 
the native traders, in paying, do so simply as a bribe to keep 
them honest The chief was a man of no power, but in our 
former ignorance of this, he plagued us a whole day in passino- 
Fmding the progress of Senhor Pascoal and the othei Pom- 
beuos excessively slow, I resolved to forego his company to 
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CabangOj after I had defiveied to him some letters to be sent 
back to Cassauge I went forward with the intention of finishing 
1113 ^ wilting, and leaving a packet for him at some village. We 
ascended the eastern acclivity that bounds the Oassange valley, 
winch has lather a gradual ascent up fiom the Quango, and we 
found that the last ascent, though apparently not quite so high 
as that at Tala Mungongo, is actually much higher. The top 
is about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the bottom 
3,500 feet , watei boiling on the heights at 202°, the ther- 
mometer in the air showing 96° ; and at the bottom at 205°, 
the air being 75°. We had now gained the summit of the 
western subtending iidge, and began to descend towaids the 
centre of the countijq hoping soon to get out of the Chiboque 
territorj^, which, when we ascended fiom the Oassange valley, 
ve had entered, but on the 19th of April the intermittent, 
which had begun on the 16th of Maich, was changed into an 
extiemely seveie attack of rheumatic fever. This was brought 
on by being obliged to sleep on an extensive plain coveied with 
v'ater The rain poured down incessantly, but we formed our 
beds b}’’ di agging up the earth into oblong mounds, somewhat 
like graves in a countiy churchyard, and then placing grass 
upon them. The rain continuing to deluge us, we were unable 
to leave for two days, but as soon as it became fair we continued 
our march The heavy dew upon the high grass was so cold as 
to cause shivering, and I was foi ced to lie by for eight days, 
tossing and groaning with violent pain in the head This was 
the most severe attack I had enduied It made me quite unfit 
to move, or even know what was passing outside my little tent. 
Senhor Pascoal, who had been detained by the seveie ram at a 
better spot, at last came up, and, knowing that leeches abounded 
in the rivulets, procured a number, and applied some dozens to 
the nape of the neck and the loins This partially lelieved the 
pain He was then obliged to move forward, m older to pur- 
chase food for his laige party After many daj^s I began to 
recover, and wished to move on, but my men objected to the 
attempt on account of my weakness When Senhor Pascoal 
had been some time at the village in fiont, as he had received 
instructions fiom his emploj'er Captain Neves to aid me as 
much as possible, and being himself a kindly-disposed person, 
he sent back two messengers to invite me to come on, if practi- 


It happened that the head-man of the village where I had 
lam twenty-two days, while bai gaming and quarielling m my 
camp for a piece of meat, had been struck on the mouth by one 
of my men My principal men paid five pieces of clom and a 
gun as an atonement , but the more they yielded, the more 
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esorbitant he became, and he sent woid to ail the suiroTnidiiig 
villages to aid him in avenging the affront of a blow on the 
beard As their courage usuall}^ rises wntli success, J resolved 
to yield no more, and depaited In passing tliimigh a foicst m 
the country beyond, we were startled by a body of men rushing 
after us They began by knocking down tlie bin dens of the 
hmdeimost of my men, and seveial shots weie filed, each paiiy 
spreadmg out on both sides of the path I fortunately had a 
six-baiielled levolver, which my friend Captain Heniy Need, of 
Her Majesty’s hug Linnet, hoA considerately sent to Golungo 
Alto after my depaituie from Loanda Talcing this in ray hand, 
and foigetting fever, I staggered quickly along the path with 
two or three of my men, and fortunately encountered the chief. 
The sight of the six barrels gaping into his stomach, with ray 
own ghastly visage looking daggers at his face, seemed to pro- 
duce an instant revolution in his martial feelings, for he cued 
out, “ Oh ' I have only come to speak to you, and wish peace 
only ” Mashauana had hold of him by the hand, and found 
him shaking We examined his gun, and found that it had 
been dischaiged Both parties crowded up to their chiefs 
One of the opposite party coming too near, one of mine diove 
him back with a battle-axe The eneinj’^ protested their 
amicable intentions, and my men asserted the fact of having 
the goods knocked down as evidence of the contrary. Without 
waiting long, I requested all to sit down, and Pitsane, placing 
his hand upon the revolver, somewhat allaj-ed their fears I 
then said to the chief, “ If you have come with peaceable 
intentions, we have no other , go away home to j'-our village ” 
He repbed, “I am afraid lest you shoot me in the lack ” I 
rejomed, “ If I wanted to kill you, I could shoot you in the face 
as well ” Mosantu called out to me, “ That’s only a Malcalaka 
tuck , don’t give him your back ’ But I said, “ Tell Inm to 
observe that I am not afraid of him ” , and, turning, mounted 
my ox There was not much danger m the file that was opened 
at first, there being so many tiees The enemy probably ex- 
pected that the sudden attack would make us forsake oui goods, 
and allow them to plunder with ease The villagers were no 
doubt pleased with being allowed to letiie unscathed, and we 
were also glad to get away without having shed a drop of blood, 
or having compromised ourselves for any future visit My men 
were debghted with their own biavery, and made the woods 
ling with telling each other how “biilliant theu conduct before 
the enemy” -would have been, had hostilities not been brought 
to a sudden close ® 

I do not mention this little skirmish as a very frightful 
^ affair. The negro character in these parts, and m Angola, is 
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essentially cowardly, except wlien influenced by success A 
partial triumph over any body of men would induce the whole 
countiy to rise in arms, and this is the chief danger to be 
feared. These petty chiefs have individually but little powei, 
and with my men, now armed with guns, I could have easily 
beaten them off singly , but, being of the same family, they 
would leadily unite in vast numbers, if incited by prospects of 
successful plunder They are b}?- no means equal to the Cape 
CafPres in''an3’' lespect whatever. 

In the evening we came to Moena Kikanje, and found him a 
sensible man. He is the last of the Chiboque chiefs in this 
direction, and is in alliance with Matiamvo, whose territoiy 
commences a shoit distance beyond His village is placed on 
the east bank of the Quilo, which is here twenty yaids wide, 
and breast deep 

The country was geneially coveied with foiest, and we slept 
every night at some village I was so weak, and liad become 
so deaf fiom the effects of the fever, that I was glad to avail 
myself of the company of Senhor Pascoal and the other native 
tiadeis. Our rate of tiavelling was only two geographical 
miles per houi, and the aveiage number of hours three and a 
half per day, or seven miles Two-thiids of the month was 
spent in stoppages, theie being only ten travelling days in 
each month The stopiiages weie caused by siclmess, and the 
necessity of remaining in diffeient paits to pm chase food, and 
also because, when one cairier was sick, the rest lefused to 
carry his load 

One of the Pombenos had eight good-looking women in a 
chain, whom he was taking to the country of Matiamvo to sell 
foi ivory. They always looked ashamed when I happened to 
come near them, and must have felt keenly their foiloin and 
degraded position I believe they weie captives taken fiom 
the rebel Cassauges The way in which slaves aie spoken of 
in Angola and eastern Afiica, must sound strangely even to the 
owneis, when they fiist come fiom Europe In Angola the 
common appellation is “ 0 diabo,” 01 “ brutu” , and it is quite 
usual to hear gentlemen call out “0 diabo ’ bung Gte” In 
eastern Africa, on the contiary, they apply the teira “ bicho ” 
(an animal), and you hear the phiase, “ Call the ammal to do 
this 01 that ” In fact, slave-owneis come to regaid their slaves 
as not human, and will cui'se them as the “race of a dog” 
Most of the earners of my tiavelling companions were hired 
Basongo, and required constant vigilance to prevent them 
stealing the goods they carried. Salt, which is one of fhe chief 
ai tides conveyed into the countiy, became consideiablv lighter 
as we went along, but the earners shielded themselves, b) 
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sayiiig tliat it liad lieGn molted by the ram. Tlioir bnidcns 
were taken from them eveiy evening, and placed in .seenrity 
under the guardianship of Senhor PascoaFs own slaves Ti was 
pitiable to observe the wonying life he led There was the 
gieatest contrast possible between the conduct of his people, 
and that of my faithful Makololo. 

We crossed the Loange, a deep but narrow stream, by a 
budge It becomes much larger, and contains hippopotami, 
lower down. It is the bouiidaiy of Lon da on the west. We 
slept also on the banks of the Pezo, now flooded, and could not 
but admire their capabilities for easy iriigation On reachmg 
the river Chikapa (lat. 10° 10' S , long 19° 42' E ), the 25tli 
of March, we found it fifty or sixty yaids wide, and flowing 
ENE into the Kasai. The adjacent country is of the same 
level nature as that part of Londa formerly desciibed , but, 
having come fuither to the eastward than our previous course, 
we found that all the riveis had worn for themselves much 
deeper valleys than at the points we had formerly crossed 
them. 

Suirounded on all sides by laige gloomy forests, the people of 
these parts have a much more indistinct idea of the geograiihy 
of their country than those who live in hilly legions It was 
only after long and patient mquiry that I became fully per- 
suaded that the Quilo runs into the Chilcapa As we now 
ciossed them both considerably farther do^vn, and were greatly 
to the eastward of our fiist route, there can be no doubt that 
these rivers take the same course as the others, into the Kasai, 
and that I had been led mto a mistake in saying that any of 
them flowed to the westwaid Indeed it was only at this time 
that I began to perceive that all the western feeders of the 
Kasai, except the Quango, flow fiist from the western side 
towards the centre of the countiy, then gradually turn, with 
the Kasai itself, to the north , and, after the confluence of the 
Kasai with the Quango, an immense body of water, collected 
from all these branches, finds its way out of the country by 
means of the river Congo or Zaire on the west coast 

The people living along the path we are now followmg weie 
quite accustomed to the visits of native tradeis, and did not 
feel in any way bound to make piesents of food, except for the 
puipose of cheating thus, a man gave me a fowl and some 
meal, and, after a shoit time, returned I offeied him a hand- 
some piesent of beads , but these he declined, and demanded a 
cloth instead, which was far more than the value of his o-ift 
They did the same with my men, until we had to refuse 
presents altogether Others made high demands because I 
slept in a “ house of cloth,” and must be rich They seemed 
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to think that they had a peifect light to paj'^ment, for simply 
passing through the countiy 

Beyond the Ohilcapa, we ciossed the Kamaue, a small deep 
stieam, pioceeding from the S S W., and flowing into tho 
Ohikapa 

On the 30th of April we reached the Loajima, where we had 
to foim a bridge to effect our passage This was not so difficult 
an operation as some might imagine , for a tiee was growing in 
a horizontal position acioss pait of the stream, and, theie being 
no want of the tough climbing plants which admit of being 
knitted like lopes, Senhor P soon constiucted a budge. The 
Loajima was here about twenty-five yards wide, but veiy 
much deeper than where I had ciossed before on the shouldeis 
of Mashauana. The last lain of this season had fallen on the 
28th, and had suddenly been followed by a great deciease of 
the temperature The people in these parts seemed moie slender 
in foim, and then colour a lighter olive than any we had 
hitherto met The mode of diessing the gi eat masses of woolly 
hair, which lay upon their shouldeis, together with then 
geneial featuies, again lemmded me of the ancient Egyptians 
Seveial weie seen with the upward inclination of tlie outei 
angles of the eyes, but this was not general A few of the 
ladies adopt a cuiious custom of attaching the hair to a hoop 
which encircles the head, giving it somewhat the appeal ance 
of the gloi}’’ round the head of the Viigin. Some have a small 
hoop behind. Otheis wear an ornament of woven han and hide 
adorned with beads The hair of the tails of buffaloes, which 
are to be found furthei east, is sometimes added, while otheis 
weave their own hair on pieces of hide into the form of buffalo- 
horns, or make a single horn in front Many tattoo their bodies 
by inserting some black substance beneath the skin, Avhicli 
leaves an elevated cicatiix about half an inch long these aie 
made in the form of stais, and other figuies, of no paiticular 
beauty. 
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Malv 8 a detour southuaid — Peculiaiitics of tlsc inhabitants Scarcitj 
of animals— Forests— Geological stiuatuie of the country— Abun- 
dance and cheapness of foodneai thcChiliombo — A sla%e lost— The 
Mahololo opinion of slavc-holdeis — Funei al cbseq^uies in Cabango 
— Send a sketch of the country to Mr Gabriel — Nati\ e infoi mation 
lespecting the Kasai and Quango — The tiade Mith Luba — Drain- 
age of Xionda — Kepoit of Matiamvo’s country and goveininent — 
Senhor Faria’s inesent to a chief — The Balonda mode of spending 
time — ^Faithless guide — Makololo lament the ignorance of the Ba- 
londa — Eagerness of the villageis foi tiade — Giviht3* of a female 
chief — The Chief Bango and his people — Befuse to eat beef — Am- 
bition of Afiicans to have a village — Winters in the interior — 
Spring at Kolobeng — White ants “ Kevei could desire to eat any- 
thing better ” — Toungheibage and animals — Valle3’^ of theLoembn e 
— The nhite man a hobgoblin — Specimen of quairelling — Eager 
desire for calico — Want of clothing at Kan ana’s — Funeral obser- 
vances — Agreeable intercourse with Kan an a — ^His impudent de- 
mand — Unpleasant parting — Kawan a tries to prevent our crossing 
the river Kasai — Stratagem 

We made a little detour to the southwaid, in older to get pro- 
visions in a cheaper maiket This led us along the rivulet called 
Tamba, where we found the ]ieople, who had not been visited so 
frequently by tbe slave-tiadersas the rest, lathei timid and veiy 
civil. It was agreeable to get again among the uncontaminated, 
and to see the natives look at us v/ithout that air of supercilious- 
ness, which IS so unpleasant and common in the beaten tiack 
The same olive colour pievailed They file their teeth to a point, 
v/hich makes the smile of the women fiightful, as it reminds 
one of the grin of an alligator The inhabitants throughout 
tbis conntiy, exhibit as great a vaiiety of taste, as appeals on 
tbe suiface of society amongst oui selves Many of the men are 
dandies , their shoulders are alwaj's wet with the oil dropping 
from tlieir lubricated haii, and everj’^tbing about them is orna- 
mented in one way oi anotbei Some thrum a musical instru- 
ment the livelong day, and, wlien they wake at night, j)roceed at 
once to their musical peifoimance Many of these musicians are 
too poor to have non keys to their instiument, but make them 
of bamboo, and jiei severe, though no one heais the music but 
tliemselves Otbeis try to ajipeai wailike by never going out 
of tlieir huts, except with a load of bows and arrows, or a gun 
ornamented 3vith a strip of hide for every animal they have 
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shc^ ; and otliers novel go anyvliere witliouta canary in a cage. 
Ladies may be seen caiefully tending little lapdogs, which aie 
intended to be eaten. Their villages aie geneially in forests, 
and composed of groups of irregulaily planted biown huts, with 
banana and cotton tiecs, and tobacco gi owing around. Theie is 
also at every hut a high stage erected for drying manioc loots 
and meal, and elevated cages to hold domestic fowls Round 
baskets are laid on the thatch of the huts foi the hens to lay in , 
and. on the arrival of strangers, men, women, and childienply 
their calling as }iuclrster.s, with a gieat deal of noisy haggling, 
all then transactions are conducted with civil banter and good 
temper. 

My men, having the meat of the oxen which we slaughtered 
from time to time for sale, were entreated to exchange it foi 
meal; no matloi how small the pieces offered weie, it gave them 
pleasure to deal. 

The landscape aiound is gieeii, with a tint of yellow, the glass 
long, the paths about a foot wide, and generally worn deeply in 
the middle The tall overhanging glass, when blushed against 
bj’ the feet and legs, disturbed the lizards and mice, and occasion- 
ally a serpent, causing a rustling amongst the herbage There 
arc not many buds , every animal is entrapped and eaten. Gins 
are seen on both sides of the path eveiy ten 01 fifteen yaids, for 
miles togetliei Tiie time and labour reguued to dig up moles 
and mice from their buirows, would, if applied to cultivation, 
afford food for any amount of foAvls or swine, but the latter are 
seldom met with 

We passed on through foiests abounding in climbing- plants, 
many of which are so extremely tough that a man is required to 
go in front with a hatchet , and when the burdens of the carriers 
are caught, they are obliged to cut the climbeis with their teeth, 
for no amount of tugging will make them break. The paths in 
all these forests are so zigzag, that a person may imagine he has 
travelled a distance of thirty miles, which, when reckoned as 
the crow flies, may not be fifteen 

We reached the river Moamba (lat 9° 38' S., long 20° 13' 34' 
E.) on the 7th May. This is a stream of thirty yards wide, and, 
like the Quilo, Loange, Chikapa, and Loajima, contains both 
alligators and hippopotami. We crossed it by means of canoes 
Here, as on the slopes down to the Quilo and Ohikapa, we had 
an opportunity of viewing the geological sti ucture of the coun- 
tiy, — a capping of feriuginous conglomerate, which in 
parts looks as if it had been melted, for the rounded nodums 
resemble masses of slag, and they have a smooth scale on the 
surface , but in all probability it is an aqueous deposit, for it 
courams water- worn pebbles of all soits, and geneially small. 
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Below tMs mass, lies a pale-ied liaidened sandstone, and beneath 
that, a trap-like whinstone. Lowest of all lies a coai se-grained 
sandstone containing a few pebbles, and in connection with it, a 
white calcareous lock is occasionally met with, and so are banks 
of loose round quartz pebbles The slopes are longer from the 
level country above, the further we go eastwaid, and everywhere 
we meet with circumscribed bogs on them, surrounded by clumps 
of straight, lofty, evergieen trees, which look extiemely gi ace- 
ful on a giound of yellowish glass Several of these bogs pour 
forth a solution of iron, which exhibits on its suiface the pris- 
matic colouis The level plateaus between the rivers, both east 
and west of the Moamba, across which we travelled, weie less 
woody than the river glens The trees on them are scraggy 
and wide apait. There are also laige open grass-covered spaces, 
with scarcely even a bush On these rather dreary intervals 
between the iivers, it was impossible not to be painfully struck 
with the absence of all animal life Not a biid was to be seen, 
except occasionally a tomtit, some of the Sylviada and Drymoica, 
also a black bud {Dicrurus Ludivign^ Smith), common through- 
out the country. "We were gladdened by the voice of birds only 
near the rivers, and there they are neither numerous nor vaiied. 
The Senegal longclaw, however, maintains its place, and is the 
largest bird seen. We saw a butcher-bird in a trap as we 
passed Theie are remaikably few small animals, they having 
been hunted almost to extermination, and few insects except 
ants, which abound in considerable number and variety. Thei e 
are scarcely any common flies to be seen, nor are we ever troubled 
by mosquitoes 

The air is still, hot, and oppiessive , the intensely blight sun- 
light glances peacefully on the evergieen foiest leaves, and all 
feel glad when the path comes into the shade The want of life 
in the sceneiy made me long to tread again the banks of the 
Zambesi, and see the graceful antelopes feeding beside the dark 
buffaloes and sleek elands Here hippopotami are known to 
exist only by their footprints on the banks. Not one is ever seen 
to blow or pnt his head up at all ; they have learned to breathe 
in silence, and keep out of sight We never heaid one uttering 
the snorting sound so common on the Zambesi 

We crossed two small sti earns, the Kanesiand Fombeji, before 
reaching Cabango, a village situated on the banks of the Chi- 
hombo The country was becoming more densely peopled as we 
proceeded, but it beais no population compaied to what it mio-lit 
easily sustain Provisions were to be had in great abundance , 
a fowl and basket of meal weighing 20 lbs were sold for a yard 
and a half of very inferior cotton-cloth, worth not moie than 
tureepence An idea of the cheapness of food may be formed 
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from the foot that Captam Neves purchased 380 lbs. of tobacco 
from me Eangalas, for about two pounds sterling. This, when 
cairied into cential Londa, might purchase seven thousand five 
hundred fowls, or feed with meal and fowls seven thousand 
persons for one day, giving each a fowl and 5 lbs. of meal. 
When food is purchased heie with either salt or coaise calico, 
foui persons can be well fed with animal and vegetable food at 
the rate of one penny a day. The chief vegetable food is the 
manioc and lotsa meal These contain a veiy large piopoition 
of starch, and when eaten alone for any length of time produce 
most distiessing heartburn. As we 0111 selves expeiienced in 
coming noith, they also cause a weakness of vision, which occuis 
in the case of animals fed on pure gluten or amyllaceous matter 
only I now disco veied that when these staichy substances aie 
eaten along with a propoi tion of ground-nuts, which contain a 
consideiable quantity of oil, no injurious effects follow 

While on the way to Cabango, we saw fiesh tracks of elands, 
the first we had observed in this country A poor little slave- 
girl, being ill, turned aside in the path, and, though we waited 
all the next day making search for her, she was lost. She was 
tall and slender for her age, as if of too quick giowth, and piob- 
ably, unable to bear the fatigue of the maich, lay down and 
slept m the forest, then, waking in the dariq, went fai ther and 
farther astiay. The treatment of the slaves witnessed by my 
men ceitainly did not laise slaveholders in then estimation. 
Their usual exclamation was, “ Ga ba na pelu ” (They have no 
heai t) , and they added, with reference to the slaves, “ Why do 
they let them ? ” as if they thought that the slaves had the 
natuial right to rid the vvoild of such heartless creatures, and 
ought to do it. The uneasiness of the trader was continually 
showing itself, and, upon the whole, he had leason to be on the 
alert both day and night. The carriers perpetually stole the 
goods intrusted to then care , and he could not openly accuse 
them, lest they should plunder him of all, and leave him quite 
in the lurch He could only hope to manage them after getting 
all the remaining goods safely into a house in Cabango , he 
might then deduct something fiom their pay, for what they had 
purloined on the way. 

Cabango (lat 9° 31' S , long. 20° 31' or 32' E ) is the dwelling- 
place of Muanzanza, one of Matiamvo’s subordinate chiefs. His 
village consists of about two bundled huts, and ten or twelve 
square houses, constiucted of poles with grass in tei woven The 
latter are occupied by half-caste Poi tuguese from Ambaca, agents 
for the Cassange tiaders The cold in the mornings was now 
seveie to the feelings, the thermometer ranging rJo 1 

though, when piotected, sometimes standing as high as at 


39° 
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SIX a m. When tlie sun is well up, the thermometer in the 
shade rises to 80°, and in the evenings it is about 78° 

A person having died in this village, we could transact no 
business with the chief until the funeral obsequies were finished. 
These occupy about foui da^’^s, dm mg which there is a constant 
succession of dancing, wailmg, and feasting Guns are fired by 
day, and diums beaten by night, and all the lelatives, dressed in 
fantastic caps, keep up the ceremonies with spirit piopoitionate 
to the amount of beer and beef expended When there is a large 
expenditme, the lemaik is often made afterwards, “ What a fine 
funeral that was * ” A figure, consisting chiefly of feathers and 
beads, is paraded on these occasions, and seems to be legarded as 
an idol 

Having met with an accident to one of my e 3 ’’es, by a blow 
from a branch in passing through a foiest, I lemained some da 3 ^s 
lieie, endeavouiing, though vnth much pain, to diaw a sketch of 
the country thus far, to be sent back to Mi Gabriel at Loanda. 
I was alwa 3 ^s anxious to tiansmit an account of my discoveiies 
on eveiy possible occasion, lest, anything happening in the 
country to which I was going, they sliould be entuely lost I 
also fondly expected a packet of letters and papers which my 
good angel at Loanda would be sure to send, if they came to 
hand, but I afteiwaids found that, though he had offered a 
lai go sum to any one who would return with an assm'ance of 
having deliveied the last packet he sent, no one followed me 
with it to Cabango The imwearied attentions of tliis good 
Englishman, from his first welcome to me, when, a wear}’’, de- 
jected, and worn-down stranger, I arrived at his residence, and 
his whole subsequent conduct, will be held in lively remem- 
brance by me to my dying day 

Several of the native traders here having visited the country 
of Luba, lying far to the north of this, and there being some 
visitors also fiom the town of Mai, which is situated far down 
the Kasai, I picked up some information respecting those distant 
parts In going to the town of Mai the traders crossed only 
two large rivers, the Loajima and Chihombo The Kasai flows 
a little to the east of the to'wn of Mai, and near it there is a 
large waterfall They describe the Kasai as being there of very 
great size, and that it thence bends round to the west On ask- 
ing an old man, who was about to return to his chief Mai, to 
imagine himself standing at his home, and point to the con- 
fluence of the Quango and Kasai, he immediately turned, and 
pointing to the westward, said, “When we tiavel five days 
(thirty-five or forty miles) in that direction, we come to it ” He 
stated also that the Kasai leceived another rivei, named the 
Lubilash. There is but one opinion among the Balonda respect- 
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ing tlie Kasai and Quango They invai iably describe tbe Kasai 
as receiving tJie Quango, and, beyond tbe confluence, assummo- 
tbe 11 am G of Eaiie or Zoie/ere And tbe Kasai, even pie vious 
to tbe junction, is much laiger (ban the Quango, fiom tbe 
numerous blanches it icceives Besides those we have already 
ciossed, there is tbe Cbiliombo at Cabango , and, foity-two miles 
be3miid this, easUard, luns the Kasai itself, fourteen miles 
bejond that the Kauiiguesi; then, foity-two miles fuithei east, 
flows the Lolua , besides numbeis of little stieams, all of which 
contnbiite to swell the Kasai 

About thirtj’-foui miles east of the Lolua, or a hundred and 
thii tj’-two miles E N E of Cabango, stands the town of Matiamvo, 
the paramount cliiof of all the Balonda The town of Mai is 
pointed out as to the N N W. of Cabango, and tliuty-two days or 
two hundred and twenty -four miles distant, or about lat S. 5 ° 45' 
The cliief town of Lnba, anothei independent chief, is eight days 
farther in the same dnection, or lat S 4 ° 50 ' Judging horn the 
appeal anco of the people who had come foi the piuposes of 
bade from Mai, those in the noith aie in quite as uncivilized a 
condition as tlie Balonda They are clad in a kind of cloth made 
of the innei baik of a bee Neither guns nor native traders are 
admitted into the coimtij^, the cliief of Luba entei taming a dread 
of innovation If a native trader goes thithei, he must dress 
like the common people m Angola, in a loose lobe resembling a 
kilt The chief badcs in shells and beads only His people 
kill the elephants bj’’ means of spears, poisoned airows, and traps. 
All assert tliat elephants’ tusks fiom that country aie heavier, 
and of gi eater length, than any otheis 

It IS evident, fiom all the information I could collect both heie 
and elsewheie, that the drainage of Londa falls to the noith 
and then runs westwaid. The countiies of Luba and Mai are 
evidentlyAower than this, and yet this is of no gi eat altitude — 
piobablj'’ not much moie than S ,500 feet above the level of the 
sea Having here leceived pietty cei tarn information on a point 
m which I felt much inteiest, namely, that the Kasai is not 
navigable from the coast, owing to the laige wateifall near the 
town^of Mai, and that no gieat kingdom exists in the region be- 
yond, between this and the equator, I would fain have visited 
Matiamvo This seemed a veiy desiiable step, as it is good 
policy as well as light, to acknowledge the sovereign of a 
country, and I was assuied, both by Balonda and native 
tiadeis, that a consideiable bianch of the Zambesi rises m the 
counby east of his town, and flows away to the south The 
whole of this branch, extending down even to wheie it ^uins 
westward to Masiko, is probably placed too far eastwaids ontne 
map. It was put down when I believed Matiamvo and Gazembe 
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to 1 d 6 further east than I have since seen i cason in holicve them. 
All, being deuverl from native tohlimony, is oflbipd to t)m 
reader with diftidence, as needing vorifmalmn by^anjtial e\' 
ploiers The people of that pai t, named Kanyika and Kanyoka, 
living on its banks, aie lepresenled as both nnmeronq ami 
fiiendly, but Matiamvo will on no account poimit any white 
poison to visit them, ns liis piincipal suf»plios of noiy aic 
drawn fiom them Thinking tliat wo might descend fliis 
branch of the Zambesi to Mnsiko, and thence to the Baiotse, I 
felt a strong inclination to make the at tempt. Tlie goods, how- 
evei, we had bi ought with us to paj' oui way, lind, b} tlie long 
detention fiom fevei and weakness in both myself and men, 
dwindled to a meie fragment; and, being but sliglitlj' ac- 
qnainted with the Balonda dialect, I felt that I conld neithci 
use persuasion nor piesents to eftect my object 3*hom all I 
could hear of Matiamvo, theie was no clianco of lU}’’ being 
allowed to pioceed thiough his country to tlio southwaid If I 
had gone merely to visit him, all the goods would have been ex- 
pended by the time I letiirned to Cabango, and we had not 
found mendicity so pleasant on oui way to the noith, as to in- 
duce ns to desire to i etui n to it 

The countiy of Matiamvo is said to he well peopled, hut they 
have little 01 no trade They receive calico, salt, gunpowdei, 
coaise eaithenwaie, and heads, and give in lotuin ivoiy nnd 
slaves They possess no cattle, Matiamvo alone having a single 
herd, which he keeps entirely for the sake of the flesh Tlie 
present chief is said to he mild in his government, and will de- 
pose an nnder-chief for unjust couduct He occasionally sends 
the distance of a hiindied miles or moie, to behead an offending 
officer But though I was infoimed by tlie Poitnguese that 
he possesses absolute power, his name had less influence over 
his subjects with whom I came in contact, than that of Sekeletu 
has, over his people living at a much gi eater distance fiom the 
capital 

As we thought it best to strike away to the S E fiom Cabango 
to our old fiiend Katema, I asked a guide from Muanzanza as 
soon as thefuneial pioceedings were over He agieed to fninish 
one, and also accepted a smaller present fi om me than usual, when 
it was represented to him by Pascoal and Paria that I was not 
a tradei He seemed to legard these piesents as his pioper 
due's , and as a cai go of goods had come by Senlior Pascoal lie 
entered the house for the purpose of leceivmg his'shaie, when 
Penhor Paria giavely presented him with the commonest earth- 
enware vessel, of which great numbers aie hi ought for this 
tiade The chief received it with expiessions of abundant gia- 
titude^ as these vessels are highly valued because from tfieir 
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deptli tliej' can Iiold so mnch food or beer Tlie association of 
Ideas IS sometimes so reiy ludicious, that it is difficult to main- 
iam one's giavitj* 

Se\eial of the children of the late Hatiainvo came to beo" 
fiom me, but never to ofTci any food Having spohen to one 
young man named Link (^ea^ens) about their stinginess, he 
soon biouglit bananas and manioc I liked his appeaiance and 
convei sation ; and bohovc that tlie Balonda would not be diffi- 
cult to teach, but their mode of life would be a drawback. The 
Balonda in tbis quarter aie much moie agieeable-looking than 
any of the inliabitanis neaier the coast The women allow 
their teeth to lemain m their beautifully white state, and would 
be comely, but for the custom of inserting pieces of reed into 
the cariiJage of the nose They seem geneially to be in good 
spirits, and spend then time m evei lasting talk, funeral ceie- 
niouios, and mainages This flow of animal sjniitsmust be one 
reason why tliey aie such an indestructible lace The habitual 
influence on their minds of the agency of unseen spurts, may 
have a tendency in the same diiection, by pieseivingthe mental 
quietude of a kind of fatalism 

Wo weie foiced to piepay our guide and his fathei too, and he 
went but one day, although he piomised to go with ns toKatema 
He y as not in the least asliamed at biealang his engagements, 
and piobably no disgiace will be attached to the deed by Muan- 
zan'/a Among the Bnkwains he would have been punished 
M}’' men would have stnpped him of the wages which he woie 
on his pel son, but tliought that, as we had always acted on the 
mildest principles, they would let him move off with his un- 
eaincd gams 

They fiequently lamented the want of knowledge m these 
people, sajang in their own tongue, “Ah ' they don’t know that 
we aie men as well as thej'-, and that we aie only beaiing with 
their insolence with patience because we are men ” Then 
would follow a hearty cuise, showing that the patience was 
neaily expended , but they seldom quaiielled in the language of 
the Balonda The only ono wlio evei lost his tempei, was the 
man who struck a head-man of one of the villages on the mouth, 
and he was the most abject individual in our company. 

The leason why we needed a guide at all, was, to secure the 
convenience of a path, which, though geneially no better than 
a sheep-walk, is mnch easiei than going straight in onediiection, 
through tangled forests and tropical vegetation We knew the 
general direction we ought to follow, and also if any deviation 
occuri ed from onr propei route , but to avoid impassable forests 
and untieadable bogs, and to get to the piopei foi ds of ^he 
we alwaj’-s tried to procnie a guide, and he always followed tlie 
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common patli fiom one village to anotliei wLen tliat lay in tlie 
dueetion vre -weie going. 

Aftei leaving Cabango on the 21st, we crossed seveial little 
streams running into the Ohihombo on our left, and in one of 
them I saw tiee feins (Cyafhca drcgei) for the fust time in 
Afiica The tiunk was about foui feet high and ten inches in 
diametei We saw also grass trees of two vaiieties, which m 
damp localities had attained a height of forty feet On crossing 
the Ohihombo, which we did about twelve miles above Cabango, 
we found it waist-deep and rapid We weie delighted to see 
the evidences of buffalo, and hippopotami on its banks. As 
soon as we got away from the track of the slave-traders, the 
more kmdly spirit of the southern Balonda appeared, for an old 
man bi ought a large piesent of food fiom one of the villages, 
and volunteered to go as guide himself The people, however, 
of the numerous villages which we passed, always made efforts 
to detain us, that they mighj have a little tiade in the way of 
furnishing oui suppeis At one village, indeed, they would not 
show us the path at all, unless we remained at least a day with 
them Having lefused, we took a path in the diiection we 
ought to go, but it led us into an mextiicable thicket. Return- 
ing to the village again, we tried anothei footpath in a similar 
direction , but this led us into an eq[ually impassable and track- 
less foiest We were thus forced to come back and remain In 
the following morning they put us in the jiiopei path, which in 
a few hours led us thiough a foiest, that would otherwise have 
taken us days to penetiate 

Beyond this foiest we found the village of Nyakalonga, a 
sistei of the late Matiamvo, who treated us handsomely. She 
wished her people to guide us to the next village, but this they 
declined unless we engaged m trade She then lequested us to 
wait an hour or two till she could get leady a piesent of meal, 
manioc-roots, ground-nuts, and a fowl It was tiuly pleasant to 
meet vuth people possessmg some civility, after the hauteur we 
had expel lenced on the slave-path. She sent her son to the 
next village without requiiing payment The stream which 
ran past her village was quite impassable theie, and foi a distance 
of about a mile on either side, the bog being soft and shakjq 
and, when the crust was bioken through, about six feet deep 
On the 28th we reached the village of the chief Bango (lat 
12^ 22' 53" S , long 20° 58' E), who brought us a haWome 
present of meal, and the meat of an entiie pallah We heie 
slaughtered the last of the cows pieseuted to us by Mi Schut 
which I had kept milked, until it gave only a teaspoonful at a 
time My men enjoyed a heaity laugh when they found that I 
had gnen up all hope of more for they had been talldng among 
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Oicni'^oh'cs about 1113* pei ■^evcianco. "We offered a leg of the cow 
to liango ; but lie informed ns tliat neither he nor his people ever 
parl<x>k of bcef^ ns tliey looked upon cattle as Iiiiraanj and living 
at home like men, Kone of Ins people pm chased anj^ of the 
meai, winch wr nlva^s eagerl}' done everjavhere else Theie 
are •several othei tubes who lefuso to keep cattle^ though not to 
eat them when oheied othei .s, because, say they, oxen bung 
enemies and vai : but this is the fust instance I have met with 
m which tlicy have been lefused as food The fact of killing 
the pallahs for food, show s that the objection does not extend to 
meat in general 

The little streams in tins pait of the country did not flow in 
deep dells, noi were we tioubled wnth the gigantic grasses, 
which annoa'cd oin eves on the slopes of the streams befoie we 
came to Cabango. The countr}* was quite flat, and the people 
cultivated manioc ver^*^ cxtensivety Theie is no large collec- 
tion of the inhabitants m an3'- one spot The ambition of each 
.“eenis to be to have Iris owm little village , and we see many 
coming fiom distant paits with the flesh of buffaloes and ante- 
lopes as the tubiite claimed bj' Eango We have now entered^ 
again the country of the game , but they are so exceedingly 
fth}' that we have not 3'et seen a single animal The aiiange-^' 
ment into many villages, pleases the Afiicans vastly, for every" 
one who has a few lints under him, feels himself in some 
mcasuie to be a chief. Tlie countiy at this time is covered with 
yellowdfeh glass quite diy Some of the bushes and tiees aie 
gieen : othei s are shedding their leaves, the young buds push- 
ing off the old foliage Tiees, wdiich in the south stand bare 
during the winter months, have lieie but a short peiiod of leaf- 
lessness. Occasionallj', howevei, a cold noith wind comes up 
even as far as Cabango, and spreads a wintry aspect on all the 
exposed vegetation The tender shoots of the evergieen trees 
on the south side become as if scoiched, the leaves of manioc, 
pumpkins, and othei tendei plants, aie killed, while the same 
kinds, in spots shelteied by foiests, continue green through the 
whole yeai. All the interior of South Afiica has a distinct 
wintei of cold, vaiymg in intensity with the latitudes. ^ In the 
cential pai ts of the Cape colony, the cold in the winter is often 
seveie, and the giound is ooA’eied with snow. At Kuruman 
snow seldom falls, but the fiost is keen. There is fiost even as 
far as the Ohobe, and a pai cial winter in the Barocse valley , 
but beyond the Oiange River we never have cold and damp 
combined Indeed a showmr of lain seldom or nevei falls dm mg 
winter, and hence the healthiness of the Bechuana climate 
From the Baiotse valle}'- northwaids, it is questionable if 1 
ever fieezes , but during the prevalence of the south winci, tna 
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tliermometer sinks as low as 42° and conveys tlie impression of 
bitter cold. 

Notliing can exceed tbe beauty of tbe change fiom the wintry 
appearance to that of spiing, at Kolobeng Pievious to the 
commencement of the lains, an easterly wind blows strongly by 
day, but dies away at night. The clouds collect in increasing 
masses, and relieve in some measnie the blight glare of the 
southern sun The wind dries up everything , and when at its 
greatest strength is hot, and raises clouds of dust Thegeneial 
tempeiatuie dm mg the day rises above 96° then showeis be- 
gm to fall , and if the giound is but once well soaked with a 
good day’s lain, the change produced is marvellous. In a day - 
or two a tinge of green is apparent all over the landscape , and 
m five or six days, the fresh leaves siiroutmg forth, and the 
young grass shooting up, give an appeal ance of spring which it 
requires weeks of a colder climate to produce. The buds, which 
m the hot dry windy season had been sdent, now bm’st foith 
into merry twittermg songs, and aie busy building them nests. 
Some of them, indeed, hatch several times a year The lowei- 
mg of the tempeiature, by rains or other causes, has much the 
same effect as the increasing mildness of our own spiing The 
earth teems with myiiads of young msects , in some parts of 
the country hundreds of centipedes, myriapedes, and beetles, 
emerge from them hidmg-places, somewhat as our snails at 
home do, and in the evenmgs the white ants swaim by 
thousands A stream of them is seen to rush out of a hole, 
and, aftei flying one oi two himdied yaids, they descend , and if 
they light upon a piece of soil proj)er for the commencement of 
a new colonjq they bend up them tads, unhook them wmgs, and, 
leaving them on the smface, quickly begin them mmmg opera- 
tions If an attempt is made to separate the wings fiom the 
body by diawmg them away backwards, they seem as if hooked 
into the body, and tear away large portions of the insect , but 
if tmned forward, as the ant itself does, they snap off vuth 
the greatest ease Indeed they seem formed o^y to serve the 
insect in its short flight to a new habitation, and then to be 
thrown aside Nothmg can exceed the eagerness with which 
at the pioper time they rush out from them birthplace 
Occasionally this occurs in a house, and then, m older to pre- 
vent every corner fiom being filled with them, I have seen a 
fire placed over the oiifice, but they hesitate not even to pass 
through the fire While swarming they appear like snow- 
flakes floating about in the am, and dogs, cats, hawks and 
almost every bird, may be seen busily devour mg them ^ The 
natnes, too, profit by the occasion, and actively collect them for 
food, they being about half an inch long, as thick as a crow- 
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aucl very fat. AVlien loasted they aie said to he good, and 
eomewiiat its.>mh)o giains of boiled rice An idea may be 
wnncd of thm dish what once occniied on the banks of the 
^ Tiie Baj'ciye chief Palani visiting ns while eating, I 
gave liim a piece of biead and pieseived a2)iicots, and ao he 
seemed to rebsli it much, J asked liiin if he had any food eoua] 
to that in his country. “Ah,” said he, “did you evei taste 
vlate ants ? ” As I never had, he leplied, “Well, if you had, 
you nevei could have desired to eat anything bettei.” The 
general way of catching them is to dig into the ant-hill, and 
wait till all the buildeis come forth to lepair the damage, then 
brush them off quickly into a vessel, as the ant-eater does into 
his mouth 

The fall of the lain makes all the cattle look fiesh and clean, 
and both men and women pioceed cheeiily to their already hoed 
gaulens, and sow the seed. The large animals in the countiy 
leave tlie spots where the}' had been compelled to congregate for 
tlie sake of water, and become much wilder. Occasionally a 
herd of buffaloes oi antelopes smell lam fiom afar, and set off 
in a stiaight line towaids the place. Sometimes they make 
mistakes, and aie obliged to letuin to the water they had left 

Very large tracts of country aie denuded of old grass dining 
the wintei, by means of iiie, m oider to attiact the game to 
that which theie springs up unmixed with the older crop. This 
new lieibage has a leuovating tendency, foi as long as they feed 
on the diy grass of tlie formei season they continue in good 
condition ; but no soonei are they able to indulge their ajipetites 
oil the ficsh herbage, than even the marrow in then bones 
becomes dissolved, and a icd soft uneatable mass is left behind 
After this, commences the work of regaining their former 
plumpness. 

Mmj left Bango, and pioceeded to the river 

Loembwe, which flows to the N N E , and abounds in hippo- 
potami. It IS about sixty yaids wide and foiu' feet deep, but 
usually contains much less water than this, for there are fishing- 
weirs placed light across it. Like all the Afiican nveis in this 
quarter, it has morasses on each bank, yet the valley m which 
it winds, when seen fiom the high lands above, is extremely 
beautiful. This valley is about the fourth of a mile wide, and 
it was easy to fancy the similaiity of many spots on it to the 
goodly manors in our own country, and feel assuied that there 
was still ample territoiy left foi an indefinite increase of the 
world’s population. The villages aie widely apart, anddimcult 
of access, fiom the paths being so covered with tall grass, that 
even an ox can seal cely' follow the track. The grass cuts tne 
feet of the men , yet we met a woman with a little cniM, ana a 
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girl, wending tlieir liome witli loads of manioc. TLe sight 
of a white man always infuses a tiemor into their dark 
bosoms, and in every case of the kind, they appealed immensely 
relieved when I had fairly passed, without having sprung upon 
them. In the villages, the dogs lun away with their tails 
between then legs, as if they had seen a lion. The women peer 
fiom behind the walls till he comes near them, and then hastily 
dash into the house. When a little child, unconscious of 
danger, meets you in the street, he sets up a scieam at the ap- 
paiition, and convej^s the impiession that he is not far from 
going into fits. Among the Bechuanas, I have been obliged to 
repiove the women foi making a hobgoblin of the white man, 
and telling their childien that they would send for him to bite 
them. 

Having passed the Loembwe, we weie in a more open countiy, 
with eveiy few houis a small valley, thiough which lan a little 
rill m the middle of a bog. These were always difiicult to pass, 
and, being numerous, kept the lower pait of the person constantly 
wet. At diffeient points in our course we came upon votive 
offeiings to the Baiimo. These usually consisted of food , and 
every deserted village still contained the idols and little sheds 
with pots of medicine in them. One afternoon we passed a 
small flame house, with the head of an ox m it as an object of. 
woisliip The dieary uniformity of gloomy forests and open flats, 
must have a depiessmg influence on the mmds of the people 
Some villages appear more supeistitious than others, if we may 
judge fiom the gi eater numbei of idols they contain. 

Only on one occasion did we witness a specimen of quaiielling. 
An old woman, standing by our camp, continued to belabour a 
good-lookmg young man for hours vuth hei tongue. Irritated at 
last, he uttered some words of impatience, when another man 
spiang at him, exclaimmg, “ Howdaie you cuisemy ‘ Mama ’ ^ ” 
They caught each other, and a sort of pushing, dragging, wiest- 
Img-match ensued The old woman who had been the cause of 
the affray, wished us to interfere, and the combatants themselves 
hoped as much, but we, piefeiring to remain neutial, allowed 
them to figlit it out It ended by one falling undei the other, 
both, from them scufilmg, bemg in a state of nudity. They 
piclied up then clothing, and ran off in different directions, each 
threatening to bring his gun and settle the dispute m mortal 
combat Only one, however, letunied, and the old woman con- 
tinued her scolding till my men, faiily tired of her tono-ue 
ordcied hei to be gone This tiifimg incident was one of inteiest 
to mo, for, dm mg the whole period of my residence in the 
Bechuana countiy, I never saw unarmed men stiike each other 
Their disputes aie usually conducted with gieat volubility and 
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noisy a^voaiing, but the}* geneially teiminate by both paities 
bursting mto a laugh. 

At ever}’" village attempts \\oie made to induce us to lemain a 
night, Soimd lines laige pots of besi were oifeied to us as a 
toniptxitiOTi. Occnsionfiily the head^mati would peieiuptoiily oidei 
us to halt under a tiee vdiich he pointed out At othei times 
>oung men volunteered to guide us to the impassable jiai fe of the 
OGvt bog, in the hope of bunging us to a stand, for all aie 
excessively eagei to tiade, but food was so very cheap that we 
sometimes picfeired pai mg them to kceji it, and let us part in 
good humour. A good-sized fowl could be had foi a single chaige 
of gunpowder. EacJi native who owns a gun, canies about with 
him a measure capable of holding but one charge, m which he 
receives his poudei Thiouglioiit this region the women aie 
almost entiiely naked, their gowns being a patch of cloth 
fughtfully nariow, with no flounces, and nothing could exceed 
the eagei nes'? with which they olfeied to pni chase ships of 
calico of an infeiior description They were delighted with the 
largei pieces we gave, though only about tv’^o feet long, foi a 
fowl, and a basket of upwaids of 20 lbs of meal As we had 
now only a small lemnant of our stock, we weie obliged to with- 
stand their importiinitj', and then many of the women, with 
line maternal feelings, held up their little naked babies, enti eat- 
ing us to sell only a little lag foi them The fiie, they say, is 
theii only clothing by night, and the little ones deiive heat by 
clinging closelj'’ to then paients Instead of a skin or cloth to 
cairy then babies in, the women plait a belt about foui inches 
broad, of the inner baik of a tiee, and tins, hung fiom the one 
shoulder to the opposite side, like a soldier’s belt, enables them 
to support the child bj'- placing it on then side in a sitting posi- 
tion. Their land is veiy feiiile, and they can laise giound-nuts 
and manioc in abundance Heie I obseived no cotton, noi any 
domestic animals except fowls and little dogs The chief pos- 
sessed a few goats, and I nevei could get any satisfactoiy leason 
why the people also did not lear them. 

On the evening of the 2nd of June we reached the village of 
Kawawa, lather an impoitant personage in these parts This 
village consists of forty or fifty huts, and is sm rounded by foiest 
Drums were beating ovei the body of a man who had died the 
pieceding day, and some women weie making a clamorous wail 
at the door of his hut, and addiessing the deceased as if alive 
The diums continued beating the whole night, with as much 
legulaiity as a steam-engine thumps, on boaid ship. We ob- 
seived that a person di eased fantastically with a gieat number 
of feathers, left the people at the dance and wailing, and went 
away into the deep foiest in the morning, to return agam to tlm 
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obsequies in the evening; he is intended to lepieseni one of the 

Barimo . 

In the morning we had agreeable iiiteicoiiifae with ivawawa ; 
he visited ns, and we sat and talked nearlj^ the whole day with 
him and his people When wo visited him m retmn, wo found 
him in his laige couit-house, which, thoiigli of a bcehi\e .shape, 
was lemaikaWy Avell built. As I liad shown liim a number^ of 
cuiiosities, he now produced a jug, of English waio, shaped like 
an old man holding a can of beei iii his liand, as the gi cutest 
curiosity he had to exhibit. 

We had now an oppoitunity of hearing a case bi ought before 
him for judgment A poor man and his wife wcio accused of 
having bewitched the man, whose wake v as now held in the 
village Befoie Kawawa even heard the defence, he said, “You 
have killed one of my childien. Bung all yours befoie me, tliat 
I may choose which of them shall be mine instead.” The v ife 
eloquently defended heiself, but this availed little, for these 
accusations are the means lesoited to by some chiefs, to secure 
subjects for the slave-market. He probably thought that I had 
come to pui chase slaves, though I had already given a pietty full 
explanation of my pursuits both to himself and his people. We 
exhibited the pictmes of the magic-lantern in the evening, and 
all were delighted except Kawawa himself. He showed symptoms 
of diead, and seveial times started up as if to run away, but was 
prevented by the crowd behind Some of the moie intelligent 
undei stood the explanations well, and expatiated eloquentlj’’ on 
them to the moie obtuse Nothing could exceed the civilities 
which had passed between us during this day , but Kawawa had 
heard that the Chiboque had forced us to pay an ox, and now 
thought he might do the same When theiefore I sent next 
morning to let him know that we were ready to stait, he leplied 
in his figurative way, “If an ox came in the way of a man, 
ought he not to eat it ^ I had given one to the Ghiboque, and 
must give him the same, together with a gun, gunpowdei, and a 
black robe, like that he had seen spread out to dry the day before , 
that, if I refused an ox, I must give one of my men, and a book 
by which he might see the state of Matiamvo’s heart towards 
him, and which would forewarn him, should Matiamvo ever 
resolve to cut off his head ” Kawawa came in the coolest 
maimer possible to our encampment after sending this message, 
and told me he had seen all our goods, and must have all he 
asked, as he had command of the Rasai in our fiont, and would 
prevent us from passing it, unless we paid this tribute. I 
replied that the goods were my pioperty and not his that I 
would never have it said that a white man had paid tiibute to a 
black , and that I should cross the Kasai in spite of him He 
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ordered his people to aim themselves, and when some of in}’- men 
saw them lushing foi then bows, aiiows, and speais, tlicy 
became somewhat panic-stricken. I oideiedthem to move away 
and not to fiie unless Kawawa’s people struck the first blow. I 
took the lead, and expected them all to follow, as they usually 
had done, but many of my men remained behind When I knew 
this, I jumped off the ox, and made a rush to them with the 
revolver in my hand Kawawa ran away amongst his people, 
and they turned their backs too I shouted to my men to talco 
up their luggage and march, some did so with alacrity, feeling 
that they had disobeyed orders by lemaming, but one of them 
refused, and "vvas piepaiing to file at Kawawa, until I gave him 
a punch on the head with the pistol, and made him go too I 
felt here, as elsewhere, that suboidmation must be maintained ' 
at all risks We all moved into the forest, the people of 
^ Kawawa standing about a hundred yaicls off, gazing, but not 
filing a shot or an arrow It is extremely unpleasant to part 
with these chieftains thus, aftei spending a day 01 two in the 
most amicable intercom se, and in a pait where the people are 
generally civil This Kawawa, however, is not a good specimen 
of the Balonda chiefs, and is rather notoiuiis in the neighbour- 
hood for his folly. We were told, that ho has good reason to 
believe that ilatiamvo will some day cut off his head, for his 
disregard of the lights of strangers 

Kawawa was not to be baulked of his supposed rights by the 
unceiemonious way in which we had left him, for, when we had 
leached the fold of the Kasai, about ten miles distant, we found 
that he had sent four of his men, with orders to the ferrymen to 
lefuse us passage We weie heie duly informed that we must 
deliver up all the ai tides mentioned, and one of our men besides 
This demand for one of oui number always nettled eveiy heart 
The canoes were taken away before our eyes, and we were sup- 
posed to be quite helpless without them, at a river a good himdi eel 
yards broad, and veiy deep Pitsane stood on the bank, gazing 
with apparent indiifeience on the stieam, and made an accuiate 
obseivation of wheie the canoes weie hidden among the leeds 
The feirjnnen casually asked one of mj^ Batoka if they had rivers 
in his country, and ho answered with tiuth, “ No, we have none 
Kawawa’s people then felt sure we could notcioss I thought of 
swimming when they were gone , but after it was dark, by the 
unasked loan of one of the hidden canoes, we soon were snug in 
0111 bivouac on the southern bank of the Kasai I left some 
beads, as payment for some meal, which had been piesentei b_\ 
the feiiymen , and, the canoe having been left on then oivn si 0 
of theiivei, Pitsane and his companions laughed npioariously 
at the disgust our enemies would feel, and then p'e^ie‘'-it;> as 
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to wlio had been oui paddlei acioss Tliey were quite sure that 
Rawawa would imagine that we had been fciricd over by his owi 
people, and would be divining to find out who had done the deed 
When ready to depart in the morning, Kawawa’s peojile appeared 
on the opposite heights, and could scarcely believe then 03 es 
when they saw us piepaied to stait awaj^ to the south At last 
one of them called out, “ Ah ^ 3-6 are bad.” To v Inch Pitsane 
and his companions retoited, “Ah ' ye aie good , and ve thank 
you for the loan of your canoe.” We were caieful to explain the 
whole of the ciicumstances to Ratema and the other chiefs, and 
they all agieed that we were peifectly pistifiable under the cir- 
cumstances, and that Matiamvo would approve our conduct 
When anything that might bear an unfavouiable construction 
happens among themselves, the}' send explanations to each other 
The mere fact of doing so, prevents them from losing their 
character, for there is public opinion even amongst them 



CHAPTER XXIV 

plains — Cultures and other buds — Diversity of colour infloirei's 
of the Fame species— The sundew — Tventy-seventh attack of fever 
— A ri\er iilnch flovs in opjiosite directions — Lake Dilolo the 
vatorshcd between Atlantic and Indian Oceans — Position of rocks 
—Sir JKodericlc Murchison’s e\planation— Characteristics of rainy 
season in connection v ith the floods of the Zambesi and the Kile 
Piobabic reason of difierence in amount of rain south and north 
of Uie eqiiatoi— Arab repoits of region east of Londa — Probable 
vatorshcd of the Zambesi and the Nile — Lake DiloIo — Eeach 
Katema s tovn his renewed hospitality, desire to appear like a 
vhile man, ludicrous departure — Jackdaws — Ford southern 
branch of Lake Dilolo — Small fish — Project for a Makololo village 
near the confluence of the Leeba and the Leeambye — Hearty v el- 
corae from Shinto — Kolimbota’s wound — Plant-seeds and fruit- 
trees brought fiom Angola — Masiko and Limboa’s quarrel— Nya- 
nioana now a widow — Purchase canoes and descend the Leeba — 
Holds of wild animals on its banks — Unsuccessful buflalo-hunt — 
Piogs— Sinbad and the tsetse— Despatch a message to Manenko— 
Arrival of her husband Sambanza— The ceremony called Kasendi— 
Unexpected fee for performing a surgical operation — Social condi- 
tion of the tribes— Desertion of Mboenga — Stratagem of Mambowe 
hunters — 'Water-turtles — Charged by a buffalo — Reception fiom 
the people of Libonta — Explain the causes of our long delay — 
Pitsane’s speech — Thanksgiving services — Aiipearance of my 
“Braves” — Wonderful kindness of the people 

After leaving the Kasai, we entered upon the extensive level 
plains which we had formerly found m a flooded condition. The 
water on them was not yet dried up, as it still remained in 
certain hollow spots. Vultui es were seen floating in the air, 
showing that can ion was to be found , and, indeed, we saw 
seveial of the large game, but so exceedingly wild as to be un- 
approachable Numbers of caterpillars mounted the stalks of 
grass, and many dragonflies and butterflies appeared, though 
this was winter. The capnmulgus or goat-sucker, swifts, and 
diffeient kinds of swallows, with a fiery-red bee-eater m flocks, 
showed that the lowest temperature here does not destroy the 
insects on which they feed. Jet-black larks, with yellow shoul- 
ders, enliven the mornings with their songs, but the y d o not 
continue so long on the wing as ours, nor soar so high We saw 
many of the pietty white ardea, and other water-birds, flying 
over the spots not yet diied up , and occasionally wild ducks, 
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but these only m numbers sufficient to remind us that we were 
appioacbing the Zambesi, wheie every water-fowl has a home. 
While passing acioss these interminable-looking plains, the 
eye rests with pleasure on a small flower, wbiffi exists in such 
numbers as to give its own hue to the ground. One broad band 
of yeUow stretches across our path On loolcing at the flowers 
which formed this golden carpet, we saw ever}"" vaiiety of that 
colour, from the palest lemon to the richest orange Ciossing a 
hundred yards of this, we came upon another broad band of the 
same flower, but blue, and this colour is varied from the lightest 
tint, to dark blue and even purple I bad befoie observed the 
same flowei i) 0 ssessing different colouis in different parts of the 
country, and once, a gieat number of liver-coloured flowers, 
which elsewhere were yellow Even the colour of the birds 
changed with the district we passed through ; but never before 
did I see such a marked change, as from yellow to blue, repeated 
agam and again on the same plain Another beautiful plant 
attracted my attention so strongly on these plains, that I dis- 
mounted to examme it , to my great dehght I found it to be an 
old home acquaintance, a species of Diosera, closely resembling 
our own sundew {Drosera Anglia) , the flower-stalk never 
attains a height of more than two or three inches, and the 
leaves aie covered with reddish hairs, each of which has a drop 
of clammy fluid at its tip, making the whole appear as if 
spangled over with small diamonds I noticed it fiist in the 
morning, and imagined the appeal ance was caused by the sun 
shining on drops of dew, but, as it continued to maintain its 
brilliancy duiing the heat of the day, I proceeded to investigate 
the cause of its beauty, and found that the points of the hams 
exuded puie liquid, in, apparently, capsules of clear glutinous 
matter They weie thus like dewdrops preserved fiom evapoia- 
tion The clammy fluid is intended to entrap insects, which, 
djing on the leaf, probably yield nutriment to the plant 

During our second day on this extensive plain, I suffered from 
my twenty-seventh attack of fever, at a pait wheie no sui face- 
water was to be found We never thought it necessary to cany 
water with us in this region , and now, when I was quite unable 
to move on, my men soon found water to allay my burning thirst 
hy digging with sticks a few^ feet beneath the surface AVe had 
thus an oiipoitunity of obsei ving the state of these remaikable 
plains at diffeient seasons of the year Next day we puisued 
l^nd on the 8ih of June w^e forded the Lotembwa to the 
is.W of Dilolo, and regained our foimer path 
The lotembwa heie is about a mile wide, about three feet 
deep, and full of the lotus, papynis, arum, mat-rushes, and other 
aquatic plants. I did not observe the course in which the 
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having noticed before that 
the Lotembwa on the other side of the lake Dilolo flowed m a 
southerly direction, I supposed that this was simply a pi olon na- 
tion of the same river beyond Dilolo, and that it lose m this 
mrge maish, which we had not seen in our piogiess to the N W 
But when we came to the Southern Lotembwa, we weie in- 
foi med by Shalcatwala that the river we had crossed flowed in 
an opposite dii ection, —not into Dilolo, but into the Easai This 
phenomenon of a river running m opposite directions stiuck 
even his mnd as strange, and, though I did not observe the 
cm rent, simply from taking it for granted that it was towaids 
the lake, I have no doubt that his assertion, corroborated as it 
was by other s, is correct, and that the Dilolo is actually the water - 
shed between the river sj'-stems that flow to the east and west 
I would have returned, in order to examine more carefully 
this most mteresting point, but, having had my lower extiemi- 
ties chilled in crossing the Northern Lotembwa, I was seized 
with' vomiting of blood, and, besides, saw no reason to doubt the 
native testimony The distance between Dilolo and the valleys 
leading to that of the Kasai is not more than fifteen miles, and 
the plains between are perfectly level , and, had I returned, I 
should only have found that this little lake Dilolo, by giving a 
portion to the Kasai and another to the Zambesi, distributes its 
waters to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. I state the fact 
exactly as it opened to my own mind , for it was only now, that 
I apprehended the true form of the river systems and continent 
I had seen the vaiious nveis of this country on the west ei 11 
side flowing from the subtending iidges into the centre, and 
bad received information from natives and Arabs, that most of 
the rivers on the eastern side of the same great region, took a 
somewhat similar course from an elevated iidge theie, and that 
all united in two mam drains, the one flowing to the N and tlie 
other to the S , and that the northern dram found its way out 
by the Congo to the W , and the southern by the Zambesi to 
the E I was thus on the watershed, 01 highest point, of these 
two great systems, but still not moie than <1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1000 feet lowei than the top of the wesfein 
iidge we had alieady crossed, yet, instead of lofty snow-clad 
moun tarns ajipearmg to verify the conjectures of the speculatne, 
we had extensive plains, over which one may tiavel a month 
without seeing anjdhmg higher than an ant-hill 01 a ti ee J 
was not then aware that anyone else had discoveied the eJe' 1 eo 


trough form of the centie of Africa 

I had observed that the old schistose rocks on the siaos, 
dipped in towards the centie of the countiy, and their ^ v 
nearly coi responded with the major axis of the contmen , 
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also tliat wliere the later erupted trap-rocLs Fad Feen spread 
out m tabular masses over the central plateau, tliey bad borne 
angular fiagments of tbe older rocks in tbeir substance ; but 
the partial generalization which the obsei vations led to, was, that 
great volcanic action had taken place in ancient times, some- 
what in the same way it does now, at distances of not more 
than three bundled miles fiom the sea, and that this igneous 
action, extending along both sides of the continent, had tilted 
up the lateral rocks in the mannei the}^ are now seen to lie 
The gieater energy, and more extended lange of igneous action, 
in those veiy i emote peiiods when Africa was foimed, embiacing 
all the flanks, imparted to it its present very simple liteial out- 
line This was the length to which I had come 

The trap-iocks, which now constitute the “ filling-up ” of the 
great valley, were always a puzzle to me, till favouied with Sir 
Roderick Muichison’s explanation of the oiigmal form of the 
continent, for then I could see clearly why these trap-iocks, 
which still lie m a perfectly hoiizontal position on extensive 
areas, held in their substance angular fiagments, containing 
algse of the old schists, which form the bottom of the original 
lacustime basm the tiaps, in bursting through, had broken 
them off and preseived them Theie are, besides, ranges of 
hills in the cential parts, composed of clay and sandstone schists, 
with the ripple maik distinct, in which no fossils appear , but 
as they aie usually tilted away fiom the masses of hoiizontal 
trap, it IS probable that they too were a poition of the original 
bottom, and fossils may yet be found m them ^ 

1 Aflei dwelling upon tbe geological structure of tlie Cape Colony as de- 
veloped by Mr A Bain, and tbe existence in veiy i emote periods of lacustrine 
conditions in tbe central part of South Africa, as proved by fiesliwatci and 
tenestrial fossils, Sii Roderick Murchison thus writes — 

“ Such as South Afiica is now, such have been her mam features during 
countless past ages, anterior to the cieation of the human race For the old 
rocks which form her outer fringe, unquestionably circled round an interior 
marshy or lacustrine country, in which the Dicynpdon flourished, at a time 
when not a single animal was similar to any living 'thing which now inhabits 
the surface of our globe The present central and meridian zone of waters, 
whether lakes or marshes, extending from Lake Tchad to Lake ’Ngami, with 
hippopotami on their banks, are theiefore bub the great modern residual, geo- 
graphical phenomena of those of a mesozoic age The differences, however, 
between the geological past of Africa and her present state, are enormous 
Since that primev al time, the lands have been much elevated above the sea- 
lev el — eruiitivc rocks piercing in parts through them, deep rents and defiles 
have been suddenly formed in the subtendmg ridges through which some rivers 
escape outwards 

“ Travellers will eventually ascertain whether the basin-shaped structure, 
which IS here announced as having been the great feature of the most 
ancient, as it is of the actual geogiaphy of South Africa {^ e from primeval 
times to the present daj), does, or does not, extend into Northern Africa 
jxt fcliixt iiixicli troQ-^ci ]poiLioii of coiitiinGiitj "xvo IiGiVG boihg tcrsou 
to surmise that the higher mountains also form, m a geneial sense, its flanks 
only — -p cxxiii President’s Addiess, Boijal Geoguiphical Society, IQBi 
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The chaiacteiisticB of the rainy season in this ivondeifiillv 
account 111 some measure for the penodifa^ 
ho -ds of the Zambesi and peihaps the Nile The rain^ seem to 

heu thesTn''^ ^ foi they fall m October and Novem- 

ai heu the sun passes over this zone on his way south. On 

wmclmiir the tiopic of Gapneom in Bccembei, it is dry, and 
Deeembor and Januaiy aie the mouths in which inimious 
loughts aio most dieaded neai that tropic (from Kolobeno^ to 
Ginyanti) As ho letuins a-am to the noith, in Febiuaiy, 
xMiclij and Apiil, wc have the gioat lains of the year, and 
tiie plains, V Inch 111 Octobei and No\embei weie well moistened, 
and imbibed lain like sponges, now become supersatuiated, and 
pour forth those floods of cleai water which inundate the hanks 
of the Z.auibcsi Somewhat the same phenomenon, piobahly, 
causas the peiiodicai inundations of the Nile. Thetwonveis 
rise in the same region ; but theie is a diffeience m the penod 
of flood, possibly fioin their being on opposite sides of the 
equator, Thovateis of the Nile aie said to become tui bid in 
tTuno ; and the flood attains its gieatest height in August, or 
the penod when vo niaj^ suppose the sujiersatuiation to occur. 
Tlie subject is worthy the investigation of those who may ex- 
amine the region between the equatoi and 10 ° S ; for the Nile 
does not show much inci ease when the sun is at its fui thest 
point north, or tiojnc of Cancer, but at the time of its return- 
ing to the equatoi, e.xactly as m the other case when he is 
on Capricorn, and the Zambesi is affected. 

From information derived fiom Aiahs of Zanzibar, whom I 
met at Nahele in the middle of the country, the region to the 
oast of the parts of Londa over which we have travelled, re- 
sembles them in its conformation. They leport swampy steppes, 
some of ^\lllch have no tiees, wheie the inhabitants use grass, 
and stalks of native com, for fuel. Alaige shallow lake is also 
pointed out in that direction, named Tanganyenka, which re- 
quires three days for crossing m canoes It is connected with 
another named Kalagwe (Carague ^), fai ther north, and may he 
the Nyanja of the Maiavim. Fiom this lake is derived, ly 
numerous small streams, the river Loapula, the eastern branch 
of the Zambesi, which, coming from the N E , flows past the 
town of Oazembe. 

The southern end of this lake is ten days north-east of the 
town of Cazembe , and as that is probably more than flve days 
from Shinte, we cannot have been nearer to it than 150 miles 
Piobably this lake is the watershed between the Zambesi an^ 
the Nile, as Lake Dilolo is that between the Leeba and llasai 
But however this may be, the phenomena of the rainy season 
show that it is not necessary to assume the existence or 1 g 
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snowy monnta/ins, until wg got lelialilG information Tins, it is 
to 1)6 liopod, will 1)6 onG of tliG I'GSulfcs of tliQ iGSGarcliGS of 
Captain Bin ton in liis iiiGsent 30111 ncy 

Tb.6 oiio-mal valley formation of tlio continent, detei mined 
tlie nortliein and soutliein couise of tlie Zambesi in tlie centie, 
and also of tliat ancient river winch once flowed from the 
Linyanti basin to the Oiange iivei. It also gave diiection to 
the sonthein and noithein flow of the Kasai and the Kile We 
And that between the latitudes, say 6° and 12° S , fiom ivhich, 
in allpiobabihty, the head wateis of these iiveis diverge, there 
is a SOI t of elevated paitition in the great longitudinal valley. 
Piesnming on the coiiectness of the native infoimation, wdnch 
places the hnmidiegionto which the Nile and Zambesi piobably 
owe then oiigin, within the latitudes indicated, why docs so 
much moie lain fall theie than in the same latitudes noith of the 
equator 9 Why does Dai fur not give lise to great iiveis, like 
Londa and the countiy east of it^ The pievailiug winds in the 
ocean opposite the teiiitoij’’ pointed out aie said to be fiora the 
N -E and S -E dining a gieat jiaitof the year ; they extend their 
cniients on one side at least of the equator, quite beyond the 
middle of the continent, and even until in Angola they meet the 
sea-bieeze fiom the Atlantic If the leader lemembeis the 
explanation, given at page 83, that the comparative w'antof' 
lain on the Kalahari Deseit is caused by the mass of air losing 
its humidity as it passes up, and glides ovei tlie subtending 
iidge, and will turn to the map, he may perceive that the same 
cause IS in opeiation in an intense degiee by the mountains of 
Abyssinia to lendei the legion about Daifui still moiearid, 
and that the flanking langes mentioned, lie much nearei the 
equatoi than those which lob the Kalahaii of humidity The 
Nile, even while lunning thiough a pait of that 1 egion, receives 
leinarkably few blanches Obseiviug also that theie is no 
loiown abiupt lateial mountain-iange between 6° and 12° S, 
but that theie is an elevated paitition there, and that the 
southing and noi thing of the south-easteis and noith-easteis 
piobably cause a confluence of the two great atmospheiic cur- 
rents, he will peiceive an accumulation of humidity on the 
flanks and ciowii of the paitition, instead of, as elsewheie, 
opposite the Kalahaii and Daifm, a deposition of the atmo- 
spliencmoistuie on tbe eastern slopes of the subtending iido-es 
Ihis explanation is offered with all defeience to those who 
have made inetooiology their special study, and as a hint to 
liavellers who may have oppoitunity to examine the subiect 
moie fully I often obseived, while on a iioition of the paiti- 
tion that the an by night was geneially quite still, but as soon 
as the sun s lays began to shoot acioss the uppei strata of the 
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atmospliere in the eailj morning, a copious discharge came 
suddenly doyn fiom the accumulated clouds It ahvays re- 
minded mo of the e'rpeiiment of putting a rod into a satin ated 
soiutiou of a ceitain salt, causing instant ci3^stal]i7ation This 
too, was the penod ivhen I often obseived the gieatest amount 
of cold. 


After crossing the Noithern Lotembwa, we met a party of 
the jieople of Kangcnke, who had tieated us kindly on oui way 
to the 1101 til, and sent him a rohe of stuped calico, with an 
p\])1anation of the icason foi not letuining thiough his village 
We then vent on to the Lake Dilolo It is a fine sheet of 
water, six 01 eight miles long, and one or two hioad, and some- 
what of a triangular shape A branch pioceeds from one of the 
angles, and flouh into tlieSoiithein Lotembwa Though labour- 
ing under fever, the sight of the bine waters, and the waves 
lashing the shoie, had a most soothing influence on the mind, 
after so much of lifeless, flat, and gloomj’^ forest The heait 
}*earned for the vivid impiessions, which aie always created by 
thesiglitof the bioad expanse of the gi and old ocean That 
has life in it, but the flat unifoimities ovei which we had 
loained, made me feel as if buried alive We found Moene 
Dilolo (Loid of the Lake) a fat jolly fellow, who lamented that 
when the}'’ had no sliangeis thej'^had plenty of beei, and always 
none when thoj came He gave ua a handsome pi esent of meal 
and putiid buffalo’s flesli Meat cannot be too far gone foi 
them, as it is used only in small quantities as a sance to their 
tasteless manioc The}' weie at this time hunting antelopes, m 
oidei to send tlie skins as a tiibute to Matiamvo Grieat quanti- 
ties of fish aie cauglit m the lake, and numbeis of young 
water-fowl aie now found in the nests among the reeds 


Our progiess had always been slow, and I found that oui rate 
of tiavelling could only be five houis a day for five successive 
days On the sixth, both men and oxen showed symptoms of 
knocking up We never exceeded two and a half, or three miles 
an hour in a stiaight line, though all weie anxious to get home 
The diffeience m the 1 ate of travelling between oui selves and 
tlie slaA'e tiaders, was oui having a rather quickei step, a longer 
day’s journey, and twenty travelling days a month instead of their 
ten When one of my men became ill, but still could walk, 
otbeis j^aited his luggage among them, yet we had often to 
ston one day a-iveek, besides Sundays, simply for the sake of 
1 est. The latitude of Lake Dilolo is 11° 32' 1" S , long 22° 27 E 
June —We reached the collection of stiaggling villages 
over which Katema rules, and were thankful to see old familiar 
faces again Shakaiwala pei formed the part of a chief, by 
bunging foith abundant supplies of food in his masters name. 
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He informed us that Katema too, urns out hunting skins for 
Matiamvo. 

In diffeient parts of this country, wo remaiked that v.hen old 
fiiendswere inqimed foi, the leply was, “ Ba liola—they are 
getting hettei ’ , or if the people of a -village were inquiied for, 
the answei was, “They aie^iecoveiing,” as if sickness was 
quite a common thing. Indeed, many w ith whom we had made 
acquaintance in going noith, we now found weie m their graves. 
On the 15th, Katema came home fiom his hunting, having heaid 
of our arrival. He desiied me to rest myseK and eat abun- 
dantly, for, being a great man, I must feel tned ; and he took 
good care to give the means of doing so. All the people in these 
parts are extremely kind and libeial with their food, and 
Katema was not behindhand When he visited our encamp- 
ment, I presented him with a cloak of red baize, ornamented 
■witb gold tinsel, which cost thiitj^ shillings, according to the 
promise I had made in going to Loanda , also a cotton robe, 
both large and small beads, an non spoon, and a tin pannilcm 
contaming a quai ter of a pound of pow-der He seemed greatly 
pleased -with the liberality sho-wn, and assured me that the way 
was mine, and that no one should molest me in it, if he could 
help it We were infoimed by Shakatwala that the chief never 
used any part of a present, before making an offer of it to his 
mother, or the depaited spirit to whom he prayed Katema 
asked if I could not make a diess for him like the one I wore, 
so that he might appeal as a white man when any stranger 
visited him One of the councillors, imagining that he ought 
to second this by begging, Katema checked him bj>- saying, 
“Whatever strangers give, be it little or much, I always le- 
ceive it -with thankfulness, and never trouble them for more.” 
On departing, he mounted on the shoulders of his spokesman, 
as the most dignified mode of retiring The spokesman being a 
slender man, and the chief six feet high, and stout in piopor- 
tion, theie would have been a breakdown, had he not been ac- 
customed to- it We were very much pleased -with Katema, 
and next day he presented us with a cow, that we might enjoy 
the abundant supplies of meal he had given with good animal food. 
He then departed for the hunting-ground, aftei assuring me that 
the town and everything in it were mine, and that his factotum, 
Shakatwala, would remain and attend to eveiy want, and also 
conduct us to the Leeba 

On attempting to slaughter the cow Katema had given we 
found the heid as wild as buffaloes , and one of my men havin*^ 
only wounded it, they fied many miles into the forest, and were 
with gi eat difficulty brought back Even the herdsman was afi aid 
to go near them. The majoiity of them were white, and they 
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were all beautiful auiinals After huuting it for two dayg, it was 
desiiatched at last by another ball. Here we saw a flocJc of mok- 
daws, a rare sight m Londa, busy with the grubs m the valley, 
wiiicli are eaten by the people too 

Leaving Katema’s town on tlie 19fcb, and proceeding fom miles 
to the eastwaid, we forded the southein hianch of Lake Lilolo 
We found it a mile and a quartei bioad, and as it flows into the 
Lotembwa, the lake would seem to be a diam of the suiroundunr 
flats, and to partake of the character of a fountain. The ford was 
waist-deop, and very difficult, from the masses of ai um and rushes 
through which we waded Going to the eastward about throa 
miles, we came to the Southern Lotembwa itself, lunning in a 
valley two miles broad. It is here eighty or ninety yaids wide, 
and contains numerous islands covered with dense sylvan vege- 
tation. In the ramy season the valley is flooded, and as the watei s 
dry up, gieat multitudes of fish are caught This happens very 
extensively over the country, and fishing -weirs aie met with 
everywhere. A species of small fish, about the size of a minnow, 

IS caught in bagfuls, and dried in the sun The taste is a pungent 
aromatic bitter, and it was partaken of fieely by my people, 
although they had never met with it before. On many of the 
paths which had been flooded, a nasty sort of slime of decayed 
vegetable matter is left behind, and much sicJiness prevails 
dm mg the drying up of the water Yie did not find our friend 
Mozirffiwa at Ins pleasant home on the Lokaloeje , his wife was 
dead, and he had removed elsewhere He followed us some dis- 
tance, but our reappearance seemed to stir up Ins soiiows We 
found the pontoon at the village in which we left li It had been 
carefully preserved , but a mouse had eaten a hole in it, and ren- 
dered it useless 

We traveised the extended plain on the noith bank of the 
Leeba, and crossed this river a little farther on at Kanyonke’s 
village, which is about twenty miles west of the Pen hills, our 
former ford. The first stage beyond the Leeba, was at the iivulet 
Loambo, by the village of Ghebende, nephew of Shznte , and next 
day, we met Ghebende himself, retaining fiom the funeral of 
Samoana, his father He was thm and haggai d-looking, compared 
to what he had been before, the probable effect of the oigies in 
which he had been engaged Pitsane and Mohorisi, having con- 
cocted the project of a Makololo village on the banks of the Leeba, 
as an appioacli to the white man’s market, spoke to Ghebende, 
as an influential man, on the subject, but he cautiously avoiaea 
expressing an opinion The idea which had sprung up m tiaeir 
own minds of an establishment somewheie near the confluence oi 
the Leeba and Leeambye, commended itself to my 
at the time, as a geographically suitable point for civilmation and 
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commerce The right bank of the Leeba there, is never flooded , 
and from that point theie is communication by means of canoes 
to the conntiy of the Kanyilca, and also to Cazcmbc and beyond, 
with but one oi two laige waterfalls between Tlicio is no 
obstiuction down to the Baiotse valley, and there is probably 
canoe navigation down the Kafue or Baslnikuloinpom’ei, thougli 
it is reported to contain many cataracts It flows thiough a fci- 
tile countiy, w^ell peopled with Bamasasa, who cultivate the 
native produce largely 

As this was the middle of winter, it may be mentioned that the 
tempeiature of the water in the morning w’as 47°, and that of the 
air 50°, which, being loaded with moistuic, was veiy cold to the 
feelings Yet the sun was vei y hot b}^^ daj’’, and the tempei atm e in 
the coolest shade fiom 88° to 90° , in the evenings fi ora 7G° to 78°. 

Before reaching the to^vn of Shinte, we passed thiough many 
large villages of the Balobale, w’’ho have fled from the chief 
Kangenke The Mainbaii from Bihe come constantly to him for 
tiade , and as he sells his peojile, great numbers of them escape 
to Shinte and Katema, who lefuse to give them up 
We reached our fiiend Shinte, and received a hearty w^elcome 
from this friendly old man, and abundant piovisions of the best 
he had On hearing the report of the puiney given by m}' 
companions, and leceiving a piece of cotton cloth about twm yards 
square, he said, “ These Mambai i cheat us b}^ bi inging little pieces 
only ' but the next time you pass I shall send men woth you, to 
trade for me in Loanda ” When I explained the use made of the 
slaves he sold, and that he was just destroying his own tiibe bj’’ 
selling his people, and enlarging that of the Mambai i foi the sake 
of these small pieces of cloth, it seemed to him quite a new idea 
He entered into a long detail of his troubles with Masiko, w'^ho 
had prevented him from cultivating that friendship with the 
Makololo which I had mculcated, and had even plundered the 
raessengeis he had sent wnth Kolimbota to the Barotse valley 
Shinte was particularly anxious to explain, that Kohmbota had 
remained after my departure of his o^vn accord, and that he had 
the quarrels of the country without being invited , 
that in attempting to capture one of the children of a Balobale 
man, who had offended the Balonda by taking honey from a hive 
w'hich did not belong to him, Xolimbota had got wounded by a 
shot in the thigh , but that he had cured the wound, given him 
a wife, and sent a present of cloth to Sekeletu, with a full account 
of the whole affair From the statement of Shinte, w^e found that 
Kolimbota had learned, befoie we left his town, that the way we 
intended to take was so dangerous, that it would be better for him 
to leave us to our fate , and as he had taken one of our canoes 
w'^ith him, it seemed evident that he did not expect us to return. 
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pinte, however, sent a lecommendation to his sister, Kyamoaua, 
to furnish as many canoes as we should need for our descent of 
tne Jjeeba and Leeambye 

As I had been desirous of introducing some of the fiuit-tiees 
of Angola, both for my own sake and that of the inhabitants, we 
had cai ried a pot containing a little plantation of orange, cashew 
trees, custaid-apple trees {anona\ and a %-tiee, with coffee, 
aia9as {Ai acapomifcra), and papaws {Carica jyajmija) Peaiing 
that, if we took them fiuther south at piesent, they might be 
killed by the cold, we planted them out in an enclosuie of one of 
Shmte’s piincipal men, and, at bis request, promised to give 
Shmte a share when grown They loiow the value of fruits, but 
at present have none except wild ones A wild fi uit we frequently 
met with in Londa is eatable, and when boiled yields a large quan- 
tity of oil, which IS much used in anointing both head and body 
He eageily accepted some of the seeds of thepalm-oil tree {Elects 
Guineensis), when told that this would pioduce oil in much 
greater quantity than their native tree, which is not a palm 
There are very few palm-tiees in this country, but near Bango 
we saw a few of a peculiar palm, the ends of the leaf-stalks of 
which remain attached to the tiunk, giving it a tiiangular shape 
-It is pleasant to obseive that all the tribes in Oential Afiica 
are fond of agriculture My men had collected quantities of 
seeds in Angola, and now distiibuted them amongst their fiiends 
Some even carried onions, garlic, and biid's-eye pepper, growing 
m pannikins The courts of the Balonda, planted with tobacco, 
sugar-cane, and plants used as lelishes, led me to the belief, that 
care would be taken of my little nuiseiy 

The thermometer early m the mornings langed horn 42° to 
52°, at noon 94° to 96°, and in the evening about 70°. It was 
placed in the shade of my tent, which was pitched imdei the 
thickest tree we could find The sensation of cold, after the heat 
of the day, was very keen The Balonda at tins season never 
leave their fires till nine or ten in the morning As the cold was 
so great here, it was probablj'^ fiosty at Linyanti, I therefoie 
feared to expose my young tiees theie The latitude of Shmte’s 
town is 12° 37' 85" S , longitude 22° 4/^ E 
'We remained with Shmte till the 6th of July, he being unwill- 
ing to allow us to depait bcfoie heaiing m a formal manner, m 
the presence of his greatest councillor Chebende, a message from 
Limboa, the brother of Masiko When Masiko fled from the 
Makololo countiy, in consequence of a dislike of being in a state 
of subjection to Sebituane, he came into the tenitoij’’ of olimto, 
who received him kindly, and sent ordeis to all the villages in 
his vicinity to supply him with food Limboa fled in a ues 
direction with a number of peojile, and also became acliiei. iiis 
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count) y wus somotiincs called. NycnlcOj tut ty tlie Maintari and 
native Portuguese tiaders “ Mboela tlio place wlieio tliey 
“ turned again,” or back. As one of tbe fruits of polygamy the 
childien of difierent mothers are always in a state of vaiiance. 
Each son endeavours to gam the ascendancy, by enticing away 
the followers of the otheis. The mother of Limboa being of a 
high family, he felt aggrieved, because the situation chosen by 
Masiko was better than his Masiko lived at a convenient dis- 
tance from the Saloisho hills, where there is abundance of iron- 
ore, with which the inhabitants manufactui'o hoes, knives, etc 
They aie also skilful in making wooden vessels. Limboa felt 
annoyed because he was obliged to apply for these articles through 
his brother, whom he regaided as his inferior, and accoidingly 
lesolved to come into the same distiict As this was looked upon 
as an assertion of supeiioiity, which Masiko would resist, it was 
viitually a declaration of war Both Masiko and Shmte pleaded 
my injunction to live in peace and friendship, but Limboa, con- 
fident of success, now sent the message which I was about to 
hear — “ That he, too, highly approved of the ‘ word ’ I had given, 
but would only for once transgress a little, and live at peace for 
ever afterwards ” He now desired the aid of Shmte to subdue 
his brother Messengeis came fiom Masiko at the same time, 
desiimg assistance to repel him Shmte felt inclined to aid 
Limboa, but, as he had advised them both to wait till I camo» 
I now urged him to let the quarrel aloue, and he took my 
advice 

We parted on the best possible terme with our friend Shinte, 
and proceeded by our former path to the village of his sister 
Nyamoana, who is now a widow. She received us with much 
apparent feeling, and said, “ We had lemoved from our former 
abode to the place where you found us, and had no idea then that 
it was the spot where my husband was to die ” She had come 
to the river Lofuje, as they never remain m a place where death 
has once visited them We received the loan of five small 
canoes fiom her, and also one of those we had left here before, to 
proceed down the Leeba After viewing the Coanza at Massan- 
gano, I thought the Leeba at least a third larger, and upwards of 
two hundred yaids wide We saw evidence of its rise during 
its last flood having been upwards of forty feet in peipendiculai 
height , but this is probably more than usual, as the amount of 
ram was above the average. My companions purchased also a 
number of canoes from the Balonda These are very small and 
can carry only two persons They are made quite thin and light, 
and as sharp as racing-skiffs, because they are used in hunting 
animals in the watei The price paid, was a string of beads 
equal to the length of the canoe. We advised them to brmg 



THE LEEBA 

co^L^OKOltngo.'''' S™ 

111 (^nscenciing the Lecba v^q saw many lieids of wild animals 

ioirth^,,! c 9 tK»a), one magnificent ante! 

nJw,t ! f i-inUhjje ni<jn), and two fine lions The 
Son n,f.; "ell supplied with guns, and will 

fntf . 4 1 S™“' ™e “f * 1 “® ullages we weie 

©nti Gated to attack some buffaloes, Mliich giazed in the gardens 

every night, and dosho^cd the manioc. As we bad had no 
bumgss m shooting at tlie game we had seen, and we all longed 
to bare a meal of meat mo followed the footpiints of a numbei 
o_ old bulls They showed a gieat amount of cunning, by select- 
ing the densest jiarts of \oi3’ closel5’--planted foiests, to stand or 
recline in dming tlie da}’. We came within six yaids of them 
several times befoio ire kneiv that they weie so neai We only 
hcaid them insli airay among the clashing bianche.s, catching 
only a glirap‘?e of them. It was somewhat exciting to feel, as 
we trod on the diy leaves vith stealthy steps, that, for anything 
we knew, we might next moment be charged by one of the most 
dangei ous beasts of tlie forest We threaded out their doublings 
for Iiouns, diawn on by a keen craving foi animal food, as we 
had been entiiely without salt for upwards of two months, hut 
novel could get a shot 

In passing along the side of vmter everywheie except in 
Londa, gieen fiogs spring out at your feet, and light in the 
watei, as if taking a “header”, and on the Leeamhye and Chobe 
wo have great numbeis of small green fiogs {Rana fasciata, 
Boic), Mdiich light on blades of giass with remarkable precision , 
but on coming along the Leeba, I was struclc by the sight of a 
light gieen toad about an inch long The leaf might be neaily 
perpendicular, but it stuck to it like a fly It vms of the same 
Size as the Brachymerus hi-fasaatus (Smith), ^ which I saw only 


* The discovery of this last species is thus mentioned by that accomplished 
natuinhst, Dr Smith “ On the banks of the Limpopo nver, close to the tropic 
of Capricorn, a massive tree nas cut down to obtain wood to repair a waggon 
The workman, while sawing the tinnk longitudinally nearly along its centie, 
remarked, on reaching a certain point, * It is hollow, and will not answer the 
purpose for which it is wanted ’ He peisevered, however, and wmen a division 
into equal halves was effected, it was discovered that the saw in its course ntm 
crossed a laige hole in which weie five specimens of the species just described, 
each about an inch in length Every eveition was made to discover a means of 
communication hetnecn the ovternal air and the cavity, but without success 
E\ eiy part of the latter w as probed with the utmost care, and water w m kept in 
each half for a considerable time, wuthout any passing into the wood Ihe inner 
Bnrfacc of the cavity was black, as it charred, and so was likewise the a join ff 
wood for half an inch fiom the cavity The tiee, at the part vvbere 
existed, was 19 inches in diameter, the length of the hunk was 18 teet 
which was ohseived at the time, I regret te say does not manitraic 

iVhen the Batrachia above mentioned weie discovered, they app 
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foi animal food at tlic ‘ ime tnae. b.if, 1 1\ t u n L t in." >‘< . r .*U' 
punction, ^\ceal^<'‘d him t-M-nd Itmdi); >v ' o a' Xeii* < 
Having (le"} atehod a me- > eo* t<'‘ »<'ir old fi i >’.d M -fe * b > v, n 
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lib, with libcial pif.sent-i of b<al, ‘^he B’lng unable ij lra\<l in 
consequence of a burn on the fo>t Snnbsn^i U' a d‘"*''jb I 
account of the polifloal atTaif^fd the f’"untr, , ami of jvfibnd ft i *1 
evil doing'’, and next niouiing p'lfojnied the cen iirua i 4 p i 
“ Jtasende,” for comcnling enu fiiemlship It m ac'aetmph'^le I 
thus — The hands of the jiaities aio loaicd (in this <%V'e Bit'* U’o 
and Sambaiuavcie the parties cnoagcl; . Mnall inci lou'- .1*0 
made on the clnsjted liands , on the pit'* of the stoumeli id earls . 
and on the light chcehs and foiehcad'- A small quannu of 
blood IS taken off fiom tbese points in b-itli paifus by meins of 
a stalk of glass Tiio blood fiom one jicisnn is put into one jfot 
of beer, and that of the second into anolhei ; oech tlien dunks 
the other’s blood, and they aio sujqiosed in beenme }iprpctual 
fi lends or lelations During the dunking of the 1*30 r, •'Omo "f 
the iiaity continue healing the ground uith shoi 1 club'^, and 
utter sentences b}’’ way of ratify ing the ticaty The men l>c- 
longing to each, then finish the heei. The piinctpals in the 
peiformance of “/iToscncff” are heucefoitli considered blood- 
lelations, and are bound to disclose to each othei anj* imj^ending 
evil. If Sekeletu should resolve to attack the Dalonda, Bitsane 
would be under obligation to give Sarabanza valuing lo escape, 
and so on the other side They now iiresented each oilier with 
the most valuable piesents they had to bestow. Sainbanza 

"bnbtliG influence of a warm snn to ivlncli they were sutjcckfl, soon ininirtecl lo 
them a moderate degree of vigour Jn a fen hours from the kmc they ’i-ero 
liberated, the,y -were tolerably active, and able tomoio from place to place 
apparently vritb great ease i- f 
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walked off til Pitsaae’s suit of greon-baize faced with led 

daiA supplies of food, obtained two shells similar to that I had 
received from Shinte 


On ono occasion I became blood-i elation to a 5'’0iing woman by 
accmenr. feho had a laige cai tilaginous tumour between the 
ijones of the fore-aiin, wdnch, as it giadually enlarged, so dis- 
tended the muscles as to 1 endei her unable to woik. She applied 
to me to excise it I leqnesled her to bring her husband, if he 
wore willing to have the opeiation peiformed, and, w^hile re- 
moving the tumour, one of the small aiteiies squiited some 
blood into my eye She lemaiked, when I was wiping the 
blood out of if., “ You w'eie a friend befoie, now you are a blood- 
1 elation j and when vou iiass this way, always send me word, 
that I may cook fond foi you ” In ci eating these fiiendships, 
mv men had the full intention of letuimug, each one had his 
Molekaiie {fiiciid) in every village of the fiiendly Balonda 
kfohoiisi even inaiiiod a wife in the town of Katema, and 
Pit sane took anothei in the lowm of Shinte These alliances 


wcie looked upon wuth gieat favour by the Balonda chiefs, as 
seeming the goodwill of tJie klakololo. 

In 01 del that the social condition of the tubes may be undei- 
fctood b}' the icadci, 1 shall mention that, while waiting for 
Sainban/,i, a paity of Baiotso came from Nyenko, the formei 
lesidence of I^unboa, who had lately crossed the Leeba on his 
way towmids Blasiko The head-man of this party had brought 
Limboa’s son to his father, because the Baiotse at Nyenko had, 
since tlie dopailuie of Liinboa, elected Nananko, another son of 
San till u, in his stead, and our visitor, to whom the boy had 
been in trusted as a guaidian, thinking him to he in dangei, fled 
With him to his father The Baiotse, whom Limboa had left 
behind at Nyenko, on proceeding to elect Nananlco, said, “No, 
it is quite too much for Limboa to rule over two places ” I 
would have gone to visit Limboa and Masiko too, in ordei to 
pievent liostilities, but the state of my ox would not allow it. I 
theiefoie sent a message to Limboa by some of his men, pro- 
testing against wai with his brothei, and giving him formal 
notice that the path up tlie Leeba had been given to us by the 
Balonda, the owmeis of the country, and that no attempt must 
evei be made to obstiiict free inteicouise 

On leaving this place we weie deseited by one of oui party, 
Mboenga, an Ambon da man, who had accompanied iis all the 
way to Loaiida and back His fathei was living with Masiko, 
and it was natuial foi him to wish to ,]om his own family again 
Me went off honestly, with the exception of taking a tine 
“tail” skin given me by Nyamoana, but he left a parcel 01 
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cuu-flints wlijcli lie lififl Ciin 10(1 foi ino ull tlit fioin 
Ixianda. I icgicttecl pai (mg with linn thus, and m nt, nntioo to 
him that ho need not liave urn aA\a}, and il he isln d fo oomn 
to Sekeletii again, ho ^^onld he \\clcoinf‘ We Mih'-^'qnrntly 
met a largo paity of Baiolso flcf^ing in (lie viino dinotion, hut 
when I repiesentcd to them that theio ^^as a ]irob.ihih<y of 
their being bold as bla^cs in Loiida, and none in (he ooniiiiy of 
Sokeletu, they concluded to ictiiin 'J’hc i:ne\anfc uhieh the 
Baiotse most feel, is being obliged to luc Auth Sflvfdetu at 
Lmyanti, wheie tlicie is neithci fish nor fowl, iioi any othm 
kin(i of food, ef[ual m quantity to what tlio} enjoj in their own 
fat valley, 

A shoit distance below the confluence of the Jjccba and Jj^e- 
ambye, we met a nuinbei of huiitcib belonging to the 
called Mambowc, who live undoi ]\rasiko Tliev had di i»*d lie ih 
of hippopotami, butlaloes, and .vlligatoi ^ Thev ’'talk the 
animals by using the stiatagom of a cap made of (lie ‘,kjn of a 
leche’s oi poku’s head, having the hoi ns still att.udicd, and 
another made so as to lepiesent the njiper vhiic jiait of the 
ciane called jabnu {Mycteiu Sencrjalamh), vitli its long neck 
and beak above With these on, they ciaw 1 thiough the gia'^s , 
they can easily put up then heads so fai as to see then piey 
without being recognised until they aie vithiii bowshot They 
piesented me with tliiee fine watci -tin ties, ^ one of v Inch, when 
cooked, had upwards of foity eggs in its body The shell of the 
egg is flexible, and it is of the Sdine size at botli end's, hke those 
of the alligator The flesh, and especiallj^ the livei , is excellent. 
The hunteis infoimed us, that when the message inculcating 
peace among the tubes came to Masiko, the common peojile 
were so glad at the prospect of “binding up the speais,’' that 
they ran to the iiver, and bathed and plunged in it foi py 
This party had been sent by Masiko to the Makololo for aid to 
repel their enemy, but, afiaid to go thitliei, had spent the time 
in huntmg. They have a diead of the Makololo, and hence the 
py they expressed when peace was pioclaiined The Mainbowe 
hunters were much alaimed until my name vas mentioned 
They then joined our paity, and on the following day discovered 
a hippopotamus deaii, which they had ineviously woimded 
This was the flist feast of flesh ray men had enjoj’^ed, for, though 
the game was wondei fully abundant, I had quite got out of the 
way of shooting, and missed peipetually. Once I went with the 
determination of getting so close that I should not miss a zebia 


^ It is prolialily a speciPs allied to the Sto notlm us sinuaUis of Dr Smith as 
It has no disagreeable smell I'his variety annually leaies the ivater with’ so 
much regularity for the deposit of its eggs, that the natives decide on the tu^e 
of sowing their seed hy its appearance ® 
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We went along one of the blanches that stretch out fiom the 
iver, in a small canoe, and two men, stooping down as low as 
could, paddled it slowly along to an open space near to a 
or zebias and pokus Peeiing over the edge of the canoe, 
me open space seemed like a patch of wet giound, such as is 
oiten seen on the banks of a iiver, made smooth as the resting- 
place of alligatois. When we came within a few yaids of it, 
we found by the precipitate plunging of the leptile, that this 
was a large alligator itself. Although I had been most caieful 
to appioach near enough, I unfortunately only bioke the hind 
leg of a zebia My two men puisued it, but the loss of a hind 
leg does not prevent this animal from a gallop As I wallced 
slowl}’’ after the men on an extensive plain covered with a gieat 
Cl op of glass, which was laid by its own weight, I obseived 
that a solitaiy bulFalo, distuibed by otheis of my own paity, 
was coming to me at a gallop I glanced aiound, but the only 
tiee on the plain was a hundred yaids off, and theie was no 
escape elsewheie I theiefoie cocked my iille, with the mten- 
tion of giving him a steady shot in the foiehead, when he 
should come within thiee 01 four yaids of me The thought 
flashed across my mind, “What if your gun misses &e^” I 
placed it to my shoulder as he came on at full speed, and tliat 
is tremendous, though geneially he is a lumberiug-lookiug 
animal in his paces A small bush, and bunch of glass fifteen 
yaids off, made him sweive a little, and exposed his shouldei 
I just heaid the ball crack there, as I fell flat on my face The 
pain must have made him 1 enounce his puipose, foi he bounded 
close past me on to the water, wheie he was found dead In 
expressing my thankfulness to God among my men, they weie 
much offended with themselves foi not being 2nesent to shield 
me fiom this danger The tiee near me was a camel- thoin, and 
lemiudedme that we had come back to the land of thorns again, 


they 

held 


for the country we had left is one of eveigieeus 

July ' 9 Jth — We leached the town of Libonta, and voie ic- 
ceived with demon stiations of joy such as I had nevoi witne'Jsed 
befoie The women came foith to meet us, making their cuiious 
dancing gestuies and loud lulliloos Some earned a mat and 
siick, in imitation of a speai and shield Othcis rushed forvaid 
and kissed the hands and cheeks of the diffcientjieisons of then 
acquaintance among us, raising such a dust that it was quite a 
lelief to get to the men, assembled and sitting vith jnojfei 
Afiican decoium in the kotla AVe veie Inolced upon as 
iiseu fiom the dead, for the most skilful of then di\moi* had 
jDionounced us to have iieiished long ago Aftei manyexpies- 
sions of joy at meeting, I aiose, and, tlianking them, 
the causes of om long dcLij'', but left the icpoit to bo maae ly 
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ilvcii own count 1 \inon. Funncily I h,'*! t>. tin i l»i< t * ‘-U’U 

now 1 ^^ould lo!UG the hmk of q>. iKiim to tb ?n, IV' tin ii 
delivoicd ri h\)cccli of tijtwnidH of »n honi m h no*!', / *1 104 
Jii'dily flaltoiin" picfnio of tho vfiolo ,1 >'ui f}, of she Lio ]♦ * . 
of*^tho white men in "oncinl and “f ?4i. (t i.'ilotunr. 

Ho concluded h}* ‘'.nint^ tliat I lied d‘>i '0 nui lof ’hn,, tl/'n 
they expected . tlmt T luid not only o} * ’K 1 up n p-th f r Vt^ ih 
to the othci nlnto nK'iij hut <oi>t ihnh d .ill it,, i h^ f ^ ? h.np un: 
loute The oldc'jt man piO'ont 10 nsd an* *,**' I ths' ‘j-i n? 
and, among other things, nllndid to flu* dn'm I I hi* ut 
Makolnlo for cngatcing in nviiaudiTO'' r^j-lsinn 
Lechnlatcho and tScbolaimdcv ai.v, (d v, hudt \%e had h< u 1 fr m 
the fhbt poi.sons mot, and v. Inch mv c..nip tusom. 
eneigoticall}'' denounced as “iimshue hoU,” chtn«Iv h'd Ht» 
cuticaicd mo lud to lose ho.ut,\jut U* icpi tv*' S'fhd'tu ■ « n.y 
child Anothoi old m.ui followtd wdh ti.o i smo rtdt» <?o , 


The following day ne Ob '- 01 \od as oui tlmiiK-ghin''' foth-l f*'r 
His goodness in bi mging us all b.u Ic lu .'-if»ay tn am fin ads 
My men decked tbcmsc'h OS out in tlunr U-st , mui 1 ftuoid that, 
although then goods woio hiiislud, the;, had in inagf 1 ta « im? 
suits of Euiopoan clothing, uhidi, being bite, m if h tho*r i«d 
caps, ga\o them latbei a daslnng a})j>« ai.uioo. 'I’lioy tri«*l to 
nalk like the .soldieis they had seen m JjO.nida, and calioi 
tliemsohes my “ bia\cs ” (batlahani). I")!!! mg tlio soiviio liiov 
all sat with their guns o\ei thmi shonldois, and eKcHtd the 
unbounded admiiation of the Atomcii and ( hildion 3 .iddi* *,'» d 


them all on the goodness of God in pieseiMug us fioiu all the 
dangeib of sliaiige lubes and di^-ease AVo had a sinnlai sei- 
vice in the aftciiioon The men ga\c us two imo o\tui bn 
slauglitei, and the w*omen &u]i])licd us abundantly with milk, 
meal, and butloi It A\as all quite gi«itnitous, and I felt 
ashamed that I could make no icturn Mv meu oKplamcd the 
total expendituio of oui means, and tho Lihontc^-e amsweiod 
gracefully, “ It does not inaltoi , you luue opened jiath bu us^ 
and ive shall have sleep” Stiangeis came (locking fmu a 
distance, and seldom emptj -handed Tlicu pieseuts I distil- 
buted amongst my men 

Our piogiess dowm tho Barol^e valley w'as just like this 
Bveiy village gave us an ox, and sometimes tw*o. The people 
■weie wmndeifully kind I felt, and still feel, most deeply 
giateful, and tiled to benefit them in the only Aiay I could, 
by impaiting the knowledge of that Savioiu wdio can comfoit 
and supply them lu the tune of need, and my piayci is that 
He may send His good Spiiit to insti uct them and lead \hem 
into His kingdom Even now, I eainestly long to letmu and 
make some recompense to them foi then kindness. In passing 
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them on our way to the north, their libeiality might have been 
supposed to be influenced by the hope of lepayment on our 
return, for the white man’s land is imagined to be the souice of 
every ornament they piize most But though wo set out fiom 
Loanda with a con sidei able quantity of goods, hoping both to 
pay our way thi ough the stingy Ohiboque and to make pieseuts 
to the kind Balonda, and still moie generous Makololo, the many 
delays caused by sickness made us expend all my stock and all 
the goods my men piocured by their own laboiii at Loanda, and 
we »re turned to the Makololo as poor as when we set out Yet 
no distrust was shown, and my poveity did not lessen my in- 
fluence They saw that I had been exei ting myself for their 
benefit alone, and even my men lemaiked, “Though we letuin 
as poor as we went, we have not gone m vain ” They began 
immediately to collect tusks of hippopotami and other ivoiy foi 
a second journey. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Colony of buds called Lmlvololo— The village of Chiilano— Miudei of 
Mpololo’s daughtei— Execution of muideiei and Ins vife-AIy 
companions find til al then vues have mained olhei husbands— 
Sunday— A paity fioin Masiko— Fieedom of speech— Canoe stiiick 
hy a hippopotamus — Gon3'e — Appeaiance of tiee^ at tlio end of 
ivintei—Muiky atmospheie—Sui prising amount of oiganic life— 
Hornets — The packages forwaided by Mi klofiat — Makololo sus- 
liicions and leply to the Matabelc vho bi ought them— Convo}' the 
goods to an island and build a hut ovei them — Ascertain that Sii 
B Muichison had lecognised the tiue foim of Afiican continent — 
Aiiival at Linyanti — A giand pioho — Shi end inquiry’’ — Sekeletu 
in Ills unifoim — A trading party sent to Loanda vith ivorj' — Mr. 
GabiiePs kindness to them — Difficulties in tiading — Ti\o Makololo 
forays during our absence— Bepoit of the couiitiy to the NE — 
Death of influential men— The Makololo desiie to be nearer the 
maiket— Opinions upon a change of lesidence— Climate of Barotse 
valley — Diseases — Author’s feveis not a fair ciiterion in the 
mattei — The interior an inviting field for the philanthropist — 
Consultations about a path to the east coast— Decide on descend- 
ing noith bank of Zambesi — Wait for the rainj’’ season — Native 
way of spending time duiing period of greatest heat — Favourable 
opening tor missionaiy enterpiise — Ben Habib vishes to marry — 
A maiden’s choice — Sekeletu’s hospitality — Sulphuretted hj^’drogen 
and malaria — Conveisations with Makololo — Their moral chaiac- 
ter and conduct — Sekeletu wishes to purchase a sugar-mill, etc — 
The donkeys— Influence among the natives — “Food fit for a 
chief ” — Parting words of Mamiie — Motibe’s excuses. 

On the 31st of July we jDarted with our kind Libonta fi lends 
We planted some of our palm-tiee seeds in diffeient villages of 
this valley They began to spiout even while we were theie, 
but, unfoi tunately, thej’’ weie always destioj’^ed by the mice 
which swaim in eveiy hut 

At Chitlane’s village we collected the young of a colony of 
the linkololo {Anastomus lamalhgerus), a black, long-legged 
bud, somewhat largei than a ciow, which lives on shellfish 
{Amjndlaria), and bieeds in society at ceitain localities among 
the reeds These places are well known, as they continue there 
from year to year, and belong to the chiefs, who at pai ticular 
times of the year gather most of the young The pioduce of 
this “ harvest,” as they call it, which was ' presented to me was 
a hundred and seventy-five unfledged buds. They had ’been 
rathei late in collecting them, in consequence of waiting for the 
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reception, we met witL eveiywlieie , but a source of annoyance 
was found wlieie it was not expected. Man}’- of tlioii wives liad 
maiiied other men dining oui two yeais’ ab'?ence lilashanana’g 
wife, who had home him two childien, uas among tlie lunnboi. 
He wished to aiipeai not to feel it much, saMiig, “AVhy, wives 
aie as plentiful as glass, and I can get auollier slio may go ’ ; 
but he would add, “ If I had that fellow, I ould open his curs 
for him ” As most of them had moie wives than one, I liicd to 
console them by saying that they had still moie tlian I had, and 
that they had enough yet, but they felt the reflection to bo 
galling, that while they 'weie toiling, another had been clovouiing 
their coin Some of their mves came with veiy young infants 
m their aims This excited no discontent , and foi some, I had 
to speak to the chief, to order the men, who liad maiiied tho 
only wives some of my companions ever had, to lestoie them 
Sunday, August Wi — A laige audience listened most atten- 
tively to my morning address Smely some vill lein ember the 
ideas conveyed, and pi ay to our meiciful Rather, who would 
never have thought of Him but for this ^ isit The invai lably 
kind and lespectful treatment I have received fiom these, and 
many other heathen tubes in this central countiy, together with 
the attentive observations of many j’-eais, have led me to the 
belief that, if one exerts himself for then good, he will never be 
ill treated There may be opposition to his doctrine, but none 
to- the man himself 

While still at Naliele, a pait}’- which had been sent after me 
by Masiko arrived He was much disappointed, because I had 
not visited him They brought an elephant’s tusk, two cala- 
bashes of honey, two baskets of maize, and one of gi ound-nuts, 
as a present hlasiko wished to say that he had followed the 
injunction which I had given, as the will of God, and lived in 
peace until his brother Limboa came, captured his women as 
they went to their gardens, and then appeared befoie his stock- 
ade Masdvo offered to lead his men out; but they ob]ected, 
saymg, “Let us servants be killed; you must not be slam ’’ 
Those who said this were young Barotse, who had been dulled 
to fighting by Sebituane, and used shields of ox-hide They 
beat off the party of Limboa, ten being wounded, and ten slain 
m the engagement Limboa subsequently sent three slaves, as 
a self-imposed fine to Masiko for attacking him I succeeded in 
getting the Makololo to tieat the messengers of Masiko well 
though, as they regarded them as rebels, it was somewhat 
agamst the grain at first to speak civilly to them 

Mpololo, attempting to justify an opposite line of conduct, 
told me how they had fled from Sebituane, even thoiio-h he had 
given them numbeis of cattle after then subjection by his aims 
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sikI U'n’5 sm pi 3‘’'f’d to fiiul that. I was disposed to think 

rivt>< of them for Jiaviii" asseiied their independence, 

at fin* 1 o='h nf nulk. For fins food, all who have been acciis- 
lound fu it finin inf 'T iov in Afiica, have an ovccssive longing. 
I poinifi] out Ijov, i}.( y imjzlif bo mnfiiall}' beneficial to each 
oiIki In Dn CA<-hantro of tanoos and cafilo 

Thcio are mj} o]d Paiofbo living heic, who weie the 
ofini|i ‘iHoiis <if tljo old 1 liief vSantnin. These men, piotected by 
tijoir acrOj voro \i*iv fiio in their comments on the “upstart” 
Mafololo, One of them, foi iinfancc, inlciinpted my conveisa- 
ti'os one da’’* ’’^lih '■ 'ine Jifakololo gentlemen, Avitli the advice 
** pr f to b* In VO them, for the*}’ veic only a set of thieves , 
BU'l d \xas talirn in rpiile a gond-naiiiied wa}'^ It is remaik- 
ablo I ha? none of the anncnls heie liad any tiadition of an 
flirt h<|nuive having ocom ird in this logion Then quick peicep- 
thm of (%'onLs icoogni‘'.d)lo by the senses, and 1 eteiitiveness of 
memmy, lender d piobablc, that no peiccptiblc movement 0 
the caiih has takrn place between 7° and 27 ° S m the ^ntie 
of the continent, dming the last Ivo centniies at least lei 
IS no uipv.iance of leccnt fiaclnie 01 disinibance of 
seen in the cential conrdiy, except the falls of Gonye 
time any tNidoine, or tindilion of huiricaues 

I left'^FTclielc on the J 3 th of August, and when Proceeding 
along the shme at inid-day, a hipiiopotamns 
with her foichead, Idling one half of d quite out , 

no a. nrnilv to oustnin it Tl.e foice of the butt sbe gave 
tilted .Masllauana out into tlie iivei , the rest 
the shoic, y hicli vas only about ten yaids 0 f ‘ 

I saw her come to the suiface a shoit way 0 , ^ 

ca„oo, n, ,f to Peo if sho l.ad do..o mocl. “/“nJ 

female, whose young one iiad been speaiec ’ ,g 

damage was done, except g™, ts taken to coast 

unusual an occurience, when the prec 

along the sho.e, that »y Ld 

ft-= “;.eAh: 

On leaching Gonye, a® ggPeet- 

Sr fof thl^S^d^ m l The^ 10^ of G»ye twe 

reddish giey sandstone, nearly hoi 1 ‘ , ,1 iDsect m dif- 

madtepores, the holes showing ® v,een impregnated with 

ferent dueitions IThe rock itself teen impreg 

non, and that hardened, forms ®h.s country 

appeaiance common to many of the i , ypg trees which 
August 22nd -This is the end of winter 
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line the hanks begin to hud and blossom, and theie is some 
show of the influence of the new sap, winch will soon end in 
buds that push off the old foliage hy assuming a very blight 
orange colour. This orange is so blight that I mistook it for 
masses of yellow blossom. There is eveiy variety of shade in 
the leaves, j’-ellow, purple, copper, liver-colour, and even inky 
black 

Having got the loan of other canoes fiom lilpololo, and thiee 
oxen as piovision foi the way, which made the numbei we had 
been iiresented with in the Baiotse valley amount to thnteen, 
we pioceeded down the rivei tov/aids Sesheke, and weie as 
much struck as formerly with the noble iiver. The whole 
scenery is lovel}^, though the atmospheie is murky in conse- 
quence of the continuance of the smoky tinge of winter 

This peculiar tinge of the atmospheie was obseived every 
wintei at Kolobeng, but it was not so obseivable in Londa as 
in the south, though I had always considered that it was owing 
to the extensive burnings of the grass, in which hundreds of 
miles of pasturage are annuallj'^ consumed. As the quantity 
burnt m the north is very much greater than in the south, and 
the smoky tmge of winter was not obseived, some other ex- 
planation than these burnings must be sought for. I have 
sometimes imagined that the loweiing of the temperature in 
the winter rendered the vapour in the upper current of air 
visible, and imparted this hazy apjiearance 

The amount of organic life is surprising At the time the 
river begins to rise, the Ibis religiosa comes down in flocks of 
fifties, with prodigious numbers of other water-fowl. Some of 
the sandbanks appear whitened during tlie day with flocks of 
pelicans — I once counted three bundled , others are brown with 
ducks {Anas histrionica) — I got fourteen of these b}^ one shot, 
{Querquedula Hottentota, Smith), and other kinds Great 
numbers of gulls {Procellaria turtui , Smith), and several others, 
float over the surface The vast quantity of small buds, which 
feed on insects, show that the river teems also with specimens 
of minute organic life In wallting among bushes on the banks, 
we are occasionally stung by a_ hornet which makes its nest in 
forai like that of oui own wasp, and hangs it on the blanches 
of trees The bi ceding o-ropy^ is so strong in this insect, that 
it pursues any one twenty oi thirty yards who happens to biush 
too closely past its nest The sting, which it tries to inflict 
n®®-!’ the eye, is moie like a discharge of electricity from a 
powerful machine, or a violent blow, than aught else It pro- 
duces momentary insensibility, and is followed by the most 
pungent pain Yet this insect is quite timid when away fiom 
its nest It IS named Murotuani by the Bechuanas 
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'’T™ ot 

1 -, "r ii lon 2 :-le??ed and gaiint-loohmg, 

'i'’"’''''';* .™d Lglihng upon the ba?e 

JJlm, « ^ "1 ""“V" "'“y’ ■■springs upon tsetse and 

n he, II, OS, and, s„ek„ig out thoir blood, tlnows the bodies 

ilSlUC, 


S^pvr bAf.jje ioichins: Ro'^hoko, Ave liad been infoimed tliat a 
pai ry «.[ ,Mnfni\‘lo. {Jjo jieaplo of j\b»sj Jeka tse, had hi ought some 
of t:oo]s fni mn to t!m south bank of the iivei, neai 
fho \ i{‘t,.na Fal!^. and thonnrh fhcydeclaied that they had been 
^’’ent by ]\rr flio Jfakololo liad lefnsed to ciedit the 

rfatpnienf of flicir sv\nin ononucs They imagined that the 
jiaua ]s’ A’ oie dii<>”ted to 1110 as a meie tnok, wheieby to place 
liohcraft-mcdicmo into the liaiids of the ]\Likololo When the 
JIataliele on the .south bank called to the Makololo on the noith 
t<j yf^nne ox’cr in canoes, and receive the goods sent by Moffat to 
iSakcj” tlie i^falvololo icjilied, “Go along with you, avo knoAV 
betitn than that, Jioav could he tell Moffat to send his things 
bore, ho haAing gone aAva}’’ to the noith?” The Matabele 
answered, “JIcuo are the goods, aao place them noAv befoie you, 
and if yon lonA'C them to pciish, the guilt aviH be yours.” 
When they had depaitcd, the Makololo thought better of it, 
and, after much divination, AAmut OAmr Avitli fear and trembling, 
and earned the paclcages caiefully to an island in the middle of 
the slieam; then, building a hut over them to piotect them 
from the AAmathci, they left them, and theie I found they had 
leinained fiom September, 1854, till September, 1855, m peifect 
safety. More, as I Jiad often expeiiencod befoie, I found the 
TiGAA s was very old, and had lost much of its inteiest by keeping, 
but tlieio Avoie some good eatables from Mis Moffat Amongst 
other things, I discoveied that my friend, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Avhile in his study in London, had arrived at the same 
conclusion rospectiiig the fonn of the Afiican continent as I had 
lately come to, on the spot (see note p 406) , and that, from the 
attentum study of the geological maji of Mr Bam and other 
mateiials, some of Avhich weie furnished by the discoveries of 
hir. OsAvell and myself, he had not only cleaily enunciated the 
peculiar configuration as an hypothesis in his discourse befoie 
the Geographical Society in 1852, but had even the assuiance 
to send me out a copy for my information * There Avas not much 
use in nuising my chagiin at being thus fairly “cut out” by 
the man who had foretold the existence of the Austialian gold 
before its discovery, for here it was, in black and white. In bis 
casy-cliair he had foiestalled me by three yeais, though I ha 
been woiking hard through jungle, marsh, and fever, and, 
the light daAvned on my mind at Dilolo, had been cherishing tlie 
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^^leasing delusion that I should he the first to suggest the idea, 
that the inteiior of Africa was a watery plateau of less elevation 

4;han flanking hilly ranges. , , , . 

Having waited a few days at Sosheke till the houses wJiicJi 
we had left at Lmyanti should aiiive, we proceeded to tliat 
town, and found the waggon and ever}' thing wo had Icfl. in 
Novemhei, 1853, perfectly safe. A giand meeting of all the 
people was called to receive oui lepoit, and the articles which 
had been sent hy the governor and mei chants of Loanda. I 
explained that none of these weie my piopert}^, but that they 
were sent to show the friendly feelings of the white men, and 
their eagerness to enter into commercial relations with the 
Makololo I then requested my companions to give a time 
account of what they had seen The wonderful things lost 
nothing in the telling, the climax always being that they had 
finished the whole world, and had turned onl}’- when there was 
no more land One glib old gentleman asked — “Then you 
reached Ma Robert (Mis. L)^” The were obliged to confess 
that she lived a little beyond the world* The presents weie 
received with expressions of great satisfaction and delight, and 
on Sunday, when Sekeletu made his appearance at church in Ins 
uniform, it attracted more attention than the seimon , and the 
kind expressions they made use of resj)ecting myself weie so 
very flattermg, that I felt inclined to shut my eyes Their 
private opinion must have tallied with their public report, for 
I veiy soon received offeis flom volunteers to accompany me to 
the east coast They said they wished to be able to leturn and 
relate strange thmgs like iny recent companions , and Sekeletu 
immediately made airangements with the Aiab Ben-Habib to 
conduct a fiesh party with a load of ivoiy to Loanda. These, 
he said, must go with him and learn to trade they were not to 
have anything to do in the disposal of the ivory, but simply 
look and leain My companions were to remain and rest them- 
selves, and then return to Loanda when the others had come 
home Sekeletu consulted me as to sending presents back to 
the governor and merchants of Loanda, but, not possessmo- much 
confidence in this Aiab, I advised him to send a present by 
Pitsane, as he knew who ought to receive it. 

Since my arrival in England, information has been received 
from Mr Gabriel that this paity had arrived on the west coast 
but that the ivory had been disposed of to some Portuguese 
mei chants in the interior, and the men had been obliged to carry 
it down to Loanda. They had not been introduced to Mr 
Gabiiel, but that gentleman, having learnt that they weie in 
the city, went to them, and pronounced the names Pitsane Ma- 
shauana, when all started up and crowded round him. When 
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Mr. G. obtained an interpreter, be learned that the}' had been 
ordeied by Sekeletii to be sure and go to my brother, as he 
termed him. Mi G. behaved in the same libeial manner as he 
liad done to my conijianions, and they departed for their distant 
home, after bidding him a foinial and affectionate adieu. 

It was to be expected that they would be imposed upon in 
their first attempt at tiading, but I believe that this could not 
be so easily repeated. It is, however, unfortunate that in deal- 
ing Avitb the natives in the interior, there is no attempt made 
at the establishment of fair puces. The tiader shows a quan- 
tity of goods, the native aslcs for moie, and more is given. The 
native, being ignorant of the value of the goods or of his ivoiy, 
tiies what anothei demand w’^ill bung. After some haggling, an 
addition is made, and that baigain is concluded to the satisfac- 
tion of both paities. Anothei tiadei comes, and pei haps offeis 
moie than the fiist, the ciistomai 3^ demand foi an addition is 
made, and he 3aelds. The natives by this time aie beginning to 
believe tliat the more they ask, tbe moie they will get they 
continue to uige, the tiadei bui&ts into a rage, and the trade is 
stopped, to be leiiewed next day by a highei offei The natives 
natuially conclude that they weie light the day befoie, and a 
most disagieeable commeicial inteicouise is establislie 
great amount of time is spent m concluding these bargains n 
other iiaits it is quite common to see the natives going lom ra 
tiader to anothei, till they liave hnished the whole village , and 
some give piesents of biandy to tempt then ciis om. 
this unpleasant state of feeling between natives and Euiopeaus, 
lesults fiom the commencements made 

noiant of the language, and fiom the want of e uca g 

ab^oaoe at Loaada, the MaWoIo had 


tiie lake, wms inoiaei 10 , 

had manifested aftei piocuimg some fiie-ar , c 
Sobola Makwaia, a chief living far to the NE This was mos 
nninstifiable, and had been condemned , 

Makololo Ben-Habib, liowevei, had, m oom^ . 

visited Sebola Makwaia, leceived him kindly, 

veined by an old woman of that name „ . „ sufficient 

and gave him a laige quantity of mag 'but^his paity 

to set him up as a ^Ben-Habib obkived tliat the 

have fled and left then cattle 1? ' r gokeletu that he 

Aen feais Bon-Habib intoimed the unde of SAoJet 
could eamly guide him thither, and he might got a i g 
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Fer of cattle without any difficulty. This uncle advised Sekeleiu 
to go ; and, as the only greatness he knew was imitation of ins 
fathei’s deeds, he went, but was not so successful as was anti- 
cipated Sebola Makwaia had fled on hearing of tlio approach 
of theMakololo, and, as the countiy is marshy and intersected 
in eveiy direction by riveis, they could not easily puisne her. 
They captured canoes, and, puisuing up diffeicnt streams, came 
to a small lake called “ Shiiia ” Having enteied the Loangwa, 
flowing to the eastward, they found it advisable to icturn, as 
the natives in those paits became more warlike the further they 
went in that direction. Before turning, the Arab pointed out 
an elevated iidge in the distance, and said to the Makololo, 
“ When we see that, we always know that we aie only ten or 
fifteen days from the sea” On seeing him afterwaicls, he 
infoimed me that on the same iiclge, but much fuithei to the 
north, the Banyassa lived, and that the nveis flowed from it 
towards the S W. He also confiimed the other Arab’s account 
that the Loapula, which he had crossed at the town of Cazembe, 
flowed in the same dnection, and into the Leeambye 

Several of the influential Makololo who had engaged in these 
marauding expeditions, had died before our aiiival, and Nokwano 
had succumbed to his strange disease. Ramosantane had perished 
thiough vomiting blood from over -fatigue in the inarch, and 
Leiimo was affected by a lexnosy peculiai to the Baiotse valley. 
In accordance with the advice of my Libonta fi lends, I did not 
fail to reprove “ my child Sekeletu ” for Ins maiauding Tins 
was not done in an angiy mannei, for no good is ever achieved 
by fierce denunciations Motibe, Ins fathei-in-law, said to me, 
“Scold him much, but don’t let otheis hear you.” 

The Makololo expressed gieat satisfaction with the route we 
had opened up to the west, and soon after oui arrival, a “ piclio ” 
was called, m order to discuss the q^iiestion of removal to the 
Baiotse valley, so that they might be nearer the market Some 
of the older men objected to abandoning the line of defence 
afforded bj’’ the iiveis Ohobe and Zambesi, against then southern 
enemies the Matabele The Makololo genei ally have an avei sion 
to the Baiotse valley, on account of the fevers winch are annually 
engendeied in it as the wateis diy up They prefer it only as 
a cattle station, for, though the herds are frequently thinned by 
an epidemic disease {pcripneumoma), they bleed so fast, that 
the losses are soon made good Wheiever else the Makololo go, 
they always leave a portion of then stock in the cliaige of herds- 
men in that prolific valley Some of the youngei men obiected 
to removal, because the lankness of the glass at the Baiotse 
did not allow of thou running fast, and because there “ it never 
becomes cool. 
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Sekeletu at last stood up, and, addressing me, said, “ I am 
perfectly satisfied as to tlie gieat advantages for trade of the 
path which you have opened, and think that we ought to go to 
the Barotse, in order to make the way from us to Loanda shorter; 
hut with whom am I to live theie ^ If you were coming with us, 
I would remove to-moiiow, but now you are going to the white 
man’s country to bung hla Robert, and when you leturn, you 
will find me near to the spot on which you wish to dwell ” I 
had then no idea that any healthy spot existed in the countiy, 
and thought only of a convenient cential situation, adapted for 
intercourse with the adjacent tubes and with the coast, such as 
that near to the confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye 

The fevci is certainly a drawback to this otherwise important 
missionary field. The gieat humidity produced by heavy lains 
and mundations, the exubeiant vegetation caused by fervid heat 
in iich moist soil, and the jnodigious amount of decaying vege- 
table matter, annually exposed after the inundations to the raj^s 
of a toil id sun, with a fiat suiface often covered by forest 
thiough which the Avinds cannot pass, all combine to render the 
climate far fiom salubiious foi any poition of the human 
But the fovei , thus caused and lendered virulent, is almost 0 
only disease prevalent in it Theie is no consumption or scio u a, 
and but little insanity. Smallpox and measles Jisite 0 
countiy some thiit}^ years ago and cut off many, but t ey a 
since made no letuin, although the foimer has ^n ^ 
constantly in one pait 01 another of the coast. y 

enough, the people used inoculation for this disease, a 
one village, wheie they seem to have chosen a maligmnt case 
fiom which to inoculate the lest, neaily the who e vi ‘S 
cut off I have seen but one case of h>diocephalus, ajew 
epilepsy, none of choleia or cancer, and many j suffeiod 

m Eigland, aie heie quite unknown It is true 
severely from fevei, but my experience canno , % eiound 

Cl itei ion in the matter and fretting 

month after month, exposed to dienchmg s ’,0,^ day hv- 

the lowei extieinitios wetted two or coffee dm mg 

mg on native food (with the Palf of the’ return 

the jouiney to the north and the lattei toil 

journey), and become’ affected (as in 

so much uncombined staich that the 5 o-lnfen or starcli), 

the case of animals fed for experimen ®^1 d?^ in comparative 

and being exposed duiing many houis fliPimometer standing 
inaction to the diiect rays of the sim, 1 ratiful hygm^® 

above 96 ° in the shade-these constitute a mo^^ p^t fn^ 

than any missionaiies who may follow ppjjgideied them to bo 
I do not mention these piivations as if I consideieu 
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** ‘yffcviJiccSj^ for I tljiuk tliat tlic v.onl iicvcr lO ko .ipplir'l 

to anj'tliing we can do for Him, uko came dov;n fiom lit.acn 
and died for ns , lint I supjjose it is ncce-%ar 3 to not ire tlicm, in 
order that no nnfavonrable opinion rnav Ixi forn-od fiom my 
experience as to v. hat that of others might 1>e, if le-'S cx]/Oscd 
to the -vicissitudes of the weather and chance of diet. 

I believe that the interior of this country pi e^mils a much 


more inviting held for the philanthropist than does tlie^v.cst 
coast, where missionaries of the Chnich Idi^sionaiy, United 
Presh}denan, and other societies, have long labsnrC'd with most 
astonishing devotedness and never-flagging real There the 
fevers are much more virulent and inoie '■peedilj' fatal than 
here, for from 8° south they almo'^t invaiiablv take the inter- 
mittent or least fatal type , and their eflcct Uung to enlarge 
the spleen, a complaint which is best 1 1 cated by change of climate, 
we have the remedy at hand by pas'^ing the 20tii parallel on our 
vray south But I am not to lie undci ntood as uitiinating that 
any of the numerous tubes are anxious foi instnictiou thfw are 
not the inquiring hjin lbs ne lead of in other count i les : the}' do 
not desiie the gospel, because they know nothing ab ut either 
it, or its benefits; but there is no iin]iedimcnt, in the -way of 
instruction Every head-man would be proud of a European 
visitor 01 resident in his teintory, and there is jierfect secuilfy 
for life and property all over the interior country. Tlie gicat 
bariiero which hav'e kept Africa shut are the unhcalthinc'-s 
of the coast, and the exclusive, illiberal dmpo-'ition of the Border 
tubes It has not within the histone ^‘cno'-l been cat into, by 
deep arms of the sea, and only a snicdl fiinge of its population 
have come into contact with the rest of manliind. Race has 
much to do in the present ciicumstances of nations , yet it is 
probable that the unliealtby coast-clnuate has reacted on the 
people, and aided loth in perpetuating their ov.ti degradation, 
and preventing those more inland from having intercourse with 
the rest of the world It is to be hoped that the;>e obstacles 
will he overcome by the moie rapid means of locomotion pos- 
sessed in the present age, if a good highway can become avail- 
able from the coast into the intenor 

Having found it impiacticable to open up a caniage-path to 
the west, it became a question as to which part of the "east coast 
we should direct our steps The Aiahs had come fjom Zanzibar 
through a peaceful countiy They assured me that the pover- 
fal chiefs beyond the Cazembe on the K.E , viz Moatutu, 
Moaroro, and Mogogo, chiefs of the tribes Balutu, Baroro, and 
B<igogOj ha-ve no objection to my passing thiouah their 

country. They described the population theie, as located m 
small villages like the Balonda, and that no difficulty is ex- 
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peiienced in tiavellmg amongst them They mentioned also 
that, at a distance of ten days beyond Cazemhe, their path winds 
loiind the end of Lake Tauganyenka But when they leach 
this lake a little to the noith-west of its southern extiemity, 
they find no difliculty in obtaining canoes to caiiy them ovei. 
They sleep on islands, foi it is said to leqime thiee days in 
Glossing, and may thus be foity oi fifty miles bioad. Heie 
they punt the canoes the w’hole way, showing that it is shallow 
Theie are many small sti earns in the path, and thiee large 
riveis This then appealed to me to be the safest, but my 
piesent ob]ect being a path admitting of water rather than land 
carnage, this lonte did not piomise so much as that by way of 
the Zambesi oi Leeambye The Makololo knew all the country 
eastwaids as far as the Kafue, fiom having lived in former 
times neai the confluence of that iiver with the Zambesi, an 
they all advised this path m piefeience to that by the way ot 
Zanzibai . The only difliculty that they assui ed me of was tliat 
m the falls of Victoi la Some i ecommended my going to Sesheice, 
and Glossing ovei in a N E diiection to the Kafue, which is only 
six days distant, and descending that iivei to 
Otheis 1 ecommended me to go on the south bank of 
until I had passed the falls, then get canoes and Poceed farther 
down the nvei All spoke stiongly of the es of tiavel 

ling on the noith bank, on account of the 
and locky natuie of the countiy neai the nv 
And when Ponuane, who had lately headed a y ’ 

posed that I should cany canoes along ^a -nKcid again, 

the spot wheie the Leeambye ^co^es bioa , ^ Nr ^ 

otheis declaied that, fiom the difficulties he h^^^^ 
peiienced in foicing the men of his expe ^ , t attempted to 

believed that mine would h© sure to esert^^^^^ travellmg 
impose such a task upon them An " J £ ^j^g tsetse, 
on either bank of the river jras *he pievalenoe ol ^ 
which IS so abundant that the inhabitants can keep no a 

animals except goats. I could not help 

While pondering ovei the company oi 

legretting my being alone If JJ j^^^g taken 

my foimer companion, Mi Osw ,^ £ Zanzibai Thelattei 

the Zambesi, and the other gone inland tribes 

route was decidedly the easies > , direction of the 

weie fiiendly, while f ® Now bo obliged to lead a 

Zambesi weie inimical, n ^ view as hostile invaders, 

party, which the Batoka of that y ^ of permanent 

through an enemy’s land , i j going down the Zam- 

watei conveyance was good, I decide S 

besi, and keeping on the noi th bank, because, ^ ^ 
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by Bowdicb, TeLe, tbe LiitliesL luLiud siaLou of the Poi tiiguese, 
IS eiioneously placed on that side Being neai tlic end of 
Septeiiibei, tbe lams weie expected daily , the clouds weic col- 
lecting, and the wind blew stiongly fiom the east, but it was 
excessively hot All the Makololo uigcd me stiongly to leniaui 
till the giouud should be cooled by the lains , and as it was 
piobable that I should got fevei if I commeucod myjouiuey 
now, I lesolved to wait The paits of the coimtiy about 17° 
and 18° suffei fiom di ought and become dusty It is but the 
commencement of the humid legion to the iioi th, and pai takes 
occasionally of the chaiactci of both the wet and diy icgious 
Some idea may be foimed of the heat in Octobci by the fact 
that the theiniomctci (piotected) stood in the shade of my wag- 
gon at 100° thiough the day It lose to 110° if unpiotected 
fiom the wind, at daik it showed 80°, at 10 o’clock 80°, and 
then giadually sunk till suuiise, when it was 70° That is 
usually the peiiod of gieatest cold in each tweuty-foui houis in 
this legion The natives duimg the peiiod of gieatest heat 
keep in then huts, which aie always pleasantly cool by day, but 
close and suffocating b^^ night Those who aie able to affoidit 
sit guzzling beei or boyaloa , the peispiration pioduced by 
copious diaughts seems to give enjoyiueut, the evaporation caus- 
ing a feeling of coolness The attendants of the chief on these 
occasions keep up a continuous loai of banteiing, railleiy, laugh- 
ing, and swearing The dance is kept up, m the moonlight, till 
past midnight The women stand clapping then hands continu- 
ously, and the old men sit admiimgly, and say, “ It is really 
veiyfine’” As ciowds came to see me, I employed much of 
my time in conveisation, that being a good mode of conveying 
instruction In the 3 Dublic meetings foi woiship the people 
listened veiy attentively, and behaved with moie decoium than 
foi mei ly They i eally f oi in a vei y inviting field for a missionai y 
Suiely the oft-told tale of the goodness and love of our Heavenly 
Rathei, in giving up His own Son to death for us smneis, will, 
by the power of His Holy Sp»iiit, beget love in some of these 
heathen lieaits 

list Otiobei — Bcfoie Ben Habib staited foi Loanda he asked 
the daughtei of Sebituane in maiiiago This is the plan the 
Aiabs adopt for gaming influence m a tube, and they have been 
known to pioceed thus cautiously to foim connections, and giadu- 
ally gain so much mfiueuce, as to diaw aU the tube over to their 
lelipon. I imver heaid of any persecution, although the Arabs 
\vitu wlioni I came in contact seemed mncli attaclied to tlicir 
religiom I his daughtei of Sebituane, named Manchunyane, was 
about twelve >eais of age As I was the bosom fiiend of her 
father, I uas supposed to have a voice in hei disposal, and, on 
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mg asked, objected to kei being taken away, we knew not 
wiiitliei, and wJieie we might nevei see hei again As her name 
implies, she wms only a little black, and, besides being as fair 
as any of the Aiabs, had quite the Aiab featuies, but I have 
no doubt that Ben Habib will lenew his suit moie successfully 
on some othei occasion In these cases of maiiiage, the consent 
of the young women is seldom asked A maid-sei vant of Sekeletu, 
how ever, pionounced by the Makololo to be good-looking, was 
at this time sought m mairiage by five young men Sekeletu, 
happening to be at my Avaggon wlieu one of these piefeired his 
suit, veiy coolly ordered all five to stand in a row before the 
young Avoman that she might make hei choice Tavo refused to 
stand, apparently, because they could not biook the idea of a 
repulse, although Avilliiig enough to take her if Sekeletu had 
acceded to then petition Avithout lefeience to her Avill Tliiee 
dandified felloAA'’S stood forth, and she unhesitatingly decided om 
taking one Avho Avas really the best looking It Aims amusing 
to see the moitification exhibited on the black faces of the 
unsuccessful candidates, Avhile the spectators gieeted them AVith 
a hear tj' laugh 

Duiiug the Avhole of ray stay AVith the Makololo, Sekeletu 
supplied my Avants abundantl3q aiipointiug some coavs to furnish 
me AVith milk, and, Avhen he Avent out to hunt, sent home oiders 
for slaughtered oxen to be given That the food Avas not given 
in a niggardly sjmit may be inferred from the fact that, Avhen I 
proposed to depart on the 20th of October, he protested against 
my going off in such a hot sun “ Only Avait,” said he, “for the 
first shoAVGi, and then I AVill let you go ” This Avas leasonable, 
foi the theimometei, iilaced upon a deal box in the sun, lose to 
138° It stood at 108° in the shade by day, and 96° at sunset 
If my expeiiinents Aveie correct, the blood of a 
higher tempera tuie than that of an African The bu , le 
under my tongue, stood at 100° , under that of the na ives, a 
98° There Avas much sickness in the toAvn, and no aa onder, for 
part of the Avatei left by the inundation still foimed laig 
pond in the centre Even the plains betAveen Linyanti an 
Sesheke had not A'-et been freed from the Avateis o e 
dation. They had risen higher than usual, and foi a long time 
canoes passed fiom the one jilace to the othei, a , 

Upwards of 120 miles, in neaily a straight line 
many patches of stagnant Avatei, which, when nibed bA^our 
passing through them, evolved stiong effluvia o ^ of 
hydrogen At other times these spots exhibit an effloj “ ^ 1 ^. 
the nitrate of soda , they also contain nhnndance ? 1^^^^ ^ 

ably from decaying vegetable matter, and from „,p].oess 1 
emiated the marana Avhich caused the present sickness 
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have often icmaiLcd Hi.b cniuvnnn in sh'lJ} ' and cannot 
help helieviiig hut tliat li has sniue cfmnf < t nni nuHs 
though I am qnilo avaie of ])i. j\Iac Willi un-T nn*.u< / 
dfoils to dmco^eI Buljilnnelfed liydir.gen hy flm na* f dijaate 
tcbls 111 tlie Nigoi c\])e(lit!on 

I had plentv of cmjiloymcid, for, hi sidcn atlcndno^ to ilm 
scvcicr ca&cs, ] li.id |)Oij)ohial rails on in\ ath'ujinH 'i'ho toy n 
contained, at leasi, 7,000 inlmhilants, and ('\ei3' one thought 
that ho might come, and at least Ionic at mo In talhniL'' vith 
some of llie moio intelligont in the eieniin'*', llm <on\oi Nation 
having tinned fiom inqiinies iC‘'peeting eehp-'O*' of iho sun uiid 
moon to that othci voild vhcic Josim leigii-, thei let me know 
that my attempts to enlighten thorn had not hi on withfUit some 
small effect “Many of the childion,” said lhe%, “ tallc ahout 
the stiange things 3011 hung (o iliui oais, hut the old men 
show a little O])])osition hy sa\in^, ^Do we Iciiow what he 
talking about ” Nll.uia and othci.N tomjilain of t itachoimi'- 
incmoiies, and sajq “When wo hoai woids ahoiit oflioi things, 
w'G liold them fast, hut wdieu wo heai aou tell miali iiioie 
w'ondeiful things than any wo liavc e\oi hcaid hcfoie, v 0 don’t 
know how it is, they inn away fiom oui ho.u is ” 'I'Iiono aio the 
moie intelligent of my Makololo fiicnds On the majouty, the 
teaching pioduccs no apjncciahlo cHoct, thc> absent to tlio 
1 most ]iciplcxing ii.diffetcncc, adding, “But we 

don t knowq or “ We do not mideibland *’ [Mv medic-al inter- 
comse With them enabled me to asceitain then moial status 
oettei than a mere leligious teacher could do They do not 
a ®mp 0 hide the evil, as men often do, fiom then spiutiial 
mstiuctois , hut I have found it, difficult to come to a conclusion 
1 -t^hey sometimes peifoim actions icmaikahty 

sometimes as stiangoly the opposite I ha\o been 

rnllnncnJ^ uiotive foi the good, 01 accoiint foi the 

In conscience wdth w^hich they j.erpotrate tlie had. 
inai 1^^ ohsei nation I came to the conclusion that thev are 
^ mixtuie of good and evil as men are everj- 

stanS among them an appioach to that con- 

wliich ° benevolence flowing fiom the iich to the poor 

wdiicli wp England, nor yet the unostentatious attentions 

airfiere„r;"i^^^ T Yet there 

wmll as^actionq genuine kindness and liheiality, as 

ness to the opposite chaiacter The lich show kmd- 

who has no expectation of sei vices, and a pool peison 

illness and wlipn seldom he supplied even with watei in 

descend to touol. a dead 
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instances of inlimnanity which I have witnessed. An inter- 
estiug-looking gnl came to my waggon one day, in a state of 
midity, and almost a skeleton She was a captive fiom another 
tribe, and had been neglected by the man who claimed her. 
Having supplied Iiei wants, I made inquiry foi him, and found 
that he had been unsuccessful in raising a ciop of coin, and had 
no food to give hei I volunteeied to take her , but he said he 
would allow me to feed hei and make her fat, and then take her 
awaj’' I piotested against this heartlessness , and as he said 
he could “not pait with his child,” I was piecluded from at- 
tending to hei wants In a day or two she was lost sight of 
She had gone out a little way fiom the town, and, being too 
weak to return, had been ciuelly left to peiish. Anothei day I 
saw a pool boy going to the water to drink, appaientl}^ in 3 
starving condition This case I bi ought befoie the chief ir 
council, and found that his emaciation was asciibed to disease 
and want combined Ho was not one of the Makololo, but a 
member of a subdued tube I showed them that any one pio- 
fessing to claim a child, and refusing pioper nutiiinent, would 
be guilty of his death Sekeletu decided that the owner of this 
boy should give up his alleged right, rather than destroy the 
child When I took him he was so far gone as to be in the cold 
stage of staivation, but was soon brought lound by a little milk 
given thiee or foui times a day On leaving Linyanti, I handed 
him over to the chaige of his chief Sekeletu, who feeds his 
servants very well On the other hand, I have seen instances 
in which both men and women have taken up little oiphans, 
and caiefully leaied them as their own children By a selection 
of cases of either kind, it would not be difficult to make these 
people appear excessively good 01 uncommonly bad 

I still jiossessed some of the coffee which I had brought fiom 
Angola, and some of the sugai which I had left in my waggon 
So long as the sugar lasted, Sekeletu favouied me with his 
company at meals , but the sugar soon came to a close The 
Makololo, as foimeily mentioned, weie well acquainted with the 
sugai -cane, as it is cultivated by the Baiotse, but nevei knew 
thovt sugar could be got fiom it When I exjilained the piocess 
by which it was produced, Sekeletu asked if I could not buy 
him an appaiatus foi the puipose of making sugai He said 
that he would plant the cane laigel}’’, if he only had the means 
of making the sugai fiom it I leplied that I was unable to 
pui chase a mill, when he instantly rejoined, “ Why not take 
ivory to buy it ^ ” As I had been living at his expense, I was 
glad of the oppoitunity to sliow my giatitude by seiving him, 
and when he and his piincipal men undei stood that I was vuilmg 
to execute a commission, Sekeletu gave me an order foi a sugai- 
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mill, and for nil ilio diHoioni valid a-, of doflmKt Ik- lifid 

aver soon, o^^pooially a niolian ("'it, a joiisi iiHis L'afla, 
vmo, etc , dc., and wound up hy in^<, “ aisfl any ot iirr li'-an- 
tifnl iliino; you may soo in }our own {unnfty.*'^ As to Iho 
quantity of ivoiy loqmiod in o\cnufo Nm f‘niijnu‘.-,5on, T i tid T 
feaied that a lai amount would bo nocos .ns. Itn h Im and bd 
councilloia lopliod, “ d’hn i\oi v is all aa-m n\\ n : if joii lo no any 
:n tlio counli y it, w ill bo ^ our ou n fault Ilf as abn, nn\f ns 
for lioiscs The two T had loft with him nlum I wont fo l^.at da 
weie still livinp:, and had boon of Kifni imo to him in }nniSni,y 
the cjiiatlo and eland, and ho was now ntixioiH to ]ia\f a hir'd 
Tins I thought might ho obtained at tho Poi lugiifsi* ‘-dtleinonf'^j. 
All were verj’ much delighted \\ ith t he disitto s w e had br uigld 
fiom Loauda As wc found that the}* wTro not aficctril by ilm 
bite of tlio tsetse, and tbeie was a piospcct of the brood l« ing 
continued, it was giatifynig to see the f\j‘«wiinent of tlimr iiitm- 
duction so fai successful The donke 3 Scamo as frish\' as kids 
all the waj' fiom Loauda, until wc began to descend tho ly'eani- 
bye Theio wc came upon so manv intei lacing braiicbes of the 
rivoi, and weio obliged to diag them tbrongli such inas‘-es of 
tangled aquatic plants, that wm linlf diowned them, and woio 
at last obliged to leave them somewhat f\liansted at Kalicde 
They cvcitcd tho unbounded admnation of my men Iw tbefr 
Icnowledge of tlio ditreient kinds of ])1ants, wdiicb, as they lo- 
maiked, “tho animals had never befoio seen in then owm 
country”, and when the donkey's indulged m then music, the}” 
startled the inhabitants moie than if they liad been lions Wo 
never lode them, nor yet the hoi so which had been given b}* tho 
Bishop, foi fear of liurting them by an}’ woik 

Although the i\rakololo w'ore so confiding, the leader must not 
imagine that they avoiild bo so to cvciy individual wdio might 
visit them Much of my mfluonco depended upon tho good name 
given me by the Bakwains, and that I seemed onl}* tbiongh a 
long coiuse of tolerably good conduct. No one ever gains much 
influence in this coiinti j”- without purity and upi iglitness Tho 
acts of a sti anger aie kcenl 3 >- scrutinized b 3 ’-botli 3 ’-oung and old. 
and seldom is the .ludginent pronounced, even by the lieathon, 
tinfaii 01 uncharitable I have heard women speaking in admir- 
ation of a white man, because ho was pure, and never was guilty 
of any secret immorality Had he been, tbe}^ would have knowni 
it, and, untutored heathen tboiigli they be, would have despised 
him in consequence Secret vice becomes known tin oughoiit 
tlie tube , and while one unacqiianitod w'lth tho language may 
imagine a peccadillo to be hidden, it is as patent to all as it 
would be in London, liad lie a placaid on Ins back. 

27if7i October^ 1855 The first continiioiis laiii of the season 
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commenced dm mg the night, the wind being from the N E as 
it always was on like occasions at Kolobeng The lainy season 
was thus begun, and I made ready to go The mothei of Sekeletu 
prepared a bag of ground-nuts, by fiying them in cieam with a 
little salt, as a soi t of sandwiches for my journey This is con- 
sideied food fit for a chief Otheis ground the maize fiom my 
own garieu into meal, and Sekeletu pointed out Sekwebu and 
Kanyata, as the peisons who should head the paity intended 
to form my company Sekwebu had been captured by tlie 
Matehele when a little hoy, and the tube in which he was a 
captive had migiated to the country neai Tete, he had tiavelled 
along both banks of the Zambesi seveial times, and was in- 
timately acquainted with the dialects spoken theie I found 
him to be a pei son of gi eat pi udence and sound judgment, and 
his subsequent loss at the Mauiitins has been, evei since, a 
snuice of sinceie regiet. He at once recommended oui keeping 
well away from the river, on account of the tsetse and locky 
country, assigning also as a reason for it, that the Leeambje 
bejmnd the falls turns round to the NNE Mamne, who had 
mairied the mother of Sekeletu, on coming to bid me farewell 
before starting, said, “You aie now going among people who 
cannot be trusted, because we have used them badly, but you go 
with a different message from any they ever heai d befoi e, and 
Jesus will be with you and help you, though among enemies, 
and if He canies jmu safely and brings you and Ma Robert back 
again, I shall say He has bestoAved a gieat favour upon me 
May we obtain a path whereby we may visit and be visited by 
other tubes, and by white men > ” On telling him my feais 
that he was still inclined to follow the old maiauding system, 
Avhich prevented inteicouise, and that he, from his influential 
position, was especially guilty in the late foiaj'S, he acknow- 
ledged all lather too freely for my taste, but seemed quite awaio 
that the old system was far from light Mentioning my in- 
ability to pay the men who weie to accompany me, he leplicd, 
“A man Avishes, of couise, to appeal among his fiiends aftei a 
long absence with something of his OAvn to show the whole of 
the'ivoiy in the country is joins, so you must take as ranch as 
you can, and Sekeletu will furnish men to caiij’- it” These 
lerhaiks of Mamiie are quoted literal Ij', in ordei to show the 
state of mind of the most influential in the tube And as I 
Avish to give the leader a fan idea of the other side of fhe 
question as well, it may be mentioned that Moiibe paiiiod the 
imputation of the guilt of marauding by evciy jiossiblo 
fuge He would not admit that they had done iviong, and laid 
the guilt of the wais in which theMakololo liad engaged, on tho 
Boeis, the Matehele, and eimry other tube except Ins own 
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Wlion quite a j^ouili, Moiiho’s family had hoen nffarl'od hy a 
party of Boei=? he hid himself in an anieaiei’a Imle, hut Mas 
diaMm out and thrashed with a wlnp of hippojiolamiis-lude 
When on]oined to live in peace, lie Mould reply, “'i'eneh the 
Boeis to la}^ clovui their arms hist ” Yet ]\rntihe on other ocra- 
sions seemed to feel the difleienco heliveon 1110*50 mIio aio Ciiiis- 
tians indeed, and those vdio are so only in name In all our 
discussions %ve pai ted good fi lends 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Departure froiTi Pinyanti — A thundeistoi in — An act of genuine kind- 
ness — Fitted out u second tune by tlie Makololo— Sail down the 
ItPonmhye — Sekote’s kotia and human skulls, his gi ave adoi ned 
with elophanls’ tusks — Victoria Falls — Native names — Columns 
of vajJoui — Gigantic ciack — Wear of the locks — SImnes of the 
JJarimo — “ Tlie Pestle of the Gods” — Second vusit to the falls — 
Island garden — Stoio-houso Island — Native divineis — An Emo- 
pean diviner — STakoIolo foiay — Maiauder to be fined — Mambaii 
— IMakololo vish to stop Mambari slavo-tiading — Pait with 
Sekeletu — Night travelling — River Lekone — Ancient freshwater 
lakes — Formation of Lake Nganii — Native ti editions — Diaiiiage 
of the gioat valley — Native leporfcs of the conntiy to the north 
— Maps — i\ro3'aia’s village — Savage customs of the Batoka — A 
chain of ti ad ing-statioiis— Remedy against tsetse— “ The Well 
of Joj'” — First tiaees of tiade with Europeans — Knocking out 
the fi ont tooth — Facetious explanation — Degi adation of the Batoka 
— Description of the tiavelhiig paity — Cross the Unguesi — Geo- 
logical formation — Rums of a laige town — Productions of the soil 
similar to those in Angola — Abundance of fruit 

On tlio 3id of Novemboi we bade adieu to our fi lends at 
Linj^anti, accompanied by Sekeletu aud about 200 followers 
We weie all fed at his expense, and he took cattle for this 
puipose from eveiy station we came to The principal men of 
the Makololo — Lebeole, Ntlane, Nkwatlcle, etc — were also of 
the party. Wo passed tlirough the patch of the tsetse, which 
exists between Linjmnti and Ses]i6ke, by nigbt. The majoiity 
of the company went on by daylight, in older to piepaie our 
beds Sekeletu aud I, with about foitj’- young men, waited 
outside the tsetse till daik We then went foiwaid, and about 
ten o’clock it became so pitchy dark that both hoises and 
men weie completely blinded The lightning spiead ovei the 
sky, foiming eight or ten blanches at a time, in shape exactly 
like those of a tiee This, with gieat volumes of sheet-light- 
niug, enabled us at times to see the whole countiy The 
inteivals between the flashes iveie so densely daik as to con- 
vey the idea of stone-blindness The horses tiembled, cued 
out, and turned round, as if seaicbing foi each otliei, and everj?- 
new flash levealed the men taking diffeient diiections, laugh- 
ing, and stumbling against each otliei The thunder was of 
that tiemendously loud kind only to be heaid m tiopical 
countries, and which, fiiends fiom India have assuied me, is 
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niifai 


o\cn 
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loxider in Afnca Rian an}^ iliry liavo p\oi licnnl Roip. 

Then came a pcllinf]; rnin, whuh coinjilc ic«l tan rruifinunn 
Aftei the inteimc heat, of tlic day, wo ‘xoon ff)l nii^ciald^' m>i4, 
and tinned aside to a fiic ne s.im in 
been made h}^ some ]>cn]ilo on ilu ir 

seldom without nnmhei s of .slian^eis j... ...... .... 

capital. My clothiui!: havnif; <;one on, I la} donn on <he cold 
gioiind, expecting to spend a nu'^eiable iiighf, but StKeRtn 
kindly coveied me with his own hi inkef ami lay nne<.veied 
himself I waas much aneeto'l hy this little ad of genuine 
kindness If such men must pei mh h\ the nhanu* of civiliyn- 
tion, as ceitain i aces of auiiinls do hi foie ollieis, it is a juty 
God giant that, cie this time coiuo’i., they may receiio that 
gospel wdnch is a solace foi the soul lu death ’ 

A'Vhile at Seshoke, Rekeletii siijiidied mo 111(11 
— thiee of ivhicli ivoic accustomed In being iidden 
and beads to puichase a caueo, ivheii we should sinke the 
Leeainbye bP 3 mud the falls He likowiso pi evented abuiidaiico 
of good fiesh biittoi and hnuey, ami did eieiythiiig 111 his 
])oivei to make me comfoitable foi the jouiiiey 1 was ciitiiely 
dependent on liis gcueinsity, foi (he goods J oiigiiiallv biought 
fiom the Cape iveie all expended by the time I set ofT fioin 
Lauyaiitgto the ivost coast I theio diew X70 of mi' salaiTf 
pjiid Tuy niGn with it, tiiid. piiiclinsofl goodc; foj tlio rotiiin 
l^omuey to Linyauli These being now all expended, the 
Makololo again fitted me out, and sent me on to the east coast 
I was thus dependent on their bonnt}-, and that- of other 
Afiicans, foi the means of going fmm Lin}anti to Luanda, and 
again from Linyanti to the east coast , and I feel deeply grate- 
ful to them. Com would have been of no benefit, foi gold and 
silvei aie quite unknown wcie lieie loined by kfonant- 

fi^ 1 aud liead-maii of Seshoke, and, enteiing 

the confliienee 

oi the Chobe, while otheis diove the cattle aloim the banks, 

Mpana, the island at the^’ccnfliience of 
\ composed of tiap, having crystals of 
t^mnW /n’ Pclhcleof gicen coppei me At- 

detained 

tothieafpn wind, laismg waves so laige as 

and deen the canoes The iivm is hei e i ei y hai ge 

either w ^vhich fiom 

waitTim for thp to the opposite shoie AAHiile 

traditions of th PSP ^i° my fnouds i plated the 

S ql f ^ and, as usual, pmised the wisdom 

of Sebitnane in balking the Batolca, who fm Li v m tieed 
wandering tubes to them, and starv^I them, Lpeflmg 
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tlie chiefs to remain by Ins side tdl all Ins cattle and people 
weie fciried over The Barotse believe that at certain parts 
of the ijvei a tieinendoiis monster lies hid, and that it will 
catch a canoe and hold it fast and motionless, in spite of the 
utmost nxeitions of the paddleis While near Nameta, they 
even objected to pass a spot supposed to be haunted, and 
pioceeded along a bianch instead of the mam stream They 
believe that some of them possess a knowledge of the proper 
praj’-er to lay the monster. It is stiange to find fables similar 
to those of the moie noithein nations even in the heait of 
Africa Can they be the vestiges of traditions of animals 
whicli no longer exist ^ The fossil bones which he m the 
calcareous tufa of this region rvill yet, we hope, leveal the 
ancient fauna 

Having descended about ten miles, we came to the island 
of Nampene, at the beginning of the lapids, where we weie 
obliged to leave the canoes and pioceed along the banks on 
foot Tlie next evening we slept opjiosite the island of Chondo, 
and, then ciossing the Lekdne oi Lekwine, eaily the following 
morning wei e at the island of Sekdte, called Kalai This Sekote 
was the last of the Batoka chiefs whom Sebituane looted out 
The island is sin rounded by a rocky shore and deep channels, 
through which the iiver rushes with great foice Sekote, 
feeling secure in his island home, ventured to ferry ovei the 
Matebele enemies of Sebituane When they had letiied, 
Sebituane made one of those lapid marches which he always 
adopted in eveiy entei prise He came down the Leeambye 
from Naliele, sailing by day along the banks, and during the 
night in the middle of the stream, to avoid the hippopotami 
When he leached Kalai, Sekote took advantage of the laiger 
canoes they employ in the lapids, and fled during the night 
to the opposite bank Most of his people weie slain or taken 
captive, and the island has ever since been under the MakoJolo 
It IS laige enough to contain a considerable tovui. On the 
noithein side I found the kotla of the elder Sekote, garnished 
with numbers of human skulls mounted on poles a laige heap 
of the ciania of hippopotami, the tusks untouched except by 
time, stood on one side At a shoit distance, under some tiees, 
we saw the grave of Sekote, ornamented with seventy laige 
elephants’ tusks, planted round it with the points turned 
inwards, and theie were thirty raoie iflaced over the resting- 
places of his relatives These wore all decaying from the 
effects of the sun and weather, but a few, which had enjoyed 
the shade, weie in a pretty good condition I felt inclined to 
take a specimen of the tusks of the hippopotami, as thej’' were 
the largest I had ever seen , but feai ed that the people would 
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look upon me as a “ resmicctionisfc ” if I flid, aii'l le^aul any 
unfavonrakle event wliicli mi<;lit aftoiwai.ls oeoir, as a punisli* 
mentfor the saciilege The Batoka believe that Stkok» luni 
a pot of merlicine bnned lieie, vhich, when openod, would canre 
an epidemic in the country. Tiiese tyrants acted imu Ti on tlie 
feais of then peo]de 

As this was the point fiom uhich we intended to stnl'ooff 
to the noith-east, I lesolved on the following day to the 

falls of Victoria, called b}' the natives Mosio.itinn a, or more 
ancientl}’’ Shongwe Of these we had often heaid since vo 
came into the coiintr}'’ indeed one of liie quest ions asked b}' 
Sebituane was, “Have you smoke that .sounds in yonre omitiy 
They did not go near enough to examine them, but, sieving 
them with awe at a distance, said, in reference to the \a|K)nr 
and noise, “ Mosi oa tiinj’a ” (smoke docs sound thcio) It was 
pi eviousl}’’ called Shongue, the meaning of vhich I could not 
ascertain Tlie word for a “pot” resetnbles this, and it ma}* 
mean a seething cnldion, hiit I am not ccitain of it Being 
pel snarled that Mi Os well and mx'solf wcic the xrij’ fii^t 
Europeans who ever visited the Zambesi m the centie of the 
country, and that this is the connecting link between the 
knovTi and unknown poi tions of that i ivei , I decided to use 
the same liberty as the Makololo did, and gave the only English 
name I have affixed to any part of the countiy. No better 
pioof of previous ignorance of this iiver could be dcsiied than 
that an untravelled gentleman, who had spent a gieat paitof 
his life an the study of the geogiaphy of Afnoa, and knew 
everything written on the subject from the time of Ptolemv 
downwards, actually asseited in the “ Athenmum,” vhile I %vas 
coming up the Red Sea, that this magnificent luver, the 
Leeambye, had “ no connection with the Zambesi, but flowed 
under the iCalahaii Beseit, and liecame lost ”5 and “that, as 
all the old maps asserted, the Zambesi took its use in the verj^ 
hills to which we have now como ” This modest assertion 
smacks exactly as if a native of Timbiictu should declare that 
the ‘ Thames and the “ Pool ” werediffeient riveis, he having 
seen neither the one nor the other Leeambye and Zambesi 
mean the veiy same thing, viz the River 

Sekeletu intended to accompany me, but, one canoe only 
having come instead of the two he had oideied, he lesigned it 
t twenty minutes’ sail from Kalai, we came m 

sight, for the first time, of the columns of vapour, appropiiately 
called smoke, rising at a distance of five or six miles, exactly 
as when large tracts of grass aie burned in Afiaca Eive 
columns now aiose, and bending m the direction of the wind, 
they seemed placed against a low iidge coveied with tiees , 
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Urn of the cnlimiii', at this cli^.taoce appealed to mingle 
\vjtii the clouds Tliey \\eio -wliite bolou, and higliei up 
became duik, f:o as lo Simula lo smoke voiy closely The whole 
scene ayas extremely beautiful , tdie banks and islands dotted 
over the inei aie adoincd xcitli silvan xmgetatioii of great 
caiioly of colon 1 and foiin At the pciiod of our visit several 
tiCfi> veic sjungled o\ci with blossoms Trees have each their 
own ]}hy‘'iognnmy Theic, lowering over all, stands the gieat 
bully biobnb, each of whoso enormous aims would form the 
trunk of a laige tree, beside groups of giaceful palms, which, 
with their feat lieu -shaped leaves depicted on the sky, lend 
then beauty to the sceno As a hieroglyphic they always 
mean “fai fioni home,” foi one cau never get over their foreign 
an 111 a pictuie or landscnjie The silvery mohouono, which 
in the fiopics is in foim like the cedar of Lebanon, stands 
in pleasing contiast wuth the dark colour of the motsouii, 
whose cypiCbS-foi m is dotted ovci at piescnt wnth its pleasant 
seal let fruit Some tiecs le^emble the gieat spieadiug oak, 
otheis assume tlio chaiactei of oui owui elms and chestnuts, 
but no one can iniagino the beauty of the view from anything 
witnessed m England It had never been seen before by 
European 63 es, but scenes so lovel}’’ must have been gazed 
upon b3' angels in thou flight The onl}’- wmnt felt is that 
of mountains m the background The falls are bounded on 
three sides by iidges 300 01 400 feet m height, which are 
covered with forest, with the led soil appearing among the 
trees When about half a mile fiom the falls, I left the canoe 
by which we had come down thus far, and embaiked m a 
lightei one, wuth men well acquainted with the rapids, who, 
by passing down the centie of the stieam in the eddies and 
still places caused by many jutting locks, brought me to an 
island situated m the middle of the iivei, and on the edge of 
the lip over which the water lolls In coming hither, there 
was danger of being swept dowm by the streams which rushed 
along on each side of the island, but the iiver was now low, 
and xve sailed where it is totally impossible to go when the 
W'ater is high But though we had reached the island, and 
w'eie within a few y’^ards of the spot, a view from which would 
solve the wLole problem, I believe that no one could perceive 
w^heie the vast body of water went, it seemed to lose itself 
m the earth, the opposite lip of the fissuie into which it 
disappeared being only 80 feet distant At least I did not 
compiehend it until, creeping with awe to the veige, I peered 
down into a large rent w’hich had been made fiom banic to 
bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream of a thou- 
sand yards btoad leaped down a hundred feet, and then be- 
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came suddenly coinpic=.sed into a space of fifteen or tucnty 
yaids Tlio ciitiie falls aio simply a. ciacK made ju a haid 
basaltic lock f 10m the light to the left hank of the Zuniiie^i, 
and then piolonged fiom the left hanlc a\\a\' tlnouirli thitf> 
01 foity miles of hills If one imagines t luUrii.imes filled with 
loM tice-co\eicd lulls immediately beyond the tunnel, (Atend- 
ing as fai as CTla^csend, the bed of black ba'^alii'c lock insiead 
of London mud, and a fissuie made therein fiom one end of 
the tunnel to the othei, doivn Ihiough the key ‘'tones of the 
aicli, and piolonged fiom the left end of the tunnel Ihiougli 
tliiity’’ miles of lulls, the jiathway being 100 feet down fiom 
the bed of the ii\ei instead of wh.it it is, iMth the lips of the 
fissuie fiom SO to 100 feet apait, then fancy’ the Thames 
leaping bodily into the gulf, and foiecd there to change its 
direction, and flow fiom the light to the left bank; and tlieii 
lush boiling and loaiing thiough the lulls, — he may liase .some 
idea of ■what takes place at this, the most wondeiful sight 1 
had witnessed m Afi ica In looking down into tlie fissiue on 
the light of the island, one secs nothing but a dense while 
cloud, which, at the time ive Msited the spot, had two blight 
lamboivs on it (The sun wms on the nieiidiau, and the de- 
cimation about equal to the latitude of the place) Ifroni tlus 
cloud lushed up a gicat yet of Aajiour exactly’ like steam, and 
it mounted 200 01 300 feet high ; theie condensing, it changed 
its hue to that of daik smoke, and came back m a coustant 
shoivei, which soon wetted us to the skin This sliowei falls 
chieny’ on the opposite side of the fissuie, aud a feiv ymids bade 
lom the lip theie stands a straight hedge of evergieon tiees, 
whose leaves aie ahvay’s w'et From them loots a number of 
little nils luu back mto the gulf; but as they’ flow’ down the 
steep wall theie, the column of vapoui, in its ascent, licks them 
up clean off the rock, and away’ they’ mount again They are 
coiistantly lunning down, but nevei icach the bottom 

Un the left of the island we see the w’atei at the bottom, a 
wiiite lollmg mass moving away to the piolongation of the 
hssure, which blanches off near the left hank of the liver. A 
piece of the lock has fallen off a spot on the left of the island, 

f^om it I mdged the 
of falls to be about 100 feet The walls 

hornoerPT^^mfi^ crack are pei'pendicular, and composed of one 

the -watei side o-^ er w'hich 

fallen awav so off two or three feet, and pieces have 

That nvpr^liipl , ^ ®®®aewhat of a sei rated appearance 

cent luite straiglt, ex- 

inclined to fall "wliere a rent appears, and a piece seems 

inclined to faU off Upon the whole, it is nearly in the state in 
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wliicE it was left at the peiiod of its formation The rock is 
daik blown in. coloiiij except about ten feet fiom the bottom^ 
whicli IS discolouied bji^ the annual use of the water to that or 
a gi eater height On the left side of the island we have a good 
view of the mass of watei which causes one of the columns of 
vapour to ascend, as it leaps quite clear of the lock, and foims 
a thick unbioken fleece all the way to the bottom Its white- 
ness gave the idea of snow, a sight I had not seen foi many a 
day As it bioke into (if I may use the teim) pieces of watei, 
all lushing on in the same diiection, each gave off seveial rays 
of foam, exactly as bits of steel, when biiint in oxygen gas, 
give off' lays of spaiks The snow-white slieet seemed like 
myiiads of small comets lushing on in one diiection, each of 
vhich left behind ils nucleus lays of foam I nevei saw the 
appeaiance lefeiied to noticed elsewhere It seemed to be the 
effect of the mass of watei leajnng at once cleai of the lock, 
and but slowly bieaking up into spiay 

I have mentioned that v e saw five columns of vapour ascend- 
ing fiom this stiange ab3’'ss They are evidently foimed by the 
compiession suffered by the foice of the watei ’s own fall, into 
an unyielding wedge-shaped space Of the five columns, two 
on the light and one on the left of the island weie the laigest, 
and the streams which foimcd them seemed each to exceed in 
size the falls of the Clyde at Stonebyies, when that rivei is in 
flood This was the peiiod of low watei in the Leeambye, but, 
as fai as I could guess, theie was a flow of five or six hundred 
yaids of watei, which, at the edge of the fall, seemed at least 
thiee feet deep I wiite in the hope that others moie capable 
of judging distances than myself will visit this scene, and I 
state simply the imjiiessions made on my mind at the time I 
thought, and do still think, the iiver above the falls to be one 
thousand yaids bioad, but I am a poor ludge of distances on 
watei, foi I showed a naval fiiend what I supposed to be four 
hundred yaids in the bay of Loanda, and, to mj’’ suipiise, he 
pionounced it to be nine hundied I tiied to measuie the 
Leeambye with a stiong thiead, the only line I had 111 mj’’ pos- 
session, but when the men had gone two or thiee hundied yaids, 
they got into conveisation, and did not hear us shouting that the 
line had become entangled By still going on the}" bioke it, and, 
being earned away down the stream, it was lost on a snag In 
vain I tiled to bring to my recollection the way I had been taught 
to measuie a iiver, by taking an angle v ith the sextant That I 
once knew it, and that it was easy, weie all the lost ideas I 
could lecall, and they only in ci eased my vexation Hovevei, 1 
mea Slued the river faithei down by another plan, aM tlien 1 
discovered that the Portuguese had measuied it at Tete, and 
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found it a little over one thousand \aidK At the falls it is 
bioad as at Tele, if not moie so. '\Vhoc\oi may cnmo aftei inf5 
will not, I tiust, find ic.isou to say I have indulged in cxaggci 
ation 

The fissuie is said by the Makololo to bo very much dcepei 
faitlier to the eastwaid , theioisone part at which the vails 
aie so sloping that people accustomed to it can go dovn by de- 
scending in a sitting position The l\Iakololo on one occasion, 
pui suing some fugitive Batoka, saw them, unable to stop the 
impetus of then flight at the edge, liteially dashed to pieces 
at the bottom They beheld the stieam like a “vhito coid” 
at the bottom, and so fai down (jnobably 300 feet) that the^' 
became giddy, and weie fain to go away, holding on to the 
giound 

Now, though the edge of the lock ovci winch the iivci falls 
does not show iveaiiug moie than thiee feet, and fheie is no ap- 
pearance of the opposite wmll being woin out at the bottom in 
the parts exposed to view, 3'et it is piobable that, whcio it has 
flow'ed beyond the falls, tlie sides of the fissuie may have given 
w’^ay, and the paifcs out of sight may be bioadei than the “ white 
cord ” on the suiface Theie ma}'^ even be some lamificatious of 
the fissuie, which take a poition of the stieam quite beneath 
the locks , hut this I did not leain 

If we take the w'aut of much weai on tlic lip of haid basaltic 
lock as of any value, the period when this lock w*as riven is 
not geologically veiy lemote I legietted the wcaiit of proper 
means of measuiing and maiking its width at the falls, in oidei 
that, at some future time, the question wdiethei it is piogiessivo 
01 not might he tested It seemed as if a palm-tiee could bo 
ai acioss it fioni the island And if it is piogiessive, as it 
would mark a gieat natuial diainage being effected, it might 
urnish a hope that Afiica wall one day become a health}^ conti- 
nent If IS at any late veiy much changed, in respect to its 
lakes, within a comparatively lecent peiiod 

At thiee spots near these falls, one of them the island in the 
mi e on which we were, thiee Batoka chiefs offered up prayers 

Baiimo They chose their places of pi a^ ei 
within the sound of the roar of the cataiact, and in sight of the 

looked upon the 

1 ?vpr If induced the selection The 

prp ^ mysterious The words of the canoe- 

DUJJg d/rs— * 

The Leeamhye ’ Nobody knows 
Whence ifc comes and whither it goes ” 

he play of colouis of the double ms on the cloud, seen by them 
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elsQwliere only as tho uvinbow, may have led them to the idea 
that this -was the abode of Deity Some of the Makololo who 
went with me near to Gonye looked iiiion the same sign with 
awe When seen in the heavens it is named “ motse oa bai imo ” 
~the pestle of the gods Here they conld appioach the emblem, 
and see it stand steadily above the blustering uproar below — 
a type of Him who sits supi erne— alone unchangeable, though 
ruling over all changing things. But not aware of His hue 
character, they had no admiration of the beautiful and good in 
their bosoms They did not imitate His benevolence, foi they 
weie a bloody, impeiious ciew, and Sebituane performed a noble 
seivice in the expulsion fiom their fastnesses of these ciuel 
“ Loids of the Isles ” 

Having feasted my eyes long on the beautiful sight, I le- 
turned to my friends at Kalai, and, saying to Sekeletu that he 
had nothing else ivoith showing in his countiy, his curiosity 
was excited to visit it the next day. I letuined with the inten- 
tion of taking a lunai observation fiom the island itself, but 
the clouds weie unfavouiable, consequently all ray determina- 
tions of position refer to Kalai (Lat 17° 51' 54" S , long. 25° 
41' E ) Sekeletu acknowledged to feeling a little nervous at 
the probability of being sucked into the gulf before reaching 
the island His companions amused themselves by throwing 
stones down, and wondered to see them diminishing in size, 
and even disappearing, before they reached the water at the 
bottom 

I had anothei object in view in my return to the island I 
observed that it was covered with trees, the seeds of ivhich had 
probably come doivn with the stream fi’om the distant noith, 
and seveial of which I had seen nowheie else, and eveiy now 
and then the wind wafted a little of the condensed impoui over 
it, and kept the soil in a state of moisture, which caused a sward 
of grass, growing as gi een as on an English lawn. I selected a 
spot — not too neai the chasm, for there the constant deposition 
of the moisture nourished numbers of polypi of a mushroom 
shape and fleshy consistence — but somewhat back, and made a 
little gaiden I there planted about a hundred peach and 
apricot stones, and a quantity of coffee-seeds. I had attempted 
fiuiLtrees before, but, when left in charge of my Makololo 
fi rends, they were always allowed to wither, after having vege- 
tated, by being forgotten I bargained for a hedge with one of 
the Makololo, and if he is faithful, I have great hopes of 
Mosioatunjm's abilities as a nurseryman My only source of feai 
IS the hippopotami, whose footprmts I saw on the island 
the gaiden was piepaied, I cut my initials on a tree, and the 
date 1855. This was the only instance m which I indulged m 

G G 
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this piece of vanity. The gaiden stands in fiont, and were 
theie no hippopotami, I have no doubt but this will be the 
paient of all the gaidens which may 3mtbein this new couutiy. 
We then went up to Kalai again. 

On passing up we had a view of the hut on the island, wheie 
my goods had lain so long in safety It was under a group of 
palm-trees, and Sekeletu mfoimed me that, so fully peisuaded 
weie most of the Makololo of the piesence of dangeious chaims 
in the packages, that, had I not leturned to tell them the con- 
tiaiy, they never would have been touched Some of the 
diviners had been so positive in their decisions on the point 
that the men who hfted a bag thought thej^ felt a live kid in 
it The divmeis always quote their piedictions when they 
happen to tally with the event They declared that the whole 
paity which went to Loanda had peiished , and as I always 
quoted the instances in which they failed, many of them refused 
to throw the “bola” (instruments of divination) when I was 
neai This was a noted instance of failuie. It would have 
affoided me equal if not greater pleasuie to have exposed the 
failure, if such it had been, of the European diviner whose 
paper lay a whole year on this island, but I was obliged to con- 
fess that he had been successful with his “ bola,” and could only 
comfoit myself with the idea that, though Sir Rocleiick Mur- 
chison’s discouise had lain so long within sight and sound of 
the magnificent falls, I had been “ cut out ” by no one in their 
disco veiy 

I saw the falls at low water, and the columns of vapour, when 
five or six miles distant When the nvei is full, or in flood, the 
columns, it is said, can be seen ten miles off, and the sound is 
quite distinct somewhat beyond Elalai, or about an equal dis- 
tance No one can then go to the island in the middle. The 
next visitor must bear these points in mind in comparing his 
desciiption with mine 


AVe heie got mfoimation of a foray which had been made by 
a Makololo man in the direction we weie going. This instance 
of maiauding was so much m accoi dance with the system 
which has been puisued m this countr}'^ that I did not winder 
a it But the man had used Sekeletu’s name as having sent 
im, and, the proof being convincing, he would undoubtedly be 

1 first instance of a fine being 

evie or maiauding, I looked upon it as the beginning of a 
better state of things In tribes which have been accustomed 
to cattle-stealing, the act is not consideied immoral, in the way 
that theR IS Before I knew the language well, I said to a 

+ . 7 so o,ixd so ” “ No, I did not 

steal them,’ was the leply, »I only hffed them.” The word 
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same 


"LIFTING,” NOT "STEALING” 
is identical with tlie Highland teim for the 

deed 

Anothei’ point came to our notice here Some Mambari had 
come do-^ thus far, and induced the Batolra to sell a veiylaige 
tusk which belonged to Sekeletu, for a few bits of cloth. They 
had gone among the Batoka who need hoes, and, having pur- 
chased some of these from thb people near Sesheke, induced the 
others living farther east t6 sell both ivory and childien 
They would not pai t with children for clothing or beads, but 
agriculture with wooden hoes is so laborious that the sight of 
the hoes prevailed The Makololo proposed to knock the 
Mambari on the head as the lemedy, the next time they came , 
but on my proposing that they should send hoes themselves, 
and thereby secure the ivory in a quiet way, all approved 
highly of the idea, and Pitsane and Mohorisi expatiated on the 
value of the ivory, then own willingness to go and sell it at 
Loanda, and the disgust with which the Mambaii whom we met 
in Angola had loolced upon them attempt to leach the proper 
market If nothing untoward happens, I thmk there is a fair 
prospect of the trade in slaves being abolished in a natui al way 
in this quarter , Pitsane and Mohorisi having again expiessed 
their willingness to go away back to Loanda if Sekeletu would 
give them orders. This was the more lemaikable, as both have 
plenty of food and leisure at home 

20th November — Sekeletu and his large party having con- 
veyed me thus far, and furnished me with a company of 114 
men to carry the tusks to the coast, we bade adieu to the Mako- 
lolo, and proceeded north waids to the Lekone. The countiy 
around-is veiy beautiful, and was once well peopled with Batoka, 
who possessed enormous herds of cattle When Sebituane 
came in former times, with his small but wailike paity of 
Makololo, to this spot, a general rising took place of the Batoka 
through the whole country, m order to " eat him up ” , but his 
usual success followed him, and, dispersing them, the Makololo 
obtained so many cattle that they could not take any note of 
the herds of sheep and goats. The tsetse has been bi ought by 
buffaloes into some districts wheie formerly cattle abounded 
This obliged us to travel the first few stages by night. We 
could not well detect the nature of the country in the dim moon- 
light , the path, however, seemed to lead along the high bank of 
what may have been the ancient bed of the Zambesi, befoie the 
fissure was made. The Lekone now winds m it, in an opposite 
diiection to that m which the ancient river must have flowed 

Both the Lekone and Unguesi flow back towards the centre of 
the countiy, and m an opposite diieotion to that of the mam 
stream. It was plain, then, that we were ascending, the farther 
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we went eastwaid The level of the lower portioil of the 
Lekone is about 200 feet above that of tlio Zambesi at the falls, 
and considerably more than the altitude of Linyanti , conse- 
quently, when the river flowed along this ancient bed, instead 
of through the rent, the V/hole coiinti}’’ between this and the 
iidge be 3 mnd Libebe 'vvestwards, Lake Hgaini and the Zouga 
southwaids, and eastwaids beyond Nohokotsa, was one large 
fiesh-water lake there is abundant evidence of the evislence 
and extent of tliis Vast lake in the longitudes ludicated, and 
stretching fioiu i7° to 21° S latitude The whole of this space 
IS paved with a bed of tufa, more or less soft, accoiding as it is 
coveied with soil, or left exposed to atmospheric influences. 
AVherever ant-eateis make deep holes in this ancient bottom, 
fiesh-watei shells are thrown out, identical with those noiV 
existing, in the Lake Ngami and the Zambesi. Iflie Batotse 
valley was another lake of a similai natuie, and olie existed be- 
yond Masiko, and a fourth near the Oiauge tlivet. The whole 
of these lakes were let out by means of cidcks or fissures made 
in the subtending sides, by the upheaval of the countiy. The 
fissure made at the Victoria Balls let out the water of this 
gieat valley, and left a small patch in wliat was probabl}’' its 
deepest portion, and is now called Lake Ngami The Falls of 
Oronye mrnished an outlet to the lake of the Barotse valle}’’, and 
-so of the other great lakes of i emote times The Congo also 

a narrow fissuie, and so does 
e Urange Biver in the west , while other rents made in the 
eastern ridge, as the Victoiia Falls and those to the east of 
anganj^enka, allowed the central waters to dram eastward 
e African lakes hitheito discoveied are shallow, in conse- 
quence 0 eing the mere residua of very much larger ancient 
0 les 0 water. There can be no doubt that this continent 
was, in ormer times, veiy much more copiously supplied with 
wa er ^ an at present, but a natural process of drainage has 

ages. Deep fissures are made, piobably by 
land, proofs of which are seen m modern 

WhPfl.pTS." the coast-hne 

desiccation IS as rapid thioughout the 

showprfi r ^ Buckland, in 1843, I 

for me f n ^ ®®ali‘aana countiy, it is not 

waters having P there is a slight tradition of the 

there is none^of through the low hills south of the Barotse, 

too ancient for that, yet perhaps 

able eyent is often trJnsmtted a thi°o'^t K 

aven retain a tiadit.on wHch sto?;VllmS 
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and the harlots, theie is not a name like Tom Eaithqnake, or 
Sam Shake-the-giound, in the whole country They have a tra- 
dition which may lefer to the building of the Tower of Babel, 
but it ends in the bold biiildeis getting their crowns ciacked by 
the fall of the scaffolding , and that they came out of a cai^e 
called “ Loey ” (Noe ?), in companjr with the beasts, and all 
point to it in one direction, viz the NNE Loey, too, is an ex- 
ception in the language, as thej^ use masculine instead of neuter 
pronouns to it 

If we take a glance back at the great valley, the foi m the 
rivers have taken impai ts the idea of a lake slowly drained out, 
for they have cut out for themselves beds exactly like what we 
may see in the soft mud of a shallow pool of lain-water, when 
that is let off by a fuirow This idea would piobably not strike 
a person on coming first into the country, but moie extensive 
acquaintance with the river system cei tainly would convey the 
impiession None of the riveis in the valley of the Leeainbye 
have slopes down to their beds. Indeed, many paits aie much 
lilce the Thames at the Isle of Dogs, only the Leeambye has to 
use twenty or thiity feet befoie it can overflow some of its 
meadows. The iiveis have each a bed of low watei — a simple 
furrow cut shai ply out of the calcareous tufa, which lined the 
channel of the ancient lake — and another of inundation When 
the beds of inundation are filled, they assume the appeal ance of 
chains of lakes When the Clyde fills the holms (“haughs”) 
above Bothwell Biidge and retires again into its channel, it le- 
sembles the river we are speaking of, only here theie aie no 
high lands sloping down towards the bed of inundation, foi the 
greater part of the region is not elevated fifty feet above them 
Even the rocky banks of the Leeambye below Gonye, and the 
iidges bounding the Barotse valley, are not more than two 01 
three hundred feet in altitude over the geneial dead level 
Many of the rivers are veiy toituous in then course, the Ohobe 
and Siinah paiticulaily so, and if we may leceive the testimoii} 
of the natives, they form what anatomists call (t7'iasicnnobis, or 
a network of livers Thus, for instance, they assuied me tliat, 
if they go up the Simah in a canoe, they can enter the Ohobe 
and descend that iivei to the Leeambjm , or they may go u]) 
the Kama and come down the Simali And so in the case of 
the Kafue It is reputed to be connected in this way with tlie 
Leeambye in the north, and to pait with the Loangwa and 
the Malcololo went from the one into the othei in cances And 
even though the intei lacing may not be quite to the extent 
believed by the natives, the country is so level and the rii eis 
so tortuous that I see no impiobability in the conclusion Biat 
here is a network of watei s of a very pecubai nature i le 
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reason wLy I am disposed to place a ceitain amount of confi* 
dence in tLe native reports is tkis, — when Mr Oswell and I 
discovered the Zambesi in tbe centre of tbe continent in 1851, 
being unable to ascend it at tbe time ourselves, we employed 
tbe natives to draw a map embodying tbeir ideas of that river 
We then sent tbe native map borne witb tbe same view that I 
now mention tbeir ideas of tbe river system — namely, m ordei 
to be an aid to otbeis m fuitber investigations When I was 
able to ascend tbe Leeambjm to 14° S , and subsequently 
descend it, I found, after all tbe care I could bestow, tbat tbe 
alterations I was able to make in tbe oiigmal native plan were 
very trifling. Tbe general idea tbeir map gave was wonder- 
fully accurate 

24t7i — We lemamed a day at tbe villa,ge of Moyara Here 
tbe valley in wbicb tbe Lekone flows trends away to tbe east- 
ward, while our course is more to tbe NE Tbe country is 
rocky and rough, tbe soil being led sand, which is covered with 
beautiful green tiees, 5uelding abundance of wild fiuits Tbe 
father of Moyaia was a powerful chief, but tbe son now sits 
among tbe ruins of tbe town, with four or five wives and very 
few people At bis hamlet a number of stakes are planted m 
tbe ground, and I counted fifty-four human skulls bimg on tbeir 
points These weie Matebele, who, unable to approach Sebituane 
on tbe island of Lo}^^, bad returned sick and famisbm^. 
Mojmia’s father took advantage of tbeir reduced condition, and, 
after putting them to death, mounted tbeir beads in tbe Batoka 
faslimn Tbe old man who perpetrated this deed now lies in the 
middle of bis son’s huts, with a lot of rotten ivory over bis grave 
One cannot help feeling tbanlrful tbat tbe reign of such wretches 
IS over They inhabited tbe whole of this side of tbe country, 
and weie probablj’^ tbe baranei to tbe extension of tbe Portuguese 
commerce in this direction When looking at tbe skulls, I 
lemaiked to Moyara tbat many of them were those of mere 
boys He assented readily and pointed them out as such I 
asked why bisfatbei bad killed boys “ To show bis fierceness,” 
was tbe answer “ Is it fiei ceness to kill boys ? ” “ Yes , they 

bad no business here” When I told him tbat this probably 
vould eiisuie bis own death if tbe Matebele came again, be 
leplied, “ V beu I bear of them coming I shall bide tbe bones ’’ 
evidently pioud of these trophies of his father’s ferocity,, 
and 1 vas assured by other Batoka tbat few strangers ever 
jc uined from a visit to tins quarter If a man wished to cuiry 
laioai uith a Batoka chief, be ascertained when a stranger was 
about to isave, and waylaid him at a distance from tbe town, 
and vben bo bi ought the bead back to tbe chief, it was mounted 
as a trophy, tbe diilereut chiefs vying with each other as 
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to which should mount the gieatest number of skulls in his 
village 

If. as has been asserted, the Portuguese ever had a chain of 
tiading stations across the country from Oaconda to Tete, it 
must have passed thiough tliese peojile, but the total ignoiance 
of the Zambesi flovang fiom noith to south in the centie of the 
countiy, and the want of knowledge of the astonishing falls of 
Victoria, which excite the wondei of even the natives, togethei 
with the absence of any tradition of such a chain of stations, 
compel me to believe that they existed only on paper. This 
conviction is strengthened by the fact that, when a late attempt 
was made to claim the honour of ci ossmg the continent for the 
Portuguese, the only proof advanced was the journey of two 
black tiadeis formerly mentioned, adorned with the name of 
“ Portuguese ” If a chain of stations had existed, a few Imn- 
died names of the same sort might easily have been bi ought 
forward , and such is the love of barter among all the central 
Africans that, had theie existed a maiket for ivory, its value 
would have become known, and even that on the graves of the 
chiefs would not have been safe. 

When about to leave Mojmra on the 25th, he brought a root 
which, when pounded and spiinkled ovei the oxen, is beheved to 
disgust the tsetse, so that it flies off without sucking the blood 
He promised to show me the plant or tiee if I would give him 
an ox , but as wo were travelling, and could not affoi d the time 
lequiied for the exjieriraent, so as not to be cheated (as I had 
too often been by my medical fiiends), I defeiied the investiga- 
tion till I returned It is probably but an evanescent lemedy, 
and capable of rendering the cattle safe duiing one night only 
Moyaia is now quite a dependant of the Makololo, and my new 
jiaity, not being thoroughly dulled, foiced him to carry a tusk 
for them When I relieved him, he poured forth a showei 
of thanks at being allowed to go back to sleep beneath his 
skulls 

Next day we came to Namilanga, or “ The Well of Joy ” It 
IS a small well dug beneath a veiy large fig-tiee, the shade of 
which renders the water delightfully cool The temperatuie 
thiough the day was 104° in the shade and 94° after sunset, 
but the air was not at all oppiessive This well leceived its 
name from the fact that in former times marauding parties, in 
returning with cattle, sat down heie and were legaled with 
boyaloa, music, and the lullilooing of the women from the 

adjacent towns , , 

All the suriounding country was foimerly densely people , 
though now desolate and still The old head-man of this p ace 
tpld us that his father once went to Bambala, wneie w 1 0 , 
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tradeis lived, when om infoimant wa<^ a elnUl, and ‘lofnrned 
when he had become a boy o£ about ten ycais. lie went n^aui, 
and retuiiied when it wa*? timo to Icnoclc out liis son s teeth. 
As that takes place at the age of pubeity, ho must have spent at 
least five yeai s in each ]oui ncy. He added that many who v out 
theie never letuined, because they liked that country better 
than this. They had even foisakon then wives and children : 
and childien had been so enticed and fiatleicd by the finery 
bestowed upon them there, that they had disowned then parents 
and adopted otheis. The place to whicli they had gone, which 
they named Bamhala, vas piohahly Dambaiaii, vhich was 
situated close to Znmbo This was the fiist intimation wo had 
of intercourse with the whites The Caiolse, and all the other 
tubes m the central valley, have no such tiadiLion as this; 
nor have either the one oi the othei any account of a tiadei's 
visit to them m ancient times 

All the Batoka tubes follow the cuiious custom of knocking 
out the upper front teeth at the ago of pubeity. This is done 
by both sexes, and though the under teeth, being lolieved fiom 
the attiition of the upper, giow long and somewhat bent out, 
and theieby cause the under bp to piotmdein a most nnsightlj' 
way, no young woman thinks heisolf accomplished until she has 
got lid of the upper incisois This custom gives all the Batoka 
an uncouth, old-man-like appeal ance. Tlieir laugh is hideous, 
yet they aie so attached to it that even Sebituane was unable 
to eradicate the piactice. Ho issued ordeis that none of the 
children living under him should he subjected to the custom by 
their parents, and disobedience to his mandates was usuallj’’ 
punished with severity , but notwithstanding this, the children 
would appear in the sfcieets without then incisois, and no one 
would confess to the deed When questioned resjiecting the 
origin of this piaotice, the Batoka reply that their object is to 
be like oxen, and those who retain their teeth the}’' consider to le- 
semhle zebras Whether this is the tine reason or not, it is diffi- 
cult to say , but it is noticeable that the veneration foi oxen which 
prevails in many tribes should here be associated with hatied 
CO the zehia, as among theBakwains , that this operation is pei- 
formed at the same age that ciicnmcision is in other tubes ; and 
that here that ceremony is unknown The custom is so uni- 
versal that a peison who has his teeth is consideied ugly, and 
occasionally, when the Batoka borrowed my looking-glass, the 
uispai aging remark would be made respecting boys or girls who 
still letained then teeth, “ Look at the great teeth ' ” Some of 
He Makololo give a moie facetious exffianatiou of the custom 
riiey say that the wife of a chief having in a quarrel bitten her 
husbands hand, he, in leyenge, ordeied hei fjont teeth to he 
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luiockeJ oai, and all the men m the tube folloAved his example , 
but this does not explain wh}'- they altei wards knocked out their 
own 


The Batoka of the Zambesi are generally veiy daik in colour, 
and very degraded and negro-like m appeal ance, while those 
who live on the high lauds we aie now ascending, aie frequently 
of the colour of coffee and milk We had a laige number of the 
Batoka of Mokwiue in our party, sent by Sekeletu to cairy his 
tusks Their gi eater degradation was probably caused by the 

tieatment of their chiefs — the baibaiians of the islands I 
found them more difficult to manage than any of the rest of my 
companions, being much less reasonable and impiessible than 
the others. ISily pai ty consisted of the head-men afoi e-mentioned,^ 
Sekwebu, andKanyata. We were joined at the falls by another 
head-man of the Makololo, named Honahin, in command of the 
Batoka. We had also some of the Banajoa under Mosisinyane,. 
and last of all, a small party of Bashubia and Barotse under 
Tuba Mokoio, which had been furnished by Sekeletu because of 
their ability to swim. They earned their paddles with them, 
and, as the Makololo suggested, weie able to swim over the 
liveis bj’’ night and steal canoes, if the inhabitants shomd be 
so unreasonable as to lefuse to lend them These differen 
parties assoited together into messes, any oideis weie given 
through then head-man, and when food was obtained he 
buled it to the mess. Bach party knew its own spot in the 
encampment , and as this was always placed so that our backs 
should he to the east, the diiection from whence the pievailmg 
winds came no time was lost in fixing the sheds of our encamp- 
ment They each took it in turn to pull grass to make my bed, 


so I lay luxui lously. , j. 

Noveviher 2m —As the oxen could only move “ 

consequence of a fear that the buffaloes in this ^ 

have introduced the tsetse, I usually perfoiraed 
day on foot, while some of the men brought on ^ 

night On coming to the villages under f 
we Glossed the Unguesi, a rivulet which, 
backward It falls into the Leeambye a ® 

m^ncement of the rapids. The ®,^ 

undei lying rock of much of this part of th often so 

wards the centie of the continent, but the s -Rocks of 

much elevated as to appear neaily on their 
augitic trap are found in various positions o , ^ 

strike is north and south, but when the gneiss ‘ i 

near to the basalt of the falls, it was ly/jf.Tthe basSt 
the dip towards the noi tli, as if the eruptive o 
bad placed |t jn that position, 
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AVe passed tLe lemains of a very large tow, winch, from the 
only evidence of antiquity affoided by luins m this country, 
must have been inhabited for along peiiod, the millstones of 
gneiss, tiap, and qnaitz weie worn down two and a half inches 
perpendicularly. The ivoiy giavestoncs soon lot awaj^ Those 
of Moj’-ara’s father, who must have died not moi e than a dozen 
yeais ago, weie crumbling into powder , and we found this to be 
geneially the case all over the Batoka country. The legion 
around is pretty well coveied with forest, but there is abun- 
dance of open pasturage, and as we aie ascending in altitude 
we find the grass to be short, and altogethei unlike the tangled 
heibage of the Barotse valle 3 ^ 

It IS remarkable that we now meet with the same trees we 
saw in descending towaids the west coast A kind of steiculia, 
which is the most common tiee at Loanda, and the baobab, 
flouiish here, and the tiee called moshuka, which we found 
neai Tala Mungongo, was now yielding its fiuit, which resembles 
small apples The people brought it to us in large quantities : 
it tastes like a pear, but has a harsh rind, and four laige seeds 
withm We found prodigious quantities of this fiuit as we 
went along The tiee attains the height of 15 or 20 feet, and 
has leaves, hard and glossy, as large as one’s hand The tree 
itself IS never found on the lowlands, but is mentioned with 
approbation at the end of the woik of Bowdich My men 
almost lived upon the fruit for many daj^s 

The lams had fallen only paitially in many paits the soil 
was quite dij^^nd the leaves drooped mournfully, but the fiuit- 
lees aie iinaffected by a drought, except when it happens at 
e time of then blossoming. The Batoka of mypaity declaied 
that no one ever dies of hunger heie We obtained baskets of 
maneko, a cuiious fiuit, with a homy imd, split into five pieces , 
these sections, when chewed, are full of a fine glutinous mattei, 
and sweet like sugar. The seeds aie covered with a yellow 
silky down, and aie not eaten the entiie fiuit is about the size 
01 a walniR AVe got also abundance of the motsouii 'and 
mamosho We saw the Batoka eating the beans called nju, 
mo contained ina laigesquaie pod , also the pulp betw^een 

vomica, and the motsintsela Other fiuits 
mT seasons, as the motsikiri, which yields an 

leaves so masses of dark evergreen 

the statemSt mldrby^hfBato? 

to stand in o-mrio ® Batoka We here saw trees allowed 

r Sice Sen n^ them- 

leucodendion abounds W'lm mtiyes A species of 
u-bicb no lain bas yt! fau'et^Zrt 
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their leaver round duimg the heat of the day, so that the edge 
only as exiaosed to the rays of the sun , they have then a half 
twjst on the petiole. The acacias in the same circumstances, 
and also themopaue {Bavhima),io\d. then leaves together, and, 
h}’ piosontmg the smallest possible suiface to the sun, simulate 
the eucalypti of Australia. 
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Low hills— Black solclici-ants , their cannibalism — The plasterer and 
its chloioform — White ants, their usofnlncss— Mutokn aiie-smok- 
ing , Its effects— Bolder ten itoij — Health 3' table-lands — Geological 
formation — Cicadte — Tieos — Flov/cis— Iln er Kaloino — Physical 
confoimation of couiiti^’^- Ridges, sanatoi la— A wounded biifTalo 
assisted — Buffalo-bird — Rhinocoi os-bud — Leaders of herds — The 
honey-guide— The White Mountain— Mo/uina River— Sebituane’s 
old home — Hostile village— Pi ophctic fren/j’' — Pood of the elephant 
— Ant-hills — Piiendly Batoka — Clothing de&pised — Method of 
salutation- Wild fruits — The captive loleased — Longings for 
peace— Pin gola’s conquests— The village of Monze— Aspect of the 
country — Visit fiomthe chief Monze and his wife— Central healthy 
stations— Fi lend ly feelings of the people in lefeience to a white 
resident— Fei tilit^-- of the soil — Bashukulompo mode of dicssing 
their hair— G latitude of the prisonei we iclcased — Kindness and 
remarks of Monze’s sister— Dip of the rocks— Vegetation— Generos- 
ity of the inhabitants — Their anxiety for medicine — Hooping- 
cough— Buds and lain 

Noveniber 21tli. — Still at Marimba’s In tlio adjacent country 
palms abound, but none of that species •whicli yields the oil , 
indeed, that is met with only neai the coast. There ai e numbers 
of floweis and bulbs just shooting up from the soil The suiface 
IS lough and broken into gullies, and though the countij^ is 
parched, it has not that appearance, so many tiees having put 
forth their fiesh green leaves at the time the lains ought to have 
come Among the lest stands the mola, v ith its daik, brovrnish- 
gieen colour and spreading oak-like foim In the distance theie 
are rnnges of low hills On the noith we have one called Kaii- 
jele, and to the east that of Kaonka, to which we proceed to- 
moirow We have made a consideiable detour to the noith, 
both on account of oui wish to avoid the tsetse, and to visit the 
people Those of Xaonka aie the last Batoka we shall meet in 
fiieiidship with the Makololo 

Wallang down to the forest, after telling these poor people, 
for the first time in their lives, that the Son of God had so loved 
tJiem as to come down fiom heaven to save them, I observed 
manj^ regiments of black soldier-ants, returning from their 
m^anding expeditions These I have often noticed before m 
different paits of the country , and as we had even at Kolobeng 
an opnoitumty of obs^ving their habits, I may give a shoit ac- 
count of them heie They are black, with a slight tinge of grey, 
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about ball an iiicli in length, and on the line of maich appear 
three or four abreast, when distuibed, they utter a distinct 
hissing or dm pmg sound They follow a few leadeis who never 
carry anything, and they seem to be guided by a scent left on 
the path b3'’ the leadei s , for happening once to throw the watet 
fiom in}’^ basin behind a bush wheie I was diessing, it lighted 
on the path by which a legiment had passed before 1 began my 
toilette, and when they returned they weie totally at a loss to 
find the way home, though they continued seai clung for it 
neail}' half an hour It w^as found only by one making a long 
circuit round the wetted spot The scent may have indicated 
also the propiiety of their going in one direction onlj'^ If a 
handful of eai th is thrown on the path, at the middle of the 
regiment, either on its wa}' home or abioad, those behind it are 
completelj' at a loss as to their fni thei pi ogress. Whatevei it 
may be that guides them, thej’- seem only to know that they aie 
not to letuin, for they come up to the handful of earth, but will 
not cross it, though not a quaiter of an inch high They wheel 
round and regain their path again, but never think of leti eating 
to the nest, 01 to the place w'heie they have been stealing 
After a quai ter of an horn ’s confusion and hissing, one may make 
a cncuit of a foot round the earth, and soon all follow in that 
roundabout way When on then way to attack the abode of the 
white ants, the latter may be obseived rushing about in a state 
of great perturbation The black leaders, distinguished fiom 
the rest by their greater size, especially in the legion of the 
sting, then seize the white ants one by one, and inflict a sting, 
wdiicli seems to inject a poition of fluid similar in effect to 
chloioforra, as it rendeis them insensible but not dead, and only 
able to move one or two fiont legs As the leaders toss them 
on one side, the rank and file seize them and carry them oir 
One morning I saw a party going foith on wdiat has been sup- 
posed to be a slave-hunting expedition They came to a sticu, 
which, being enclosed in a white-ant gallery, I knew con 
numbers of this insect , but I was surprised to see the black 
soldieis passing without touching it I lifted up the s ic 1: an 
bioke a poition of the galleiy, and then laid it across the pa 
in the middle of the black regiment. The white ants, when 
uncovered, scampered about with gieat celeiity, hiding em- 
selves under the leaves, but atti acted little attention 10m 
black marauders, till one of the leadeis caught them, and apply- 
ing his sting, laid them m an instant on one side in a s a e 
coma, the others then promptly seized them and 1 us ® ® , ,, 

fiist observing these maiatiding 

idea, imbibed fiom a work of no less authoiitj" than S them 
Paley, that they seized the white ants in older 0 
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slaves, but having lescued a numbei of captives, I placed them 
aside, and found that they never lecoveied fiom the state of in- 
sensibility into which they had been tin own by the leadeis I 
supposed then that the insensibility had been caused by tbe 
soldiers holding the necks of the white ants too tightly witli 
their mandibles, as that is the way they seize them , but even 
the pupa3 which I took from the soldier ants, though placed m a 
favourable tempeiatuie, never became developed In addition to 
this, if any one examines the oiifice by which the black ant 
enters his bai lacks, he will alwaj^’S find a little heap of hard 
heads and legs of the white ants, showing that tliese black 
luffians are a giade lower than slave-stealei s, being actually 
cannibals Elsewheie, I have seen a body of them lemo'^dng 
then eggs fiom a place in which they weie likely to be flooded 
by the rams , I calculated their numbers to be 1,260 j they carried 
their eggs a certain distance, then laid them doivn, when others 
took them and cairied them farther on Every ant in the colony 
seemed to be employed in this laborious occupation, j’^et theie 
was not a white slave-ant among them One cold morning, I 
observed a band of another species of black ant, returning each 
with a captive, theie could be no doubt of their cannibal pro- 
prasi ties, for the “brutal soldiery” had already deprived the 
white ants of their legs The fluid in the stings of this species 
IS of an intensely acid taste 

I had often noticed the stupefaction produced by the iniection 
of a fluid from the sting of ceitain insects before It is particu- 
Imly observ^le in ahymenopterous insect called the “ plasterer 
{Pelopmis Ecldon^, w-hich m its habits resembles somewhat 
the mason-bee It is about an inch and a quartei in length, jet 

be observed coming into houses,%aii 7 - 
\ plastei about the size of a pea. 

wio ® ^ convenient spot for its dweUing, it 

wnp! t length as its body, plastei ing^ the 

^r\ and smooth inside When this is 

except a round hole, it brings seven or eight catei- 
of which IS rendered msensible, but not 
S ® flaid from its sting These it deposits in the cell, 

finds food 

of vitahtv nrpvp® ^ a state of coma, but the presence 

fthl^^^ise^take or that diyxng -up which would 

micTis M thS time the young 

food IS done completely developed, the 

door or nlace last at the former 

for itself The nlastoi ^ parent, flies off, and begins life 

^heJk on the p ^ ^^^oot, as it acts as a 

v.ue.k on the inoidmate increase of cateipillars and spideis It 
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may often be seen -vrith a catei pillar, oi even a cnckefc, much 
larger than itself, but they lie peifectly still after the injection 
of chlorofoim, and the plasteiei, jilacing a row of legs on each 
side of the bod}^, uses both legs and wings m ti ailing the victim 
along. The fluid in each case is, I suppose, designed to cause 
insensibility and likewise act as an antiseptic, the death of the 
victims being without pain 

Withont these black soldiei-ants, the country would he over- 
run by the white ants , thej’- aie so extiemely piolific, and no- 
thing can exceed the eneigy with which they woik They per- 
form a most impoi tant pai t in the economy of nature, by burying 
vegetable mattei as quickly beneath the soil as the ferocious 
led ant does dead animal substances The white ant keeps 


genei ally out of sight, and woiks under galleries constructed by 
night, to scieen them fiom the observation of buds At some 
given signal, howevei, I never could ascertain what, they rush 
out b}'' hundieds, and the sound of their mandibles cuttinggrass 
into lengths may be heaid like a gentle wind mui muring 
thiough the leaves of the tiees They diag these pieces to the 
doors of then abodes, and aftei some houis’ toil leave off woik, 
and manj’’ of the bits of giass may be seen collected aiound the 
orifice They continue out of sight for peihaps a month, but 
they are never idle On one occasion a good bundle of grass was 
laid down for my bed, on a spot which was quite smooth and 
destitute of plants. The ants at once sounded the call to a good 
supply of glass. I heaid them incessantly nibbling and c^ry- 
ing away all that night , and they continued all next d^ 
day), and all that night too, with unabated eneigy ibey bad 
thus been thiity-six hours at it, and seemed as fiesh as evei. 
In some situations, if we remained a day, they ® 

grass beneath my mat, and would have eaten that oo, 
not laid down moie giass At some of 
beat time in a cuiious manner. Hundieds of them ^ ^ ^ 

in building a laige tube, and they wish to beat it ^ 

a signal, they all give thieeor four eneigetic beats on theplast 
in unison. It produces a sound like the 
bush when touched. These iiis®cts are the chief age^ 
ployed in forming a fertile soil But for -nrouid be 

tiopical forests, bad as they aie now with 

a thousand times worse They would be impassable o^jec^nt 
of the heaps of dead vegetation lying the surface, and em^t^ 
ting worse effluvia than the comparative y , , 

collitons do now When one looke nt the 

tions thioughoufc creation, and ^e causes looks 

with such wisdom and skill, the idea of “““f “SJVhhs 
clumsy. We are viewing the dnect handiw 
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the one and only Power in the univeise, wondeiliil in counsel, 
in whom we all live and move and have our being. 

The Batoka of these paits aie veiy degraded in their appeal - 
ance, and aienot likely to improve, eithei physically or mentally, 
while so much addicted to smoking the mutokwane {Cannabis 
sativa). They like its naicotic effects, though the violent fit of 
coughing which follows a couple of puffs of smoke appears dis- 
tiessing, and causes a feeling of disgust in the spectator This 
IS not diminished on seeing the usual practice of taking a mouth- 
ful of watei, and squiitmg it out together with the smoke, then 
utteiing a stung of half-incoherent sentences, usually’' in self- 
pi aise This pernicious weed is extensively used in all the tubes 
of the mteiioi It causes a species of fienzj’', and Sebituane’s 
soldiers, on coming in sight of their enemies, sat down and 
smoked it, m oiderthat they might make an effective onslaught 
I was unable to pie vail on Sekeletu and the young Makololo to 
101 ego its use, although they cannot point to an old man in the 
line who has been addicted to this indulgence I believe it was 
the pioximate cause of Sebituane’s last illness, for it sometimes 
■occasions pneumonia Never having tried it, I cannot desciibe 
tie pleasurable effects it is said to produce, but the hachsh- 
ash in use among the Tuiks is simply an extract of the same 
plant, ancl that, like opium, produces different effects on differ- 
ent individuals Some view everything as if looking in through 

3 u telescope, and otheis, in passing over a straw, 

hft up their feet as if about to cioss the trunk of a tree The 

if®®® in Angola have such a belief in its deleter lous effects 
that the use of it by a slave is considered a ciime 

inhabitants of the last of Kaonka's 
B-ifnfn ^®iiig plundered by the independent 

as i?a regarded by the Makololo 

the sidnpf>f I promised to speak to the rebels on 

offence ^ Ae Kaonka the duty of giving them no 

Uibute of Sekeletu’s order, Kaonk! gale us the 

have none . ‘ Si ound-nuts, which would otheiwise 

and fheiol ^®®n done at eveiy village, 

the camtal T\f ® the people the tiouble of a journey to 
piOMsions bi Ought away such loads of 

Aftei want of food 

tveen those who accent^ln? teiritoiy be- 

bfands m ])ools in the hollows Wp 

country winch my people all m ® 

. J P 1 magnify as a perfect paradise. 



border territory ^5^ 

Sebitimije duven fiom it by the Matebele. It suited him 
exactly for cattle, com, and health The soil is dry and ofipn 

L'f dotSl’ 

stanc( dotted heie aud theie ovei the countiy ivheie town*? 

oelojtyfeetin ciionmference , tbe heait had been bmned out 

of t M “S>ng m It, fra we saw the lemams 

a bed and a fire The sight of the open coimtna with the 
Mcr^ased altitude we weie attaining, %yas most lefreshing to the 
spii Its. Large game abound We see in the distance buffaloes, 

an s, hartebeest, gnus, and elephants, all veiy tame, as no one 
oistui bs them. Lions, which always accompany other large 
animals, roaied about us, but as it was moonlight theie was no 
danger. In the evening, while standing on a mass of granite, 
one began to loar at me, though it was still light The tem- 
peiatme was pleasant, as the lams, though not universal, had 
railen in many places It was veiy cloudy, pi eventing obseiva- 
tions The tempciatuie at 6 am was 70°, at midday 90°, in 
the evening 8d-°. This is veiy pleasant on the high hinds, with 
but little inoistui e in the an 

The different 1 ocks to the westwaid of Kaonlia’s, taloose gneiss 
^d white mica schist, generally dip towaids the west, but at 
Kaonka’s, large loimded masses of gi amte, containing black 
mica, began to appeal The outei rmd of it inclines to peel off, 
and large ciystals project on the exposed suiface 

In passing thiough some parts wheie a good shower of rain 
lias fallen, the stiidulous pieicing notes of the cicadse are per- 
fectly deafening , a drab-coloured ci icket joins the chorus with a 
shaip sound, which has as little modulation as the dione of a 
Scottish bagpipe I could not conceive how so small a thing 
could raise such a sound , it seemed to malte the ground over it 
thiill When cicadas, crickets, and fiogs unite, their music may 
be heaid at the distance of a quaitei ol a mile 
A tree attracted my attention as new, the leaves being like 
those of an acacia, but the ends of the biauchesfiom which they 
giew resembled closely oblong fii -cones The corn poppy was 
abundant, and many of the tiees, floweiing bulbs, and plants, 
wei e identical with those in Pungo Audongo. A fiowei , as white 
as the snowdrop, now begins to appeal, and faither on, it spots 
the whole swaid with its beautiful pure white A fiesh crop 
appeals eveiji^ morning, and if the day is cloudy they do not 
expand till the afternoon In an hour oi so they droop and die 
They are named by the natives, from their shape, “ TIaku ea 
pitse,” hoof of zebia. I earned seveial of the somewhat bulb 
ous roots of this pieity flower till I reached the Mauiitius 
On the 30th we ciossed the iivei Kalomo, which is about fifty 

fl H 
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yaids bioad, and is tlie onl}^ stream that never diies up on this 
ridge The cm rent is lapid, and its course is towards the south, 
as it joins the Zambesi at some distance below the falls. The 
Unguesi and Lekone, with their feedeis, flow westwaid, thm river 
to the south, and all those to which we aie about to come take 
an easterly direction. A¥e were thus at the apex of the ridge, 
and found that, as water boiled at 202°, our altitude above the 
level of the sea was over 5,000 feet Heie the granite crops out 
again in great rounded masses which change the dip of the gneiss 
and mica schist locks from the westward to the eastward In 
crossing the western iidge, I mentioned the clay-shale or keele 
foimation, a section of which we have in the valley of the 
Quango , the strata there lie nearly horizontal, but on this ridge 
the gianite seems to have been the active agent of elevation, for 
the rocks, both on its east and west, abut against it. Both 
eastern and western iidges are known to be comparatively 
salubiious, and in this respect, as well as in the general aspect 
of the countiy, they resemble that most healthy of all healthy 
climates, the interior of South Africa, near and adjacent to the 
desert This ridge has neither fountam nor marsh upon it, and 
east of the Ralomo we look upon treeless undulating plains 
covered with short grass. From a point somewhat near to the 
great falls, this ridge or oblong mound trends away to the N.E., 
and there tieeless elevated plains, again appear Then again 
the ridge is said to bend away fiom the falls to the SE, the 
Mashona country, or rathei their mountains, appearing, accord- 
ing to Mr Moffat, about four days east of Matlokotloko, the 
present residence of Mosildcatse In reference to this ridge 
e makes the inteiesting remark, “I obseived a number of the 
Angora goat, most of them being white ; and their long soft ban, 
covering their entire bodies to the ground, made them look bke 
animals moving along without feet ” 1 

It is impossible to say how much farther to the N these sub- 
en 11 ^ ridges may stretch There is reason to believe that, 
hough the same geneial form of country obtains, they are not 
llanked by abiupt hills between the latitude 12° S and the 
^ , inquiry is worthy the attention of travelleis 
wL n ^ ^^own to be favouiable to health, the Makololo, 
W f w® in the valley, declar- 

rp^nm^onri ®i® never had a headache, they maj’- even be 
thpm hifn AT ^ sanatoiium for those whose entei prise leads 
Ipflo-p nr Tnr ®i^kei for the advancement of scientific know- 
nf ^iP PiQfp ® Pni'poses of trade or benevolence. In the case 
of the eastern ridge, we have water-carriage, with only one short 
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rapid as an obsti notion, right up to its base, and if a quick 
. passage can be effected during the healthy pait of the year 
theie would be no danger of loss of health duimg a long stay on 
these high lands afterwaids How much faithei do these high 
ridges extend ? The eastern one seems to bend in considerably 
towards the great falls , and the strike of the rocks indicating 
that, fai ther to the N N B than ray investigations extend, it 
may not, at a few degrees of latitude beyond, be more than 300 
or 360 miles from the coast. They at least meiit inquiiy, for 
they afford a piospect to Buiopeans of situations superior in 
point of salubrity to any of those on the coast and so on the 
western side of the continent , for it is a fact that many parts 
m the interior of Angola, which were formeily thought to bo 
unhealthy on account of their distance inland, have been found, 
as population advanced, to be the most healthy spots in the 
country. Did the great Niger expedition turn bade ivhen near 
such a desirable position for its stiicken and prostiate merabeis ? 

The distances from top to top of the ridges may be about 10° 
of longitude, or 600 geographical miles I cannot heai of a 
hill on either ridge, and there are scarcely any in the space en- 
closed by them. The Monakadze is the highest, but that is net 
more than a thousand feet above the flat valley On account of 
this want of hills in the pait of the country which, by gentle 
undulations, leads one insensibly up to an altitude of 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, I have adopted the agricultui al term 
iidges, for they partake very much of thecharactei of the oblong 
mounds with which we are all familiai And we shall yet see 
that the mountains which are met with outside these ridges ai 0 
only a low fiinge, many of which are not of much greatei altitude 
than even the bottom of the gieat cential valley If we leave 
out of view the gi eater bieadth of the central basin at othei 
parts, and speak 011 ly of the comparatively nanow pait formed 
by the bend to the westward of the eastern ridge, we might say 
that the form of this legion is a broad fuiiow m the middle, 
with an elevated iidge about 200 miles broad on eiblier side, the 
land sloping thence, on both sides, to the sea. If I am light in 
believing the gianite to be the cause of the elevation of this 
ridge, the direction m which the strike of the loclis tiends to 
the N N E may indicate that the same geological stiiicture pre- 
vails farther noith , and two or three lalces which exist in that 
diiection may be of exactly the same natuie with Lake Ngarai, 
having been diminished to their piesent size by the same kind 
of agency as that which foimed the Falls of Victoiia 

We met an elephant on the Kalomo which had no tnslrs 
This IS as rare a thing in Africa as it is to fincHliem with fiis/.s 
in Ceylon. As soon as she saw us she made off. It is remaiK- 
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able to see the fear of man opeiating even on this huge beast. 
Rnffaloes abound, and -we see laige herds of them feeding in all 
diiections by day. VvTien much disturbed by man, they retire 
into the densest paits of the foiest, and feed by night only. 
We seemed a fine large bull by craivling close to a herd , when 
shot he fell down, and the rest, not seeing their enemy, gazed 
about, wondering where the danger lay The others came back 
to it, and, when we showed oui selves, much to the amusement 
of my companions, they lifted him up with their horns, and, 
half supporting him in the crowd, boie him away All these 
wild animals usually gore a wounded companion and expel him 
from the held , even zebras bite and kick an unfortunate or a 
diseased one It is intended by this instinct that none but the 
perfect and healthy ones should pi opagate the species In this 
case they manifested their usual piopensity to gore the wounded , 
but our appearance at that moment caused them to take flight, 
and this, with the goiing bemg continued a httle^ gave my men 
the impression that they were helping away theii' wounded 
companion He was shot between the fourth and fifth ribs , 
the ball passed through both lungs and a rib on the opposite 
side, and then lodged beneath the skin But though it was two 
ounces in weight, yet he ran off some distance, and was secured 
only by the people driving him into a pool of water, and killing 
him there with their spears The herd ran away in the direc- 
tion of our camp, and then came bounding past us agam. We 
took refuge on a large ant-hill, and as they rushed by us at full 
gallop, I had a good opportunity of seeing that the leader of a 
herd of about sixty was an old cow all the others allowed her 
a full half-length in their front On hei withers sat about twenty 
baffalo-buds {Textoi ei ythi orhynclms, Smith), which act the 
part of guardian spirits to the animals When the buffalo is 
quietly feeding, this bird may be seen hopping on the ground 
picking up food^ or sitting on its back ridding it of the insects 
with which their skins aie sometimes infested The sight of 
the bud being much moie acute than that of the buffalo, it is 
soon alarmed by the approach of any danger, and, flying up, the 
buffaloes instant!}’’ raise their heads to discover the cause which 
has led to the sudden flight of their guardian They some- 
times accompany the buffaloes in their flight on the wing, at 
other times they sit as above desciibed 

Another African bird, namely, the Bupliaga Aft icana^ attends 
the rhinoceros for a similar puipose It is called “ kala ” in the 
language of the Bechuanas when these people wish to expiess 
their dependence upon another, they address In-m as ‘*my rhiuo- 
ceios, as if they were the birds The satellites of a cluef go by 
t.'G same name Ihis bud cannot be said to depend entiiely on 
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fclie insects on that animalj for its hard haiiless skin is a pio- 
tection against all except a few spotted ticks , hut it seems to 
be attached to the beast, somewhat as the domestic dog is to 
man , and while the buffalo is alarmed by the sudden fljung up 
of its sentinel, the ihinoceios, not having keen sight, but an 
acute eai, is varued by the ciy of its associate, the Buphaga 
Afrtcana The rhmoceios feeds by night, and its sentinel is 
fiequently heaid in the morning ntfeiing its well-known call, 
as it searches for its bulky comjianion One species of this 
bird, obsei ved in Angola, possesses a bill of a peculiar scoop 01 
stone foiceps foim, as if intended only to tear off insects fiom 
the skin , and its claws aie as sharp as needles, enabling it to 
hang on to an animaFs ear, while pei forming a useful seivice 
within it This shaipness of the claws allows the bud to cling 
to the nearly insensible cuticle without nutating the nerves of 
pain on the tiue skin, exactly as a burr does to the human 
hand; but in the case of the Buphaga Africana and erytliio- 
rhyncha, food is partaken of, for we obsei ved flocks of 

them roosting on the reeds, in spots where neither tame nor 
wild animals were to be found 

The most wary animal in a heid is geneially the " leader ” 
When it IS shot, the otheis often seem at a loss what to do, and 
stop in a state of bewildeiment I have seen them then attempt 
to follow each othei, and appeal quite confused, no one knowing 
for half a minute or more where to diiect the flight On one 
occasion I happened to shoot the leadei, a young zebia maie, 
which at some foimer time had been bitten on the hind leg by a 
carnivorous animal, and, theieby made unusually vary, had in 
consequence become a leader If they see either one of then 
own herd or any othei animal taking to flight, wild animals in- 
variably flee The most timid thus natui ally leads the rest 
It is not any other peculiaiity, but simply this piovision, which 
IS given them for the pieseivation of the race The gieat in- 
ciease of wariness, which is seen to occur when the females 
bung forth then young, causes all the leadei s to be at that 
time females, and theie is a piobability that the separation of 
sexes into distinct herds, which is annuallj^ obsei ved in many 
antelopes, arises from the simple fact that the gi eater caution 
of the she antelopes is partaken of only by the young males, and 
their more frequent flights now have the effect of leaving the 
old males behind. I am inclined to believe this, because, 
though the antelopes, as the pallahs, etc , are frequently m 
separate heids, they are never seen in the act of expelling the 
males There may be some other leason in the case of the 
elephants , but the male and female elephants are never seen m 
one herd The young males lemain with their dams only until 
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tliey are full grown , and so constantly is the separation main- 
tained, that any one familiar with them, on seeing a picture 
with the sexes mixed, would immediately conclude that the 
artist had made it fiom his imagination, and not fiom sight 
December 2, 1855 — We remained neai a small hill, called 
Maundo, wheie we began to be frequently invited by the honey- 
guide {Cuculus indicator) Wishing to asceitam the truth of 
the native assertion that this biid is a deceiver, and by its call 
sometimes leads to a wild beast and not to honey, I inquiied if 
any of my men had evei been led by this fiiendly little bird to 
anything else than what its name implies. Only one of the 114 
could say he had been led to an elephant instead of a hive, like 
myself with the black rhinoceros mentioned before I am quite 
convmced that the majority of people who commit themselves 
to its guidance are led to honey, and to it alone 

On the 3rd we ciossed the rivei Mozuma, or river of Dila, 
having tiavelled through a beautifully undulating pastoral 
countiy. To the south, and a little east of this, stands the hill 
Taba Cheu, or “ White Mountain,” from a mass of white lock, 
probably dolomite, on its top. But none of the hills are of any 
gieat altitude When I heaid this mountain described at 
Linyanti, I thought the glistening substance might be snow, 
and my infoimants weie so loud in their asseitions of its exceed- 
ing gieat altitude, that I was startled with the idea , but I had 
quite forgotten that I was speaking with men who had been 
accustomed to plains, and knew nothing of very high mountains 
When I inquiied what the white substance was, they at once 
replied it was a kind of rock I expected to have come nearei 
to it, and would have ascended it , but we weie led to go to the 
north-east. Yet I doubt not that the native testimony of its 
being stone is tiue The distant ranges of hills which line the 
banks of the Zambesi on the south-east, and landscapes which 
peimit the eye to range over twenty or thiity miles at a time, 
with short glass under our feet, were especially lefieshing 
sights to those who had tiavelled for months together ovei the. 
confined views of the flat foiest, and among the tangled lank 
heibage of the gieat valley 

The Mozuma, or river of Dila, was the flist wateicouise which 
indicated that we were now on the slopes towaids the eastern 
coast It contained no flowing water, but revealed m its banks 
what gave me gieat pleasure at the time — pieces of lignite, 
possibly indicating the existence of a mineral, namely, coal, the 
want of which in the cential country I had always deplored. 
Again and again we came to the ruins of large towns, contain- 
ing the only hicioglyphics of this countiy, worn millstones, 
vuUi the round ball of quartz with which the grinding was 
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effected Gieafc nuinbers of these balls weie lying about, show- 
ing that the depopulation had been the result of wai, for had 
the people loinoved in peace, they would have taken the balls 
vntli them 

At the rivoi of Dila, we saw the spot wheie Sebituane lived 
aiidSekvebu pointed out the heaps of bones of cattle which 
the Makololo Iiad been obliged to slaughter, after peiformino- a 
march with gieat herds captuied fioin the Batoka, through a 
patch of the fatal tsetse. When Sebituane saw the symptoms 
of the poison, he gaveoideis to Ins people to eat the cattle He 
still had vast numbers, and when the Matebele, oiossing the 
Zambesi opposite this pai t, came to attack him, he invited the 
Batoka to take lepossession of then Iieids, he having so many 
as to be unable to guide them in then flight The country was 
at that time exceedingl}'' 1 icb in cattle, and, besides pastui’age, 
it is all well adapted foi the cultivation of native produce 
Being on the eastern slope of the ridge, it leceives more lain 
than any pait of the westwaid. Sekwebu had been instructed 
to point out to me the advantages of this position for a settle- 
ment, as that which all the Makololo bad never ceased to 1 egret, 
It needed no eulog}'’ fiom Sekwebu; I admired it myself, and 
the enioyment of good health in fine open sceneiy had an ex- 
hilarating effect on myspiiits The gieat want was population, 
the Batoka having all taken refuge in the hills We weie now 
m the vicinity of those whom the Makololo deem rebels, and 
felt some anxiety as to how we should be 1 eceived 

On the 4 th we reached theii fiist village Remaining at a 
distance of a quai ter of a mile, we sent two men to inform them 
wlio we weie, and that oui pui poses were peaceful The head- 
man came and spoke civilly, but when nearly dark, the people 
of another village arrived and behaved veiy differently They 
began by tiying to spear a young man who had gone for watei 
Then they appi’oached us, and one came forwaid howling at the 
top of his voice in the most hideous manner , his eyes were 
shot out, his lips coveied with foam, and eveiy muscle of his 
flame quiveied He came near to me, and, having a small 
battle-axe m his hand, alarmed my men lest he might do 
violence, but they weie afiaid to disobey my pievious oiders, 
and to follow then own inclination by knoclnng bim on the 
head. I felt a little alaimed too, but would not show fear 
before my own people or sti augers, and kept a sharp look-out 
on the little battle-axe It seemed to me a case of ecstasy or 
prophetic fienzy voluntaiily produced I felt it would be a 
Sony way to leave the woild, to get ray head chopped by a mad 
savage, though that pezhaps would be prefeiable to hydiopnobia 
01 delirium tieraens. Sekwebu took a spear in his hand, as 11 
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to 
man 


pieicG a bit of Icntlioi, but in to plun^xo if mbi tlm 

...an if lie oReiecl violcimc to mo AInt mx Ijm'1 

sufficienll}’ lestcrl, I beclvont'^I %m{]i the lio.oi to {he ciwi bf^^. b 
man to leinove bun, and lie did by dr.uui'^ bun n'lido Tbm 
man pietended not to linrorvjiai lif ua-’dnnir. 1 v/onlcl fain 
ba\e felt his puEo, to a^icrit.ani wheiimi tbo Vifdent trfn>limp: 
weie not feigned, but had not much inohn'irnm go near the 
battle-axe again Thoie Mas, ]to\vc\fi,a tlov of p. r spiral ion, 
and the excitement contnuied full} hrdf an hmir, ihon giadtialh' 
ceased This paioxism is the airect oppi'^ite of hypnotism, and 
it IS siiigulai that it has not been tned in KinojfG as \rell as 
claiivoyance. This second batch of visitors to dc no pains to 
conceal tlieir contempt foi oni small paity, saying to each other 
in a tone of tiiumph, “ They aie qnito a Cloil-scndl " littsalh, 
“ God has appoitioned them tn us ’’ They arc lo^t among the 
tribes ' “They have vandcied in oider to Ijc destroyed, and 
what can the}' do nithout shields ainm'g so many " Some of 
them asked if theie iveic no other parties Sekcletii had 
oideied my men not to take theii •shields, as in the case of my 
first company We M'Oie looked upon as unaimod. and an easy 
piey We piepaied against a niglit attack b} dischaiging and 
leloading oui gnns, mIiicIi weie exactly the .«:ame m number 
(five) as on the foimer occasion, as I allov'cd my late com- 
panions to letam those M’hich I pin chased at I/ianda We 
were not molested, but some of the enemy tried to lead us 
toM'ards the Basliukulompo, who aie consideied to bo the fiercest 
lace in tins quarter As rve knew our direction to the con- 
fluence of the Kafue and Zambcbi, we declined tlieir guidance, 
and the civil head-man of the evening befoie then came along 
with us Ciowds of natives hoveied lound us m the foiest, but 
he ran forward and explained, and we m eie not molested That 
night we slept by a little village under a low range of hills, 
M'hich are called Chizamena The country here is moio woody 
than on the high lands v'e had left, but the tiees aie not in 
general large Gieat numbers of them have been broken off 
by elephants, a foot or two from the ground they thus seem 
pollaided from that point This animal never seriously lessens 
the number of tiees , indeed I have often been struck by the 
veiy little damage he does in a forest His food consists moie 
of bulbs, tubeis, loots, and branches, than anything else Wheie 
they h^-xe been feeding, great mimbeis of trees, as thick as a 
mans body, aie seen tMusted down or bioken off, in order that 
they may feed on the tender shoots at the tops They are said 
sometimes to unite in wrenching down large trees The natives 
in the inteiior believe that the elephant never touches giass 
and I nevei saw evidence of his having giazed until ive came 
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near to Tele, and then ho had fed on giass m seed only, tins 
seed contains so much fannaceoiis matter that the natives 
collect It foi Iheii own food 

This ]>dit of the conntiy abounds in ant-lnlls In the open 
parts thc 3 ^ are studded over the surface exactly as haycocks are 
in harvest, or heaps of manure in spiing, lathei disfiguring the 
landscape. In the voods thej^ aie as large as lound liaystacks, 
40 or 50 feet in diameter at the base, and at least 20 feet hml/ 
Tlipse are moie fertile than the lest of the laud, and heie they 
are the chief gaiden-giound foi mame, pumpkins, and tobacco 
hen v 0 had passed the ontskii ting villages, which alone 
consider themselves in a state of wai with the Makololo, we 
foiiiid the Batoka, or Batonga, as the}’’ heie call themselves, 
quite friendly Gieat numbers of them came fiom all the sur- 
rounding villages, with presents of maize and masuka, and 
cxpiessed gieat ]oy at the fiist apiieaiance of a white man, and 
haibinger of peace The women clothe themselves bettei than 
tlie Balonda, but the men go in puns naturalibus They walk 
about without the smallest sense of shame They have even 
lost the tiadition of the “figleaf ” I asked a fiue laige-bodied 
old man, if he did not think it would be bettei to adopt a little 
foX'eiing He looked witli a pitying leei, and laughed with 
snrpiise at my thinking lum at all indecent he evidently con- 
sideied himself abo^e such weak supeisfcition I told them that 
on myretuin I should ha\e my family with me, and no one 
must come neai us in that state “ What shall we put on ^ we 
have no clothing ” It was consideied a good joke when I told 
them that, if they had nothing else, they must put on a bunch 
of grass 

The fartbei we advanced, the moie we found the couutiy 
swarming ■with inhabitants Gieat numbeis came to see the 
white man, a sight they had never beheld before They always 
bi ought pi esents of maize and masuka Then mode of saluta- 
tion IS quite singular They throw themselves on their backs 
on the giouud, and, rolling fiom side to side, slap the outside 
of their thighs as expiessions of thankfulness and welcome, 
uttering the words, Hma bomba ” This method of salutation 
was to me veiy disagieeable, and I never could get reconciled 
to it I called out, " Stop, stop ! I don’t want that”, but they, 
imagining I was dissatisfied, only tumbled about more fuiiously, 
and slapped their thighs with greatei vigour The men being 
totally unclothed, this performance nnpaited to my 
painful sense cf their extieme degradation My own Batoica 
were much moie degiaded than the Barotse, and more reccess 
We had to keep a stiict watch, so as not to be involved oy 
fcheir thieving from the inhabitants, in whose country and 
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Captain liani*^, .ind who was ultiinncU | qir.j 
sat lii>tcuin!^ to the (t •‘'pel in th** < Iriu h, .it arJ 

the gracious woids of Chii^.t, in u!c to (..ni h hi ' ertC cwidoutlv’ 
by the Hol}’’ SpUKj incite 1 him into tc'’r> , I h.ivC* i Idri and 
ot^licrjs Siulc (lo\\ n to tlio frroin^^i 

13 'uig mangled by the funous Ik ast whuh * *ro iuni otF his 
hoise, he shed no teai, hm quirtly pnacd loner .ns ho was 
conscious I had no hand in lub nie-iiuefrm if d.c-o Baloka 

evei become like him, and tlicy ma^a, the ndlucme that ofmets 
it must be divine. 

A veiy large portion of tins quaitoi 1 ^ ro^el^d with masuka- 
tiees,aud the giouiid was so stiewed with tlie pleasant fruit 
^at my men kept eating it constantly, as wo m.uchec! along 
e saw a smaller kind of the same tioe named molondo, the 
fiuit of Inch IS about the size of marbles haMiig a tender 
A acidity of ta'^te mingled with its sweetness 

lee whicli m said to aield good fiuit is named sombo 
but it was not iipe at this season 

—We passed tlie night neai a senes of villages 

his baikA,^,^? '"T® "“!> corJs behind 

the DnsonsA*offeoA“ T'diage adiancetl, and I inquiied 

Bashuknlompo as a fna.fave and i “lnd’“' ^‘T ‘'d 

ganden, andl sappl^of .e^TtJlKWe^in/'aAeilSl^it 
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111016} the prisoner liad tiiieatened to kill liinij and had been 
seen the night before sknlkmg about the viHage, appaiently 
uitli tJiat intention I declined mtei ceding, unless he would 
confess to his father-in-law, and piomise amendment He at 
fiist refused to piomise to abstain from violence, but afterwaids 
agreed The fafhei-in-Iaw then said that he would take him 
to the village and lelease him, but the piisoner cued out 
bitleilj^, “He will kill me theie, don’t leave me, white man ” 
I oideied a knife, and one of the villagers leleased him on the 
spot. His aims were cut by the coids, and he was quite lame 
from the blows he had leceived. 

These villagers supplied us abundantly with giound-nuts, 
maize, and corn All expiessed great satisfaction on hearing 
my message, as I directed their attention to Jesus as their 
Savioui, whose word is “ Peace on earth and good-will to men ” 
Tliey called out, “ We are tired of flight , give us lest and 
sleep” They of couise did not understand the full impoit of 
the message, but it was no wondei that they eagerly seized the 
idea of peace Their country has been visited by successive 
scourges during the last balf-century, and they are now “a 
nation scafcteied and peeled ” When Sebituane came the cattle 
were innumerable, and 3'’et these were the lemnants only, left 
by a chief called Pingola, who came from the noith-east. He 
swept across the whole teiiitory inhabited by his cattle-loving 
countiymen, devouring oxen, cows, and calves, without retain- 
ing a single head. He seems to have been actuated by a simple 
love of conquest, and is an instance of wbat has occuried two 
or thi'ee times in every century m this country horn time 
iraraemoiial A man of moie enei’gy or ambition than bis 
fellows rises up and conquers a large teiritory, but as soon as 
he dies the power he built up is gone, and his reign, having 
been one of teiroi, is not peipetiiated. This, and the want of 
literatme, have pi evented the establishment of any gieat 
empiie in the inteiior of Africa Pingola effected his conquests 
by carrying numbers of smith’s bellows with him The aiiow- 
heads weie heated before shooting into a town, and when a 
wound was inflicted on eithei man 01 beast, great confusion 
ensued After Pingola came Sebituane, and aftei him the 
Matebele of Mosilikatse, and these successive inioads have 
i educed the Batoka to a state in which they naturally rejoice 
at the prospect of deliveiauce and peace 

We spent Sunday the 10 th at Monze’s village, who is con 
sidered the chief of all the Batoka we have seen He lives near 
the hill Kisekise, whence we have a view of at least thiity 
miles of open undulating countiy, covered with short grass, an 
having but few trees. These open lawns would in any otlier 
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coast Tlie answer does not mean much more than what I 
know, bj other means, to be the case— that a white man of 
good sense would be welcome and safe m all these paits By 
uprightness, and laying liimself out foi the good of the people, 
he would be known all ovei the country as a benefactor of the 
race None desiie Chiistian instruction, for of it they have no 
idea But the people aie now humbled by the scourgmgs they 
have received, and scorn to be in a favouiable state for the 
reception of the Gospel The gradual lestoration of their 
former piosperity in cattle, simultaneously with instruction, 
would opeiate benelicially upon their minds. The language is 
a dialect of the othei negro languages m the great valley , and 
as many of the Batoka living under the Makololo undei stand 
both it and the Sichuana, missionaiies could soon acquire it 
tlnough that medium. 

Monzs had never been visited by any white man, but had 
seen black native tradeis, who, he said, came for ivory, not for 
slaves. He had heaid of white men passing far to the east of him 
to Oazembe, referring, no doubt, to Pereira, Lacerda, and others, 
who have visited that chief 

The sti earns in this part are not perennial , I did not observe 
one suitable for the puiqioso of iirigation Theie is but little 
wood , heie and there you see laige single trees, or small clumps 
of eveigieens, but the abundance of maize and ground-nuts we 
met with shows that more rain falls than m the Bechuana 
country, foi there they nevei attempt to raise maize, except in 
damp hollows on the banks of iiveis. The pastuiage is very 
fine for both cattle and sheep My own men, who know the land 
thoroughly, doclaie that it is all garden-ground togethei, and 
that the more tendei giains, which leqmre richer sod than the 
native corn, need no care heie It is seldom stony 

The men of a village came to oui encampment, and, as they 
followed the Bashukulompo mode of diessing their hair, we had 
an opportunity of examining it for the first time A cucle of 
hair at the top of the head, eight inches or more in diameter, is 
woven into a cone eight or ten inches high, with an obtuse apex, 
bent, in some cases, a little foi ward, giving it somewhat the 
appearance of a helmet Some have only a cone, four or five 
inches in diameter at the base It is said that the hair of 
animals is added, but the sides of the cone aie woven something 
like basket-work The head-man of this village, instead of 
having his brought to a point, had it piolonged into a 
which extended a full yaid fiom the crown of Ins head ine 
hair on the forehead, above the eais, and behind, is all shaven 
off, so they appeal somewhat as if a cap of libeity weie cocre 
upon the top of the head After the weaving is pei forme 1 is 
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said to be painful, as tbe scalp is diawn tightly up , but they 
become used to it. Monze mfoimed mo that all hib people weie 
formeily oiuameuted in this way, but he discoiuaged it. I 
wished him to discoiuage the piactice of knocking out the teeth 
too, but he smiled, as if in that case the fashion would be too 
stiong foi him, as it was for Sebituane 

Monze came on Monday inoimng, and, on paiting, presented 
ns with a piece of a buffalo which had been killed the day 
befoie by lions We ciossed the iivulot Makoe, which runs 
westwaid into the Kafne, and went noitliwaids in older to visit 
Semalembne, an influential chief theie. We slept at the village 
of Monze’s sister, who also passes by the same name Both he 
and his sister aie feminine in their appeal ance, but disliguied by 
the foolish custom of knocking out the uppei fiont teeth 
It is not often that jail-biids turn out well, but the hist 
pel son who appeared to welcome us at the village of Monzo’s 
sister was the piisouei we had leleased in the way He came 
with a handsome piesent of corn and meal, and, after piaising 
our kmdness to the villageis who had assembled aioiind us, 
asked them, “ What do you stand gazing at? don’t you know 
that they have mouths like othei people ? ” He then set off and 
bi ought large bundles of glass and wood for our comfoit, and a 
pot to cook oui food in. 

Deccmher \2th — The morning presented the appeal ance of a 
continuous rain from the north, the first time we had seen it 
set in fiom that quaitei in such a southern latitude In the 
Bechiiana conntiy, continuous lains are alwa5'-s fiom the north- 
east or east, while in Londa and Angola they aie from the north. 
At Pungo Andongo, for instance, the whitewash is all removed 
fiom the noith side of the houses It cleaied up, however, 
about midday, and Monze’s sister conducted us a mile or two 
upon the load. On parting, she said that she had forwarded 
01 del s to a distant village, to send food to the point where we 
should sleep. In expressing her joy at the prospect of living 
in peace, she said it would be so pleasant “ to sleep without 
di earning of any one piiisuing them with a speai.” 

In our front we had ranges of hills called Ohamai, coveied 
with trees We ciossed the rivulet Nakachinta, flowing east- 
wards into the Zambesi, and then passed over ridges of locks 
of the same mica schist which we found so abundant in Golungo 
Alto , heie they wore suimounted by reddish poiphyiy and 
hnely laniinated felspathic giit with trap The dip, however, of 
these locks is not towards the centie of the continent as m 
Angola, for ever since we passed the masses of granite on the 
Kalomo, the rocks, chiefly of mica schist, dip away fiom them, 
taking an easterly direction. A decided change of dip occurs 
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Sgam wlien \Ve come near fche Zambesi, as mil be noticed 
faither on. The hills which flank that iivei now appealed on 
our right as a high dark lange, while tJiose near the Kafue 
have the aspect ol a low blue range, with openings between. 
We crossed two nevei -failing rivulets, also flowing into the 
Kafue The country is veiy feitile, but vegetation is nowhere 
lank The boiling point of water being 204° showed that we 
were not yet as low down as Lmyanti, but we had left the 
masuka-trees behind us, and many others with which we had 
become familiar. A feature common to the foiests of Angola 
and Benguela, namely the piesence of oichilla weed and lichens 
on the tiees, with mosses on the giound, began to appear, but 
we never, on any pait of the eastern slope, saw the abundant 
Cl ops of ferns which are met with eveiywheie in Angola The 
orchilla-weed and mosses, too, weie in but small quantities. 

As we passed along, the people continued to supply us 
with food in gieat abundance They had by some means oi 
other got a knowledge that I earned medicine, and somewhat to 
the disgust of my men, who wished to keep it all to themselves, 
bi ought their sick childien for ciue. Some of them I found had 
hooping-cough, which is one of the few epidemics that lange 
through this countiy 

In passing through the woods, I, for the fiist time, heard the 
bird called Mokwa leza, or “Son-in-law of G-od” {Miciopogon 
sulpliuratus ^), utter its cry, which is supposed by the natives to 
be “pula, pula” (rain, rain). It is said to do this only befoie 
heavy falls of ram It ma}’’ be a cuckoo, for it is said to thiow 
out the eggs of the white-backed Senegal crow, and lay its oivn 
instead This, combined with the cry for ram, causes the bird 
to be regal ded with favour The crow, on the other hand, has a 
bad repute, and when ram is withheld, its nest is sought foi and 
destioyed, in ordei to dissolve the charm by which it is supposed 
to seal up the windows of heaven All the othei buds now ]om 
in full choius m the mornings, and two of them, at least, have 
fine loud notes 
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Beautiful valley — Eufialo — ^My young men kill tvo elephants — The 
hunt— Mode of measuring height of live elephants — Wild animals 
smaller here than in the south, though then food is more abun- 
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— L-iiaracter oui guides give of us 

country is becoming very beautiful, and furrowed 

rocks, being igneous, have 
The bn-fPol ^ great abundance of laige game, 

nlacpq thrn ^rid often eminences, as standing- 

rncl^ and Win Its 

bv mnrhlo ° little bills near it aie capped 

i^pnnc! \T 1 whiteness, the underlying rock being 

Showers occur frequently on the hills, and 
om^mp^ ^ sudden sweeping floods in these rivulets that five of 
oblio-pd other side for fiiewood, weie 

coumdeiablv^lf^ temperature of the air is lowered 
at sunnco n T <^aily lains Several times the thermometer 
however f f Geneially, 

at middn^ l suniise, 90° to 96° 

before lemaikpd sunset The sensation, however, as 

name Fmdm^'l'f beautiful valley, abounding in large 

our food Thrift b doAvn, I went to secure him for 

oui food Three balls did not kill him, and, as he turned round 
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ELEPHANT-HUNTING 4^1 

as if for a cLaige^ Ave ran for the shelter of some rocks Befoie 
AA e gamed, thenij AA^e found that thiee elephants, probably 
atti acted by the stiange noise, had cut off oui retreat on that 
side, they, hoAA'^evei, turned short off, and alloAved us to gain the 
rocks We then saAA^ that the buffalo Avas moving off quite 
biiskly, and in older not to be entiiely balked, I tried a long 
shot at the last of the elephants, and, to the gieat joy of 
my people, bioke his foi e-leg The young men soon brought 
him to a stand, and one shot m the brain despatched him I 
AA as right glad to see the joy manifested at such an abundant 
supply of meat 

On the folloAving daj^, Avhile my men Avere cutting up the 
elephant, gieat nurabeis of the villageis came to enjoy the feast 
We AA’-eie on the side of a fine green valley, studded here and 
there AAuth tiees, and cut by numerous rivulets I had letired 
from the noise, to take an observation among some locks of 
laminated gut, AAdien I beheld an elephant and her calf at the 
end of the valley, about tAvo miles distant. The calf was 
rolling in the mud, and the dam Avas standing fanning herself 
Avith her gieat eais. As I looked at them thiough my glass, 

I saAV a long string of my OAvn men appearing on the other side 
of them, and Sekivebu came and told me that these had gone off, 
saying, “ Our father aviH see to-day Avhat sort of men he has 
got ” I then Avent highei up the side of the valley, in oider to 
have a distinct vieiv of then mode of hunting The goodly 
beast, totally unconscious of the appioach of an enemy, stood 
for some time suckling her young one, which seemed about two 
years old, they then Avent into a pit containing mud, and 
smeared themselves all over AVith it, the little one frisking about 
his dam, flapping his ears and tossing his tiiink incessantly, in 
elephantine fashion She kept flapping hei ears and Avagging 
hei tail, as if in the height of enjoyment Then began the 
piping of her enemies, Avhich Avas poi formed by bloAVing into a 
tube, or the hands closed together, as boys do into a key They 
call out to attiact the animal’s attention — 

“ O chief ' chief ' we have come to hill you 

O chief’ chief many moie Avill die besides jmu, etc. 

The gods have said it,” etc , etc 

Both animals expanded their eais and listened, then left their 
bath as the croAvd rushed toAvards them The little one i an for- 
Avard toAvaids the end of the valley, but, seeing the men there, 
returned to his dam She placed hex self on the d'^nger side of 
her calf, and passed her proboscis over it again and again, as if 
to assuie it of safety She fiequently looked hack to the inen, 
who kept up an incessant shouting, singing, and piping , then 
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looked at ker young one and ran after it, sometimes sideways, 
as if lier feelings were divided between anxiety to protect 
her offspring, and desire to levenge the temeiity of her persecu- 
tors. The men kept about a bundled yards in her lear, and 
some that distance fiom her flanlcs, and continued thus until 
she v.^as obliged to cross a rivulet. The time spent m descend- 
ing and getting up the opposite bank allowed of then coming 
up to the edge, and discharging their spears at about twenty 
3 -aids’ distance Aitei the first discharge, she appeared with her 
sides red with blood, and, beginning to flee foi her own life, 
seemed to think no moie of her young I had pieviously sent 
off Sekwebu with oiders to spaie the calf It ran veiy fast, but 
neithei young nor old ever enter into a gallop , their quickest 
pace IS only a shaip walk. Before Sekwebu could leach them, 
the calf had taken lefuge in the water, and was killed. The 
pace of the dam gradually became slowea. She turned with 
a shiiek of rage, and made a fuiious chaige back upon the men 
They vanished at light angles to her couise, or sideways, and, as 
she lan stiaight on, she went thiough the whole party, but came 
near no one, except a man who woie a piece of cloth on his 
shouldeis Blight clothing is always dangerous in these cases 
She charged thiee or four times, and, except m the first instance, 
nevei went farthei than a hundred yards She often stood 
aftei she had ciossed a imilet, and faced the men, though 


she 1 eceived f 1 esh spears It was by this pi ocess of spear ing and 
loss of blood that she was killed, for at last, making a shoit 
charge, she staggered round and sank doivn dead in a kneeling 
posture I did not see the whole hunt, having been tempted 
away by both sun and moon appearing unclouded I turned 
from the spectacle of the destruction of noble animals, which 
might be made so useful in Africa, with a feeling of sickness, 
and it was not relieved by the recollection that the ivory was 
mine, though that was the case I regretted to see them killed, 
and moie especially the young one, the meat not being at 
all necessary at that time, but it is right to add that I did not 
feel sick when my o^vn blood v.ms up the day before. We ought 
perhaps to judge those deeds moie leniently in which °we 
ourselves ha\e no temptation to engage Had I not been 
previously guilty of doing the very same thing, 1 might have 
prided myself on supeiioi humanity, when I experienced the 
nausea m v lewing my men kdl these two 

The elephant (nst killed was a male, not full srown his 
height at the withers 8 feet 4 inches; circumfeience of the foie 
foot 44 inclms >=2 = 7 feet 4 molies The female was fall 
grown aud measured m height 8 foot 8 mobes, oircumferOMe 
of the £mo foot 48 inches x 2 = 8 feet 1 % inches). We after- 
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Wards found tliat full-grown male elephants of this region 
langed in height at the witheis from 9 feet 9 inches to 9 feefc 
10 inches , and the circumference of the fore foot to he 4 feet 91 
inches x 2 = 9 feet 7 inches These details are given because 
the general rule has heen obseived that twice the circumfeieiice 
of the impiession made by the foie foot on the giound is the 
height of the animal The punt on the giound, being a little 
laiger than the foot itself, would thus seem to be an accuiate 
mode of measurmg the size of any elephant that has passed , 
but the above measurements show that it is applicable only to 
full-grown animals The gi eater size of the Afiican elephant 
in the south would at once distinguish it fiom the Indian one , 
but here they appioach more neaily to each other in bulk, a 
female being about as large as a common Indian male But the 
eai of the Afiican is an external mark which no one will mis- 
>-take even in a pictuie. That of the female now killed was 4 
feet 5 inches in depth, and 4 feet in horizontal breadth I have 
seen a native cieep under one so as to be quite coveied fiom the 
lam The ear of the Indian vaiiety is not more than a third of 
this size The lepresentation of elephants on ancient coins shows 
that this important chaiacteiistic was distinctly lecognised of 
old Indeed, Cuvier remaiked that it was bettei known by 
Aristotle than by Buffon The attempt to tame this most 
useful animal has never been made at the Cape, nor has one 
ever been exhibited in England. Theie is only one veiy young 
calf of the species in the Biitish Museum. 

The abundance of food in this country, as compared with the 
south, would lead one to suppose that animals heie must attain 
a much gi eater size , but actual measuiement now confiims the 
impiession made on my mind by the meie sight of the animals, 
that those in the distiicts noitli of 20° weie smaller than the 
same races existing southward of that latitude The fiist time 
that Mr Oswell and myself saw full-giown male elephants on 
the river Zouga, the}’’ seemed no laiger than the females (which 
are always smaller than males) we had met on the Limpopo 
Theie they attain a height of upwaids of 12 feet At the 
Zouga the height of one I measured was 11 feet 4 inches, and 
in this distiict 9 feet 10 inches There is, however, an increase 
in the size of the tusks as we appioach the equator Unfortu- 
nately, I never made measurements of other animals in the south, 
but the appearance of the animals themselves in the noith at 
once produced the imjnession on my mind refer red to, as to then 
decrease in size AVhen we first saw koodoos, they iveie so 
smaller than those we had been accustomed to in the south tnci 
we doubted whether they were not a new kind of antelope , an 
the leche, seen nowhere south of 20°, is succeeded by the poku 
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as we go north. This is, in fact, only a smaller species of that 
antelope, with a more reddish colour. A gieat difloience in size 
prevails also among domestic animals, but the influence of 
locality on them is not so well maiked The cattle of the Batoka, 
for instance, are exceedingly small and very beautiful, possessing 
geneially gieat bieadth between the eyes and a very plajflul 
disposition They aie much smallei than the aboi iginal cattle 
in the south , but it must be added that those of the Barotse 
valley, in the same latitudes as the Batoka, are large The bleed 
may have come from the west, as the cattle within the influence 
of the sea air, as at Little Bish Bay, Benguela, Ambriz, and along 
that coast, aie very large. Those found at Lake Ngami, with 
laige horns and standing 6 feet high, piobably come from the 
same quaiter The goats aie also small, and domestic fowls 
thioughout this country are of a very small size, and even dogs, 
except where the inhabitants have had an opportunity of im- 
pioving the breed by impoitation from the Poituguese As the 
Barotse cattle aie an exception to this geneial lule, so are the 
Barotse dogs, for they are large savage-looking animals, though 
m reality very cowaidly It is a little lemaikable that a 
deciease in size should occur wheie food is the most abundant, 
but tropical climates seem unfavourable for the full development 
of either animals or man It is not fiom want of care in the 
breeding, for the natives always choose the larger and strongei 
males for stock, and the same ariangement pievails in natuie, 
for it IS only by overcoming then weaker rivals that the wild 
males obtain possession of the held Invariably they show the 
scars received in battle The elephant' we killed yesterday had 
an umbilical hernia as large as a child’s head, probably caused 
by the chaige of a rival The cow showed scais received from 
men , two of the wounds in her side weie still unhealed, and 
there was an oiifice 6 inches long and open in her proboscis, 
and, as it was about-a foot fiom the point, it must have inter- 
fered with her power of lifting water 

In estimating the amount of food necessary for these and other 
lai ge animals, sufficient attention has not been paid to the kinds 
chosen The elephant, for mstance, is a most dainty feeder, and 
particularly fond of ceitain sweet-tasted tiees and fiuits He 
chooses the mohonono, the mimosa, and other trees which con- 
tain much sacchaiine matter, mucilage, and gum. He may be 
seen putting his head to a lofty palmyra, and swaying it to and 
fi 0 to shake off the seeds , he then picks them up singly and eats 
them Or he may be seen standing by the masuka and other 
buit trees, patiently picking off the sweet fiuits one by one 
He alp digs up bulbs and tubeis, but none of these aie thoroughly 
^ igested. Bruce remaiked upon the undigested bits of wood 
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seen m their droppings, and he must have obseived, too, that 
neither leaves nor seeds are changed by passing through the 
alimentary canal. The woody fibre of roots and branches is 
the state of tow, the nutritious matter alone having 
u66n oxtiRctcd., Tills cfipaliility of lomoviiig a.11 tlio nourisli- 
ment, and the selection of those kinds of food which contain 
great quantities of mucilage and gum, account for the fact that 
herds of elephants produce but small effect upon the vegetation 
of a country— quality being moie lequisite than quantity The 
amount of internal fat found in them makes them much prized 
by the inhabitants, who aie all very fond of it, both for food and 
ointment. 

Aftei leaving the elephant valley, we passed thiough a very 
beautiful country, but thinly inhabited by man The undei* 
tying rock is trap, and dykes of talcose gneiss. The trap is 
often seen tilted on its edge, or dipping a little either to the 
north or south The strike is genei ally to the N E»; the diiection 
we are going About Losito we found the trap had given place 
to hornblende schist, mica schist, and various schoi ly rocks 
We had now come into the region m which the appearance of 
the rocks conveys the impression of a gieat force having acted 
along the bed of the Zambesi Indeed I was led to the belief, 
from seeing the manner in which the locks have been thrust 
away on both sides fiom its bed, that the power which formed 
the crack of the “falls had given direction to the river below, 
and opened a bed for it all the Avay from the falls to beyond the 
gorge of Lupata 

Passing the rivulet Losito, and through the langes of hills, 
we reached the residence of Semalembue on the 18th His 
village is situated at the bottom of ranges through which the 
Kafue finds a passage, and close to the bank of that river The 
Kafue, sometimes called Kahowhe or Bashukulompo river, is 
upwards of 200 yards wide heie, and full of hippopotami, the 
young of which may be seen perched on the necks of then 
dams. At this point we had reached about the same level as 
Linyanti 

Semalembue paid us a visit soon after our arrival, and s^r* 
that he had often heard of me, and now that he had the pleasure 
of seeing me, he feared that I should sleep the first night at 
his village hungry This was considered the handsome way of 
mtioducing a present, for he then handed five or six baskets 
of meal and maize, and an enormous one of ground-nuts 
morning he gave about twenty baskets moie of meal I could 
make but a poor return for his kindness, but he accepted my 
apologies politely, saying that he knew theie were no goods in 
the country from which I had come, and, in professing gieat joy 
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at tlie tvords of peace I '^poke, Fe said, “ Now I shall ciiltirate 
laro-ely m the hope of eating and sleeping in peace ' It is 
noticeahlethat all whom we have yet met eagerly caught np the 
idea of living in peace as the prohahle effect of the Gfesjiel They 
leqiiiie no explanation of the existence of the Deity Sekwehn 
makes nse of the teim " Reza^ ' and they appear to understand at 
once Like negioes in geneial, they have a strong tendency to 
woiship, and I heaid that Semalemhue gets a good deal of ivoiy 
fiom the surrounding tubes, on pretence of having some super- 
natural power. He transmits this to some other chiefs on the 
Zambesi, and leceives in return English cotton goods which 
come from Mozambique by Babisa ti aders My men here began 
to sell theii beads and other ornaments for cotton cloth Sema- 
lembue was accompanied by about foity people, all large men. 
They have much wool on their heads, which is sometimes di'awn 
all together up to the ciown, and tied there in a large tapering 
bunch The foiehead, and round by the eais, is shaven close to 
the base of this tuft Others diuw out the hair on one side, and 
twist it into httle stiings The rest is taken over, and hangs 
above the ear, which gives the appearance of having a cap 
cocked jauntily on the side of the head. 

The mode of salutation is by clapping the hands Various 
parties of women came fiom the sunounding milages to see the 
white man, hut ail seemed very much afraid Their fear, which 
I seldom could allay, made them, when addi essed, clap their 
hands with increasing vigour. Sekwebu was the only one of the 
Makololo who knew this part of the country, and this was the 
legion which to his mind was best adapted for the lesidence of a 
tribe The natives generally have a good idea of the natuie 
of the soil and pastuiage, and Sekwebu expatiated with great 
eRqnence on the capabilities of this part for supplying the wants 
of the Makololo Thei e is cei tainly abundance of room at present 
in the country foi thousands and thousands more of population 
We passed near the Losito, a former encampment of the 
Matebele, with whom Sekwebu had lived At the sight of the 
ijones of the oxen they had devoured, and the spot where savage 
dances had taken place, though all deserted now, the poor fellow 
burst out into a wild Matebele song. He pointed out also a 
distiict about two days and a half west of Semalemhue, where 
Sebituane had formerlj dwelt There is a hot fountam on the 
hills there, named “ Nakalombo,*’ which may be seen at a dis- 
tance, emitting steam “There ’ said Sekv.^ebu, “had voni 
Mnlehane (Sebitnane) been alive, he would have brought von to 
live V ith him Ton would be on the bank of the river and by 
tahine canoes you would at once sail down to the Zambp^i nr>d 
Visit the white people at the sea.’’ 
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Tins part is a favourite one with the Makololo, and piohahly 
it would be a good one in which to form a centie of civilization 
There is a laigo flat distiict of country to the north, said to be 
peopled by the Basliukiilompo and othei tribes, who cultivate the 
ground to a gieat extent, and raise vast quantities of grain, 
ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, etc. They also giow sugai-cane. 
If they weie ceitain of a market, I believe they would not be 
unwjlling to cultivate cotton too, but they have not been accus- 
tomed to the peaceful pursuits of commeice All aie fond of 
trade, but they ha\e been taught none, save that in ivory and 


The Kafue enteis a narrow gorge close by the village of 
Semalembue, as the lull on the 

apply that name to the gorge (lat 15° 48 19 S , long 28 2^ 
E ) Semalembue said that he ought to see us over the iivei, 
so he accompanied us to a pass about a mile south of Ais 'village 
and when we euteied among the hills we found the foul of 
Kafue. On parting with Semalembue I put on him a shirt, an 
he Avent away Avith it apparently much delig e . oi^anow 
The fold Avas at least 250 yards broad 

After ciossino- it in a canoe we Avent along the left bank, and 
.tvuer oiubMUo iu xi , , r pg Every available spot 

were completely shut in by nion ni^^s ^ fPe 

between the river and the hills is under fo? 

As these animals had not been dis T^n^qino- We agam 

remaikably tame, and took no notice f dogs, 

saAV numbers of pttk saucy-looking heads 

sitting on the necks of then dams Z 7 hecomel little 

cocking up between the 0 d ^ ’ ^"“t we shot a hiU- 

older, they sit on the AVithers ^ befoie, the flesh to 

groAvn cow, ® The hlght of this animal was 4 feet 

be very much like pork, ine g 

10 inches, and froin the point i g for both males and 

10 feet 6 inches They seem quaiielsome^^^^^^ 

females are found covered with scai^ instance of this near the 
kiUed by the elder ones : Ave met an instance 

“we came to a great many "SeClC^thS^^^^ 

if the inhabitants had lea^ to , rutting: up the hippo- 

vation of their enemies . Mabue asulif (stones smell 

potamus, I ascended a hill called Mabue a^^^^g^^g^tainly not 

badly), and though not the ^he boiling pomt of 

100 feet lower than the most elevated. 
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water stowed it to te about 900 feet above tlie river, wliict was 
of tte level of Linyanti. These hills seemed to my men of 
prodigious altitude, for they had been accustomed to ant-hills 
only. The mention of mountains that pieiced the clouds made 
them diaw in their breath and hold their hands to their mouths 
And when I told them that their previous description of Taba 
cheu had led me to expect something of the sort, I found that 
the idea of a cloud-capped mountain had never entered into their 
heads The mountains certainly look high, from having abiupt 
sides. But I had recognised the fact by the point of ebullition 
of water, that they are of a considerably lower altitude than the 
top of the ridge we had left They constitute in fact a sort of 
low frmge on the outside of the eastern iidge, exactly as the 
(apparently) high mountains of Angola (Golungo Alto) foim an 
outer low fringe to the western iidge I was much struck by 
the similarity of confoimation and nature of the rocks on both 
sides of the continent , but there is a difference in the structure 
of the subtending ridges 

We can see from this hill five distinct ranges, of which Bolengo 
IS the most westeily, and Komanga is the most easteily The 
second is named Sekonkamena, and the third Funze Very many 
conical hills appear among them, and they are generally covered 
with tiees On their tops we have beautiful white quartz looks, 
and some have a capping of dolomite On the west of the 
second range we have great masses of kyanite or disthene, and 
on the flanks of the thud and fourth a great deal of specular 
iron-ore which is magnetic, and lounded pieces of black iron- 
Dre, also stiongly magnetic, and containmg a very large pei- 
centage of the metal The sides of these ranges aie geneially 
Teiy piecipitous, and theie aie iivulets between, which aie not 
perennial Many of the hills have been raised by gianite, 
exactly lilce that of the Kalomo Dykes of this granite may 
he seen thrusting up immense masses of mica schist and quartz 
01 sandstone schist, and malong the stiata fold ovei them on 
each side, as clothes hung upon a Ime The uppermost stiatum 
IS always dolomite, or bright white quaitz Semalembne in- 
tended that we should go a little to the noith-east, and pass 
till on gh the people called Babimpe, and we saw some of that 
people, who invited us to come that way on account of its being 
smoothei , hut feeling anxious to get hack to the Zambesi again, 
v,ji decided to cioss the hills towards its confluence with the 
Ivafuo Tlie distance, which in a stiaight line is but small, 
occupied tlneo days The precipitous nature of the sides of this 
mass of lulls knocked up the oxen and foiced us to slaughter 
two, one of which, a veiy large one and ornamented with up- 
waids of thirty pieces of its own skin detached and hanging 
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dowB, Sckoletu liar] wislied us to lake to the white people as a 
spc'ciiTien 01 his cattle. We saw luanj’' elephants among the 
hillSj and my men ran off mid killed thiee. When we came to 
the top of the outer range of the lulls, we had a glorious view 
At a short distance below us we saw the Kafue, wending away 
o%er a fojest-clad plain to the confluence, and on the other side 
of the Zambesi, beyond that, lay a long lange of daik hills. A 
lino of fleecy clouds appealed l3'’ing along the course of that rivei 
al their base The plain below us, at the left of the Kafue, had 
more huge game on it than anywhere else I had seen in Africa 
Ilnndicds of buffaloes and rebias gi azed on the open spaces, and 
there stood loidly elephants feeding majestically, nothing moving 
appaiontly but the pioboscis I wished that I had been able to 
take a photograph of a scene so seldom beheld, and which is 
destined, as guns increase, to pass away from earth. When we 
descended vo found all the animals remaikably tame The 
olcphanls stood beneath the trees, fanning themselves with their 
largo ears, as if they did not see us, at 200 or 300 yards’ distance 
The number of animals was quite astonishing, and made me 
think, that licie I could realize an image of that time when 
Megatheiia fed undistuihed in the piimeval foiests We saw 
gieat numbers of led-coloured pigs (Pofamochoerus), standing 
gazing at us m wonder The people live on the hills, and, 
having no guns, seldom disturb the game. They have never 
been visited, even by half-castes , hut Babisa traders have come 
occasionally. Continuous lains kept us for some time on the 
banks of the Ohiponga, and heie we weie unfortunate enough tc 
come among the tsetse (For desciiption see pp 69-72 ) 

We tried to leave one moining, but the lam coming on afiesh 
brought us to a stand, and after waiting an hour, wet to the 
skin, wo were fain to letraco our steps to our sheds These 
rams weie fiom the east, and the clouds might be seen on the 
hills, exactly as the “Table-cloth” on Table Mountain. This 
was the fiist wetting we had got since we left Sesheke, for I 
had gamed some experience in tiavellmg In Londa we biaved 
the ram, and as I despised being carried in our frequent passage 
tluough running water, I was pretty constantly drenched, but 
now, when we saw a storm coming, we invariably halted The 
men soon pulled grass sufficient to make a little shelter for them- 
selves by placing it on a bush, and having got my camp-stool 
and umbrella, with a little grass under my feet, I kept myself 
peifectly diy We also lighted large flies, and the men weie 
not chilled by streams of water running down then persons and 
abstiactmg the heat, as they would have been had they been 
exposed to the ram When it was over, they warned timm- 
selves by the flres, and we travelled on comfortably, ine ejrect 
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of tills care v/as tFat we Lad nrncli less sickness than with a 
smaller paity in 3 onrneying to Loanda Another improvement 
made from my expeiience was avoiding an entire change of diet. 
In going to Loanda I took little or no European food, in order 
not to burden my men and make them lose spirit, but tiusted 
entirely to what might be got by the gun, and the libeiality of 
the Balonda , but on this journey I took some flour which had 
been left in the waggon, with some got on the island, and baked 
my own bread all the way in an extemporaneous oven made by 
an inverted pot Witli these precautions, aided, no doubt, by 
the gi eater healthiness of the district over which we passed, I 
enjoyed perfect health 

When we left the Ohiponga on the 30th we passed along the 
range of hiRs on our left, which are composed of mica and clay- 
slate At the bottom we found a forest of large silicified trees, 
all lying as if the elevation of the range had made them fall 
away from it, and towards the river. An ordinal y-sized tree, 
standing on end, measuied 22 inches in diameter there were 
12 laminae to the inch These aie easily counted, because there 
IS usually a scale of pure silica between each, which has not 
been so much affected by the weather as the rest of the ring 
itself, the edges of the rings thus stand out plainly. Mi 
Quekett, having kindly examined some specimens, finds that it 
IS “ sdicified coniferous leood of the Araucarian type , and the 
nearest allied wood that he knows of is that found, also in a 
fossil state, in New South Wales ” The numbers of large game 
were quite astonishing. I never saw elephants so tame as those 
near the Chiponga they stood close to our path without being 
the least afraid. This is different from their conduct wheie 
they have been accustomed to guns, for there they take alarm 
at the distance of a mile, and begin to run if a shot is filed even 
at a longer distance My men killed another heie, and rewarded 
the villageis of the Chiponga for their liberahty in meal by 
loading them with flesh We spent a night at a baobab, which 
was hollow, and would hold twenty men inside. It had been 
used as a lodging-house by the Babisa 

As we approached nearer the Zambesi, the country became 
covered with broad-leaved bushes, pretty thickly jplanted, and 
we bad several times to shout to elephants to get out of oui way 
At an open space, a held of buffaloes came trotting up to look 
at our oxen, and it was only by shooting one that I made them 
letreat The meat is very much like that of an ox, and this one 
was veiy fine The only danger we actually encountered was 
from a female elephant, with thiee young ones of different sizes 
Chaiging tliroiigh the centre of our extended line, and causing 
the men to thiow down their burdens in a great hurry, sho 
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received a spear for Jicr temerity. I nevei saw an elephant with 
more than one calf hefoio We knew that we were near our 
Zamhosi again, even before the great river burst upon our sight, 
by the nuinbeis of v/ater-fowl we met I killed four geese with 
two allots, and, lind I followed the wishes of my men, could 
ha\e seemed a meal of water-fowl for the whole pm ty I nevei 
saw a rner with so much animal life around and in it, and, as 
the Baiotse say, “Its fish and fowl are always fat ” When oui 
eyes vere gladdened by a view of its goodly bioad wateis, we 
found it veiy much laigei than it is even above the falls One 
might tr} to make Ins voice heaid acioss it in vain Its flow 
was moio rapid than neai Seshoke, being often four and a half 
miles ail lioui, and, vliat I never saw befoie, the water was 
discolonicd and of a deep biownish red. In the gieat valley, 
the Ijceaiubje nevei becomes of this colour The adjacent 
countiy, so fai iioi th as is known, is all level, and the soil, being 
general!}?’ covered with dense heibago, is not abiaded, but on 
tlio eastern iidgo the case is diflerent, the giass is short, and 
i he ele\ ation being great, the soil is washed down by the sti earns, 
and hence the discoloration which we now view The same 
tiling was oliseived on tlie western ridge We nevei saw dis- 
coloi ation till we 1 cached the Quango, that obtained its matter 
from tlic western slope of the western iidge, just as this part 
of the Zambesi icceives its soil from the eastern slope of the 
eastern iidge It cairied a considerable quantity of ^v^eck of 
reeds, sticks, and trees We struck upon the river about eight 
miles east of the confluence with the Kafue, and theieby missed 
a sight of that inteiesting point The cloudiness of the weather 
%vas such that but few obseivations could be made for deter- 
mining nui position, so, pursuing our couise, we went down the 
left bank, and came opposite the island of Menye malcaba The 
Zambesi contains numeious islands , this was about a mile and a 
half or two miles long, and upwards of a quaiterof a mile bioad 
Besides human population, it has a herd of buffaloes that never 
leave it. In the distance they seemed to he upwards of sixty 
The human and biute inhabitants undei stand each other, foi 
when the former think they ought to avenge the liberties com- 
mitted on then gaidens, the leadeis of the latter come out boldly 
to give battle They told us that the only time in which they 
can thm them is when the iiver is full and pait of the island 
flooded Tliey then attack them fiom their canoes The com- 
paratively small space to which they have confined themselves 
shows how luxuriant the vegetation of this legion is , for were 
they in want of more pastui e, as buffaloes can swim well, an 
the distance from this bank to the island is not much more tnan 
200 yards, they might easily remove hither The opposite oani? 

18 much moie distant. 
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Ranges of lulls appear now to run parallel witli the Zambesi, 
and are about fifteen miles apart Those on the north approach 
nearest to the river. The inhabitants on that side are the 
Batonga, those on the south bank are the Banyai The hills 
abound in buffaloes, and elephants are numerous, and many aie 
killed by the people on both banks They erect stages on high 
trees overhanging the paths by which the elephants come, and 
then use a large spear with a handle nearly as thick as a man s 
wrist, and four or five feet long When the animal comes 
beneath they thiow the spear, and if it enters between the ribs 
above, as the blade is at least twenty inches long by two broad, 
the motion of the handle, as it is aided by knocking against 
the trees, makes frightful gashes within, and soon causes death. 
They kill them also by means of a spear, inseited in a beam of 
wood, which, bemg suspended on the bi anch of a tree by a cord 
attached to a latch fastened m the path, and intended to be 
struck by the animal’s foot, leads to the fall of the beam, and, 
the spear being poisoned, causes death in a few hours 

We were detained by continuous rains several days at this 
island The clouds rested upon the tops of the hills as they 
came from the eastward, and then poured down plenteous 
showers on the valleys below As soon as we could move, 
Tomba Nyama, the head-man of the island, volunteered the loan 
of a canoe to cross a small river, called the Ohongwe, which we 
found to be about fifty or sixty yards bioad and flooded All 
this part of the countiy was well known to Sekwebu, and he 
informed us that, when he passed through it as a boy, the in- 
habitants possessed abundance of cattle, and there were no 
tsetse The existence of the insect now, shows that it may 
return in company with the larger game. The vegetation along 
the bank was exceedingly rank, and the bushes so tangled that 
it was difficult to get on The paths had been made by the 
wild animals alone, for the general pathway of the people is the 
river, in their canoes. We usually followed the footpaths of 
the game, and of these there was no lack Buffaloes, zebras, 
pallahs, and wateibucks abound, and there is also a great 
abundance of wild pigs, koodoos, and the black antelope We 
got one buffalo, as he was rolling himself m a pool of mud He 
had a large piece of skin torn off his flank, it was bebeved by 
an alligator 

We were struck by the fact that, as soon as we came between 
the langes of hills which flank the Zambesi, the rains felt warm 
At sunrise the thermometer stood at from 82° to 86° , at midday, 
in the coolest shade, namely, in my little tent, under a shady 
tree, at 96° to 98° , and at sunset it was 86° This is diffeient 
from anything we experienced in the inteiior, for these rams 
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tihvaj'S bring down the mercury to 72° or even 68°. There, too, 
we iomid a small black coleopterous insect, which stung like the 
mosquito, but injected less poison , it put us in mind of that 
insect, which does not exist in the high lands we had left 
Januai y 6th, 1856 Each village we passed furnished us 
with a couple of men to take us to the next. They were useful 
in showing us the paits least coveied with jungle When we 
came near a village we saw men, women, and children employed 
in weeding their gaidens, they being great agiiculturists Most 
of the men aie muscular, and have large ploughman hands 
Their colour is the same admixture, from very dark to hght 
obve, that we saw in Londa Though all have thick lips and 
flat noses, only the more degraded of the population possess 
the ugly negro physiognomy They mark themselves by a line 
of little raised cicatrices, each of which is a quai ter of an inch 
long , they extend from the tip of the nose to the root of the 
hair on the forehead. It is remarkable that I never met with 
an Albino in crossing Afiica, though, from accounts published 
by the Portuguese, I was led to expect that they weie held in 
favour as doctors by certain chiefs I saw seveial in the south . 
one at Kuriiman is a full-grown woman, and a man having this 
peculiarity of skm was met with in the colony Their bodies 
aie always blistered on exposme to the sun, as the skin is moie 
tender than that of the blacks The Kuiuman woman lived 


some time at Kolobeng, and generally had on her bosom and 
shoulders the remains of large blisteis She was most anxious 
to be made black, but nitrate of silver, taken internally, did not 
produce its usual effect. During the time I resided at Mabotsa, 
a woman came to the station with a fine boy, an Albino The 
father had ordeied her to throw him away, but she clung to hei 
offspring for many years He was remarkably intelligent fox 
his age The pupil of the eye was of a pink colour, and the eye 
itself was unsteady in vision The hair, or rather wool, was 
yellow, and the features were those common among the Bechuanas 
After I left the place, the mother is said to have become tired of 
livmg apart from the father, who lefused to have her while she 
letained the son She took him out one day and killed him 
close to the village of Mabotsa, and nothing was done to her by 
the authorities. Prom having met with no Albinos in Londa, 

I suspect they are theie also put to death We saw one dwaif 
only in Londa, and brands on him showed he had once been a 
slave , and there is one dwarf woman at Linyanti The geneial 
absence of deformed peisons is partly owing to their destruction 
in infancy, and partly to the mode of life being a natural one, so 
far as ventilation and food are concerned. They use hut tew 
unwholesome mixtures as condiments, and, though their un 
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trade on tliis side of tlie couniiy The last of these friendly 
head-men was named Mobala , and having passed him in peace, 
we had no anticipation of anything else , but after a few hours 
we leached Selole or Chilole, and found that he not only con- 
sideied us enemies, but had actually sent an express to raise the 
tribe of Mburuma against us. All the women of Selole had fled, 
and the few people we met exhibited symptoms of tenor. An 
aimed paity had come from Mburuma in obedience to the call, 
but the head-man of the company, being Mbuiuma’s brother, 
suspecting that it was a hoax, came to our encampment and 
told us the whole When we explained oui objects, he told us 
that Mburuma, he had no doubt, would receive us well The 
reason why Selole acted in this foolish manner we afteiwaids 
found to be this an Italian named Simoens, and nicknamed 
Siriatomba (don’t eat tobacco), had maiiied the daughtei of a 
chief called Sekokole, living noith of Tete. He aimed a paity 
of fifty slaves with guns, and, ascendmg the rivei in canoes 
some distance beyond the island Meya makaba, attacked several 
inhabited islands beyond, securing a large number of prisoners 
and much ivor 3 ^ On his leturn, the diffeient chiefs, at the m- 
stigation of his father-in-law, who also did not wish him to 
set up as a chief, united, attaclced and dispersed the pai ty of 
Simoens, and killed him while trying to escape on foot Selole 
imagined that I was another Italian, or, as he expressed it, 

“ Siriatomba risen fiom the dead ” In his message to Mbuiuma 
he even said that Mobala, and all the villages bej^ond, were 
utterly destioyed by our fiie-aims, but the sight of Mobala him- 
self, who had come to the village of Selole, led the bi other of 
Mburuma to see at once that it was all a hoax But for this, 
the foolish fellow Selole might have given us tiouble 

W^e saw many of the libeiated captives of this Italian among 
the villages here, and Sekwebu found them to be Matebele The 
brother of Mburuma had a gun, which was the fii st we had seen 
in coming eastwaid Befoie we leached Mbuiuma, my men 
went to attack a troop of elephants, as they weie much in need 
of meat When the troop began to lun, one of them fell into a 
hole, and befoie he could extricate himself an op23ortunity was 
affoided foi all the men to thiow their spears When he lose 
he was like a huge porcupine, for each of the seventj'- oi eighty 
men had discharged moie than one sjiear at him As they had 
no more, they sent for me to finish him In older to jmt him 
at once out of pain, I went to within twenty yards, theie heing 
a bank between us which he could not readily chmb y 
the gun upon an anthill, so as to take a steady aim , hut tiioug 
I filed twelve 2-ounce bullets, all I had, into different pai s, 
could not lall him As it was becoming dark, I advised my 
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men to let him stand, hemg sure of finding him dead in the 
morning , hut though we searched all the next day, and went 
more than ten miles, we never saw him again I mention this 
to young men who may think that they will he able to hiint 
elephants on foot, by adopting the Ceylon piactice of killing 
them by one ball in the biain. I believe that in Airica the 
piactice of standing before an elephant, expecting to kill him 
with one shot, would be ceitain death to the huntei , and I 
would add, for the infoimation of those who niaj’’ think that, 
because I met with a great abundance of game here, they also 
might find lare sport, that the tsetse exists all along both banks 
of the Zambesi, and there can be no hunting by means of horses 
Hunting on foot in this climate is such excessively hard woik 
that I feel ceitam the kee'nest sportsman would veiy soon turn 
away fiom it in disgust. I myself was rather glad, when 
furmshed with the excuse that I had no longer any balls, to 
hand over all the hunting to my men, who had no more love for 
the sport than myself, as they never engaged in it except when 
forced by hunger. 

Some of them gave me the hint to melt down my plate, by 
asking if it weie not lead I had two pewter plates, and a 
piece of zinc, which I now melted into bullets. I also spent 
the remainder of my handliei chiefs m buying spears for them 
My men frequently suriounded heids of buffaloes and killed 
numbers of the calves I, too, exerted myself gieatly , but as I 
am now obliged to shoot with the left aim, I am a bad shot, 
and this, with the lightness of the bullets, made me very un- 
successful The more the hunger, the less my success, in- 
variably 


I may here add an adventure with an elephant of one who 
has had more narrow escapes than any man living, but whose 
modesty has always pi evented him from publishmg anything 
about himself When we weie on the banks of the Zouga in 
1850, Mr Oswell puisued one of these animals into the dense, 
thick, thorny bushes met with on the margin of that liver, and 
to which the elephant usually flees for safety. He followed 
through a narrow pathway, by lifting up some of the blanches 
and foicing his way through the lest , but when he had just got 
over this difficulty, he saw the elephant, whose tail he had but 
got glimpses of before, now rushmg towards bim There was 
then no time to bH up branches, so he tried to foice the horse 
through them. He could not effect a passage , and, as theie 
was hut an instant between the attempt and failure, the hunter 
tried to dismount, but in doing this one foot was kught by a 

him spring away and throw the rider on the ground with his 
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face to tEe elephant, which, being m full chase, still went on 
hii’ Oswell saw the huge fore foot about to descend on his legs, 
palled them, and diew in his breath as if to lesist the piessuie 
of the other foot, which he expected would next descend on his 
body He saw the whole length of the under pait of the 
enormous biute pass over him, the horse got away safely. I 
have heard of but one other authentic instance in which an 
elephant went over a man without injuiy, and, for any one who 
Iniows the natuie of the bush in Avhich this occuried, the very 
thought of an encounter in it with such a foe is appalling As 
the thorns aie placed in pans on opjiosite sides of the branches, 
and these turn lound on being piessed against, one pan bungs 
the other exactly into the position in which it must pieice the 
intruder They cut like knives Horses dread this bush ex- 
tiemely . indeed, most of them lefuse to face its thoins 

On reaching 'Mburuma’s village, his hi other came to meet us 
We explained the leason of oui dela}’-, and he told us that we 
were looked upon unth alaim He said that Sniatomba had 
been killed near the village of Selole, and hence that man’s 
feais He added that the Italian had come talking of peace, as 
we did, but had kidnapped childien and bought ivoiy with 
them, and that we weie supposed to be following the same 
calling I pointed to my men, and asked if any of these weie 
slaves, and if we had any chil^en among them, and I think we 
satisfied him that we weie tiue men Referiing to our ill 
success in hunting the day before, he said, “ The man at whose 
village you lemained was in fault in allowing you to want meat, 
for had he only run across to Blbuiuma he would have given him 
a little meal, and, having sjuinkled that on the giound as an 
ofieiing to the gods, you would have found your elephant ” The 
chiefs in these paits take upon themselves an office somewhat 
like the priesthood, and the people imagine that they can pio- 
pitiate the Deity through them In illustration of then ideas, 
it may be mentioned that, when we were among the tubes west 
of Semalembue, seveiai of the people came foiward and in- 
troduced themselves — one as a hunter of elephants, anothei as 
a hunter of hippopotami, a thud as a diggei of pitfalls— 
apparently wishing me to give them medicine for success 111 
their avocations, as well as to cure the diseases of those to 
whom I was administeiing the diiigs I thought they 
attributed supernatural power to them, for, like all Afiicans, 
they have unbounded faith in the efficacy of channs , but 
took pains to let them know that they must pray and tiusfc to 
another power than mine for aid We never saw Mburuma 
himself, and the conduct of his people indicated veiy stiong 
suspicions, though he gave us presents of meal, maize, and 
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native corn. His people never came near ns, except in lar^jc 
Ijodies and lully aimed. Wo lind to oidor them to place their 
hows, aiiws, and speais at a distance beloro enloi in;^ oni en- 
campment. Wo did not, however, care mncli for a little trouble 
now, as we hoped that, if we could pass this time without much 
molestation, we might yet bo able to return with ease, and with- 
out meeting sour, suBpicious loolcs. 

The soil, glancing every wlicio witli mica, i.s vciy feitilo, and 
all the valleys are cultivated, the maize boing now in ear and 
eatable Ranges of lulls, which line both banks of the rivei 
above this, now come close up to each bank, and form a nairow 
goige, which, like all otheia of the same naiuie, i.s called Mpata 
Th^e is a nairow pathway by the side of the nvei, hut wo jire- 
fened a more open one in a pass among the hills to the east, 
which 18 called Mohango Tlie hills use to a height of 800 or 
1,000 feet, and are all coveiod with tieos The rocks weio of 
vaiious colouied mica schist, and paiallol with the Zambesi 
lay a broad band of gneiss with garnets in it. It stood on edge, 
and seveial dykes of basalt, with doleiite, had cut thiougli it. 

Mbiiruma sent two men as guides to the Loangwa. These 
men tried to bring us to a stand, at a distance of about six 


miles fiom the village, by the notice, “Mbiiruma says 3 ’ou aio 
to sleep under that tiee ” On declining to do this, wo weio 
told that we must wait at a certain village for a siipplj'’ of coin. 
As none appealed in an hour, I proceeded on the maich. It is 
not q^uite ceitam that their intentions weio hostile, hut this 
seemed to disaiiauge their plans, and one of them was soon 
observed running hack to Mburuma. They had fiist of all tried 
to sepal ate our paity, by volunteeiing the loan of a canoe to 
convey Sekwebu and me, together with our luggage, by way of 
the nvei, and, as it was pressed upon us, I thought that this 
was their design The next attempt ivas to detain us in the 
pass, hut, betraying no suspicion, we civilly declined to place 
ourselves in their power in an unfavourable position. We aftei- 
waids heaid that a party of Babisa tiadeis, who came fiom the 
noith-east, bringing English goods fiom Mozambique, had been 
plundered by this same people ^ ’ 

Elephants were still abundant, but more wild, as they fled 
with gi eat speed as soon as we made our appeal auce. The 
comtiy betweou Mbumma’a and his mothei’s village was all 

S ™ tiovellmg more 

.-f*- Tillage of Ma Mbniuma (mother 
of Mbmuina), the giiidos, who had again loined us, gave a 
favourable iqioit, aud the women and children did nft flee. 
Here we found that tiaders, called Baminga, have been in the 
habit of coming in canoes, and that I was naW as one of them. 
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These I supposed to be half-caste Poi tuguese, for they said that 
the hair of their heads and the skin beneath their clothing wej e 
different from mine. Ma Mburuma promised us canoes to cioss 
the Loangwa m our front. It was pleasant to see great numbeis 
of men, women, and boys come, without suspicion, to look at the 
books, watch, looking-glass, levolver, etc. They are a strong, 
muscular race, and both men and women are seen cultivating 
the ground. The soil contains so much comminuted talc and 
mica from^ the adjacent hills, that it seems as if mixed with 
spermaceti. They generally eat their corn only after it has 
begun to sprout horn steeping it in water. The deformed lips 
of the women make them look very ugly, I never saw one 
smile. The people in this part seem to understand readily what 
is spoken about God, for they listen with great attention, and 
tell in return their own ideas of departed spirits. The position 
of the village of Mbuiuma’s mother was one of gieat beauty, 
q^uite enclosed by high, steep hdls, and the valleys are all 
occupied by gaidens of native corn and maize, which giow 
luxuriantly. We were obliged to hurry along, for the oxen 
weie bitten daily by the tsetse, which, as I have before re- 
marked, now inhabits extensive tracts which once supported 
herds of cattle that were swept off by Mpakane and other 
marauders, whose devastations were well knoivn to Sekwebu, for 
he himself had been an actor in the scenes. When he told me 
of them he always loweied his voice, in order that the guides 
might not hear that he had been one of their enemies But 
that we were looked upon with suspicion, on account of having 
come in the footsteps of invadeis, was evident from our guides 
remaikmg to men in the gaidens thiough which we passed, 
*‘They have words of peace — all very fine , but lies only, as the 
Bazunga are great liais ” They thought we did not understand 
them, but Sekwebu knew every woid perfectly, and, without 
paying any ostensible attention to these complimentary remaiks, 
we always took care to explain ever afterwaids that we were 
not Bazunga, but Makoa (English). 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Confluence of Iioang^va and Zainflesi—ITosfile appeal ancos— Ruins of 
a cliuich — Tuimoil of spmfc — Gioss ihe liver — Fiienclly paifcing — 
Rums of stone houses— The situation of Zumbo for commei ce— 
Pleasant gaidcns — Di Laceida‘’s visit to Ca/emhc— Peiiara’s 
statement — Unsuccessful attempt to establish trade ivitli the 
people of Cazembe— One of iny men tossed by a buffalo— Meet a 
man ivith jacket and hat on — Ilear of the Portuguese and native 
war— Holms and ten aces on the banks of river — Dancing foi corn 
— Beautiful countiy — Mpende’s hostility — Incantations — A fight 
anticipated — Courage and remaiks of my men — Visit from two 
old conncillois of Mpende — Thou opinion of the English — Mpendc 
concludes not to fight us — His subsequent fiieiidship — Aids us to 
cross the iiver — Tlio country — Sweet potatoes — Bakwain theory of 
rain confurned — Thunder without clouds — Deseition of one of my 
men — Other natives’ ideas of the English — Dalama (gold) — In- 
habitants d islike slave-buyers — Meet nati ve ti adoi s with American 
calico — Game-laws — Elephant medicine — Salt from the sand — 
Peitility of soil — Spotted hj'ama — ^Libeiality and politeness of the 
])eople — Presents— A stingy white tradci — Natives’ remarks about 
him — Effect on their minds — Rain and wind now fiom an opposite 
diiection — Scarcity of fuel — Tices for boat-build ing — Bnxoma— 
Freshets — Leave the river — Clncova, its geological fcatuies — 
Small rapid near Tete — Loquacious guide — Nyampiingo, the laiii 
chaimer — An old man — No silvei — Gold-washing — ^No cattle 

M//? — We reached the confluence of the Loangwa and ihe 
Zambesi, most thankful to God foi IIis gieat meicies in lielping 
ub thus far. Mbvuuma’s people had behaved so suspiciously, 
that, though we had guides from him, wo were by no means 
suie that we should not be attaclied in crossing the Loangwa 
We saw them heie collecting m laige niirahois, and, though 
piofessing fiienrlship, they kept at a distance fiom our camp 
They icfused to lend us moie canoes than two, tliough they have 
many Tlicy liave no inteicouise with Euiopeans, except 
thiough the Babma They tell us that this was foiineily the 
lesidenceof the Bazunga, and maintain silence as to the cause 
ol thoir leaving it I walked about some luins I discoveied, 
built of stone, and found the lemains of a olmicli, and on ono 
side lay a hioken hell, with the letteis I. H S. and a cioss, hut 
no date Theio weio no inscuptions on stone, and the people 
could not tell what the Bazunga called their place. We found 
aftorwaids it was Zumbo. 


coo 
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I felt some tumioil of spirit m the evening, at the prospect of 
having all my effoi ts foi the welfai e of this great region and its 
teeming population, Iniocked on the head by savages to-moi row 
who might be said to “ know not what they do ” It seemed 
such a pity that the important fact of the existence of the two 
healthy iidges which I had discovered, should not become 
known in Chiistendom, for a confirmation would thereby have 
been given to the idea that Afi ica is not open to the Gospel 
But I lead that Jesus said, “All power is given unto Me m 
heaven and on earth go ye, theiefoie, and teach all nations 
. . . and lo, I am XLiili you ahoay^ even unto the end of the 

iLOvld ’’ I took this as His word of honour, and then went out 
to take obseivations for latitude and longitude, which, I think, 
were veiy successful (The church lat. 15° 37' 22" S , long 
30°32'E) ^ 


15f/{ — The natives of the suiiounding country collected 
aiound us this morning, all aimed The women and childien 
were sent away, and one of Mbuiuma’s wives, who lives in the 
vicinity, was not allowed to appioach, though she had come 
fiom her village to pay me a visit Only one canoe was lent to 
us, though we saw two otheis tied to the bank The pait we 
crossed was about a mile fiom the confluence, and, as it was 
now flooded, it seemed upwards of half a mile in breadth We 
passed all oui goods first on to an island m the middle, then the 
remaining cattle and men , occupving the post of honour, I, as 
usual, was the last to enter the canoe A number of the in- 
habitants stood aimed all the time we were embarking I 
showed them my watch, lens, and other things to keep them 
amused, until there only remained those who were to enter the 
canoe with me I thanked them for their kindness, and wished 
them peace. After all, they may have been influenced only by 
the intention to be ready, m case I should play them some false 
trick, for they have reason to be distrustful of the whites The 
guides came over to bid us adieu, and we sat undei a mango- 
tiee, fifteen feet in circumference We found them more com- 
municative now. They said that the land on both sides belonged 
to the Bazunga, and that they had left of old, on the appioach 
of Ohangamera, Ngaba, and Mpakane Sekwebu was with the 
last named, but he maintained that they never came to the con- 
fluence, though they cairied off all the cattle of Mbuiuraa The 
.guides confiimed this by saying that the Bazunga iveie not 
attacked, but fled in alarm on the approach of the enemy This 
mango-tree he knew by its proper name, and we found seven 
others, and several tamaiinds, and were informed that the chie 
Mburuma sends men annually to gather the fiuit, but, lilce 
many Africans whom I have known, has not had patience w 
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propagate moie tiees I gave them Bomo litilo pieftcntB for 
themselves, a hanilkei cliief and a lew beads, and they were 
highly pleased with a cloth of led baize foi Mbunima, which 
Sekeletu had given raoto purchase a canoe. We v.oro thankful 
to part good friends. 

Next morning we passed along the bottom of the range, 
called Mazanzwe, and found the rums of eight or ten stone 
houses They all faced the river, and weie high enough up the 
flanks of the hill Mazanzwe to command a pleasant view of the 
broad Zambesi. These establishments had all been built on one 
plan— a house on one side of a lai ge coui t, surrounded by a 
wall, both houses and walls had lieen built of soft grey sand- 
stone cemented together with mud. The work had been pei- 
forraed by slaves ignorant of building, for the stones weie not 
often placed so as to cover the seams below Hence you fie- 
quently find the joinings foiming one scam fiom the top to the 
bottom Much moi tar or clay had been used to cover defects, 
and now trees of the fig family grow upon the walls, and 
clasp them with their roots When the clay is moistened, 
masses of the walls come down by wholesale Some of the 
rafters and beams had fallen in, but were entire, and there 
were some trees in the middle of the houses as large as a 
man’s body. On the opposite or south bank of the Zambesi, 
we saw the remains of a wall on a height which was probabl}' 
a fort, and the church stood at a central point, foimed by the 
right bank of the Loangwa and the left of the Zambesi 

The situation of Zumbo was admirably Avell chosen as a site 
foi commerce Looking backwards we see a mass of high, dark 
mountains, covered with tiees, behind us uses the fine high 
hill Mazanzwe, which sti etches away northwards along the 
left bank of the Loangwa, to the S.E lies an open country 
with a small round hill iii the distance called Tofulo The 
merchants, as they sat beneath the verandahs in front of their 


houses, had a magnificent view of the two rivers at their con- 
fluence ; of their church at the angle , and of all the gardens 
which they had on both sides of the rivers. In these they 
cultivated wheat without irrigation, and, as the Portuguese 
assert, of a gram twice the size of that at Tete Prom the 
guides we learnt that the inhabitants had not imbibed much 
idea of Christianity, for they used the same term for the church 
bell which they did for a diviner’s drum Prom this point the 
merchants had water communication in thiee directions beyond 
—namely from the Loangwa to the N N.W , by the Kafne in 
the W., and by the Zambesi to the S W. Their attention how 
eier, was chiefly attracted to the N. or Londa , and the’nrin 
cipal articles of trade weie n oiy and slaves. Private enteiprise 
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was always restrained, for the colonies of the Portuguese beinff 
strictly military, and the pay of the commandants being very 
small the officers have always been obliged to engage in trade , 
and had they not employed their power to draw the trade to 
themselves, by preventing private traders from making bar- 
gains beyond the villages, and only at regulated puces, they 
would have had no trade, as they themselves were obliged to 
lemain always at their posts 

Several expeditions went to the north as far as to Oazembe, 
and Dr. Lacerda, himself Commandant of Tete, went to that 
chief’s residence Unfortunately he was cut off while theie, 
and his papers, taken possession of by a J esuit who accompanied 
him, weie lost to the world. This Jesuit probably intended to 
act fairly and have them published , but soon after his return 
he was called away by death himself, and the papers were lost 
sight of Dr. Laceida had a strong desiie to open up com- 
munication with Angola, which would have been of importance 
then, as affording a speedier mode of communication with 
Portugal than by the way of the Cape , but since the opening 
of the overland passage to India, a quicker transit is effected 
from Eastern Afiica to Lisbon by way of the Red Sea Besides 


Lacerda, Oazembe was visited by Peiiara, who gave a glowing 
account of that chief’s power, which none of my inquiiies have 
confirmed The people of Matiamvo stated to me that Oazembe 
was a vassal of their chief, and, f 10 m all the native visitors 
whom I have seen, he appears to be exactly like Shinto and 
Katema, only a little more powerful. The term “Empeior,” 
which has been applied to him, seems totally inappiopiiate 
The statement of Peirara, that twenty negroes weie slaughtered 
in a day, was not confirmed by any one else, though numbei s 
may have been killed on some particular occasion duiing the 
time of his visit, for we find thioughout all the country noi th 
of 20°, which I consider to be real negro, the custom of slaugh- 
tering victims to accompany the depaited soul of a chief, and 
human sacrifices are occasionally offered, and ceitam paits of 
the bodies are used as charms. It is on account of the 
tence of such rites, with the similarity of the language, and the 
fact that the names of rivers are repeated again and again from 
north to south through all that legion, that I consider them 
to have been originally one family. The last expedition to 
Oazembe was somewhat of the same nature as the otheis, Mcl 
failed in establishing a commerce, because the people of Oa- 
zembe, who had come to Tete to invite the Portugu^e to visit 
them, had not been allowed to tiade with whom they 
As it had not been free-trade there, Oazembe 
it should be free-trade at his town, he accoiding y 
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noi allow Ilia ]tC 5 oj)lo io fnrniali tlio party wiiii foofl oo)*! 
at liis xiriGO , and tlio expedition, bonijj; lialf-aiarved in eon- 
fieqncnco, caino away voting unainmonal} that Ca7Cinbo waa a 

greaii lioi o. i i r 1 1 

Wlion WG loft tlic I-ioangwa wo tliouglit wo Imd gni rid of Uio 

lulls , but tlioio aio some belmid Hnxanxwo, tlioiigli live or m'.t 
iriiles ofTfioin tbe livei Tsotso and tlio lulls bad dostioyed tuo 
riding oxen, and when tlio liUlo oiio tliat 1 now lodo bnot lierl 
np, I^was foiGcd to inaich on foot Tlio busb being voiy den;/} 
and high, wo woio going along among tho tioes, wben Ibiee 
buffaloes, wlucb we liad unconsciously passed above tbe wind, 
tliongbt that tboy were suiioundcd by men, and dasbed tbiougli 
our hue. My ox sot off at a gallop, and when I conld manage 
to glance bacb, I saw one of the men up in tbe air about five 
foot above a buffalo, which was icanng along with a sfieam of 
blood lunning down bis flank. When I got back foibe pool 
fellow, I found that bo bad liglited on bis faeo, and, though bo 
bad been earned on tbe boms of tbe buffalo about twenty yaids 
before getting the final toss, tlio skin was not pioired nor vas 
el, bono bioken. Wlien tbe boasts appealed, lie bad t)uov-n 
down lus load and stabbed one in tbo side It tinned Buddonl}’’ 
upon him, and, befoie bo conld use a tieo for defence, caiiiod 
lum off. Wo shampooed him well, and tlioii went on, and in 
about a weelc be was able to engage in tbo bunt again. 

At Zumbo we bad onteiod upon old gioy snudstono, witli 
shingle in it, dipping generally towaids tbo soiitli, and foinung 
tho bed of the river, Tlie Zambesi is veiy bioad boio, but 
contains many inliabited islands AVo slept opposite one on tbe 
16tb, called Sbibanga Tlie nights are waiin, the tcmpoiaturo 
novel falling below 80'^; it was 91° even at sunset. One 
cannot cool the water by a wet towel lound tbe vessel, and wo 
feel no ploasiue in drinking warm water, tiiougb tbo lieat 
makes us imbibe laigc quantities. Wq often noticed lumps of 
a frotli-like substance on tbe bushes as laigo as cricket-balls, 
which we could not explain 

On tbe moimng of tlio 17tb, we were ])lcascd to see a poison 
coming fiom tbe island of Sbibanga, with jacket and bat on. 
Ho was quite black, but bad come fiom the Poitugnese settle- 
ment at 'I'd to or Nynngwo, and now for tbe liist time wo 
undoi stood that tbo Poituguese settlement was on tbo oibor 
banJc of tbe iivoi, and that tboy liad been figliting with tbo 
natives for tbe last two yeais. AVe bad thus got into tbe midst 
of a Oaffio wai, without any paifcicular wish to bo on either 
Side Ho advised us to cioss tbo iivoi at once, as HTpende lived 
on Ibis side We bad been warned by the guides of Mbunima 
against bun, for tboy said that if we could got past Mpende wo 
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might reach tlie wlnie men, hut that he was determined that 
no white man should pass him. Wishing to follow this man’s 
advice, we proposed to hoiiow his canoes, but being afiaid to 
offend the lords of the river, he declined. The chnseq^uence 
was, we weie obliged to remain on the enemy’s side The next 
island belonged to a man named Zungo, a fine fiank fellow, who 
brought us at once a present of coin, bound in a peculiar way 
in glass He fieely accepted oui apology for having no piesent 
to give in return, as he knew that there were no goods in the 
interior, and besides, sent forwaid a recommendation to his 
brother-in-law Pangola The countiy adjacent to the rivei is 
coveied with dense bush, thorny and tangled, making one stoop 
or wait till the men bioke or held the blanches on one side 
Theie is mucli lank gi ass, but it is not so high or lank as that 
of Angola. The maize, however, which is grown heie is equal 
in size to that which the Americans sell for seed at the Cape 
There is usually a holm adjacent to the iiver, studded with 
villages and gardens The holms aie but paitially cultivated, 
and on the other paits grows rank and leedy giass There 
IS then a second teirace, on which trees and bushes abound , 
and I thought I could detect a thud and higher steppe. But 
I never could discover ten aces on the adjacent country, such 
as in other countries show ancient sea-beaches. The path luns 
sometimes on the one and sometimes on the other of these river 
terraces Canoes are essentially necessary, but I find that 
they heie cost too much for my means, and higher up, wheie 
my hoes might have secuied one, I was unwilling to enter mto 
a canoe and part with my men, while there was danger of their 
being attacked 

18^7i — Yesterday we rested under a broad-spreading fig-tiee 
Daige numbers of buffaloes and watei -antelopes were feeding 
quietly in the meadows , the people have either no guns or no 
ammunition, or they would not be so tamo Pangola visited us, 
and presented us with food In few other countiies would 114 
stuidy vagabonds be supported by the generosity of the heath 
men and villagers, and whatever they gave be presented with 
pobteness My men got pretty well supplied individually, f 01 
tli6y W6iit into tli6 villagGS and commGncGd dancing Ine 
young women were especially pleased with the new steps 
had to show, though I suspect many of them were invented foi 
the occasion, and would say, “Dance for me, and I will grm 
corn for you ” At every fresh mstance of liberality, bekweou 
said, “Did not I tell you that these people had hearts, 
were still at Lmyanti ” All agreed that 
given was true, and some remarked, Look although 1 
been so long away from home, not one of us has beco 
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It vas a fact tLat we Lad been all well supplied either with 
meat by my gun or their own spears, or food fiom the great 
geneiosity of the inhabitants Paugola promised to ferry us 
across the Zambesi, but failed to fulfil his promise. He seemed 
to wish to avoid offending his neighbour hipende by aiding us to 
escape from his hands, so we proceeded along the bank Al- 
though we were in doubt as to our reception by hlpende, I could 
not help admiring the beautiful country as we passed along 
There is, indeed, only a smaU part under cultivation in this 
fertile valley, but my mmd naturally turned to the comparison 
of it with Rolobeng, where we waited anxiously during months 
for ram, and only a mere thunder-shower followed I shall 
never forget the dry^ hot east winds of that region the yel- 
lowish^ sultry, cloudless sky the grass and all the plants 
drooping from drought the cattle lean^ the people dispirited, 
and our own hearts sick from hope deferred There we often 
heard m the dead of the night the shrill whistle of the rain- 
doctor calling for ram that would not come, while here we 
bstened to the rollmg thunder by night and beheld the swelling 
valleys adorned with plenty by day. We have rain almost 
daily, and everythmg is beautifully fresh and green. I felt 
somewhat as people do on coming ashoie after a long voyage — 
inclined to look upon the landscape m the most favourable 
light ' The hills are covered with forests, and there is often 
a long hne of fieeoy cloud lying on them about midway up ; 
they are very beautiful. Emding no one willing to aid ns in 
crossing the river, we proceeded to the village of the chief 
Mpende A fine, large, conical hill now appeared to the 
X.N E , it is the highest I have seen in these parts, and at 
some points it appeals to he two cones jomed together, the 
northern one being a little lower than the southern Another 
high hill stands on the same side to the N E , and, from its 
similarity m shape to an axe on the top, is called Motemwa 
Beyond it^ eastward, lies the country of Raimhwa, a chief who 
has been engaged in actual confiict with the Bazunga, and beat 
them too, according to the veision of things here. The hills on 
the south bank are named Ramoenja When we came to 
^Ipende s village, he immediately sent to inquire who we were, 
and then ordered the guides who had come with us from the last 
village to go back and call their masters He sent no message 
to us whatever We had travelled very slowly up to this 
point, the t'^etse-stricken oxen being now unable to go two miles 
an hour V e were also delayed by being obliged to stop at 
eveiy %ilkge and send notice of our approach to the head-man 
who came and leceived a bttle information, and gave some food’ 
If we had passed on without taking any notice of them, they 
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would have consideied it impolite, and we should have appeared 
more as enemies than fi lends I consoled mj^self for the loss of 
tune by the thought that these conveisations tended to the 
opening of our future path. 

2 o? d This morning, at sunrise, a jiai ty of Hpende’s people 
came close to our encampment, utteiing strange cries and waving 
borne bright red substance towards us. They then lighted a fiie 
with charms in it, and depaited, utteiing the same hideous 
screams as before. This was intended to lendei us poweiless, 
and piobabl}’" also to high ten us Ever since dawn paities of 
aimed men have been seen collecting fiom all quarters, and 
numbers passed us while it was yet daik Had we moved down 
the rivei at once, it would have been consideied an indication of 
fear or defiance, and so would a letieat. I theiefoie lesolved to 
wait, trusting in Him who has the heai ts of all men in His 
liands They evidently intended to attack us, foi no fiiendly 


message was sent , and when thiee of the Batoka the night 
before enteied the village to beg food, a man went lound about 
each of them, making a noise like a lion The villagers then 
called upon them to do homage, and, when they complied, the 
chief ordeied some chaff to be given them, as if it had been food 
Other things also showed unmistakable hostility. As we weie 
now pretty ceitam of a skiimish, I oideied an ox to be slaugh- 
teied, as this is a means which Sebituane emjiloyed for insjuiing 
couiago I have no doubt t]iat we should have been victoiious, 
indeed, mj'’ men, who weie far bettei acquainted with fighting 
than any of the people on the Zambesi, were lejoiciug in the 
prospect of seeming captives to cany the tusks foi them “We 
shall now,” said they, ‘^get both coin and clothes in plenty” 
They weie in a sad state, poor fellows ! for the rains we had 
encountered had made theu skin clothing diop off piecemeal, 
and they weie loolced upon with disgust by the well-fed and 
well-clothed Zambesians. They were, however, veteians in 
maiauding, and the head-men, instead of being depressed y 
fear, as the people of hipende intended should be the case in 
using their chaims, hinted broadly to me that I ought to a ow 
them to keep Mpende's wives The roasting of meat went on 
fast and furious, and some of the young men said to me, xo 
have seen us with elephants, but you don t know ye ^ 
can do with men ” I believe that, had Mpende stiuc 
blow, he would soon have found out that he never made a 

greater mistake m his life j l nf Imlf 

His whole tribe was assembled at about the distance of hali 

a mile As the country is covered with trees, we ^ 
them , but every now and then a few came a 
and would answer no questions I handed a eg 
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of these, and desiied them to take it to Mpende. After waiting 
a consideiahle time in suspense, two old men made then appear- 
ance, and said they had come to inquire who I was 1 replied, 
“ I am a Lekoa ” (an Englishman) They said, “ We don’t know 
that tube We suppose ^'■ou ai e a Mozunga, the tube with which 
we have been fighting ” As I was not yet awaie that the tenn 
Mozunga was applied to a Portuguese, and thought they meant 
half castes, I showed them my haii and the slcin of my bosom, 
and asked if the Bazunga had haii and skin like mine. As the 
Poituguese have the custom of cutting the haii close, and aie 
also somewhat darker than we are, they answered, “No, we 
never saw skm so white as that ” , and added, “ Ah ’ 3''OU must 
be one of that tribe that loves (literallj'^, has heart to) the blade 
men ” I, of couise, gladly responded in the affiimative The3’- 
leturned to the village, and we afterwards heard that there had 
been a long discussion between Mpende and his couuciUois, and 
that one of the men with whom we had remained to talk the 
day befoie had been om' advocate. He was named Sindese Oalea 
When we were passing his village, after some conversation, he 
said to his people, “ Is that the man whom they vdsh to stop 
after he has passed so many tubes ? What can Mpende say 
to lefusiug him a passage^ ” It was owing to this man, and the 
fact that I belonged to the “friendly white tube,’' that Mpende 
was persuaded to allow us to pass When we knew the favour- 
able decision of the council, I sent Selcwebu to speak about the 
pill chase of a canoe, as one of m3'' men had become very ill, and 
I wished to relieve his companions by talung him in a canoe 
Before Sekwebu could finish his stor3’', Mpende remaiked, “That 
white man is truly one of our friends See, how he lets me 
know his afliictions ' ” Selcwebu adiO]tl3’' took advantage ot 
tins turn in the conveisation, and said, “ Ah! if you only knew 
him as well as we do who have lived with him, you would under- 
stand that he highly values your friendship and that of Mbui uma 
and, as he is a stranger, he trusts in you to diiect him ” He 
leplied, “Well, he ought to cioss to the othei side of the river, 
for this bank is hilly and rough, and the wa3'' to Tete is longei 
on this than on the opposite bank ” “ But who will take us 

across, if you do not^’’ “Truly’” leplied Mpende, “I only 
wish you had come sooner to tell me about him , but you shall 
CIOSS.” Mpende said fiequentl3' he was sorry he had not known 
me sooner, but that he had been prevented b3'' his enchantei 
from coming near me , and he lamented that the same pei son 
had kept him from eating the meat which I had presented He 
did eveiy thing he could aftei wards to aid us on our coiuse 
and our departuie was as diffeient as pos'^ible fiomour approach 
to his village I was very much pleased to find the Enirhsh 
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name spoken of witli suck gieat respect so fai from tke coast 
influSce^ thankful that no collision occuried to damage its 

24^ — Mpende sent two of his piincipal men to oider the 
people of a laige island below to fei ly us across The river is 
veiy broad, and, ihough my men were well acquainted with the 
management of canoes, we could not all cioss over before daik 
It IS 1,200 yaids from bank to bank, and between 700 and 800 
of deep water, flowing at the late of 3f miles per hour We 
landed flist on an island , then, to pi event our fiiends playmg 
false with us, hauled the canoes up to our bivouac, and slept in 
them Next morning we all reached the opposite bank in safety 
We obseived, as we came along the Zambesi, that it had fallen 
two feet below the height at which we first found it, and the 
water, though still muddy enough to deposit a film at the bottom 
of vessels in a few houis, is not neaily so red as it was, nor is 
there so much vneck on its surface It is therefoie not yet the 
peiiod of the central Zambesi inundation, as we were awaie also 
from our knowledge of the interior The present height of the 
water has been caused by rains outside the eastern ridge The 
people here seem abundantly supplied with English cotton goods 
The Babisa aie the medium of tiade, for we weie infoimed that 
the Bazunga, who formeily visited these paits, have been pie- 
vented by the wai from coming for the last two 3'ears. The 
Babisa aie said to be so fond of a tusk that they will even sell 
a newly mariied wife for one As we weie now not far fiom 
the latitude of Mozambique, I was somewhat tempted to stiike 
away from the river to that poi t, instead of going to the S E in 
the direction the river flows , but, the gieat object of my journey 
being to secure water carnage, I lesolved to continue along the 
Zambesi, though it did lead me among the enemies of the Portu- 
guese The region to the noi th of the ranges of hills on our left 
IS called Senga, from being the countiy of the Basenga, who are 
said to be gieat woikers in iion, and to possess abundance of 
fine ii on-ore, which, when broken, shows veins of the P'^^® 
metal in its substance It has been well roasted in the operations 
of nature Beyond Senga lies a range of mountains called 
Mashinga, to which the Portuguese in foimer times wen 0 
wash for gold, and, beyond that, aie great irambeis of tn os 
which pass undei the geneial teiniMaiavi TothelN E lere 
are extensive plains destitute of tiees, but coveied wit 1 grass, 
and in some places it is maishy The whole of the 
the north of the Zambesi is asserted to be very much more fei ti e 
than that to the south The Maravi, for instance, ran 
potatoes of immense size, but when th^e Tihnt 

southern bank they soon degenerate. The roo I 
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icomolvului baiala'j does not keep more tliaa two or tlirco day's, 
tulles'? it is cut into thin slices and di icd in the sun ; hut the 
Maravi manage to preserv’e them for months hy digging a jwh 
and burying them therein enclosed in wood-ashes.^ Unfortu- 
nately, the Maravi, and all the tribes on that side of tbo 
country, are at enmity v/itli the Portuguese, and, as they practise 
night attacks in their warfare, it is dangerous to travel among 
them 

<2,9th.—l was most sincerely thankful to find myself on the 
south hank of the 2Jambesi, and, Jiaying nothing else, J sent 
back orw 3 of my two spoons and a sliirt as a tbank-ofFering to 
Mpende The different head-men along this river act very much 
m concert, and if one refuses passage they all do, uttering the 
sago remark, “If so-and-so did not lend his canoes, he must have 
}u)d some good reason ” The next island we came to was that 
of a man named Mozmkwa. Here we were detained some days 
hy continuous rams, and thought we obseived the confinnation 
of the Bakv/am theory of rams A double tier of clouds floated 
quickly a-way to the west, and as soon as they began to come in 
an opposite direction tbe rams poured do%vn. The inhabitants 
v/ho live in a dry region like that of Holoheng are nearly all as 
weather- v/ise as the rainmakers, and any one living amongst 
them for any length of time becomes as much interested in the 
motions of the clouds as they are themselves Mr. Moffat, who 
was as sorely tried by droughts as we were, and had his attention 
directed in the same way, has noted the curious phenomenon of 
thunder without clouds. lyirs L heard it once, hut I never had 
that good fortune It is worth the attention of the observant 
Humboldt bas seen ram without clouds, a phenomenon quite as 
singular. I have been in the vicinity of the fall of three aerolites, 
none of which I could afterwards discover. One fell into the 
lake Kumadau v/ith a report somewhat like a sharp peal of 
thunder. The women of the Bakurutse villages there all uttered 
a scream on hearing it This happened at midday, and so did 
another at what is called the Great Chuai, which was visible in 
Its descent, and was also accompanied with a thundering noise 
The third fell near Hururaan, and at night, and was seen as a 
falling star by people at Motito and at Daniel’s Eluil, places 
distant forty miles on opposite sides of the spot It sounded to 
me like the report of a great gun, and a few seconds after a 
lesser sound as if striking the earth after a rebound Does the 
passage hy a fev/ such aerolites through the atmosphere to the 
earth hy day cause thunder without clouds ? 

We were detained here so long that my tent became again 
quite rotten. One of my men, after long sickness, which I did 
not understand, died here. He was one of the bTS, and, 
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when nnable to walk I had some difficulty in making his com- 
panions can y him They wished to leave him to die when ffis 
gse became hopeless Mother of them deserted to Mozinkwa 
He said that his motive for doing so was that the Makololo had 
killed both his father and mother, and, as he had neither wife 
there was no reason why he should continue longer 
with them I did not object to his statements, but said if he 
should change his mind he would be welcome to rejom us, and 
intimated to hTozinkwa that he must not be sold as a slave 
We are now among people mured to slave-dealing We were 
\ isited by men who had been as far as Tete or Nyungwe, and 
were told that we weie hut ten days from that foit One of 
them, a Mashona man, who had come fiom a great distance to 
ihe S W., was anxious to accompany us to the country of the 
white men , he had tiavelled far, and I found that he had also 
knowledge of the English tribe, and of their hatied to the trade 
in slaves He told Sekwebu that the ‘‘English were men,” an 
emphasis being put upon the term me?}, which leaves the impies- 
sion that otlieis are, as they expiess it in speakmg scornfully, 
“only tJungs" Seveial spoke in the same manner, and I found 
that fiom Mpende’s downwards I rose higher every day m the 
estimation of my own people Even the slaves gave a veiy high 
charactei to the English, and I found out afteiwaids that, when 
I was first reported at Tete, the servants of my friend the Com- 
mandant said to him in joke, “ Ah ’ this is our brother who is 
coming , we shall all leave you and go with him ” We had still, 
however, some difficulties in store for us before reaching that 
point 

The man who wished to accompany us came and told us before 
our departure that his wife would not allow him to go, and she 
herself came to confiim the decision. Here the women have only 
a small punctuie in the upper bp, in which they mseit a little 
button of tin The peiforation is made by degrees, a rmg with 
an opening in it being attached to the lip, and the ends squeezed 
gradually together The piessme on the flesh between the ends 
of the rmg causes its absorption, and a bole is the result. Chil- 
dren may be seen with the iing on the lip, but not yet punctuie . 
The tin they purchase from the Portuguese, and, although silver 
IS reported to have been found m formei times m this distric , 
no one could distinguish it from tin But they kad a knowle ge 
of gold, and for the fiist time I heaid the word dalama (gold) 
in the native language The woid is quite unknown m 
interior, and so is the metal itself In 
different people, we found the idea pievalent that tho 
purchased slaves from them had done them an „ 

the slaves of Nyungwe,” said one, “ aie our childien, t> 
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have made a towa at oar expense ” When I asked if they had 
not taken the prices offeied them, they at once adniiitea it, but 
still thought that they ]iad been injured by being so far Icmpted 
From the way m which the lands of Zumbo v ci c spoken of as 
still belonging to the Portuguese (and they arc said to have been 
obtained by purchase), I was inclined to conclude that the pur- 
chase of land is not looked upon by tlie inhabitants in the same 
light as the pui chase of slaves 

Fehiuary \st — We met some native traders, and, as many of 
my men were now in a state of nudity, I bought some Ameiican 
calico marked “Lawrence Mills, Lowell,” with two small tn&ks, 
and distributed it amongst the most needy After leaving 
Mozinkwa’s Ave came to the Zingesi, a sand iivulet in flood (lat 
15° 38' 34'' S , long 31° 1' E) It was sixtj’- or soAenty yards 
wide, and Avaist-deep Like all these sand-rivers, it is for the 
most part dry , but by digging down a few feet, Avater is to be 
found, which is percolating along the bed on a stratum of clay 
This is the phenomenon Avhich is dignified by tlie name of “ a 
liver flowing undergiound ” In tiying to ford this I felt thou- 
sands of particles of coaise sand striking my legs, and tiie slight 
disturbance of our footsteps caused deep holes to be made in tlie 
bed The water, which is almost always veiy rapid in them, 
dug out the sand beneath our feet in a second or tAvo, and Ave 
weie all sinking by that means so deep, that we Avere glad to 
relinquish the attempt to ford it before we got halfway over , 
the oxen Avere carried aAvay down into the Zambesi These 
sand-rivers remove vast masses of disintegrated rock before it is 
fine enough to form soil The man avIio preceded me Avas only 
thigh-deep, but the disturbance caused by his feet made it breast- 
deep for me The shoAver of particles and gravel which stimck 
against my legs gave me the idea that the amount of matter 
removed by every freshet must be veiy great In most iiveis 
Avliere much wearing is going on, a person diving to the bottom 
may hear literally thousands of stones Imocking against each 
other This attrition, being earned on for hundieds of miles in 
diffeient rivers, must have an effect greater than if aU the 
pestles and mortars and mills of the world were grinding and 
wearing aAvay the rocks The pounding to which I refei may 
be h®ard most distinctly in the Vaal River when that is slightly 
in flood It Avas there I fiist heaid it In the Leeambye in the 
middle of the country, where there is no discoloi ation and httle 
earned along but sand, it is not to be .heard 

"WMle opposite the Aullage of a head-man called Mosusa, a 
number of elephants took refuge on an island in the river 
There were two males, and a third not full-groAvn, indeed 
scarcely the size of a female This Avas the first instance I had 
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evet* seen of a comparatively young one with the males, for they 
usually remain with the female held till as laigo as thmr dams 
ihe inhabitants were very anxious that my men should attack 
them, as they go into the gardens on the islands, and do much 
damage The men went, hut the elephants ran about half a 
mile to the opposite end of the island, and swam to the main- 
land with their probosces above the watei, and, no canoe bein/r 
near, they escaped They swim strongly, with the piobosois 
erect in the air. I was not very desirous to have one of these 
animals killed, for we undei stood that when we passed Mpende 
we came into a country wheie the game-laws aie stiictly en- 
forced The lands of each chief are veiy well defined, the 
boundaiies being usually marked by rivulets, great numbeis of 
which flow into the Zambesi from both banks, and, if an elephant 
IS wounded on one man’s land and dies on that of anothei, the 
under half of the caicase is claimed by the loid of the soil , and 
so stringent is the law, that the hunter cannot begin at once to 
cut up his own elephant, but must send notice to the loid of the 
soil on which it lies, and wait until that peisonage sends one 
authoiised to see a fair partition made If the hnnter shonld 
begin to cut up befoie the agent of the landowner ariives, he is 
liable to lose both the tusks and all the flesh The hind leg of 
a buffalo must also be given to the man on whose land the 
animal was giazmg, and a still larger quantity of the eland, 
which here and eveiy where else in the countiy is esteemed light 
royal food In the country above Zumbo we did not find a 
vestige of this law , and but for the fact that it existed in the 
country of the Bamapela, far to the south of this, I should have 
been disposed to regaid it in the same light as I do the paj raent 
for leave to pass — an imposition levied on him who is seen to be 
weak because in the hands of his slaves The only game-laws 
in the interior are, that the man who first wounds an animal, 
though he has inflicted but a meie sciatch, is consideied the 
killei of it, the second is entitled to a hind-quai ter, and the thud 
to a f 01 e-leg The chiefs are gen ei ally entitled to a sliaie as 

tribute , in some paits it is the bieast, in otheis the whole of the 
ribs and one fore-leg I geneially respected this law, although 
exceptions aie sometimes made when animals aie killed by 
The knowledge that he who succeeds in i caching the wounded 
beast first is entitled to a shaie stimulates the whole party to 
greater exertions in despatching it One of my men, having a 
knowledge of elephant medicine, was considered the leadei ui 
the hunt , he went befoie the others, examined the animals, and 
on his decision all depended If he decided to attack a heid, tho 
rest went boldly on , bnt if be declined none 
engage A cei tain part of the elephant belonged to Iiin^ j „ 
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of the office he held, and such was the faith m medicine held by 
the slaTes of the Portuguese whom we met hunting, that they 
offeied to pay this man handsomely if he would show them tlio 
elephant medicine 

When near Mosnsa’s village we passed a iivulet callea 
Ohowe, now lunnmg with lain-water The inhabitants 
extiact a little salt from the sand when it is diy, and all the 
people of the adjacent countiy come to pin chase it fiom them. 
This was the fiist salt we had met with since leaving Augom, 
for none is to be found in either the country of the Balonda 
or Barotse , but wo heard of salt-pans about a fortnight west 
of Haliele, and I got a small supply fiom Mpololo while there 
That had long since been finished, and I had again lived two 
months without salt, suffeiing no inconvenience except an 
occasional longing foi animal food oi milk. 

In maiching along, the iich i eddish -brown soil was so 
clammy, that it was veiy difficult to ivalk It is, however, 
extremely fertile, and the people cultivate amazing quantities 
of com, maize, millet, ground-nuts, pumpkins, and cucumbers. 
We obseived that, when plants failed in one spot, they weie 
in the habit of transplanting them into anothei , and they had 
also giown laige numbeis of young plants on the islands, where 
they aie favouied by moisture fiom the liver, and were now 
removing them to the mainland The fact of their being 
obliged to do this shows that theie is less rain heie than in 
Londa, for theie we obseived the giain m all stages of its 
growth at the same time 

The people heie build their huts in gardens on high stages 
This IS necessary on account of dangei from the spotted hysena, 
which IS said to be very fierce, and also as a protection against 
lions and elephants The hyaena is a veiy cowaidly animal, 
but fiequently approaches persons lying asleep, and makes an 
^§Iy gash on the face Mozinkwa had lost his upper lip 
in this way, and I have heard of men being killed by them , 
childien too are sometimes earned off, for though he is so 
cowaidly that the human voice will make him run away at 
once, yet, when his teeth aie in the flesh, he holds on, and 
shows amazing powei of jaw. Leg-bones of oxen, fiom which 
the natives have extracted the mairow and everything eatable, 

with the gieatest ease, which 
he appaiently effects by turning them rouSd in his tekh till 
they are in a suitable position for being split 

We had now come among people who had plenty, and were 
really very liberal My men never returned fiom a viCe 
without some com or maize in then hands The leal uXte- 
ness with which food is given by neaily all the inteHor tribS, 
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\yiio liave not iiad mucli intei course with Europeans, makes 
It a pleasure to accept Again and again I have heaid an 
apology made foi the smallness of the piesent, or legist ex- 
pressed that they had not received notice of my approach in 
time to gimd moie, and geneially they leadily accepted our 
excuse at having nothing to give in return, by saying that 
they were quite aware, that there are no white men’s goods 
in the in tenor When I had it in my power, I always gave 
something really useful To Katema, Shinte, and otheis I 
gave piesents which cost me about £2 each, and I could leturn 
to them at any time without having a character for stinginess, 
How some men can offer thiee buttons, or some other equally 
contemptible gift, while they have abundance in their posses- 
sion, IS to me unaccountable. They surely do not know, when 
they wiite it in then books, that they aie declaring they have 
compromised the honoui of Englishmen The people receive 
the offeiing with a degree of shame, and ladies may be seen 
to hand it quickly to the attendants, and, when the}’’ retire, 
laugh until the tears stand m then eyes, saying to those about 
them, “ Is that a white man ^ then there are niggards among 
them too Some of them are born without heaits'” One 


white tiader, having presented an old gun to a chief, became 
a standing joke in the tribe “ The white man who made a 
present of a gun that was new when his grandfather was 
sucking his great-giandmothei ” When these tucks are 
repeated, the natives come to the conclusion that people who 
show such a want of sense must be told their duty , they 


therefore let them know what they ought to give, and tiavelleis 
then complain of being pesteied with their “shameless beg- 
ging ” I was troubled by impoi tunity on the confines of 
civilization only, and when I fiist came to Africa 

February Mli — We were much detained by rams, a heavy 
shower without wind falling eveiy morning about daybreak, 
it often cleared up after that, admitting of our moving on a 
few miles A continuous ram of several hours then set in. 
The ’Wind up to this point was always fiom the east, but both 
ram and wind now came so geneially fiom the west, or opposite 
diiection to what we had been accustomed to in the inteiior, 
that we weie obliged to make our encampment face the east, 
in order to have them in our backs The country adjacent to 
the liver abounds in laige tiees , but the population is so 
numerous, that those left being all gieen, it is difficult to ge 
dry fijLWOod On coming to some places, too, we weie warnea 
by the villagers not to cut the trees growing m certain spots, 
as they contained the giaves of their ancestois 010 ^ 
many tamaimd- trees, and another veiy similar, which yie 
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Qi fruit ss lui'go us B, snicill 'wulnutj of ivliicli fciio clcplin-Tits slG 
very fond It is called Motondo, aud tlie Portuguese extol its 
timber as excellent for building boats, as it does not scon 
tot in trater 

On the 6t]i tte came to the village of Boroma, which is 
situated among a number of others, each suiiounded by ex- 
tensive patches of cultivation On the opj^osite side of the 
river we have a great cluster of conical hills called Chorichoi i 
Boroma did not make his appearance, but sent a substitute 
who acted civilly I sent Sekwebu in the morning to state 
that we intended to move on; his mother leplied that, as she 
had expected that we should remain, no food was read}’, but 
she sent a basket of corn and a fowl As an excuse win 
Boioma did not present himself, she said that he was seized 
that morning by the Banmo, winch probablj" meant that his 
lordship was drunk 

We maiched along the river to a point opposite the hill 
Pinkwe (lat 15° 39' 11" S , long 31° 48’ E ), but the late 
abundant rains now flooded the Zambesi again, and great 
quantities of wi eck appeal ed upon the stream It is pi obable that 
Sequent freshets, caused by the rains on this side of the ridge, 
have prevented the Portuguese near the coast, fiom recognising 
the one peculiar flood of inundation observed in the interior, 
and caused the belief that it is flooded soon aftei the commence- 
ment of the rains The comse of the Nile being in the opposite 
direction to this, it does not receive tliese subsidiarj^ waters, 
and hence its mundation is recognised all the waj' along its 
course If the Leeambye were prolonged southwards into the 
Cape Colony, its flood would be identical Avith that of the Nile. 
It would not be influenced bj"- any sti earns in the Kalahari, 
for there, as m a coiresponding part of the Nile, there would 
be no feedeis It is to be lemembeied that the great ancient 
liver which flowed to the lake at Boochap took this couise 
exactly, and piobably flowed thither until the fissure of the 
falls was made 


This flood having filled the nvei, we found the numerous 
rivulets which flow into it filled also, and when going along 
the Zambesi, we lost so much time in passing up each little 
stream till we could find a fold about waist-deep, and then 
returnmg to the bank, that I resolved to leave the liver al- 
t^ether, and strike away to the S E We accoidinglv struck 
off when opposite the hill Pmkwe, and came into a hard 
Mopahe coimtiy In a hole of one of the mopane-tiees, I 
noticed that a squurel {Sciwus ccpapi) had placed a gieat 
n^ber of fresh leaves ovei a stoie of seed. It is not against 
,he cold of winter that they thus lay up food, ‘but it is a 
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provision against the hot season, when the tiees have o-enerallv 
no seed A great many siliciiied trees are met with lying on 
thegionnd al l over this part of the conntiy, some aie brSien 
on horizon tally, and stand ujiiight, otheis aie lying prone 
and brohen across into a number of pieces One was 4 feet 8 
inches in diameter, and the wood must have been soft like that 
of the baobab, for there weie only six concentric rings to the 
inch. As the semi-diameter was only 28 inches, this laige 
tiee could have been but 168 years old I found also a piece 
of palm-tree transfoimed into oxide of iron, and the poies 
filled with puie silica These fossil trees lie upon soft giey 
sandstone containing banks of shingle, which foims the under- 

country all the way from Zumbo to near 
Lupata. It is met with at Litubaiuba and in Angola, with 
siniilai banks of shingle imbedded exactly like those now seen 
on the sea-beach, but I never could find a shell. There are 
many nodules and mounds of hardened clay upon it, which 
seem to have been deposited m eddies made round the loots of 
these ancient tiees, for they appear of different coloms in wavy 
and twisted lines Above this, we have small quantities of 
calcareous marl 


As we were now in the distiict of Chico va, I examined the 
geological structme of the country with inteiest, because heie, 
it has been stated, there once existed silver-mines The 
general rock is the grey soft sandstone I have mentioned, 
but at the iivulet Bangue, we come upon a dyke of basalt six 
yaids wide, running north and south When we cioss this, 
we come upon seveial others, some of which run more to the 
eastwaid The sandstone is then found to have been distuibed, 
and at the rivulet called Nake we found it tilted up and 
exhibiting a section which was ccaise sandstone above, sand- 
stone-flag, shale, and lastly a thin seam of coal This section 
was only shown for a short distance, and then became lost by 
a fault made by a djdce of basalt, which ran to the E N E in 


the diiection of Chicova. 

This Chicova is not a kingdom, as has been stated, but a 
le\el tract, a pait of which is annually ovei flowed by the 
Zctmbesi, and is well adapted for the cultivation of corn It 
IS said to be below the noi them end of the hill Bungwe I 
was veiy much pleased m discovering this small specimen of 
such a precious mineral as coal I saw no indication of silver, 
and, if It ever was woiked by the natives, it is remarkable 
that they have entiiely lost the knowledge of it, and cannot 
distinguish between silver and tin In connexion 
basaltic dykes, it may be mentioned that when I | 

I was mfoimed of the existence of a small rapid m -he rive. 
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near Cliicova , had I known tins piovioualy, I cci laiiily wonU 
not have left the river without examining it, It 1*3 calico 
Kehrabasa, and is described as a number of I’ocks, wliicJi jut 
out across the stieam. I have no doubt but tbat it is formed 
by some of the basaltic dykes which wo now saw, foi they 
generally lan towaids that point. I was pailly influenced 
in leaving the iivcr by a wish to avoid soveial chiefs in iliat 
direction, who levy a heavy tiibute on those who pass up or 
down Oui path lay along the bed of the Nako foi^ some 
distance, the banks being coveicd with iraponctiablo thickets 
The villages aie not numeious, but we wont from one to Iho 
other and were treated kindly Heie they call themselves 
Barnhill, though the genoial name of tho whole nation is 
Banyai One of our guides was an inveioiate talker, always 
stopping and asking foi pay, that he miglit go on with a 
ineiiy heart I thought that he led us in the most diflicult 
paths, in oidei to make us feci his value, foi, aftci passing 
thiongh one thicket aftei anothei, we alvays came into the 
bed of the Nake again, and as tliat vas full of coarse sand, 
and the water only ankle-deep, and as hot as^a footbath fiom 
the poweiful rays of tlie sun, we weie all coinpletclj’^ tired out. 
He likewise gave us a bad chaiacter at o\eiy village wo 
passed, calling to them that they weia to allow him to lead 
us astray, as we weie a bad .set Sekwebu knew eveiy woid 
he said, and, as he became intolerable, I dismissed him, giving 
him six feet of calico I had bought fiom native tiadeis, and 
telling him that his tongue was a nuisance It is in geneial 
best, when a scolding is necessaiy, to give it m combination 
with a present, and then end it by good wishes. Idiis fellow 
went off smiling, and my men lemaiked, “His tongue is cuicd 
now ” The country aiouud the Nake is hilly, and the valleys 
coveied with tangled pingle The people who live in this 
distiict have leclairaed tlieir gaidens from the foiest, and the 
soil IS extiemely fertile The Nake flows noitheily, and then 
to the east It is 50 oi GO yaids wide, but dining most of 
the year is dry, affoiding water only by digging in tlie sand. 
We found in its bed masses of volcanic lock, identical with 
those which I subsequently recognised as such at Aden 
IBth The head-man of these pai ts is named Nyampungo 
I sent the last fiagment of cloth we had, with a lequest 
that we should he furnished with a guide to the next chief 
After a long conference with Ins council, the cloth was returned 
with a promise of ^ comifliance, and a request foi some beads 
only This man is supposed to possess the charm for rain, 
and other tribes send to him to beg it This shows that what 
we inferred hefoie v/as correct, tha,t less lam falls in tins 
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C'^uiitry tl'an in Louda Nj'ainpmigo behaved in quite a 
geutlcinanly manner, presented me with some rice, and told 
mv people to go amongst all the villages and beg for tliem- 
sch-e'5 An old man, father-in-law of the chief, told me that 
he bad seen books before, but nevei knew what they meant 
They pray to depaited chiefs and lelatives, but the idea of 
praying to God seemed new, and they heaid it with reveience. 
As this was an intelligent old man, I asked him about the 
siUcr, but he vas as ignoiant of it as the lest, and said, 
“ \To never dug silver, but we have washed for gold in the 
sands of the rncts Mazoo and Luia, ivhich unite m the 
Lneina I think that this is quite conclusive on the question 
of no Sliver haiing been dug by the natives of this distiict 
N;;^ainpiingo is afilicted with a kind of disease called Sesenda, 
v.'hich I imagine to bo a species of Icpiosy common m this 
qn.irter, though tliey aio a cleanly people They never had 
cattle The chief’s father had alva}S lived in then jiiesent 
position, and, when I asked Inin why he did not possess these 
nscfnl animals, Jic said, “ Who would give us the medicine to 
enable us to keep them’” I found out the leason aftei wards 
in the picvalcnco of t«otsc, hut of this he was ignoiaiit, having 
snp}> 0 ''’ed that lie could not keep cattle because he had no 
medicine. 


OIlAPTICll XXX _ 

An i)l(*iil>niii'l)unt.-“C)ni'i niK aiift junjoia lo On* Biinnin (nr hump h - 
Native jiKiiln of fvjiif'inion- WoiKni/'' of f:iuii*'-lnv <>-* A (m^t -- 
LaiijA>”U; liya'iinf-— Ninin*io\is -fuiiout noton of of 

,,onp:Xo,ttr'j|)il)nia— Bul.leifhc^— bilif’n— 'J'lic fruit ntul 

oloplinntH — jlluiioieioii julventuri'—Koi wfi hrid — lUJ^t“-*'A ton! 
cojiniiomcnl— lloiioy arid lir-cM’-\v'a\— .SuptujdidoiiH rnvoroiifo for 
iho hnn — Blow t r avolluvf!; - fir 'J'ho l|('«~Illouliia’K viHfif;*'' — 
Ndlivo luinioH — (tovpi’nincrit of Iho lluu^ ii/fj a cliKf — 
yout/lifi rnot-nictcfl in "Bunyiii” — SuAjUTioil of fal'tliood — Wat- 
(laiico—Tidaiuiy and dihnppoaianciMrf Mniialiin—l''imtli''i'i'<eat(di - 
Moiiina’fl ayinpat.liy — 'I'lio nand-iivci 'J'an{'\\<'—'J')ia ojdoal Mua\i 
jiHVJolarnfl-— An nnioa‘'onal)1(*inan~“ WornanVtr I'rlit'r”— Pi/»f'nt'i-~ 
Tornpoi al-m o-~A windnif' oonisi* to ahnn vi!li\jo‘i~Banvai com- 
))!('\i(in and liair — MuKlnooniH— -'J’lio iulici'i, Molvui i — iiif 
HliidtalraUad'/i—Baco of tlio conniry — j^iUliolc^ — J’nrMiod by a 
])ail-v of nal/ivoH— IJnidoasnnt. ilnral—Aiomod by a conrjmny of 
iJoUliciH'— A civiUaaU bivakfast — Amva! al 'J'ato, 

— Wk loft. Nyan\\)unp:o Uim morning. Tho pai.li wound 
up Iho Molingo, anoUior stuid-iivor wln'ch Ilowm into tiro Nnko. 
AVlion wo goi oloar of Uio ianglod jtinglo wliicli covorn ilio 
Banks of llioso rivulots, wo ontorod tlio Alo])ancj counf.ry, whoto 
wo could walk wiili coinfoit WJion wo Inid gone on a low 
liouiB, my moil ospiod an oloplianl, and woio soon in full pm- 
suit. Tlioy woro in want, of moai, having UiMod nolliing but/ 
grain for sovoinl days. Tiio dosiro foi animal food made Uiom 
all oagor to slay him, and, though an old hull, ho was soon 
killed.' ddio poo])lo of Nyamjmngn had novor soon sucli dos- 
poi'iidoos boforo. One inishod up mid hamstruiig tho boast while 
still standing, by a blow with an a\o. Some Hanyai olojduuit- 
huid,orB happonod to bo prosont whon my mon woio fighting 
with liim Ono of them took out his smiil-hox, and jiouiod out 
all its coniduts at tho root of a troo, as an offoi iiig to tho Bai imo 
for auccGHS. As soon as tho ainmal foil, tho whole of my ]mrty 
ongagod in a wild sayago dance round tho liody. whioli quiio 
frightonod tho Banyai, and ho who made tho oHoring said to 
mo, “X SCO you aio trnvolling with jieojilo who don't know how 
to pray. T iiioroforo ofioiod tho only thing 1 had in thoir bohalf, 
and the olophant. soon foil.” Ono of Nyamjningo’s mon wlio 
loinainod with mo, ran a little forward, w'lion an ojmning in tho 

tioos gave us a viow of tlio cli.aso, and utioiod loud prayor.s for 

1(80 ‘ 
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success in tlie combat I admired the devout belief they all 
pos*c«sed in the actual existence of unseen beings, and prayed 
that they might 3'et know that benignant One who views us 
all as ihs own. M}* own people, who are lather a degraded lot, 
remaiked to me as I came up, “God gave it to us He said to 
the old bcasti 'Go up theie, men are come who will kill and eat 
yon ' ' These lomaiks me quoted to gue the reader an idea of 
the native mode of expression 

As v>c were now m tho conntiy of stiingent game-laws, we 
V ere obliged to send all tho u ay baclv to Hj^ampungo, to give 
infminarioa to a ceitain poison who had been left there by the 
icai owner of this distiict to watch ovei his piopeitj^, the ownei 
himself living near tho Eambesi The side upon which the 
elephant fell, hod a shoi t bioken tusk, the upper one, which 
was ouiSj W’as laige and thick The Ban3''ai lemarked on our 
good luck. Tho men sent to gi\e notice, came back late in the 
afternoon of tho follow mg d?}' Thej' hi ought a basket of corn, 

a fow'l, and a few’ sliings of handsome beads, as a soit of thank- 
oheiing for our having killed it on their land, and said they 
had thanked the Hnnmo besides for our success, adding iheie 
it IS, eat it and be glad.’’ Had we begun to cut it up be oie 
W’O got tliis permission, we should have lost the whole ey 
had bi ought a large paity to eat their half, and they ivi e 
with ns m a fnchdly way. My men weie delighted with the 
feast, though, by lyng unopened a whole ^ 5 ay, the ^^icas® was 
prettV far gone: An astonishing number of hysenas oolleoted 
.outira, and kept up a loud Jaugliter for two whole 
of them do make a vo.y good imitation of a laugh J 
men wliat tho liyicnas were laughing at, as ttiat they 

animals ciodit for a shaie of intellipnce , 
were laughing because we could not take i 

they would have plenty to eat as well as we 

O^n coming to Iho P- ‘ ^te^Sto TthS tie 

passed through grass so tall tliat n rem 

valley of Gassange Insects are very j ohseived a gieat 

commence While Avaiting ® moving on my boxes 

number of insects, J'k® ^ spectes weie appaient , one 

On examination with a glass, lou , , rrUnced in the sun 

of green and gold pieening ite ^stel a third of the 

wnth metalbc lustre, another cl ^ These are probably 

colour of yermihon, and a fourth blaok These are 

some of those which consume peculiar insect, and 

grow’S Almost every , seeds^ remain untouched, 

w^hen the rains are over, ve^ and Euphorbia, are 

The rankest poisons, as the ® sect , and even the 

soon dovoured-the former has a scarlet insect; , 
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fieiy bud’s-eye pepper, wbicli will keep off man}’' otheis 
tlieir own seeds, is itself devouied by a maggot I obser\ea 
here, wbat I bad often seen befoie, tbat ceitain districts 
in centipedes. Here they have light reddish bodies and klue 
legs, great myriapedes are seen ciawling everyiivheie . 
though they do no harm, they excite in man a feeling of loathing. 
Perhaps our appearance pioduces a similar feeling in the ele- 
phant and other large animals Wheie they have been much 
disturbed, they ceitainly look upon us with great distiust, as 
the horrid biped that rums their peace. In the quietest pai ts 
of the foies t there is heaid a faint but distinct hum, which tells 
of insect joy. One may see many whisking about m the clear 
sunshine in patches among the gieen glancing leaves , but theie 
are mvisible myriads woiking with never-tiring mandibles on 
leaves, and stalks, and beneath the soil They are all biimful 
of enjoyment Indeed the univeisality of oiganic life may be 
called a mantle of happy existence encircling the woild, and 
imparts the idea of its being caused by the consciousness of our 
benignant Father’s smile on all the works of His hands. 

The birds of the tropics have been desciibed as generally 
wanting in power of song I was decidedly of opinion that this 
was not applicable to many parts in Londa, though birds theie 
are remarkably scaice Heie the chorus, or body of song, was 
not much smallei m volume than it is in England. It was not 
so harmomous, and sounded always as if the buds were singing 
in a foreign tongue Some resemble the laik, and indeed there 


are seveial of that family, two have notes not unlike those of 
the thiush One brought the chaffinch to my mind, and anothei 
the robin, but their songs aie in tei mixed with seveial cuiious 
abiupt notes unlilie anything English One utters deliberately 
“ peek, pak, pok ” , another has a single note like a stroke on a 
violin-stiing The mokwa reza gives forth a screaming set of 
notes lilce our blackbird when distuibed, then concludes with 
what the natives say is “ pula, pula ” (rain, ram), but more like 
“ weep, weep, weep ” Then we have the loud ciy of francolms, 
the “ pumpuru, pumpuru” of turtle-doves, and the “chiken, 
chiken, chik, chuir, chuir” of the honey-guide Occasionally 
near villages we have a kind of mocking bird, imitatmg the 
calls of domestic fowls These Afiican buds have not been 
wantmg in song, they have only lacked poets to sing their 
piaises, which ours have had fiom the time of Aristophanes 
downwards Ours have both a classic and a modern inteiest to 
enhance their fame In hot ^ weather, or at midday when 
the sim IS heme, all are stiU. let, however, a good shower fall, 
and all burst forth at once mto merry lays and loving courtship. 
The eaily mornings and the cool evenings aie thel favomih? 
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times for siDgmg Tlieie are comparatively few witli gaiidv 
plumage, being totally unlike, m tins respect, the birds of the 
Jiiazils ihe majoiity have decidedly a sober diess, thoimh 
collectors, having geneially selected the gaudiest as the most 
valuable, have conveyed the idea that the birds of the tiopics 
for the most pai t possess goi geous plumage 

Ibth —Several of my men have been bitten by spideis and 
othei insects, but no effect except pain has followed A large 
caterpillai is fiequently seen, called lezuntabuea It is coveied 
with long giey bans, and, the body being daik, it lesembles a 
porcupine in miniatuie. If one touches it, the harts run into 
the poies of the skin, and remain theie, giving shaip pricks. 
There aie othei s which have a similai means of defence, and 
when the hand is diawn acioss them, as m passing a bush on 
which they happen to be, the contact resembles the stinging of 
nettles. Eiom the gieat numbei of cateipillais seen, we have 
a considciable vaiiety of biittei flies One paiticulai kind flies 
more like a swallow than a butterfly They aie not lemaikable 
foi the gaudiness of their colouis 
In passing along we crossed the hills Vungue oi Mvungwe, 
which wo found to be composed of various eiuptive rocks At 
one part we have breccia of alteied mail or slate in quaitz, and 
various amygdaloids It is cm ions to observe the diffeient 
forms which silica assumes We have it in daystone poiphyiy 
heie, in minute round globules, no laiger than tui nip-seed, 
dotted thickly over the matiix, or ciystallised lound the walls 
of cavities, once filled with air, or other elastic fluid , or it may 
appeal in similai cavities as tufts of yellow asbestos, or as red, 
yellow, or green ciystals, or in laminse so arranged as to appeal 
like fossil wood Vungue foims the wateished between those 
sand iivulets which run to the N E and othei s which flow 
south waid, as the Kapopo, Ue, and Due which lun into the 

Luia. . 

We found that many elephants had been feeding on the fruit 
called Mokoronga This is a black-coloured plum, havmg purple 
juice. We all ate it in laige quantities, as we found it delicious 
The only defect it has, is the great size of the seed m com- 
parison AVI th the pulp This is the chief fault of all uncultiAmted 
AVild fimts The Mokoronga exists throughout this part of tne 
countiy most abundantly, and the natives eageily devour i , as 
it IS said to be peifectly Avholesome, or, as they express ^ ? 

IS pme fat,” and fat is by them consideied the ^lest of food 
Though only a little larger than a cheiry, we 
elephants had stood picking them off patiently 
We obseived the footprints of a black amoiiff 

biCQrmSj Linn.) and her calf We saw othex f p 
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tFe lulls of Semolembue, but tlie black rhinoceros is remarkably 
scarce in all the countiy north of the Zambosn The uliito 
rlunoceios {Bhinoceros swuis of Burchell), or ^fohbhu of the 
Bechnauas, is quite extinct here, and well soon become unknown 
m the country to the south It feeds almost entirely on grasses, 
and IS of a timid unsuspecting disposition, this renders it an 
easy piey, and they are slaughtered without ineicy on the 
introduction of fiie-arnis The black possesses a more savage 
nature, and, like the ill-natuied in geneial, is ncvei found \uth 
an ounce of fat in its body Fiom its gi eater fieiceness and 
wariness, it holds its place m a district much longer than its 
more timid and better conditioned neiglibour hir. Oswcll uas 
once staUemg two of these beasts, and as thoj’ came slou ly to 
him, he, knowing that there is but little chance of hitting the 
small biain of this animal by a shot in the head, lay expecting 
one of them to gi\e his shoulder, till he uas uithiii a fewjmixls. 
The hunter then thought that by making a rush to his side he 
might succeed m escaping, but the rhincccros, too quick for 
that, turned upon him. and though he dischaiged his gun close 
to the animals head he was tossed in the aii. My friend was 
mseusible foi some time, and on recovering found large wounds 
on the thigh and body I saw that on the foimer part still open 
and five inches long The white, however, is not always quite 
safe, for one, even after it was moi tally wounded, attacked Mr 
Oswell’s horse and thiust the hoin thiongh to the saddle, 
tossing at the time both horse and rider I once saw a white 
*■ ihiuoceros give a buffalo which was gazing intently at myself 
a poke in the chest, hut it did not wound it, and seemed oul3'’ 
a hint to get out of the wa}-- Four vane ties of the rlunoceios 


aie enumeiated by natuialists, but my ohseivation led me to 
conclude that there are hut two, and that the evtia species 
have been formed fiom differences m their sizes, ages, and the 
diiection of the horns, as if we should reckon the shoit-hoined 
cattle a different species fiom the Aldeineys or the Hmhland 
breed I was led to this, fiom having once seen a* black 
ihinoceios with a hoin bent downwaids, like that of the 
kuabaoba, and also because the animals of the tivo oaf varieties 
differ very much in appeal auce at different srn->-c3 Jf their 
growth I find, however, that Dr Smith, the best nidcre m 
these matteis, is quite decided as to the piopiiety of the^sub- 
dimsiou into three or fpur species For common leadeis it is 
sufficiei^ to remember that there aie two well-defined species, 
that d^er entuely in appearance and food The absence of 
both these rhinoceroses among the reticulated rivers in the 
central valley may easily be accounted for, they would he such 
an easy prey to the natives lu their canoes at the penodTo^ 
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mundation ; but one cannot so readily account for the total 
absence of the guaffe and tbe ostrich on the high open lands 
01 the ioatoka, noith of the Zambesi, unless we give ciedeuce to 
the native leport which bounds the countiy still fuither north 
by another netwoik of waters near Lake Shuia, and suppose 
that it also prevented their progress southwards. The Batoka 
have no name for the giraffe oi the ostiich in then language, 
yet, as the former exists m considerable numbeis in the angle 
formed by the Leeambye and Ohobe, they may have come fiom 
the noith along the western ridge The Ohobe would seem to 
have been too narrow to act as an obstacle to the giiaffe, 
supposing it to have come into that district fiom the south , but 
the bioad iiver into which that stream flows, seems always to 
have piesented an impassable barrier to both the giraffe and the 
ostrich, though they abound on its southern border, both in 
the Kalahari Desei t and the country of Mashona, 

We passed thiough large tracts of Mopane country, and my 
men caught a great many of the birds called Korwe {Tockus 
ei'yth orhynchus) in their bieedmg-places, which were in holes 
in the mopane-trees. On the 19th we passed the nest of a 
koiwe, ]ust leady for the female to enter the orifice was 
plastei ed on both sides, but a space was left of a beai t shape, 
and exactly the size of the bird’s body. The hole in the tree 
was m every case found to be prolonged some distance upwards 
above the opening, and thithei the koiwe always fled to escape 
being caught In another nest we found that one white egg, 
much like that of a pigeon, was laid, and the bird diopped 
another when captuied She had four besides in the ovaiium 
The first time that I saw this biid was at Kolobeng, where 


I had gone to the forest for some timber Standing by a tree, 
a native looked behind me and exclaimed, “Theie is the nest of 
a korwe ” I saw a slit only, about half an inch wide and thiee 
or four inches only, in a slight hollow of the tiee Thinking 
the word koiwe denoted some small animal, I waited with 
interest to see what he would extiact, he bioke the clay which 
surrounded the slit, put his arm into the hole, and brought out 
a Tockus, or recl-hcaked horn-bill, which he killed He informed 
me that when the female enters her nest she submits to a leal 
confinement The male plasters up the entrance, leaving only 
a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, and which exactly suits 
the form of his beak. The female makes a nest of her own 
feathers, lays her eggs, hatches them, and lemains wit h tue 
young till they aie fully pledged. Duiing all this 
is stated to be two or thiee months, the male coutniu 
hei and the young family The piisoner gf 
quite fat, and is esteemed a very dainty moisel by 
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while the poor slave of a husband u;cis so Joan that, on the 
sudden lowoiing of the toiupoiatiuo whu It HnjiictiJne" Imppenft 
aftei a fall of lain, he is henuuibcd, falh dov.n, and dies. I 
never had an opjioi tuiiity of ascoiiaining the nctual length of 
the conhnemcni, but on passing the same lieo n\ RHobeng abotd 
eight dajs afierwaids, Iho Imlc vas plasfcicd up again, an if, in 
the shoit time that liad elap'-cd, the dj'?consf*)afe jutsbaTid liad 
seemed a not hci wife. "We did not distuib her, and my duiic'"' 
pi evented me fiom letuining to the ‘'pot This is the month in 
which the female enters tlic nest. Wo had scon one of tlie«=c, as 
befoie mentioned, with the plasicnng not quite finished, uc 
saw many completed, and vo lecohed the voiy same account 
heie that we did at Kolobong, that the bud conics foi tb when 
the young are fullj’^ pledged, at the pci lod when tlie corn is lipc , 
indeed, her appeaiance abioad with licr^’ouiig is one of the signs 
they have for knowing when it ought to bo so As tliat is 
about the end of Apiil, the time is between two and tliieo 
months She is said sometimes to hatch two eggs, and, when 
the young of these aie full-fledged, other twm are .pist out of tlie 
egg-shells she thou leaves the nest wuth the two eldei, tlie 
oiifice is again plastered up, and both male and female attend 
to the Wyants of the jmuug wdneh aie left On seveial occasions 
I obseived a branch beaiing the marks of the male having often 
sat upon it when feeding his mate, and the excieta had been 
expelled a full yaid fiom the oiifice, and often jiioved a means 
of discoveiiiig the retieat 


The honey-guides Aveie veiy assiduous in then fuendly offices, 
aud enabled my men to get a large quantity of hone}’’ , but 
though bees abound, the wax of these paits foims no aiticle of 
bade In Londa it may be said to be fully caied foi, as 3 on 
find hives placed upon trees in the most lonesome foiests AVc 
often met sbings of cameis laden with laige blocks of this 
substance, each 80 or 100 lbs in w'^eight, and pieces w’ere ofloied 
to us for sale at eveiy village , but heie we never saw a single 
aitificial hive The bees iveie ahvays found in the natuTal 
cavities of mopane-tiees It is iiiobable that the good maiket 
for wax afforded to Angola by the chmohes of Biazil, led to the 
giadual development of that branch of commeice theie I saw 
even on the banks of the Quango as much as sixpence paid foi 
a pound In many paits of the Batoka couutiy bees exist m 
vast uumbeis, and the tiibuto due to Sekeletu is often paid m 
large jare of honey , but having no maiket nor use for the wax 
it IS thiown aw^ay. This was the case also with ivoiy at the 
Lake Ngami, at the penod of its discoveiy The lepoits brought 
by my othei paity fiom Loanda of the value of wax, had induced 
some of my present companions to bring small quantities of it to 
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Tete, but, not knowing the proper mode of piepaiing it, it was 
so daik c^louied that no one would pin chase it, I afterwards 
saw a little at Kiiimane, which had been piocuied fiom the 
natives somowheie in this legion. 

Though we aie now approaching the Poituguese settlement, 
the countiy is still full of laige game men killed six 

buffalo calves out of a heid we met The abundance of these 
animals, and also of antelopes, shows the insufficiency of the 
bow and aiiow to lessen their numbeis Theie aie also a gieat 
many lions and hya 3 nas, and theie is no check upon the inciease 
of the foimei, foi the people, believing that the souls of then 
chiefs enter into them, nevei attempt to kill them , they even 
believe that a chief may inetamoiphose himself into a lion, kill 
any one he chooses, and then return to the human foim, theie- 
foie wdien the}^ see one they commence clapping then* hands, 
w'hich is the usual mode of salutation heie The consequence 
is, that lions and hyamas aie so abundant, that we see little 
huts made in tiees, indicating the places wheie some of the 
inhabitants have slejit when benighted in the fields As 
numbeis of my men fiequently left the line of march in older 
to take out the korwes from their nests, or follow the honey- 
guides, they excited the astonishment of our guides, who weie 
constantly warning them of the dangei they theieby incuiied 
from lions I was often considerably ahead of the main body of 
my men on this account, and was obliged to stop every hour or 
two, but, the sun being excessively hot by da}^, I was glad of 
the excuse for lesting We could make no such prodigious 
strides as officers in the Aictic regions are able to do Ten or 
twelve miles a day were a good maich foi both the men and 
myself, amd it was not the length of the maiches, but continuing 
day after day to perfoim the same distance, that was so fatiguing 
It was m this case much longer than appears on the map, 
because we kept out of the way of villages. I diank less than 
the natives when riding, but all my clothing was now constantly 
damp fiom the moistuie which was imbibed m large quantities 
at every pond One does not stay on these occasions to piepaie 
water with alum or anything else, but dunks any amount with- 
out fear I never felt the atmospheie so steamy as on the low- 
Ijdng lands of the Zambesi, and yet it was becoming cooler than 
it was on the highlands 

We ciossed the rivulets Kapopo and Ue, now lunning, but 
usually dry. There are great numbers of wild gi ape- vines 
growing in this quarter , indeed they abound everywhere along 
the banks of the Zambesi In the Batoka country theie is a 
vaiiety which yields a black grape of considei able s wee ness 
The leaves aie very laige and haish, as if capable 01 wi 
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standing the rays of this hot sun , but the most common hinds 
— one with a round leaf and a greenish giape, and another with 
a leaf closely resembling that of the cultivated varieties, and 
with dark or purple fruit— have large seeds, which are strongly 
astringent and lender it a disagieeable fiuit The natives eat 
all the varieties , and I tasted vinegar made by a Portuguese 
from these giapes Probably a countiy which yields tlie wild 
vines so veiy abundantly, might be a fit one for the cultivated 
species. At this part of the journey so many of the vines had 
run acioss the little footpath we followed, that one had to be 
constantly on the watch to avoid being tupped. The^ giound 
was covered with louuded shingle, Avhich was not easily seen 
among the glass Pedestiianism may be all veiy well for those 
whose obesity leq^uiies much exeicise, but for one who was 
becoming as thin as a lath, thiough the constant peispiiation 
caused by maiching day after day in the hot sun, the only good 
I saw m it was, that it gave an honest soit of man a vivid idea 
of the treadmill 


Although the rams weie not quite over, gieat numbeis of 
pools weie drying up, and the ground was in many parts 
covered with small, gieen, ciyptogamous plants, which gave it 
a mouldy appeal ance and a stiong smell. As we sometimes 
pushed aside the masses of rank vegetation which hung ovei 
our path, we felt a sort of hot blast on our faces Eveiy thing 

looked unwholesome, but we had no fever. The Ue flows 

between high banks of a soft red sandstone stieaked with white, 
and pieces of tufa. The crumbling sandstone is evidently 
alluvial, and is cut into, 12 feet deep. In this legion, too, we 
met with pot-holes, six feet deep and thiee or foui m diametei 
In some cases they form convenient wells, in otheis they aie 
full of earth, and in otheis still, the people have made them 
into graves for their chiefs 

On the 20th we came to Monina’s village (close to the sand- 

river Tangwe, lat 16° 13' 38' S , long 32° 32' B ). This man 

IS veiy popular among the tribes on account of his liberality 
Boroma, Nyampiingo, Moniua, Jiia, Katolosa (Monomotapa), and 
Siisa, all acknowledge the supiemacy of one called Nyatewe, 
who IS reported to decide all disputes lespecting land. This 
confedeiation is exactly similar to what we obseived in Londa 
and other paits of Africa Katolosa is “ the Emperor Monomo- 
tapa” of history, but he is a chief of no great power, and 
the ^supremacy of Nyatewe The Poituguese 
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much fighting are expected In 
refeience to the teim Monomotapa, it is to be remembered that 
Mono, Moene, Mona, Mana, or Moiena, mean simply chief, and 
considerable confusion has arisen from naming different people 
by making a plural of the chief’s name. The names Monomofzes, 
spelt also Monemiffges and Monomuizes, and Monomotapistas, 
when applied to these tribes are exactly the same as if we should 
call the Scotch the Lord Douglases Motape was the chief of 
the Bambi'ii, a tribe of the Banyai, and is now lejnesented in 
the person of Ratoldsa. He was piobably a man of greater 
energy than his successor, yet only an insignificant chief. 
Monomoizes was formed from Moiza or Muiza, the singulai of 
the word Babfsa or Aiza, the proper name of a large tribe to the 
north. In the transfoi mation of this name the same error has 
been committed as in the others , and mistakes have occurred 
in many othei names by inattention to the meaning, and pre- 
dilection for the letter r. The river Loangwa, for instance, has 
been termed Arroangoa , and the Luenya, the Ruanha The 
Bazizulu, or Mashdna, are spoken of as the Moiururus. 

The government of the Banyai is rather peculiar, being a sort 
of feudal republicanism. The chief is elected, and they choose 
the son of the deceased chief’s sister in preference to his own 
offspring When dissatisfied with one candidate, they even go 
to a distant tube for a successor, who is usually of the family of 
the late chief, a brother, 01 a sister’s son, but nevei his own son 
or daughter When first spoken to on the subject, he answers 
as if he thought himself unequal to the task and unworthy of 
the honour, but, having accepted it, all the wives, goods, and 
children of his predecessor belong to him, and he takes care to 
keep them in a dependent position When any one of them be- 
comes tiled of this state of vassalage and sets up his own village, 
it is not unusual for the elected chief to send a number of the 
young men, who congregate about himself, to visit him If he 
does not receive them with the usual amount of clapping of 
hands and humility, they, in obedience to orders, at once burn 
his village. The children of the chief have fewei privileges than 
common fiee men They may not be sold, but, rather than 
choose any one of them for a chief at any future time, the fiee 
men would piefer to elect one of themselves who bore only a veiy 
distant relationship to the family These fi ee men are a distinct 
class who can never be sold , and under them there is a class of 
slaves whose appearance, as well as position, is very degraded 
Monina had a gieat number of young men about him from twelve 
to fifteen years of age These were all sons of fiee men, an 
bands of young lads like them in the different ‘^^stiicts l^ve 

their parents about the age of puberty, and live with su 
^ M aI 
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as Monma for the sake of instruction. AVhen T asked tlie nature 
of the instiuction I was told “ Bonydi,” which I suppose may be 
undei stood as indicating manhood, for it sounds as if we should 
say, “ to teach an American, Ameiicanism,” or “an English- 
man to be English.” While here they aie kept in subjection 
to lather stringent regulations. They must salute caiefully 
by clapping their hands on appi caching a supeiior, and when 
any cooked food is brought, the young men may not appioach 
the dish, but an elder divides a poition to each They lemain 
unmarried until a fiesh set of youths is ready to occupy their 
place under the same instruction The paients send seivants 
with their sons to cultivate gardens to supply them with food, 
and also tusks to Monma to purchase clothing for them When 
the lads return to the village of then parents, a case is submitted 
to them for adjudication, and if they speak well on the point, the 
parents are highly giatified. 

When we told Monma that we had nothing to present but 
some hoes, he replied that he was not in need of those ai tides, 
and that he had absolute power over the country in fiont, and 
if he prevented us from proceeding, no one would say anything 
to him His little boy Boromo having come to the encampment 
to look at us, I gave him a knife, and he went o£F and brought 
a pint of honey for me The father came soon afterwards, and 
I offered him a shirt He remarked to his councillors, “ It is 
evident that this man has nothing, for, if he had, his people 
would be buying provisions, but we don’t see them going about 
for that purpose ” His council did not agree m this They 
evidently believed that vp-e had goods, but kept them hid, and 
we felt it rather hard to be suspected of falsehood It was 
probably at their suggestion that in the evening a war-dance 
was got up, about a hundred yards from our encampment, as if 
to put ns in fear and force us to brmg forth presents Some of 
Monina’s young men had guns, but most were armed with large 
bows, arrows, and spears. They beat their di urns furiously, and 
occasionally fired off a gun As this soit of dance is never got 
up unless there is an intention to attack, my men expected an 
assault We sat and looked at them for some time, and then, 
as it became dark, lay down, all ready to give them a waim re- 
ception But an hour oi two after dark the dance ceased, and, 
as we then saw no one approaching us, we went to sleep. Dur- 
ing the night one of my head-men, Monahin, was seen to get 
u^ look towards the vi lage, and say to one who was half awake, 
Don t you hear what these people aie saying ? Go and listen ' ” 
m then walked off in the opposite direction and never returned 
We had no guaid set, but every one lay with his spear in his 
hand ihe man to whom he spoke appears to have been in a 
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dieamy condition, foi it did not strike him that he ought to give 
the alarm Next moining I found to my sorrow that Monahin 
was gone, and not a tiace of him could he discovered He had 
an attack of plemitis some weeks before, and had recovered, but 
latteily complained a little of his head I observed him in good 
spmts on the vay hither, and in ciossing some of the streams 
as I was caicful not to wet my feet, he aided me, and seveial 
times joked at my becoming so light In the evening he sat 
beside my tent until it was daik, and did not manifest any great 
alaim It was piobably eithei a sudden lit of insanity, or, 
having gone a little waj'^ out fioin the camp, he maj'’ have been 
earned off bj’’ a lion, as this pait of the country is full of them 
I incline to thefoimei opinion, because sudden insanity occuis 
when theie is any unusual stiain upon then minds Monahin 
was in command of the Batoka of Mokwine in my paity, and he 
was looked upon with gieat dislike by all that chief’s subjects 
The only difiiculties I had with them aiose in consequence of 
being obliged to give oiders thiough him Thej’^ said Mokwine 
IS repoi ted to have been killed by the Makololo, but Monahin is 
the individual who put foi th his hand and slew him When 
one of these people kills in battle, he seems to have no com- 
punction afterwards , but when he makes a foray on his own re- 
sponsibility, and kills a man of note, the common people make 
lemarks to each othei, which aie reported to him, and bring the 
affaii peipetually to his remembrance This iteration on the 
conscience causes insanity, and when one runs away in a wide 
country like this, the fugitive is nevei heard of Monahin had 
lately become afiaid of his own party fiom ovei hearing their re- 
maiks, and said moie than once to me, “ They want to kill me ” 

I believe if he lan to any village they would take care of him 

I felt his loss gieatly, and spent thiee days in searching foi him. 
He was a sensible and most obliging man I sent in the morn- 
ing to inform Monina of this sad event, and he at once sent to 
all the gaidens around, desiiing the people to look foi him, and, 
should he come near, to bring him home He evidently sjnnpa- 
thised with us in our sorrow, and, afiaid lest we might suspect 
him, added, “ We never catch nor kidnap people here It is not 
oui custom It is consideied as guilt among all the tubes I 
gave him credit for tiuthfulness, and he allowed us to move on 

without further molestation , i f j 

After leaving his village we marched m the bed of a sana- 

I I vei a quai ter of a mile bi oad, called Tangwe Walking on this 
sand IS as fatiguing as walking on snow The country is mz, 
and covered with low trees, but we see high hills in t e i ‘ 

A little to the south we have those of the Lobole 
is veiy much infested by lions, and men nevei go any 
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into the woods alone. Having turned aside on one occasion at 
midday, and gone a short distance among giass a little tallei 
than myself, an animal sprung away fiom me which was cei tainly 
not an antelope, but I could not distinguish whether it was a 
lion or a hyeena This abundance of carnivoia made us lose all 
hope of Monahin We saw footprints of many black rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, and zebias. 

After a few houis-we reached the village of Nyakdba. Two 
men, who accompanied us fiom Monina to Njakoba’s, would not 
believe us when we said that we had no beads It is very tiy- 
mg to have one’s veiacity doubted, but, on opening the boxes, 
and showing them that all I had w'as peifectl}’’ useless to tliom, 
they consented to receive some beads off Sekwebu’s waist, and I 
promised to send four yaids of calico from Tete As we came 
away from Monina’s village, a witch-doctor, who had been sent 
for, arrived, and all Monma’s wives went foith into the fields 
that morning fasting Theie they would be compelled to drinlc 
an infusion of a plant named “ goho,” which is used as an ordeal 
This ceremony is called “ muavi,” and is peifoimed in this way. 
When a man suspects that any of his wives have bewitched him, 
he sends for the witch-doctoi, and all the wives go foith into the 
field, and remam fasting till that person has made an infusion 
of the plant They all dunk it, each one holding up her liand 
to heaven in attestation of her innocency Those who vomit it 
are consideied mnocent, while those whom it purges are pro- 
nounced guilty, and put to death by binning The innocent 
return to their homes, and slaughter a cock as a thank-offeiing 
to their guardian spirits The piactice of oideal is common 
among all the negio nations noith of the Zambesi This sum- 
mary procedme excited mysuipiise, for my intercourse with the 
natives here had led me to believe that the women weie held in 
so much estimation that the men would not dare to get iid of 
them thus But the explanation I leceived was this The 
slightest imputation makes them eagerly desue the test, they 
are conscious of being innocent, and have the fullest faith in the 
muavi detecting the guilty alone , hence they go willingly, and 
even eagerly, to drink it When in Angola, a half-caste was 
pointed out to me, who is one of the most successful merchants 
in that country , and the mother of this gentleman, who was 
perfectly fiee, went of her own accord, all the way from Am- 
baca^ to Gassange, to be killed by the ordeal, hei rich son 
making no objection The same custom pievails among the 
Baiotse, Bashubia, and Batoka, but with slight variations The 
Baiotse, for instance, pour the medicine down the thioat of a 
cock or of a dog, and judge of the innocence or guilt of the 
oeison accused, according to the vomiting or puiging of the am- 
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m 1. I happened to mention to my ow men the water-test for 
witches formerly in use m Scotland • the supposed witch, hemg 
bound hand and foot, was thrown into a pond , if she floated, she 
was consideied guilty, taken out, and burned , but if she sank 
and was drowned, she was pronounced innocent The wisdom 
of my ancestois excited as much wonder in their minds, as their 
custom did in mine „ 

The person whom Njmkoba appointed to be our guide, ha vino- 
infoi medus of the decision, came and bargained that his sei vices 
should be rewarded with a hoe. I had no objection to give it 

article , he was delighted with it, and went 
off to show it to his wife. He soon aftei wards returned, and 
said that,^ though ho was perfectly willing to go, his wife would 
not let him. I said, “ Then bring back the hoe , ” but he rf- 
plied, “ I want it ” “ "Well, go with us, and you shall have it ’’ 

“But my wife won’t let me” I remaiked to my men, “Dil 
you ever hear such a fool ? ” They answeied, “ Oh, that is the cus"- 
tom of these parts; the -wives are the masters ” And Sekweba 
informed me that he had gone to this man’s house, and hear 1 
him saying to his wife, “ Do you think that I would ever leave 
you ? ” then, turning to Sekwebu, he asked, “Do you think I 
would leave this pretty woman? Is she not pretty?” Sek- 
webu had been making inquiries among the people, and had 
found that the women indeed possessed a gieat deal of influence 
We questioned the guide whom we finally got fi om Nyakoba, an 
intelligent young man, who had much of the Arab features, and 
found the statements confirmed When a young man takes a 
liking to a girl of another village, and the parents have no 
objection to the match, he is obliged to come and live at their 
village. He has to perform certain services for the mother-in- 
law, such as keeping her well supplied with firewood , and when 
he comes into her piesence he is obliged to sit with his knees in 
a bent position, as putting out his feet towards the old lady 
would give her great offence If he becomes tired of living in 
this state of vassalage, and wishes to return to his own family, 
he IS obliged to leave all his children behind — they belong to the 
wife This IS only a more stiingent enforcement of the law 
from which emanates the practice which pievails so very exten- 
sively in Africa, known to Euiopeans as “ buying "wi-y-es Such 
virtually it is, but it does not appear quite in that light to the 
actors. So many head of cattle or goats are given to the parents 
of the girl, “ to give her up,” as it is termed, z e to forego ail 
claim on her offspring, and allow an entire transference o er 

and her seed into another family. If 

family from which she has come can claim the c i r c p 

of itself . the payment is made to sever this bond. 
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gupnos 0 ( 3 .j tli 6 you.iig iUciii li&s not Fggu iiWo to ndvtincc 
for that pm pose, and, fiom the teiuptatioiJS placed lieio before 
my men, I have no doubt that some prefer to have tlieir 
daughteis mariied in ,that way, as it leads to the incieaso 
of their own village My men excited the admiration of the 
Bambiri, who took them for a superior bleed on account of 
their bravely in elephant-hunting, and wished to get them as 
sons-in-law on the conditions named , but none yielded to the 
temptation 

We were informed that there is a child belonging to a half- 
caste Portuguese in one of these tubes, and the father had 
tried in vain to get him fiom the mother’s paients We saw 
several things to confirm the impiession of the higher position 
which women hold heie , and, being anxious to discover if I 
weie not mistaken, when we came amongst the Poituguese I 
inquiied of them, and was told that they had ascei tamed the 
same thing , and that, if they wished a man to peiform any 
seivice for them, he would reply, “ Well, I shall go and ask 
my wife” If she consented, he would go and peiform his 
duty faithfull}^ , but no amount of coaxing or biibei}' would 
induce him to do it if she lefused The Poituguese praised 
the appearance of the Bauyai, and they certainly aie a fine 
lace 

We got on better with Nyakoba than we expected. He has 
been so much affected by the sesenda that he is quite deciepit, 
and lequires to be fed I at once showed his messenger that 
we had nothing whatever to give N 3 ’-akoba was offended with 
him for not believing me, and he immediately sent a basket of 
maize and another of corn, saying that he believed my state- 
ment, and would send men with me to Tete who would not lead 
me to any other village 

The buds here sing very sweetly, and I thought I heard the 
canary, as in Londa We had a heavy shower of rain, and I 
observed that the thermometer sank 14° in one hour aftei wards 
Prom the beginning of Pebruaiy we expeiienced a sensible 
diminution of tempeiature In Januaiy the lowest was 75°, 
and that at sunrise , the average at the same hour (suniise) 
being 79° , at 3 pm, 90°, and at sunset, 82° In Pebiuaiy 
it fell as low as 70° in the course of the night, and the aveiage 
height was 88° Onty once did it rise to 94°, and a thunder- 
storm followed this , yet the sensation of heat was gieater 
now than it had been at much higher tempera tuies on more 
elevated lands 

We passed several vdlages by going loundabout ways thiough 
the forest We saw the remains of a lion that had been killed 
by a buffalo, and the horns of a putokwane (black antelope) the 
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finest I had ever seen, which had met its death hy a lion. The 
rums beating all night in one village near which we slept, showed 
that some peison in it had finished ins course. On theL^asion of 
the death of a chief, a tiadei is liable to be robbed, foi the 
people consider themselves not amenable to law until a new 
one IS elected. We continued a very winding course, in oider 
to ^wid the chief Katoldsa, who is said to levy laige sums 
upon those who fall into his hands. One of oui guides was a 
hue tail young man, the very image of Ben-Habib the Aiab 
They were canymg dried bufialo’s meat to the maiket at Tete, 
as a piivate speculation. 

A great many of the Banyai are of a light cofiee-and-milk 
colour, and indeed tins colour is consideied handsome through- 
out the whole countiy — a fan complexion being as much a 
test of beauty with them as with us As they diaw out then 
hair into small coids a foot in length, and entwine the inner 
bark of a certain tree lound each separate cord, and dye this 
substance of a reddish colour, many of them put me in mind of 
the ancient Egjrptians The gieat mass of diessed hair which 
they possess reaches to the shoulders, but, when they intend to 
tiavel, they draw it up to a bunch, and tie it on the top of the ‘ 
head They are cleanly in their habits 
As we did not come near human habitations, and could only 
take shoi t stages on account of the illness of one of my men, I 
had an oppoitnnity of obseiving the expedients my paityie- 
sorted to in order to supjily their wants Large white edible 
mushrooms are found on the anthills, and are veiy good The 
mokuri, a tuber which abounds in the Mopane country, they 
discovered by pei cussing the ground with stones , and anothei 
tuber, about the size of a turnip, called '' bonga,” is found m the 
same situations It does not determine to the joints like the 
mokuii, and in winter has a sensible amount of salt in it A 
fiuit called “ndongo” hy the Makololo, "dongolo ” bj’’ the 
Bambiri, lesembles in appearance a small plum, which becomes 
black when ripe, and is good food, as the seeds are small many 
tiees aie known by tiadition, and one leceives cuiious bits of 
information in asking about diffeient fruits that aie rnet wit i 
A tiee named » shekabakddzi ” is superior to all otlieis for 
making fire by friction. As its name implies, women may even 

readily make fire by it when benighted j j t 

The country here is coveied over with well-rounded shurnie 
and gravel' of granite, gneiss, with much talc in it, 
and other rocks which we saw ^n situ between the K> ‘ , 
Loangwa. Theie are gieat mounds of 
Goheient, which cinmble m the hand with 
and the sand diam away the watei so effectualb that the 
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aie exposed to the heat dm mg a poition of the 3 ear, \ufchout 
any moisture , hence they aie not large, like those on the 
Zambesi, and are often sci ubby TJie 1 1 vci s aie all of the sandy 
kmd, and we pass ovei laige patches between this and Tote, 
m which, in the diy season, no water is to be found Close on 
our south, the hills of Lokdle rise to a consideiable height, and 
beyond them flows the Mazoe with its golden sands. The great 
numbeis of pot-holes on the sides of sandstone iidgcs, when 
viewed in connection with the laige banks of 1 oiled shingle and 
washed sand which are met with on this side of the eastern 
iidge, may indicate that the sea in foimer times lolled its waves 
along its flanks Many of the hills between the Kafue and 
Loangwa have then sides of the foim seen in mud banks left 
by the tide. The pot-holes appear most abundant on low grey 
sandstone iidges heie, and as the shingle is composed of the 
same rocks as the hills west of Zumbo, it looks as if a cun ent 
had dashed along fiom the south-east in the line in which the 
pot-holes now appear, and if the cun ent was deflected, bj'- those 
hills, towards the Maiavi countiy, north of Tete, it may have 
hollowed the lounded watei -worn caverns, in which these people 
stole their corn, and also hide themselves fiom their enemies 
I could detect no tei races on the land, but, if I am right in my 
supposition, the foim of this part of the continent must once 
have lesembled the curves or indentations seen on the southeiu 
extremit}^ of the American continent In the indentation to 
the S E , S , S W , and W. of this, lie the pimcipal gold -wash- 
ings , and the line of the cun ent, supposing it to have struck 
against the hills of Mbimuma, shows the washings m the N 
and N E. of Tete 

We were tolerably successful in avoiding the villages, and 
slept one night on the flanks of the hill Zimika, wheie a gieat 
number of deep pot-holes affoided an abundant supply of good 
lain-water. Heie, foi the first time, we saw hills with bare, 
smooth, locky tops, and we ciossed over broad dykes of gneiss 
and syenitic poiphyry the diiections in which they lay weie 
N and S As we weie now near to Tete, we were congiatu- 
lating ourselves on having avoided those who would only have 
plagued us , but next morning some men saw us, and fan off to 
inform the neighbourmg villages of our passing A party im- 
mediately pursued us, and, as they knew we weie within call of 
Katolosa (Monomota;;^ a), they threatened to send information to 
that chief of our offence, in passing through the country with- 
out leave We weie obliged to give them two small tusks for 
had they told Katolosa of our supposed offence, we should in all 
probability have lost the whole We then went thiouo-h a very 
rouffh stony country without any path. Being pretty tvell tii cd 
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out in the evening of the 2nd of March, I remained at about 
eight miles' distance from Tete, Tette, or %imgw 4 . My men 
asked me to go on , I felt too fatigued to proceed, hut sent for- 
ward to the Commandant the letters of recommendation with 
which I had been favoured in Angola by the Bishop and others, 
and lay down to rest Our food having been exhausted, my 
men had been subsisting for some time on roots and honey 
About two o’clock in the morning of theSid we were aroused by 
two officers and a company of soldiers, who bad been sent with 
the materials for a civilized breakfast and a “masheela” to 
bring me to Tete (Commandant’s house lat 16° 9' 3" S , long 
33° 28' E.) My companions thought that we were captured hy 
the armed men, and called me in alarm. When I undei stood 
the errand on which they had come, and had partaken of a good 
bieakfast, though I had just before been too tired to sleep, all 
my fatigue vanished, It was the most refieshing breakfast I 
ever partook of, and I walked the last eight miles without the 
least feeling of weaimess, although the path was so rough that 
one of the officers remaiked to me, “ This is enough to tear a 
man’s life out of him ” The pleasure experienced in pai taking 
of that bi eakfast was only equalled by the enjoyment of Mi . 
Gabiiel's bed on my ariival at Loanda It was also enhanced 
by the news that Sebastopol had fallen, and the war was 
finished 


Note —Having neglected, in referang to tbe footpnntg of the rhinoceros, to 
mention Tvhat may ho inteiesting to naturalists, I add it here in anoto tha 
wherever the footprints are seen, there are also of the amrnal v g 

ploughed np the ground and bushes with his horn This has been suppo e 
indicate that he is subject to “ fits of ungovernable rage” , 
pears rather to he rejoicing m his strength He acts as a bull 
when he gores the earth with his horns The ihmoceros, « addition to this, 
stands on a clump of bushes, bonds bis back down, and ®crap , | 

hiB feet, throwing It out bade wards, as if to stretch and ejean ks toes m the 
same way that a dog may be seen to do on a little grass 
rage 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Kind reception from the Commandant— His generosity to my men— 
The village of Tete — The population — ^Distilled spirits — The fort — , 
Cause of Hie decadence of Poituguesepowei— Former trade— Slaves 
employed in gold-v ashing — Slave-trade drained the country of 
labourers — The lebel N^’^aude’s stockade — He burns Tete — Hisaka’s 
revolt and ravages — Extensive field of sugar-cane — The Com- 
mandant’s good leputation among the natives — Providential 
guidance — Seams of coal — A hot spring — Picturesque country — 
Water-carriage to the coal-fields — Workmen’s wages — Exports — 
Price of provisions — Visit go Id- washings — The jiiocess of obtaining 
the precious metal — Coal within a gold-field — Present fiom Major 
Sicard — Natives raise wheat, etc — Liberality of the Commandant 
— Geographical information from Senhor Candido — Earthquakes 
— ^Native ideas of a Supreme Being— Also of the immoitality and 
transmigration of souls — Fondness for display at funerals — Trade 
restrictions — Former Jesuit establishment — State of religion and 
education at Tete — Inundation of the Zainbesi — Cotton cultivated 
— The fibrous plants cong6 and buaze — Detained by fever — The 
Kumbanzo bark — Native medicines — Iron, its quality — ^Hear of 
famine at Kilimane — Death of a Portuguese lady — The funeral — 
Disinterested kindness of the Portuguese 

I WAS most kindly received by the Commandant Tito Augusto 
d’Aiaujo Sicard, who did everything in his powei to restoie me 
from my emaciated condition , and as this was still the unhealthy 
period at Kilimane, he advised me to remain with him until the 
following month. He also generously presented my men with 
abundant provisions of millet , and by giving them lodgings in 
a house of his own, until they could eiect their own huts, he 
preserved them fiom the bite of the tampans, heie named 
Oarapatos^ We had heaid fiightful accounts of this insect 
while among the Banj’-ai, and Major Sicard assured me that to 
strangers its bite is more especially dangerous, as it sometimes 
causes fatal fever It may please our homoeopathic fi rends to 


Anotber insect, resembling a maggot, burrows into tbe feet of tire natives 
and sucks tbeir blood Mr Westwood says, ‘‘The tampan is a large species of 
mite, closely allied to the poisonous bug (as it is called) of Persia, Ai gos re- 
jlexxis, respecting vbicb sucb marvellous accounts bave been recorded, and 
wtucli the statement resnectinsrthecaianato ortn.-mnn-n xvnnlS 


Yr ttr ° statement respecting the caiapato or tampan wo aid paitially confirm 
Mr \V also thinks that the poison-iielding larva called N’gwa is a species of 
chrvsomolulna The larvm of the British species of that family eimde a fetid 
yellow thiekwh fiaid when alsrmed, hut he has uot heard that any of them are 
at all noisonous. 
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hear that, in cm mg the bite of the tampan, the natives admin- 
ister one of the insects bi uised in the medicme employed. 

The village of Tete is built on a long slope down to the river, 
the fort being close to the water The rock beneath is grey 
sandstone, and has the appeal ance of being crushed away from 
the liver the strata have thus a crumpled foim The hollow 
between each ciease is a street, the houses being built upon the 
projecting fold The rocks at the top of the slope aie much 
higher than the fort, and of course completely command it. 
There is then a laige valley, and beyond that, an oblong hill 
called Karueira The whole of the adjacent country is locky 
and broken, but every available spot is undei cultivation. The 
stone houses in Tete are cemented with mud instead of lime, and 
thatched with reeds and grass The rains, having washed out 
the mud between the stones, give all the houses a lough untidy 
appearance. No lime was known to be found nearer than 
Mozambique, some used in making seats in the veiandahs had 
actually been brought all that distance The Portuguese, 
evidently, knew nothing of the pink and white raai hies, ivhich 
I found at the Mbai, and another iivulet, named the Unguesi, 
neai it, and of which I brought home specimens , nor yet of the 
dolomite which lies so near to Zumbo , they might have bui ned 
the marble into lime without going so far as Mozambique 
Theie aie about thirty European houses, the rest are native, 
and of wattle and daub A wall about ten feet high is in- 
tended to enclose the village, but most of the native inhabitmits 
prefer to live on dilFerent spots outside Theie are about 1,200 
huts in all, which with European households would give a 
population of about 4,500 souls Only a small piopoition of 
these, however, live on the spot, the majoiity are engage in 
agricultuial operations in the adjacent country txenera j 
there are not more than 2,000 people lesideut, foi, compaicd 
with what It was, Tete is now a rum 

guese is very small , if we exclude the militaiy, 1 ^ , 

twenty. Lately, however, 105 soldieis weie sent horn ^ 

to Senna, where m one year twenty-five weie cu J 
They were then removed to Tete, and here ./i ^ ppU 
bettir health though from the ahuuda^e 

vaiious plants, wild fruits, and pain, nf un- 

beverage they largely indulge, besides ° I 

wholesome native food, better health con "tjistilla- 

erpected. The natives here nndeistand the f 1,^ 

ti7n by means of gun-bairels, and a Buocession oj 

filled with water to keep th^ cool g continuoir*, at 

fever here is that, wdiile at Kilimane 1 mu ^ icwcdv-J 
Tete a man recovers in about thi ee days. The nuiacs 
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only are used at first, and, if that period be passed, then the 
more severe 

The fort ,of Tete has been the salvation of the Portuguese 
power in this quarter It is a small square building, with a 
thatched apartment foi the residence of the troops , and though 
there are but few guns, they are in a much better state than 
those of any fort in the inteiior of Angola The cause of the 
decadence of the Portuguese power in this region is simply 
this. In former times considerable quantities of giain, as 
wheat, millet, and maize, were exported, also coffee, sugar, oil, 
and indigo, besides gold-dust and ivory. The cultivation of 
giam was carried on by means of slaves, of whom the Portu- 
guese possessed a large number. The gold-dust was procured 
by washing at various points on the north, south, and west of 
Tete. A mei chant took all his slaves with him to the washings, 
cairying as much calico and other goods as he could muster 
On arriving at the washing-place he made a present to the 
chief, of the value of about a pound sterling The slaves were 
then divided into parties, each headed by a confidential servant, 
who not only had the supervision of his squad while the wash- 
ing went on, but bought dust from the inhabitants, and made a 
weekly return to his master. When several masters united at 
one spot, it was called a “ Bara,” and they then erected a tem- 
porary church, m which a priest from one of the missions pei- 
foimed mass Both chiefs and people were favourable to these 
visits, because the tradeis purchased grain for the sustenance 
of the slaves with the goods they had bi ought They continued 
at this labour until the whole of the goods weie expended, and 
by this means about 130 lbs of gold were annually produced 
Probably more than this was actually obtained, but, as it was an 
article easily secreted, this alone was submitted to the authorities 
for taxation At present the whole amount of gold obtained 
annually by the Portuguese is from 8 to 10 lbs only. When 
the slave-trade began, it seemed to many of the merchants a 
more speedy mode of becoming iich, to sell off the slaves, than 
to puisue the slow mode of gold- washing and agriculture, and 
they continued to export them, until they had neither hands to 
labour nor to fight for them It was just the story of the goose 
and the golden egg The coffee and sugar plantations and gold- 
washings were abandoned, because the labour had been ex- 
ported to the Brazils. Many of the Portuguese then followed 
their slaves, and the Government was obliged to pass a law 
to prevent further emigration, which, had it gone on, would 
have depopulated the Portuguese possessions altogether A 
clever man of Asiatic (Goa) and Portuguese extraction, called 
rtyaude, now built a stockade at the confluence of the Luenya 
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and Zambesi ; and when tbe Commandant of Tete sent an officer 
witb Ills coinpany to summon him to his piesence, Nyaude asked 
permission of the officer to diess himself; which Tbemg granted 
he went mto an inner apartment, and the officer oideied his 
men to pile ^heir arms A drum of war began to beat a note 
wnicn IS well known to the inhabitants, Some of the soldiers 
took the alarm on hearing this note, but the officer, disiegaiding 
their warning, was, with his whole pai ty, in a few minutes dis- 
armed and bound hand and foot. The Commandant of Tete 
then armed the whole body of slaves and marched against the 
stockade of Nyaude, but when they came near to it, there was 
the Luenya still to cross As they did not effect this speedily, 
Nyaude despatched a strong party under his son Bonga across 
the river below the stockade, and up the left bank of the Zam- 
besi until they came near to Tete They then attacked Tete, 
which was totally undefended save by a few soldiers in the fort, 
plundered and burned the whole town except the house of the 
Commandant and a few otheis, with the church and fort The 
women and children fled into the chuich, and it is a lemarkable 
fact, that none of the natives of this region will ever attack a 
church Having rendered Tete a ruin, Bonga carried off all 
the cattle and plunder to his father. News of this having 
been brought to the army before the stockade, a sudden panic 
dispersed the whole , and as the fugitives took roundabout ways 
in their flight, Katolosa, who had hitheito pretended to be 
friendly with the Portuguese, sent out his men to capture as 
many of them as they could They killed many for the sake of 
then arms This is the account which both natives and Portu- 
guese give of the affair 

Another half-caste from Macao, called Kisaka or Ohoutama, on 
the opposite bank of the river, likewise rebelled His father 
having died, he imagined that he had been bewitched by the 
Portuguese, and he therefore plundered and burnt all the planta- 
tions of the rich merchants of Tete on the north bank. s 
I have before remaiked, that bank is the most feitile, and ^ 
the Portuguese had their villas and plantations to whic i ey 
daily retired from Tete When these weie destroyed, the 
Tete people were completely impoverished An a em^ va 
made to punish this rebel, but it also was ^ l 

has lately been pardoned by the home Government One POint 
1 Tl 4 * It t-T/T 4 'Tti CJ a't'-nfirlif.imi is interesting J-iiey cam 
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Luenya and ZamLosi, and wasliad by 5 K.ib u\{ c^mld 

pie\ent mteicoin^o with Ibe roa Tho Tair-ii\’' 
the Zambesi with groat fmco wimn the latf^T is LWj tnn in 
coming lip the Zambo^i bA.as mimt it lU'd thr Liicnya 

separately, even going a little way up that inn. ns not, to l>s 
driven atvay by it'^ onncnt in the bod of lise Z'nniK'sg and 
dashed on tlie lock wlinh stands on Ihf rtpno'jfe ‘diort' In 
coming up to the Luoina foj tins pinpo-c, all b <nts nedy a 
came close to the sto(’Kado to be lobbrd. is\ lude lo j>t tin, J’oj' 
tugiiese shut up in then Joit at Tth; during two ye;>r^, and tUy 
could only get gorcL suiricionr to bin food, by ^*1*1 bng to luli- 
mane, bj an oveilaiid jontealong the north bud. <»f th** Zand 
The mothei count iv did not m the-e “Cadre v. at^ pu} the 


bills, so no one eithci became nth 01 blamed the iuis''ionan('^ 
The meichants weio unable to engage in tiadc and tontmeiro, 
which tbeslave-tiade bad lendcicd stagnant, was ikav com]detcly 
obstructed. The piesent Commandant of Toto, r^fn]-'r .Smaiu, 
having gieat influence among the natnes fjom his gcod chaiacter, 


put a stop to the wear moie than once hy his nieie prcfcnfo on 
the spot We heaid of him among the Ban}.n as a man vdth 
whom they would nevei hght, because “ho had a g^^Kid heart” 
Had I come down to this coast instead of going to Loanda m 
1853 , I should have come among the belligcients v.liilo the 
war was still raging, and should piobably ha\c been cut oflP 
My piesent appioach -was just at the conclusion of the peace, 
and when the Portuguese authorities here vcio lufoimcd, 
through the kind offices of Loid Olaiendon and Count do La via- 


dio, that I was expected to come this tvay, they all declared 
that such was the existing state of affairs tliat no Euiopean 
could possibly pass through the tribes Some natives at last 
came dowoi the river to Tete, and said, alluding to the sextant 
and artificial hoi izon, that “ the Son of God had come,” and that he 
was “able to take the sun down fiom the heavens and place it 
under his arm' ” Major Sicaid then felt suie that this was the 


man mentioned in Lord Clarendon’s despatch 

On mentioning to the Commandant that I had discovered 
a small seam of coal, he stated that the Poituguese were alieady 
aware of nine such seams, and that five of them weie on the 
opposite bank of the river. As soon as I had lecovered from 
my fatigue I went to examine them We proceeded in a boat to 
the mouth of the Lofiibu or Hevuhu, which is about two miles 
below Tete, and on the opposite 01 noithern bank Ascending 
this about foul miles against a strong curient of beautifully 
clear water, we landed near a small cataiact, and w^alked about 
two miles through very feitile gardens to the seam, which we 
found to be m one of the feedeis of the Lofubu, called Mnatize 
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th 6 ^?v«i;i ‘’’I peipendiouki bant, and ips into 

ine ruuiet, oi in a northerly direction Tlieie is fiist nf nil a 

^am ten inches in diameter, then some shale, below which there 

hnfTl f fi^ty-eight inches of which aie seen, and, as the 
bottom tenches the water of the Miiatme, it may be more This 

pait of the seam is about tliiity yaids long. There is then 
a ianlt About one hundred 3 ml ds higher up the stieam, black 
vesicular trap is seen, peiietiating m thin veins the clay shale 
ot the country, conveiting it into poicellanite, and paitially 
ci 3 stalliz]ng the coal with which it came into contact On the 
light bank of the l^ofubu tliere is anothei feedei entermg that 
ri ver near its condneuce with the Muatize, which is called the 
Morong 6 zi, in which theie is another and still larger bed 
of coal expo'Jed Purther up the Lofuhu, theie aie other seams 
in the rivulets and Makare, also seveial spots in the 

Maravj comitiy ha\'e the coal cropping out This has evidently 
been brought to tlie surface by volcanic action at a later peziod 
than the coal formation 

I also went up the Zambesi and visited a hot spring called 
N}mmbordnda, situated m the bed of a small rivulet named 
bljmoudo, 17111011 shows that igneous action is not yet extinct. 
We landed at a small iivulet called Mokorozi, then went a mile 
or two to the eastward, wheie we found a hot fountain at 
the bottom of a high hill A little spring bubbles up on one side 
of the rivulet Njmondo, and a great quantity of aciid steam rises 
up from the giound adjacent, about twelve feet squaie of which 
IS so hot that ray companions could not stand on it with their 
haie feet There are seveial little holes from which the watei 
trickJes, but the principal spring is in a hole a foot in diameter, 
and about the same in depth Numbeis of bubbles are con- 
stantly rising The steam feels acrid in the thioat, but is 
not inflammablft. as it did not burn when I held a bunch of 


he theimometer is put into the water in the hole, nut aiier 
a few seconds it stands steadily at 160° Even when 
over the stones, the water is too hot for the hand 1 
hsh fiequently leap out of the stream m the bed of Y ]■, 
the fountain rises, into the hot water, and get scalded 0 e 


We 


saw a 


rises, into the Hot water, anu r 

a flog Wluch had performed that experiment and 

IV as now cooked The stones over which the '«^ater 
encrusted with a white salt, and the water has a ^ , ‘ 

The giound has been dug out near tbe fountain by among 
in order to extract the salt it contains It is ‘ tilted on 
rocks of syenitic porphyry in broad dykes, an § specimens 
edge, and having a sti ike to the N B Thei e aie 3 ^ 
of half-formed pumice, with greenstone and lava, borne 
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sandstone stiata aicdiblncated by.v In-) nblej d»' j ^ ! a' n lu h - 1? . 

the sandstone ncaiesl io ilio ba^-all b>Mn;r < n.verUd nJo <|U il/ 

The country aionnd, as iihIcm] all tlu dn.trn't lylon L”- 
N W of Tete, is hilly, and, the lulls be”>y ufh Uif 

the scenciy ib \ciy jnctiucsquo I he s>'}l <*f the \all‘} ' u’ v* tj 
fruitful and well cultivated There would n^.l V in.'= h 
in woiking the coal The I^ofubu la aLs\it *'i*t*, xat u an , 
It flows pcnennialh, and at its \ay h'V y in <1, vAu'^h js a{?« r 
Septembei, theio is watoi about viiih.tvfu in< h< • du p, vlufh 
could be navigated in flat-lntiAiurd b'*ats. At the tun-^ of my 
visit it was full, and the cun out an*? %ory stn<n«: If the sruall 
cataiact lefeiied to vcie to be a\oido 1, the land-o rriage I'Ay'.nd 


would only be about two miles 1 he ntlmr seanm fui thei up ttso 
river may, after pa'^sing the cataiact, be a]'pj<'a''Ucd ino-c o mL 
than that m theMuati?’o, as tho«eam, howfw cr,di} sd-.w n into the 


stieam, no diauiage of the iniuo would be lequucd. for if water 
were come to, it would run into the sticam. I did not vKtt the 
others, but I was infoimed that Ihoie aio seams in tlm iivhqKUi- 
dent native teriitoi jq as well as in that of the rortuguo,>.e That 
m the Nake is in the Banyai countr}, and indeed I ha\e no 
doubt but that the wdiolo countiy between iinniho and Liipata is 
a coal-field of at least 21° of latitude m bieadih, haMii?;: many 
faults, made dm mg the time of the igneous action. The e:rf> 
sandstone rock ha\mg silicified ticcs hing on it, is of these 
dimensions The plantation in which the scam of coal CMSts 
would be valued among tiio Poituguose at ab'sit GO dollars or 


122, but much moie would piobably be asked if a weaUIn 
purchaser appeared They could not, howevci, lalse the price 
very much highei, because estates containing coal miglit ho had 
from the native owmers at a much cheapei latc The wages of 
fiee labourers, when employed in such w'oik as gold-w ashing, 
agriculture, or digging coal, is two jmids of unbleached calico ]>or 
day. They might be got to work cheaper if engaged hj- the moon, 
or for about sixteen yaids per month For masons and caipen- 
ters even, the ordinal y rate is tw'o yaids per daj* This is called 
one hra^a Tiadesmen fiom Kihmano demand four bia^as, or 
eight yaids, per day. English or Ameiican unbleached calico is 
the only cmTency used The cainage of goods up the river to Tete 
adds about 10 per cent to their cost The usual conveyance is by 
means of very laige canoes and launches built at Senna 

The amount of merchandise bi ought up during the five 
months of peace previous to my visit, was of the value of 30,000 
dollars, or about 6,0002 The annual supply of goods for tiade 
IS about 15,0002, being calico, thick hiass-wire, heads, gun- 
powder, and guns The quantity of the latter is, how^ever, small, 
as the Goveinment of Mozambique made that article contraband, 
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'Alter the commencement of the wai. Goods, when tiaded with 
m tile tubes ai ound the P 01 tuguese, pi odiice a pi oiit of only about 
A cent, the ai tides tiaded in being ivoiy and gold-dust, 
A little oil and wheat are exported, but nothing else Trade 
jnth the tiubes beyond the exclusive ones is much better Thirty 
brass rings cost IO5 at Senna, 11. at Tete, and 21. beyond the 
tiibes in the vicinity of Tete , these are a good juice foi a pen- 
ful of gold-dust of the value of 21 The plantations of coffee, 
which, previous to the commencement of the slave-tiade, yielded 
one material for exportation, are now deseited, and it is difficult 
to find a single tiee The indigo {Indigofera argentea, the 
common wild indigo of Afiica)is found growing eveiywheie, and 
large q^uantities of the senna-jilant glow in the village of Tete 
and other pai ts ; but neither indigo noi senna is collected 
Galumba-root, which is found in abundance in some pai ts faither 
down the iiver, is bought by the Ameiicans, it is said, to use as 
a dye-stuff A kind of saisapaiilla, 01 a plant which is believed 
by the Poi tuguese to be such, is found fiom Londa to Senna, but 
has never been expoi ted 


The price of piovisions is low, but veiy much highei than 
previous to the commencement of the war. Two yaids of calico 
are demanded for six fowls, this is consideied veiy deai, because, 
befoie the "svar, the same quantity of calico was worth twenty- 
foui fowls Giam is sold in little bags made horn the leaves of 
the palmyra, like those in which we receive sugai. They are 
called jianjas, and each panja weighs between thiity and foity 
pounds. The panja of wheat at Tete is worth a dollar, or 5 s , 
Imt the native grain may be obtained among the islands below 
Lupata at the late of thiee panjas for two yaids of calico The 
highest articles of consumption aie tea and coffee — the tea being 
often as high as IBs a pound Pood is cheaper down the river 
below Lupata, and, previous to the war, the islands which stud 
the Zambesi weie all inhabited, and, the soil being exceedingly 
fertile, grain and fowls could be got to any amount. Ihe 
inhabitants disappeared before then enemies the Landeens, but 
aie beginning to return since the peace They have no cattle, 
the only place where we found no tsetse being the district o± 
Tete itself , and the cattle in the possession of the Portuguese 
are a mere lemnant of what they formerly owned 

When visiting the hot fountain, I examined what weie 
foimcrly the gold-wstags l^the/JTulet 


coverea wim large grovos va ^ , 

Portuguese lived while supei intending the ^ 

precious metal. The process of washing is 

tedious A quantity of sand is put into a wooden howl witn 
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watei , a Lalf-iotatoiy motion m "ivcn io llic <h<^h, wlurh 
tlie coai&er i)aiticleb of sand to c-'llcct on oiu' ^uio of ibo h dUm. 
These aie caiefully icinovcd wiili llic hruid, and ihp |.roce'S 
of lotation lenewed nnfil the whole of the satid is trdvt-ii away, 
and the gold alone icmains. It is found in \ci> nunnio asalos, 
and, unless I had been a'^snicd to the conti.uy, I ‘'hrnid have 
taken it to he mica, foi, kimwing the gold to he of mcaVr 
specific giavity than the sand, I imau:ined lliaf a sficamof uater 
would lemove the lattci and leaie the foiinci , hut here tl'C 
piactice IS to leinove the whole of the sand hy lliC hard Tins 
piocess was, no doubt, a ]nori{ablc one to the Poitugncse, and 
it IS piobable that, with theimpio\cd jdan b} means of mciemy, 
the sands would be luciatiie 1 had an o]>poitnniiy of examin- 
ing the gold-dust fiom diflcrcnt paits to tlie ca^t and norlh-eabt 
of Tote Theie aie SIX well-known Ma‘'hing-})]ace->. TIjcnC aic 
called Mashinga, Shindundo, Missala, Kapala, MAim. and Jdwa. 
Piom the descijption of the lock I iccencd, I sn]>].osO gold 
IS found both in cla3^-shale and quaitz At the range iNfa'^hniga 
to the N N W. the lock is said to be so soft that tlie women 
pound it into powdei in ^\ooden moitais picMOus to washing. 

Round towaids the westward, the old Portnguc'^e indicHatc a 
station which was near to Zninbo on the iivei Panyamc, and 
called Dambaidii, near which much gold as found. Paithcr 
west lay the now unknown kingdom of Abutna, which was 
foimeily famous for the metal , and then, coming round towaids 
the east, we have the gold-washings of theMashdua, orBazizulu, 
and farther east that of Mauica, wheie gold is found much 
moie abundantlj’- than in any other part, and vhich has been 
supposed by some to be the Ophir of King Solomon I saw the 
gold fiom this quartei as laige as giains of wheat, that found 
in the rivers which run into the coal-field being in very minute 
scales If we place one leg of the compasses at Tete, and ex- 
tend the other three and a half degrees, bringing it round from 
the noith-east of Tete hy west, and then to the south-east, 
we nearly touch or include all the known gold-producing 
country As the gold on this cucumference is found m coaiser 
giains than in the sti earns running towaids the centre, or Tete, 
I imagine that the real gold-field lies round about tbe coal-field , 
and, if I am light in the conjecture, then we have coal encircled 
by a gold-field, and abundance of wood, water, and provisions — 
a combmation not often met with in the world The inhabitants 
aie not unfavourable to washings conducted on the principle 
formerly mentioned At piesent they wash only when in want 
of a little calico They know the value of gold peifectly well, 
ioi they brmg it for sale in goose-quills, and demand 24 yards 
of calico for one penful When the livers m the district of 
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Manica and other gold-washmg places have been flooded, they 
leave a coating of mud on the banks. The natives obserW the 
spots which dry soonest, and commence digging there, in Arm 

beneath. They are said not to dig deeper 
than their chins, believing that if they did so the ground would 
lall in and kill them. When they And a piece or flake of gold, 
they bury it again, from the superstitious idea that this is the 
seed of the gold, and, though they know the value of it well, 
they prefer losing it rathei than the whole future crop This 
conduct seemed to me so very unlikely in men who bring the 
dust in quills, and even put in a few seeds of a certain plant as 
a charm to prevent their losing any of it in the way, that I 
doubted the authoiity of my infoimant, but I found the repoit 
verifled by all the Portuguese who know the native language 
and mode of thinking, and give the statement for what it is 
worth. If it IS leally practised, the custom may have been 
introduced by some knowing one who wished to defiaud the 
chiefs of their due, for we aie infoimed in Portuguese history 
that in former times these pieces or flakes of gold were con- 
sideied the perquisites of the chiefs 

Major Sicard, the Commandant, whose kindness to me and 
my people was unbounded, piesented a rosary made of the gold 
of the country, the woikmanship of a native of Tete, to my 
little daughtei , also specimens of the gold-dust of thieediffeient 
places, which, with the coal of Muatize and Moiongoze, aie 
deposited in the Museum of Piactical Geology, Jeimyn-street, 
London 

All the cultivation is cairied on with hoes in the native 
manner, and consideiable quantities of Holcus sorghum, maize, 
Penmsetum typhoideum, or lotsa of the Balonda, millet, lice, 
and wheat, aie laised, as also several kinds of beans — one of 
which, called “ htloo” by the Bechuanas, yields under-giound, 
as well as the Ai achis hypogcea, or ground-nut , ■with cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, and melons The wheat is sown in low-lying 
places which are annually flooded by the Zambesi When the 
waters retire, the women drop a few grains in a hole made "with 
a hoe, then push back the soil with the foot One weeding 
alone is requiied before the gram comes to maturity. This 
simple process represents all our subsoil-ploughing, liming, 
manuring, and harrowing, for m four months after planting, a 
good crop IS leady for the sickle, and has been known to yield a 
hundred-fold. It Nourished still more at Zumbo No irrigation 
is required, because here there are gentle rains, almo^ 
mist, in winter, which go by the name of 
and are unknown in the inteiior, where no mnter ram eve 
falls. The rams at Tete come from the east, thougli tiie pre 
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vailing winds come fiom tlie SSE The finest portion of the 
flour does not make biead neaily so white as the seconds, and 
heie the hoyaloa (pomhe), oi native beer, is emplo 3 md to mix 
with the floui instead of yeast It makes excellent biead. At 
Kilimane, wheie the cocoa-nut palm abounds, the toddy from it, 
called “sura,” is used for the same purpose, and makes the 
bread still lighter 

As it was necessaiy to leave most of my men at this place, 
Majoi Sicaid gave them a poitiou of land on which to cultivate 
their own food, geneiously supplying them with corn in the 
meantime He also said that my jmung men might go and hunt 
elephants in company with his servants, and purchase goods 
with both the ivoiy and diied meat, in order that they might 
have something to take with them on their letuin to Selceletu 
The men weie dobghted with his libeiality, and soon sixt}’' or 
seventy of them set off to engage in this enteipiise There was 
no calico to be had at this time in Tote, but the Commandant 
handsomely furnished my men with clothing I was in a state 
of want mj'self, and, though I piessed him to take payment in 
ivory for both myself and men, he lefused all lecomxiense I 
shall ever lemembei his kindness with deep giatitude He has 
wiitten me, since my aiiival in England, that my men had 
killed four elephants in the couise of two months after my 
departuie 

On the daj’- of my aiiival I was visited by all the gentlemen 
of the village, both white and colomed, including the padie 
Not one of them had any idea as to where the source of the 
Zambesi lay. They sent for the best travelled natives, but none 
of them knew the i ivei even as far as Kansala The father of 
one of the rebels who had been fighting against them had been 
a gieat traveller to the south-west, and had even heaid of our 
visit to Lake Ngami , but he was equally ignorant with all the 
otheis that the Zambesi flowed in the centie of the countij’’ 
They had, however, moie knowledge of the country to the north 
of Tete than I had One man, who had gone to Cazembe with 
Major Monteiio, stated that he had seen the Luapura orLoapula 
flowing past the town of that chieftain into the Luameji or 
Leeambj^e, but imagined that it found its way, somehow or othei , 
into Angola The fact that sometimes liveis were seen to flow 
like this towaids the centre of the country led geographeis to 
the supposition that innei Africa was composed of elevated sandy 
plains, into -which riveis ran and were lost One of the gentle- 
men piesent, Senhor Candido, had visited a lake 45 days to 
tlie NNW. of Tete, which is probably the Lake Maiavi of 
geogiapliois, as in going tluthei they pass thiough the people of 
that name. The inhabitants of its southern coast aie named 
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on the north, Mujao, and they call the lake 
Nyanja or Nyanje, which simply means a large water, or bed of 
^ if ^ mountain stands m the middle of it, 

called Mmombo or Muiombola, which is inhabited by peonle 
who have much cattle He stated that he crossed the Nyania 
at a nariow part, and ivas 3 G honis in the passage. The canoes 
weie punted the whole way, and, if we take the late about two 
miles pei hour, it may be sixty or seventy miles in bieadth The 
country all loimd was composed of level plains covered with 
grass, and, indeed, m going thither they travelled seven oi eiglit 
daj^s without wood, and cooked their food with glass and stalks 
of native corn alone The people sold their cattle at a very 
cheap 1 ate Fiom the southern exti emity of the lake, two rivers 
issue foi th one, named after itself, the Nyanja, which passes 
into the sea on the east coast under another name , and the 
Shire, which flows into the Zambesi a little below Senna. The 
Shiie IS named Shiiwa at its point of depaituie horn the lake, 
and Senhor Candido was informed, when theie, that the lake 
was .siraplj'- an expansion of the river Nyanja, which comes from 
the 1101 th and enciicles the mountain Muiombo, the meaning of 
which is junction or union, m lefeience to the vater having 
palled at its northern extremity, and united again at its 
southern The Shiie flows through a low, flat, marshy country, 
but abounding in population, and they aie said to be brave 
The Portuguese are unable to navigate the Shii e up to the lake 
Nyanja, because of the gieat abundance of a water-plant which 
lequiies no soil, and which they name “alfacinya” (Pistia 
sfrahotcs), fiom its lesemblance to a lettuce This completely 
obstiucts the piogiess of canoes. In confiimation of this I may 
state that, when I passed the mouth of the Shiie, gieat quantities 
of this same plant weie floating fiom it into the Zambesi, and 
many pai ts of tlie banks below weie coveied with the dead plants 
Seniior Oandido stated tliat slight eai thqiiakes have happened 
seveial times in the countiy of the Maiavi, and at no gieat 
distance from Tete. The motion seems to come fiom the east- 
ward, and never to have lasted moie than a few seconds. They 
are named in the Maiavi tongue ‘‘shiwo,” and m that of the 
people of Tete “ shitakoteko,” or shivering” This agiees 
exactly with what has taken place in the coast of Mozambique 
—a few slight shocks of shoit duration, and all appealing to 
come fiom the east At Senna, too, a single shock has been 
felt seveial times, which shook the doois and windows and 
made the glasses pngle Both Tete and Senna have hot spi mgs 
in then vicinity, but the shocks seemed io come not fiom em, 

but from the east and proceed to the west They aio y 

connected with the active volcanoes in the island oi lioui oon. 
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As Senlior Candido Folds tFe office of judge in all the disputes 
of the natives and knows their language perfectly, his state- 
ment may he relied on that all the natives of this region have 
a clear idea of a Supreme Being, the maker and governor of 
all things. He is named “Moiimo,” “ Molungo,” '‘Reza,” 
“ Mp&mhe,” m the different dialects spoken. The BaiotSe name 
him “ Nyampi,” and the Balonda “ Zambi.” All promptly 
acknowledge him as the ruler over all. They also fully believe 
m the soul’s continued existence apart from the body, and visit 
the graves of lelatives, making offeimgs of food, beer, etc. 
When undergoing the oideal, they hold up their hands to the 
Ruler of Heaven, as if appealing to him to assert their inno- 
cence When they escape, or recover from sickness, or are 
delivered fiom any danger, they offer a saciilice of a fowl or 
a sheep, pouiing out the blood as a libation to the soul of some 
departed relative They believe m the transmigration of souls ; 
and also that while persons are still living they may enter 
into lions and alligators, and then return again to their own 
bodies. 

While still at Tete the son of Monomotapa paid the Com- 
mandant a visit He is named Mozungo, or “White Man,” 
has a narrow tapering head, and probably none of the ability 
or energy his father possessed He was the favourite of his 
father, who hoped that he would occupy his place. A strong 
party, however, in the tribe placed Katalosa in the chieftain- 
ship, and the son became, as they say, a child of this man. 
The Portuguese have lepeatedly received offers of territory if 
they would only attend the interment of the departed chief 
with troops, fire off many rounds of cartridges over the grave, 
and then give eclat to the instalment of the new chief Their 
presence would probably mfluence the election, for many would 
vote on the side of power, and a candidate might feel it worth 
while to grant a good piece of land, if thereby he could secure 
the chieftainship to himself. When the Portuguese traders 
wish to pass into the country beyond Katalosa, they present 
him with about thirty-two yards of calico and some other goods, 
and he then gives them leave to pass m whatever direction 
they choose to go. They must, however, give certain quantities 
of cloth to a number of inferior chiefs beside, and they are 
subject to the game-laws They have thus a body of exclusive 
tubes around them, preventmg direct intercourse between them 
and the population beyond It is strange that, when they had 
the power, they did not insist on the free navigation of the 
Zambesi I can only account for this in the same way in 
which I accounted f*r a similar state of things in the west. 
All the traders have been in the hands of slaves, and have 
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vvantGi Omt inoial comatre which a fiee man, with fiee servants 
on whom ho can depend, iisuallj^ possesses If the English had 
he.ni Jicro, liioy would have insisted on the fiee navigation of 
tnis paUmay as an mrhspoiisable condition of fiieiidship. The 
present s\’stom i«! a seiions difficulty in the way of developino' 
the laqnnices of the cmintiy, and might piove fataito an nn- 
arined evpcdiuon If jjns dcsnable and most fertile field of 

opened up, men must pioceed on a 
diiieient plan fiom that uhich has been followed, and I do not 
appiehend theio would bo mucli difficultj’' in commencing a new 
sistoni, if tlio'-e vho undeitook it insisted that it is not om 
evtsbm to pay for a Inghway \\hich has not been made by man. 
The natives themselves would not deny that the iiver is fiee 
to those v.'ho do not tiade in slaves If, in addition to an open 
hank e\planation, a small subsidy veie given to the paiamount 
chief, the willing con^'Cnt of all the suboidinates would soon 
be secured. 

On the 1st of April I went to see the site of a formei establish- 
ment of the Jesuits, called Micombo, about ten miles SB of 
Tefo. Lilto <all theii settlements I have seen, both judgment 
and taste Iiad hcon emplojed in the selection of the site. A 
little stream of mineral uater had been collected in a tank and 
conducted to their house, befoie which was a little garden for 
raising vegetables at times of tlie yeai when no ram falls It 
is now buned in a deep shady giove of mango-trees I was 
accompanied by Captain Nunes, whose gieat-grandfatber, also a 
Captain in the time of tlie Maiquis of Pombal, received sealed 
orders, to ho opened only on a ceitam day. When that day 
arrived, he found the command to go with Ins company, seize all 
the Jesuits of this establishment, and maich them as jnisoneis 
to the coast. Tiie nches of the fiaternity, which were immense, 
were taken possession of by the state Laige quantities of gold 
had often been sent to their supeiiois at Coa, enclosed m images 
The Jesnits here do not seem to have possessed the sympathies 
of the people as their hrethien in Angola did They weie keen 
tiaders in ivory and gold-dust All piaise their industiy 
Wiiatever they did, they did it with all their might, and 
probably their successful labours in seeming the chief pait of 
the trade to themselves had excited the envy of the laity 
None of the natives here can read, and though the Jesuits aie 
said to have translated some of the prayers into the language of 
the country, I was unable to obtain a copy. The only religious 
teachers now m this pait of the country are two 
colour, natives of Goa The one who officiates at 
Pedro Antonio d’ Araujo, is a graduate in F>oginatio The^ogr 
and Moral Philosophy. There is but a single school m Tete, 
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and it IS attended only by the native Poi{n|:^ucso rbildicn, 
aie taught to lead and write The black irtpulalion is lot ally 
unoaied for. The soldieis aic inarched eveiy Sunday to hoar 
mass, and but few otheis attend chinch Dining the pouod oi 
my stay, a kind of theatiical lepic^cnlalion of our Siuioiir’s 
passion and lesiiiiection was pei formed. The images and olhei 
paiaphernalia used w'cie of gieat value, but the puseiit riche-s 
of the chmch aio nothing to wliat it once po-^se'-'^ed.^ 'I he 
Commandant is obliged to lock up all the gold and silver in the 
foit for safety, though not fiom any appiehcnsien of its being 
stolen by the people, for they have a diead of sacrilege. 

The state of lehgiou and education is, I am soiry to sa}', as 
low as that of commeice, but the Euiopean Portuguese \alue 
education highly, and send their childien to Goa and clsewhcio 
for insti action in the higher branches Theie is not a single 
booksellei’s shop, however, in either Eastern or Western Africa 
Even Loanda, with its 12,000 or 14,000 souls, cannot boast of 
one stole for the sale of food for the mind. 

On the 2nd the Zambesi suddenly rose .‘^evcial feet in 
height Thiee such floods aie expected anuuall}^ but ibis year 
theie weie four This last w^as accompanied by discoloration, 
and must have been caused by auothei gi eat fall of i am east of 
the ridge We had ohseived a flood of discoloiiied watoi when 
we leached the iivei at the Kafue, it then fell tw'o feet, and 
from subseq[ueut lains again lose so high that we w*ore obliged 
to leave it when opposite the hill Pmkw^e About the 10th of 
March the iiver lose seveial feet with compaiatively clear 
water, and it continued to use until the 21st, with hut a veiy 
slight discoloration. This giadual use w^as the gieatest, and 
was probably caused by the watei of inundation in the intei ioi 
The sudden rise which happened on the 2nd, being deeply dis- 
colomed, showed again the effect of rains at a compaiativel^r 
short distance The fact of the river rising three or four tunes 
annually, and the one flood of inundation being mixed wuth the 
otheis, may account for the Portuguese not lecognising the 
phenomenon of the peiiodical inundation, so well known in 
the cential conntiy. 

The independent natives cultivate a little cotton, but it is not 
at all equal, either in quantity or quality, to what we found in 
Angola The pile is shoit, and it clings to the seed so much 
that they use an iron roller to detach it The soil, how^’ever, is 
equal to the pioduction of any tropical plant or fruit The 
natives have nevei been encouraged to cultivate cotton for sale, 
noi has any new vaiiety been introduced We saw no palm-oii 
tiees, the oil which is occasionally expoited being fiom the 
giound-nut One of the mei chants of Tete had a mill of the 
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mdcsi consh'uction for grinding tins nut, wlnoli was driven by 
donkeys It was tlio only specimen of a machine I could exhibit 
f-o my men. A vciy supciior kind of salad-oil is obtained from 
the seeds of cncnmbois, and is much used in native cookeiy. 

An ofTei, said to have been made by tlie ‘Times,’ having 
excited aiteiition even in tins distant jiart, I asked the Coin- 
inandan! if lie knew of an}’- plant fit foi the iiioduction of paper. 
He proem cd specimens of the fibrous tissue of a species of aloe, 
named Conge, and some also fiom the loot of a wild date, and, 
lag'll}’, of a plant named Buaze, the fibies of which, though 
useless for the mauufactuio of papei, aie probably a suitable 
substitute foi flax I submitted a small quantity of these fibies 
to jHessrs P3^o Brotbeis, of Ixindon, who have invented a 
superior inode for the piepaiation of such tissues for the mauu- 
factiircr, Tlicy most politel}’’ iindertoolc: the examination, and 
have given a favourable opinion of the IBuaze, as may be seen in 

the nolo below ^ r i 4. 

I was unable to proem 0 either the floweis or fiuit of the plant, 
but as it is not lecogniscd at sight by that accomjilished botan- 
ist and eminent ti a vellci, Di J D Ilookei, it may Si^e y e con- 
cluded 1 Imt it IS qmfo unknown to botanists It is stated by the 
Portuguese to giow in laige quanfitms m the 
noilb of the Zambesi, but it is not cultivated, and the only 

J 80, Lamia, A Sheet, 20lhMaJch, 1857 
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known use it Las been put to is in makins; tin cads on wliicli 
the natives string tlieir beads. Elsewlioio tbo split tendons oi 
animals are employed for this pin pose. This seems to bo of 
eq^ual stiengtb, for a film tlncad of it feels lilvo catgut in tbo 
band, and would rather cut the fingois than bicak. 

Having waited a month for the commencement of i-lio healthy 
season at jiilimane, I would have staited at tho beginning of 
Apiil, but tamed a few days in older that the moon might make 
hei appeal ance, and enable me to take lunar observations on niy 
way down the iiver. A sudden change of tempeiatuio happening 
on the 4th, simultaneously with tho appeal ance of the new 
moon, the Commandant and myself, with neaily every person in 
the house, weie laid up with a seveio attack of fever I soon 
recoveied by the use of my wonted remedies, but Mapr Sicard 
and his little boy weie confined much longer. Theie was a 
general fall of 4° of tempeiatuie fiom the middle of March, 84° 
at 9 a m. and 87° at 9 p m , the gieatest heat being 90° at mid- 
day, and the lowest 81° at suniise. It affoided me pleasure to 
attend the invalids in theii sickness, though I was unable to 
show a tithe of the gratitude I felt for the Commandant’s 
incieasiug kindness. My quinine and other lemedies were 
nearly all expended, and no fresh supply was to be found here, 
there being no doctois at Tete, and only one apothecary with the 
troops, whose stock of medicine was also small The Portuguese, 
however, infoimed me that they had the cinchona baik gi owing 
in their country — that theie was a little of it to be found at 
Tete — whole foies ts of it at Senna and near the delta of 
Kilimane. It seems quite a providential aiiangement that the 
remedy for fever should be found in the gieatest abundance 
where it is most needed On seeing the leaves, I stated that it 
was not the Cinchona longifolia, fiom which it is supposed the 
quinine of commeice is exti acted, but the name and piopeities 
of this bark made me imagine that it was a cinchonaceous tiee. 
I could not get the flower, but when I went to Senna I^ tried to 
bring away a few small living tiees with earth in a box! They, 

forwarding your little specimens to Messis Mai shall, of Leeds, who have kindly 
favoured us with tho following observations on them — 

“We have examined the samples you sent us yesterday, and think the Conge 
or aloe fibre would he of no use to us, but tho Buaze fibie appears to resemble 
flax, and m prepared by you will be equal to flax woitli 501 oi 60J per ton, but 
wo could hardly speak positively to the value unless we had 1 cwt or 2 cwt to 
try on our machinery However, we think the result is piomising, and we hope 
fm thor inquiry will he made as to the probable supply oi the mateiial.” 

We are, dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servants, 

Pye Brothers 


The Rev Dr. Livingstone* 
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iiowever, all died when we came to Kilimane. Failing in this 
mode of testing tlio point, I submitted a few leaves and seed- 
vessels to my fiiendj Dr. Hooker, who kindly infoims me that 
they belong “appaiently to an apocyneons plant, veiy neaily 
allied to the Mnlouctia ITeiidlotii (of Decaisne), a native of 
Scnegambia” Hr. H. adds, “Vaiious plants of this natmal 
order are reputed po-wciful febnfuges, and some of them are 
said to equal the cinchona in their effects.” It is called in 
the native longue Kumbauzo. 

The floweis aio loporfced to ho white The pods are in pairs, 
a foot or fifteen inclics in length, and contain a gioove on their 
inner sides. The thick soft bark of the root is the pait used by 
the natives; the Poitiiguese use that of the tiee itself. I 
immediately began to use a decoction of the hark of the root, 
and my men found it so cflicacious that they collected small 
quantities of it for themselves, and kept it in little bags for 
future use. Some of them said that they knew it in then own 
country, but I never happened to observe it The decoction is 
given after the fust paroxysm of the complaint is over liie 
Portuguese believe it to have the same eff^ects as the quinine, 
and It may prove a substitute for that invaluable i^edmine 
There aio numbeis of otlior medicines in 
Butivos, but I have always "bl.ged to ragiet want of t^^ 
to ascertain wbiob were nsofnl and which and 

find a medicine in use by a tube in one part dStant 

the same plant employed by a tube a 
Tins smely must arise fiom some inheient viitue m P 
The Boers under i’otgeiter visited Helagoa Bay for eSAoast 
about ten yeais ago, in oider to secuie a p interior 

for their republicr They had come th® 

wheie the disease called cioup occasionally 
no appearance 

their visit, but the rortugueso KPveral adults were cut 

that they had left it among ^ Laryngismus stridulus^ 

off by a*^form of the Similar cases 

the disease of which the gi eat W ^ gj^jpg jiave left 

have occurred in the South ‘ suffering at the time 

diseases, fiom which , nhitants here were cub down, 

of their Visit. Many of the ^ 

usually m three days the root of the tongue 

doctor adopted the plan f piece of it to be chewed 

fieely With a certain root, ai g g scarification only, 

The^cme may Sh in the virtues of 

but the Portuguese have tJie g -rvithm reach, 
the root, and always keep rf't pee m the 

There are also other plants wHicn tne 
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tieatment of fevei, and some of tliem produce diapLoiesis in a 
slioit space of time. It is ceitain tliat wo liavo got tlie know- 
led o-e of tlie most potent feliiifuge in our pliaimacopoeia from 
tlie'^natives of another country We have no cuie for cholera 
and some other diseases It might be woith the investigation 
of those who visit Afiica to tiy and find other remedies in a 
somewhat sirailai way to that in winch we found the quinine * 
The only other metal, besides gold, we have in abundance in 
this region is iion, and that is *01 excellent quality. In some 
places it IS obtained fiom what is called the specular non oie, and 
also fiom black oxide. The lattei has been well loasted in the 
operations of natuie, and contains a laige pioportion of the 
metal. It occuis geneially in tears or lounded lumps, and is 
but slightly magnetic. When found in the beds of iiveis, the 
natives know of its existence by the quantity of oxide on the 
surface, and they find no difficulty in digging it with pointed 

1 I add tlie native names of a few of then remedies m order to assist the 
inquirer — Mnpanda panda this is used in fevei for producing perspiration , 
the leaves aie named Chiiussa, the roots dye red and are very astringent 
Goho 01 Goo this is the ordeal medicine, it is both purgative and emetic 
Mutuva or Mutumhne this plant contains so much oil that it serves as lights in 
Londa , it is an emollient dnuk for the cure of coughs, and the pounded leaves 
answei as soap to wash the head Njamucu ucu has a curious softening effect 
on old diy grain Mussakasi is believed to remove the eflects of the Goo 
Mndama is a stiiiigent vermifuge Mnpubuva dyes a red colour _^Musikizi 
yields an oil Sbinkondo a viiulent poison , the Maravi use it in their ordeal, 
and it IS very fatal Kanunka utare is said to expel serpents and rats by its 
pungent smell, which is not at all disagreeable to man , this is probably a land 
of Zcmtlioxylon, perhaps the Z melancautha of Western Africa, as it is used to 
expel rats and seipents there llussonzoa dyes cloth black Mussio the beans 
of this also dye black Kangome, with floweis and fmit like Mocha coffee , the 
leaves are much like those of the sloe, aud the seeds are used as coffee or eaten 
as beans Kanembo embe the pounded leaves used as an extemporaneous glue 
for mending bioken vessels Katunguiu is used for killing fish Mulavea 
Nyereie an active caustic Mudiacoro also an extenial caustic, and used 
internally Kapande another ordeal plant, but used to produce diaphoresis 
Karumgasura also diaphoretic Munyazi yields an oil, and is one of the 
ingredients for curing the wounds of poisoned arrows TJorabue a 1 irge loot, 
employed in kilhng fish Kalrumate used m intermittents Musheteko 
appbed to ulcers , and the infusion also intenially in amenorrhoea Inyakan- 
yauya this is seen m small dark-colouied crooked roots of pleasant aromatic 
smell and slightly bitter taste, and is highly extolled in the tieatment of fever, 
it IS found m Manica Eskinencia used in croup and sore throat Itaca, or 
Itaka for diaphoiesis m fever, this root is brought as an article of barter by 
the Arabs to Kilimaue , the natives purchase it eagerly Mukundultundn a 
decoction used as a febrifuge in the same way as quinine , it grows plentifully 
at Shupanga, and the wood is used as masts for launches I may hero add the 
recipe of Brother Pedro of Zumho for the cure of poisoned wonnds, in order to 
show the similaiity of practice among the natives of tbo Zamhesi, from whom in 
all piohahihty he acquired his knowledge, and the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
It consists of equal paits of the roots of the Calumha, Musbeteko, Abutna 
Batatmya, Paregekanto, Kaka, or Kapande, put into a bottle and covered with 
common castor-oil As I have before observed, I believe tbe oily ingiedient is 
tbe effectual oue, aud ought to be tiied by -auy one who has the misfortune to 
get wounded hy n Bushman’s or Banyai arrow 
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sticks. They considei Englisli non as “ rotten ” , and I have 
seen, wken a javelin of tlieir own iron lighted on the cianium of 
a hippopotamus, it cuiled up like the pioboscis of a butteifly, 
and the owner would piepare it foi future use by stiaightenmg 
it cold with two stones I brought home some of the hoes 
whicli Sekeletu gave me to pui chase a canoe, also some otheis 
obtained in Elilimane, and they have been found of such good 
quality that a fiiend of mine in Biimingham has made an 
Enfield iifle of them 


The iron 01 e exists in gieat abundance, but I did not find any 
limestone in its immediate vicinity So far as I could leain, 
there is neither copper nor silvei Malachite is woiked by the 
people of Cazembe, but, as I did not see it, noi any othei metal, 
I can say nothing about it. A few piecious stones aie met with, 
and some paits aie quite covered with agates The mineralogy 
of the distiict, however, has not been exploied by any one com- 
petent to the task 

When my friend the Commandant was fairly lecovered, and 
I myself felt strong again, I piepaied to descend the Zambesi 
A number of my men were out elejihant-hunting, and others 
had established a busk tiade in firewood, as then countrymen 
did at Loanda. I chose sixteen of those who could manage 


canoes to convey me down the river Many more would have 
come, but we weie mfoimed that theie had been a failure of the 
crops at Kilimane fiom the lams not coming at the pioper time, 
and thousands had died of hungei I did not hear of a single 
effoi t having been made to relieve the famishing by sending 
them food down the iiver Those who perished weie mostly 
slaves, and others seemed to think that then masters ought to 
pay for their relief The suffeieis weie chiefly among those 
mfavea wto inhabit the delta, and who are subject to the 
Portuguese They aie in a state of slaveiy, but are kept on 
farms and mildly tieated Many yield a f 
only to then owneis, and are otherwise free ig 

are said to have perished Major Sicaid len ^ Mnanda 
had been built on the river, and sent also Lieutenant Mnanda 


to conduct me to the coast , o+lmr -fi cm 

A Portuguese lady who had come . ^‘“ 7 ™ 

Lisbon, haying been sulfeung for some days fiom a seieie 
auuu, Uciv S oUrmf B o’clock lu the morning of the 20fcli 
aUack of fey f “t 3 o o unabated till 

of yn The heat of ^e bohy " 

6 o’y ck, I was called n ana oontinued foi 

as I eyer did in a “f “^^ei seen a case in which fevei - 

thiee hours moie. As 1 j delayed the funeral until 

heat continued so long aftei de , nrcurred. She was a 
unmistakable symptoms of dissolution occurrea. ion 

I 
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widow, only twenty-two years of ago, and had been ton years 
in Afiica. I attended the funeral m the evening, and was 
struck by the custom of the countiy. A number of slaves pro 
ceded us, and filed off many rounds of gunpowder in front of 
the body. When a peison of much popularity is bulled, all the 
surrounding chiefs send deputations to fire over the grave On 
one occasion at Tete, moie than thirty barrels of gunpowder 
were expended Eaily m the morning of the 21st the slaves of 
the deceased lady’s bi other went round the village making a 
lamentation, and drums weie beaten all day, as thej’^aie at such 
times among the heathen. 

The Commandant piovided for the ^louinoy most abundantly, 
and gave ordeis to Lieutenant Miianda that I should not be 
allowed to pay for anything all the way to the coast, and sent 
messages to his fuends Senhois Ferrao, Isidoie, Asevedo, and 
Nunes, to tieat me as they would himself Fiom eveiy one of 
these gentlemen I am happy to acknowledge that I received 
most dismteiested kindness, and I ought to speak well for 
ever of Portuguese hospitality. I have noted each little act 
of civility received, because somehow or other we have come to 
hold the Portuguese chaiacter in lather a low estimation. This 
may have aiisen paitly from the peitinacity with which some 
of them have puisued the slave-trade, and partly from the con- 
tiast which they now offer to their illustrious ancestois — the 
foiemost navigators of the world If my specification of their 
kindnesses will tend to engender a more respectful feeling to 
the nation, I shall consider myself well rewarded. We had 
three large canoes in the company which had lately come up 
with goods from Senna. They aie made veiy large and strong, 
much larger than any we ever saw in the interior, and might 
strike with gieat force against a rock and not be broken The 
men sit at the stern when paddling, and there is usually a little 
shed made over a part of the canoe to shade the passengers from 
the sun. The boat in which I went was furnished with such a 
covering, so I sat quite comfortably. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

lAa\ e Tete and proceed do^\n the nver-Pass tlie stochade of Bonjra- 
Gor^e Oi Lupata-» Spine of tlie voiJd ’’-Width of iivei-Islfnds 

\N ar dium at Shiiamba — Canoe na\]gation — Reach Senna Its 

rumons state — Landtens levy fines upon the inhabitants — 
Oonaidice of native militia— State of tlie revenue— No direct trade 
vilh Poi tugnl — Atfeinpls to revive the tiade of Eastern Afiica — 
Countiy round Senna — Gorongozo, a Jesuit station — Manica, the 
bcit gold legiou in Eastern Afiica — Boatbuilding at Senna — Our 
depaiture — Captuze of a rebel stochadc— Plants Alfacmya and 
Isiefa at the confluence of the Shiie — Landeen opinion of the 
wliitcfi — Mazaxo, the point leached by Cajitain Paiker — His 
opinion resp'^c! mg the navigation of the river from this to the 
ocean — Ineut Hookins’ lemaiks on the same subject — Fever, its 
elfects — Xindl3' leceivcd into the house of Colonel Nunes at 
Kiliinane — Poicthought of Captain Nolloth and Dr. Walsh — Joy 
embillered — Deep obligations to the Earl of Clarendon, etc — On 
developing ic'-ources of the inferioi— Desirableness of Missionaiy 
Societies selecting hoaltliy stations— An angements on leaving my 
men — Retrospect — Probable influence of the discoveries on slaveiy 
— Supplj* of cotton, sugar, etc, by fice labour — Commercial 
Btaiions — Development of the resouices of Africa a work of time 
— Site of Kiliirtane— Unliealthiness — Death of a shipwrecked crew 
fioin fev er — The Captain sa\ ed by quinine— Ai rival of H M bug 
“Piolic” — Anxiety of one of my men to go to England — Rough 
pa=«'age in the boats to the ship — Seknebu’s alarm — Sail for 
Mauritius — Sekwebu on board, he becomes insane, drowns 
himscdf — Kindness of Major-General C. M. Hay — ^Escape ship- 
wreck — ^Eeacli home. 

We left Tete at noon on the 22nd, and in the afternoon ariived 
at the garden of Senhor A Manoel de Gomes, son-in-law and 
nephew of Bonga The Commandant of Tete had sent a letter 
to the rebel Bonga, stating that he ought to tioat me kindly, 
and he had deputed his son-in-law to he my host. Bonga is not 
at all equal to his father Nyaudo, who was a man of great 
ability. He is also in bad odour with the Portugi^se, because 
he receives all runaway slaves and criminals. He does not 
trust the Poituguese, and is reported to be excessively super- 
stitious I found his son-in-law, Manoel, extremely friend Jy, 
and able to converse in a very intelligent manner “ 

his garden when we ariived, but soon of 

ably, and gave us a good tea and dinner. ^ Presented six 

tea, loasted eggs, and biscuits next morning, P ^ 

fowls and three goats as provisions for the jou y* 
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pai led from linn WQ passed tlie stockaclo of Bonga at the con- 
fluence of the Lueiiya, hut did not go near it, as he is said to ho 
very suspicious. The PoiUigucsc advised me not to take any 
ohservation, as the instiuments nnghf awaken fcai.s in Longa’s 
mind, but Manoel said I might do so if I wished , his garden, 
howevei, being above the confluence, could not avail as a geo* 
giaphical point Thcio aie some good houses in the .stockade 
The tiees of which it is composed seemed to mo to bo living, 
and conld not be binned. It was stiango to see a siochadc 
menacing the whole commerce of the iivcr in a .situation 
wheie the guns of a vessel ivould have full play on li, but it is 
a foimidable affaii for those who have only muskets On one 
occasion, when Nyaude was attacked by Kisnka, they fought 
for weeks , and though Nj'audo was leduced to cutting up his 
coppei anklets for balls, his enemies weie not able to ciitei the 
stockade. 

On the 24th we sailed only about thice houis, as we had done 
the day befoie, hut having come to a small island at the 
western entiauce of the gorge of Lupata, wheio Dr. Laceida is 
said to have taken an astronomical observation, and called it 
the island of Mozambique, because it was believed to be in the 
same latitude, or 15° 1', I wished to verify his position, and re- 
mained over night , my mfoimants must have been mistaken, 
for I found the island of Mozambique here to bo — lat 16° 34' 4G'' 
Sjlong 33°51'E. 

Respecting this range, to which the goige has given a name, 
some Poitugnese 'wiiteis have stated it to he so high that snow 
lies on it dining the whole year, and that it is composed of 
maible It is not so high in appeal ance as the Caropsie Hills 
when seen fiom the Yale of Clyde The western side is the 
most ahiupt, and gives the idea of the greatest height, as it 
rises up perpendicularly from the water six oi seven huudied 
feet. As seen from this little island, it is certainly no highei 
than Arthui’s Seat appears fiom Princes Stieet, Edinhuigh 
The lock is compact siliceous schist of a slightly i eddish colour, 
and m thin stiata ; the island on which we slept looks as if 
torn off fiom the opposite side of the goige, foi the stiata aie 
twisted and tom in eveiy duection The eastern side of the 
range is much more sloping than the western, coveied with 
tiees, and does not give the idea of altitude so much as the 
western. It extends a consideiable way into the Mao'ania 
country in the noith, and then bends round towards the river 
again, ends m the lofty mountain Moiumhala, opposite 
beima On^ tlm other or southern side it is stiaighter, but is 
md to end in Goiongozo, a mountain west of the same point 
ine person who called this Lupata " the spine of the world ” 
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translation of the 

word, foi it means a defile or gorge having peipendiciilar walls 
lliis range does not deserve tlie name of eiilier Cordillera or 
bpme, unless we are willing to believe that the world has a very 
small, and veiy crooked “ back-bone,” 

We passed through the goige in two hours, and found it 
lather tortuous, and between 200 and 300 yaids wide The 
rivei IS said to be heie always excessively deep, it seemed to 
me that a steainei could pass through it at full speed. At the 
eastern entiance of Lupata stand two conical hills , they are 
^mposed of poiphyiy, having laige square ciystals therein. 
These hills are called Moenda en Coma, which means a foot- 
punt of a wild beast. Another conical hill on the opposite bank 
IS named Kasisi (piiest), fiom having a bald top We sailed 
on quickly with the curient of the river, and found that it 
spread out to moie than two miles m bieadth it is, however, 
full of islands, which aie generally covered with reeds, and 
which, pievious to the war, were inhabited, and yielded vast 
quantities of gram. We usually landed to cook bieakfast, and 
then went on quiclcly. The bieadth of water between the 
islands was now quite sufficient for a sailing-vessel to tack, and 
work her sails in , the pi evading winds would blow her up the 
stream ; but I legretted that I had not come when the river 
was at its lowest rather than at its highest The testimony, 
howevei , of Captain Parker and Lieutenant Hoskins, heieafter 
to be noticed, maybe consideied conclusive as to the capabilities 
of this river for commercial purposes The Poituguese state 
that there is high water during five months of the year, and 
when it is low there is always a channel of deep water Put 
this is veiy winding , and as the river weais away some of the 
islands and forms others, the course of the channel is often 
alteied. I suppose that an accurate chart of it made in one 
year would not be very reliable the next , but I believe, from 
all that I can learn, that the river could be navigated m a small 
flat-bottomed steamer during the whole year as far as Tete 
At this time, a steamer of large size could have floated easily. 
The river was measui ed at the latter place by the Portuguese, 
and found by them to be 1,050 yaids broad The body of 
Bowing past when I was theie was very great, and the bieadth 
it occupied when amongst the islands had a most imposing 
effect. I could not get a glimpse of either shore All the right 
bank beyond Lupata is low and flat on the north, the ranges 
of hills and daik lines below them are seen, but the boat 
it is impossible to see the shore I only guess the ^rejiffih of 
the river to be two miles, it is piobably more ^7 

landed at Shiramba for brealcfast, having sailed 
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fiom Lupata Tliis was once tlie lesidence of a Portngnese 
■brigadier, wlio spent large sums of money in embellisliing 
bis bouse and gaidens these we found in entiie ruin, as bis 
balf-caste son bad destioyed all and then lebelled against the 
Portuguese^ but with less success than either Nyaude or Kisaka,, 
for be bad been seized and sent a prisoner to Mozambique a 
short time befoie our visit All the southern shore has been 
ravaged by the GafLes, who aie beie named Landeens, and 
most of the inhabitants who lemain acknowledge the autboiity 
of Bonga and not of the Poituguese When at breakfast, the 
people of Sliuamba commenced beating the drum of wai. 
Lieutenant Miianda, who was well acquainted with the customs 
of the conntiy, immediately started to his feet, and got all 
the soldieis of our party under aims he then demanded 
of the natives why the dium was beaten while we weie 
there They gave an evasive reply ; and as they employ this 
means of collecting their neighbonis when they intend to rob 
canoes, our watchfulness may have pi evented their proceeding 
further . 

We spent the night of the 26th on the island called Nkuesi, 
opposite a remarkable saddle-shaped mountain, and found that 
we were just on the 17th parallel of latitude The sail down 
the river was very fine , the tempeiatuie becoming low, it was 
pleasant to the feelings ; but the shores being flat and far from 
us, the sceneiy was uninteresting We breakfasted on the 
27th at Pita, and found some half-caste Portuguese had estab- 
hshed themselves there, after fleeing from the opposite bank to 
escape Fisaka’s people, who were now ravaging all the Maganja 
country On the afternoon of the 27th we arrived at Senna 
(Commandant Isidore’s house, 300 yards SW of the mud foit 
on the banks of the river lat 17° 27' 1" S , long 35° 10' E) 
We found Senna to be twenty-three and a half hours’ sail from 
Tete We had the current entirely in our favour, but met 
various parties in laige canoes toiling laboriously against it 
They use long lopcs and pull the boats from the shore They 
usually take about tv enty days to ascend the distance we had 
descended in about four The wages paid to boatmen aie con- 
sideied high. Part of the men who had accompanied me gladly 
accepted empkymont fiom Lieutenant Miianda, to take a load 
of grods in a canoe from Senna to Tete 

1 thought the state of Tete quite lamentable, hut that of 
Senna was ten times vorse At Tete theie is some life, here 
eveiydhupg is in a state of stagnation and rain The foit, built 
of suu-diled bucko, has the grass growing over the walls which 
hairc been patched in some places by paling The Landeens 
visit the Milage pci lodicallj , and levy fines upon the inhabit- 
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a conqueied tube, and 
very raiely does a native come to trade. Senhor Isidore tbe 
Oommaudant, a man of considerable energy, bad proposed to 

+1 ^ Village with palisades as a protection 

against the Landeens, and the villagers iveie to begin this work" 
the day atter I left. It was sad to look at the rum manifest m 
GToiy budding, but the half-castes appear to bo in league with 
U10 lebels and Landeens, for when any attempt is made by the 
Poituguese to coerce the enemy or defend themselves, informa- 
tion IS convejmd at once to the Landeen camp, and, though the 
Cominandaut piohibits the payment of tiibute to the Landeens, 
on their appioach the half-castes eageily lansom themselves 
When I was theie, a party of Kisaka’s people were ravaging 
the fine country on the opposite slioie They came down with 
the piisoneis they had captmed, and foithwith the half-castes 
of Senna went ovei to buy slaves Encouiagedby this, Kisaka’s 
people Ctimo ovei into Senna fully armed and beating their 
drums, and were lecoived into the house of a native Portu- 
guese They had the village at their mercy, yet could have 
been diiven off by half a dozen policemen The Commandant 
could only look on with bitter sorrow He had soldiers, it is 
true, but it is notorious that the native militia of both Senna 
and Kilimane never think of standing to fight, but invaiiably 
run away, and leave their officers to be killed They are brave 
onlj’- among the peaceable inliabitants One of them, sent from 
Kilimane witli a packet of letters or expi esses, arrived while I 
was at Senna Ho had been charged to deliver them with all 
speed, but Senhoi Isidore had in the mean time gone to 
Kilimane, remained theie a foitnight, and reached Senna again 
before the couiier came He could not punish him. We gave 
him a passage in our boat, but he left us in the way to visit his 
•wife, and, “on urgent private business,” piobably gave up the 
service altogether, as he did not come to Kilimane all the time 
I was theie It is impossible to describe the miserable state 
of decay into which the Portuguese possessions here have 
The revenues are not equal to the expenses, and every officer 
I met told the same tale, that he had not received one farthing 
of pay for the last four yeais They are all foiced to engage 
in tiade for the support of their families Senhor Miianda had 
been actually engaged against the enemy duiing these four 
yeais, and had been highly lauded in the Commandant s des- 
patches to the Home Government, but when he applied to the 
Goveinor of Kilimane for part of his four years pay, he otteied 
him twenty dollars only. Miranda resigned his commission n 
consequence The common soldieis sent out from , 

ceived some pay in calico. They all many native 
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tlie soil being very feitile, tlie \rives find but little difficulty in 
supporting tbeir husbands There is no direct trade with Por- 
tugal. A consideiable number of Banians, or natives of India, 
come annually in small vessels with cargoes of English and 
Indian goods from Bombay. It is not to be wondeied at then, 
that theie have been attempts made of late years by speculative 
Portuguese in Lisbon, to revive the tiade of Eastern Africa by 
means of mercantile companies One was formally proposed, 
which was modelled on the plan of our East India Company ; 
and it was actually imagined that all the forts, harbours, lands, 
etc , might be delivered over to a company, which would bind 
itself to develop the resources of the country, build schools, 
make roads, iminove harbours, etc , and after all leave the Por- 
tuguese the option of resuming possession 

Another effort has been made to attract commeicial enterprise 
to this region by offering any mining company permission to 
seaich for the ores and work them Such a company, however, 
would gain but little in the way of protection or aid from the 
government of Mozambique, as that can but barely maintain 
a hold on its own small possessions , the condition affixed of 
importing at the company’s own cost a certain number of 
Portuguese from the island of Madeira or the Azores, m order 
to increase the Poituguese population in Afiica, is impolitic 
Taxes would also be levied on the minerals exported. It is 
noticeable that all the companies which have been proposed 
mPoitiigal have this put prominently in the preamble, “and 
for the abolition of the inhuman slave-trade ” This sho'ws 
either that the statesmen m Poitugal aie enlightened and 
philanthropic, or it may be meant as a trap for English capi- 
talists , I incline to believe the foimer. If the Portuguese leally 
wish to develop the resouices of the rich country beyond their 
possessions, they ought to invite the co-opeiation of other nations 
on equal terms with themselves Let the pathway mto the 
intei lor be free to all , and, instead of wretched forts, with 
scarcely an acre of land aiound them Avhich can be called their 
own, let real colon leO be made. If, instead of military establish- 
ments, we had civil mes, and saw emigrants going out with 
their wives, ploughs, £vud seeds, rather than military convicts 
with bugles and kettk drums, we might hope for a return of 
piospenty to Eastern Anica 

The \illage of Senna stands on the light bank of the Zambesi. 
There are many reedy islands in front of it, and there is much 
bush in the country adjacent. The soil is fertile, but the 
village, being in a state of ruin, and having several pools of 
stagnant water, is very unhealthy The bottom rock is the 
akose of Brongniart, or granitic grit, and several conical hills of 
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trap have burst till ough it, Ono standing about half a mile 
village IS called Baiamimna, which has another 
tieiisnd It; hence the name, which means “ cany a child on the 
back It IS 300 or 400 feet high, and on the top lie two dis- 
mniinted cannon, wdiich weie used to frighten away the Landeens 
V ho 111 one attack upon Senna killed 150 of the inhabitants. 
I ho pi Aspect from Baianiuana is veiy fine, below, on the east- 
yard, lies the Zambesi, with the village of Senna, and some 
twenty or thirty miles beyond stands the lofty mountaiir 
MormnUla, piobably 3,000 or 4,000 feet high It is of an 
obloug shape, and fiom its physiognomy, which can be distinctly 
seen when the sun is in the west, is evidently igneous. On the 
Korfhein end theie is a hot sulphuious fountain, which my 
Portuguese fiieuds lefused to allow me to visit, because the 
mountain is yell peopled, and the mountaineers are at present 
not fiiendly with the Portuguese. They have plenty of garden- 
giound and running y ater on its summit. My friends at Senna 
declined the responsibility of taking me into danger To the 
north of Morumbala we have a fine view of the mountains of the 
Magania. they here come close to the river and terminate in 
Morumbala. Many of them are conical, and the Shire is reported 
to flow amongst them, and to run on the Senna side of Morum- 
bala, befoie loming the Zambesi. On seeing the confluence 
afterwards, close to a low range of hills beyond Morumbala, I 
felt inclined to doubt the lepoit, as the Shiie must then flow 
parallel with the Zambesi, fi om which Morumbala seems distant 
only twenty or thiity miles All aionnd to the south-east the 
countiy is flat, and coveied with foiest, but near Senna a 
numbei of little abi upt conical hills diversify the scenery To 
the y'est and north the country is also fiat forest, which gives it 
a sombre appearance ; but just in the haze of the horizon south- 
west by south, theie rises a mountain range eq,ual in height to 
Moi umbala, and called Nyam<5nga, In a clear day, another range 
beyond this may be seen, which is G'orong6zo, once a station of the 
Jesuits. Gorongozo is famed for its clear cold wateis and healthi- 
ness, and there aie some inscriptions engi aved on large square 
slabs on the top of the mountain, which have probably been the 
work of the fathers As this lies in the direction of a distiict 
between Manica and Sofdla, which has been conjectured to be 
the Ophir of King Solomon, the idea that first sprang iiP my 
mind was that these monuments might be more ancient tHan 
the Portuguese, hut on questioning some persons who 
them, I found that they were m Roman characteis, and did not 

deserve a journey of six days to see them. 

Mamca lies thiee days north-west of 
best gold coqntiy kpown tn Eastern Afiica. The only 
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tte Poituguese liave of its being tbe ancient 0{>bir ibat at 
Sofala, its neaiest port, pieces of wi ought gold liaro been dug 
up ueai the foit, and in tlio gaidcns. TIiO}^ also irpnrt Ibo 
existence of hewn stones in tbe neigh boui hood, but thc'^e cannot 
have been abundant, for all the stones of Iho foit of Sofala aro 
said to have been hi ought fiom Pm tugal. Natives whom I met 
in the countiy of Sekeletu, fiom Manica, or Iilanoa, as they call 
it, state that theio aie seveial caves m tho country, and walls 
of hewn stone, which they believe to have been made by thoir 
ancestois, and theie is, accoiding to tho Poituguese, a small 
tribe of Arabs thoie, who have become completely like tho othei 
natives Two iiveis, the Motiiikwc and Sabia, or Sabe, run 
thiough their counti}'’ into the sea Tho Poi tugucso woio di ii cn 
out of the countiy by the Landeens, but now talk of re-occup} ing 
Manica 

The most pleasant sight I witnesbcd at Senna v as the negioos 
of Senhor Isidore building boats, after the Eiiiopean model, 
without any one to supei intend then operations They had been 
mstiucted by a Euiopean inastei, but now go into the forest 
and cut down the motondo-tiees, lay down the keel, lit in tho 
ribs, and make veiy neat boats and launches, valued at from 
£20 to £100 Senhoi Isidoie had some of them instructed also 
m caipentiy at Rio Janeiio, and they coiistiucted for him the 
handsomest house in Kilimane, the woodwork being all of coun- 
tiy trees, some of which aie capable of a fine polish, and very 
dm able A medical opinion having been asked by the Com- 
mandant lespecting a better site for the village, which, ljung on 
the low bank of the Zambesi, is v&iy unhealthy, I recommended 
imitation of the Jesuits, who had chosen the high healthy 
mountain of Gorongozo, and to select a new site on Moi iimbala, 
which is perfectly healthy, well wateied, and wheie the Shire 
IS deep enough for the pm pose of navigation at its base As 
the next resource, I pioposed removal to the harbour of Mitilone, 
which IS at one of the mouths of the Zambesi, a much better 
port than Elilimane, and wheie, if they must have the fevei, 
they would be in the way of doing moie good to themselves and 
the country than they can do in their present situation. Had 
the Portuguese possessed this territory as a real colonj’’, this 
important pomt would not have been left unoocupied , as it is, 
there is not even a native village placed at the entrance of this 
splendid river to show the way in 

On the 9th of May sixteen of my men were employed to carry 
goveinment goods in canoes up to Tete They weie much 
pleased at getting this work On the 11th the whole of the 
inhabitants of Senna, with the Commandant, accompanied us to 
the boats. A venerable old man, son of a judge, said they were 
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in soirow on account of tlie miseiable state of decay into 

of 'ssitfiimv fnn'’ “”'11'’^ MSolont conduct of tie people 
ot iiisala, nou m tbe village. We were abundantly supplied 

yith i-misioiis by toe Commandant and Senbor Feirao, and 
sailed plrasaiitly down the bioad river About thiity miles 
below bcium we passed tbo inouili of the nvei Zangwe on our 
iighr, vhieh fartbci up goes by the name of Pang we, and about 
Xttrtlicr oil 0111 ieft, dose to tlio end of a low rtin^c into 
wbieb Moiumbala merges, we ciossed the moutli of tlie^Siiiie 
whicli seemed in bo about 200 yaids bioad. A littlo inland 
finm the conilucncG there is another lebel stockade, which was 
at f ached by Ensign Rclieii’O wnth thieo European soldiers, and 
cnpltucd , tiicy dmaiined tlic lebsls and thiew the guns into the 
water 2 ills Eubign and Muanda volunteeied to dispeise the 
P^ojjIc of Kibaka, who w'Cio iiding loughshod over the inhabit- 
ants of Senna ; but the offer was declined, the few real Portu- 
guese! fcainig the dislojal half-castes among whom they dwelt. 
Slave! y and iramoiality have heie done their work, nowhere 
ePo docs the Euiopean name stand at so low an ebb, but w'^hat 
(Oiin be o^pecled^ Pew Poitugnese women aie evei taken to 
the coloinos, and hcie I did not observe that bonomable regard 
for tlio ofTbpiing which I noticed in Angola The son of a late 
Governor of Teto was pointed out to me in the condition and 
habit of a slave Thcie is neither piicst nor school at Senna, 
though tlicio are luius of chuicbes and convents 
On passing the Shiie, wo obsoivcd gieat quantities of the 
jilant Alfacniya, alieady mentioned, floating down into the Zam- 
bosi. It IS inobably the Fisiia straiiotcb, a gigantic “duck- 
weed ” It was mixed wath quantities of another aquatic plant, 
wdiich the Baiotso named “Njofu,” containing in the petiole of 
the leaf a pleasant-tasted nut This was so esteemed by Sebitu- 
aue, that he made it part of his tiibute fiom the subjected tribes. 
Dr. Hooker kindly mfoims me that the njefu “is piobably a 
.species of Trapa, the nuts of which are eaten in the south of 
Euiope and in India Government deiives a large 
them in Kashmir, amounting to £12,000 per annum for 128,000 
ass-loads’ The ancient Thracians aie said to have eaten tJiem 
lai frely. In the south of Prance they ai e called w^atei -chestnuts. 

The existence of these plants m such abundance in the bhne 
m.ay show that it flows f 10m large collections of still watei. 

Wo found them giovmig m all the still bianohes and lagoons 
of the Lceambye in the far noith, and there also we me 
a beautiful little floating plant, the AsoUa “ 

found in the upper Nile They are seldom seen m flowm^ 

"’'Tfow miles beyond tbe Sbiie wo loft tie hills entuely, and 
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sailed Fetweea extensive flats. The hanks seen in the distance 
are coveied with trees. We slept on a large inhabited island, 
and then came to the entiance of the iiver Mutu (lat. 18° 3' ^1" 
S. long 35° 46' E) the point of departme is called Mazaio, or 
“ mouth of the Mutu.” The people who live on the noith are 
called Baioro, and their countiy Bororo. The whole of the light 
bank is in subjection to the Landeens, who, it was imagined, 
would levy a tiibute upon us, for this they aie accustomed to do 
to passengers. I regret that we did not meet them, for, though 
they aie named Caffiies, I am not suie whether they aie of the 
Zulu family or of the Mashona. I should have liked to foim 
them acc[uamtance, and to learn what they leally think of white 
men. I undei stood from Sekwebu, and from one of Changa- 
mera’s people who hves at Linyanti, and was piesent at the 
attack on Senna, that they consider the whites as a conquered 
tribe 

The Zambesi at Mazaro is a magnificent river, moie than 
half a mile wide and without islands. The opposite bank is 
covered with foiests of fine timber ; but the delta which begins 
here is only an immense flat covered with high coarse glass 
and reeds, with here and theie a few mango and cocoa-nut 
trees This was the point which was i cached by the late 
lamented Captain Parker, who fell at the Sulma mouth of the 
Danube I had a strong desue to follow the Zambesi fuither, 
and ascertain where this enormous body of water found its way 
mto the sea , but, on heaiing from the Portuguese that he had 
ascended to this pomt, and had been highly pleased with the 
capabilities of the river, I felt sure that his valuable opinion 
must be in possession of the Admiialty. On my ai rival in 
England I applied to Captain Washington, Hydrogiapher to the 
Admiialty, and he promptly furnished the document for pub- 
lication by the Royal Geographical Society. 

The river between Mazaro and the sea must, theiefoie, be 
judged of from the testimony of one more competent to decide 
on its merits than a meie landsman like myself 

On the Qmhmane and Zambesi Rivers. Prom the Journal of 
the late Captain Hyde Parker, R N., H M Brig “ Pantaloon ” 

“ The Luabo is the main outlet of the Great Zambesi In the 
lamy season — Januaiy and Eebruaiy pimcipally — the whole 
country is ovei flowed, and the water escapes by the different 
rivers as far up as Quilimane , but in the dry season neither 
Quilimane nor Olinda communicates with it. The position of 
the river is rather incorrect in the Admiralty chait, being six 
miles too much to the southward, and also considerably to the 
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westward. Indeed, Hie coast from lioie up to Tongamiaia seems 
far tO tlio west w aid The entrance to the Luaho iiver is 
aljont Uvo^ miles bioad, and is easily distinguishable, when 
abreast of it, by a bluff (if I may so term it) of high stiamht 
trees, very close together, on the vestein side of the entiance 
Iho bar may bo said to be foiined by two senes of sandbanks,— 
that running from the castein point runs diagonally across 
(opposite?) the entiance and nearly acioss it. Its western 
extremity is about two miles outside the west point. 

**Thp bank running out from the west point piojects to the 
souihwaid thieo imics and a half, passing not one quarter of a 
mile from the eastern or cioss bank. This nairow passage is 
the bat pa^'saqc. It brcalcs completely across at low water, 
C.Kcept undei \Gry oxtiooidinary ciicumstances. At this time — 
low water — a great portion of the banks aie uncovered, in some 
places the}’ are seven or eight feet above water. 

“ On those banks there is a break at all times, but in fine 
weather, at high vater, a boat may cross near the east point 
There is very little watei, and, in places, a nasty lace and 
bubble, so that caution is requisite The best diiections for 
going in over the regular bar passage, according to my experi- 
ence, are as follows : — Steer down well to the eastward of the 
bar passage, so as to avoid the outer part of the western shoals, 
on which theie is usually a bad sea. When you get near the 
cross-bar, keep along it till the bluff of tiees on the west side 
of the entiance bears N B , you may then steer stiaight for ifc. 
Tins will clear tlio end of the cross-bar, and, diiectly you are 
within that, the water is smooth. The woist sea is generally 
just V ithout the bar passage 

“Within the points the river widens at first and then con- 
tiacts again. About thiee miles fioiu the Tiee 
island : the iiassage up the iiver is the rigM-hand side 0 1 , 
and deep The plan will best explain it. The rise ^ 
of the tide at the entiance of the nvei being at 
feet, any vessel can get in at that time, but, 
conveniences for traflic, there is none here phh-tide 

water m the river is fiesh down to ^ , outside’ 

and an the rainy eeason.at as faesh at tto e^faoe^^mte 


eminences above the water. Un tne na ,1 
huts are bmlt on piles, and at these ® up 00”^^ 
IS only in canoes ; but the is about eight 

three or four days at a time. The fiist S opposite to 
miles up the river, on the western bank, and is oppo 
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anotlier braucL ol tlio liver called ‘ Muscle/ vLtcli dlbclirtgc^ 
itself into tlie sea about five miles to tlie castwaid. 

“ The village is extensive, and about it thoie is a vciy latgo 
quantity of land in cultivation, calavanccs, or bf^ans, of dif- 
ferent sorts, lice, and pumpkins, aie the puncipal things. I 
saw also about heie some wild cotton, a]>paicntly of \ery good 
quality, but none is cultivated. The land is foitib as to 
produce almost any (thing without much tiouble 

“At this village is a veiy laige house, niud-buiU, v.'iili a 
couityaid I believe it to have been used as a baiiafoon 
for slaves, sevoial laigo caigocs baling been exported from 
this river I pioceeded up the rner as far as its junction 
with the Quiliinane rivei, called ‘ Boca do Rio,’ by my com- 
putation between 70 and 80 miles fiom the eiitiance. The 
influence of the tides is felt about 25 oi 30 miles up the iiver. 
Above that, the stieam, in the diy season, runs from to 2h 
miles an hour, but m the rams much strongei. The banks 
of the rivei, for the fust 30 miles, aie gencially thickly 
clothed with tices, with occasional open glades. There aie 
many huts and villages on both sides, and a great deal of 
cultivation At one village, about 17 miles up on the eastern 
bank, and distinguished by being suiiounded by an immense 
number of bananas and plantain-trees, a gieat quantity of 
excellent peas aie cultivated, also cabbages, tomatos, onions, 
etc Above this theie aie not manj^ inhabitants on the left 
or west bank, although it is much the finest countiy, being 
higher, and abounding in cocoa-nut palms; the eastern bank 
being sandy and bairen The leason is, that some j^cars back 
the Landeens, or Caffies, lavaged all this countij’-, killing the 
men and talcing the women as slaves, but they have nevei 
crossed the river , hence the natives aie afraid to settle on 
the west bank, and the Poituguese owners of the difteient 
‘prasos’ have virtually lost them The banks of the iiver 
continue mostly sandy, with few trees, except some cocoa-nut 
palms, until the southern end of the large plantation of 
Nyangue, formed by the river about 20 miles fiom Maruru 
Here the country is moie populous and better cultivated, the 
natives a finer race, and the huts larger and better constructed. 
Maruru belongs to Senor Asevedo, of Quilimane, well known 
to all English officers on the east coast for his hospitahty 
“ The climate here is much cooler than nearei the sea, and 
Asevedo has successfully cultivated most European as well as 
tropical vegetables The sugar-cane thrives, as also coffee and 
cotton, and mdigo is a weed Cattle here are beautiful, and 
some of them might show with credit m England The natives 
are intelligent, amd under a good government this fine countiy 
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might become very valuable. Tliiee miles fiom Maiuru is 
Mesan, a very pretty village among palm and mango trees. 
There is here a good house belonging to a Senor Eeirao , close 
by is the canal (Mutu) of communication between the Quili- 
mane and Zambesi riveis, which in the lainy season is 
navigable (^). I visited it in the month of October, which 
IS about the di'yest time of the year , it was then a dry canal, 
about 30 or 40 yaids wide, overgrown with trees and grass, 
and, at the bottom, at least 16 or 17 feet above the level of 
the Zambesi, which was ninning beneath. In the rams, by 
the marks I saw, the entiance use of the rivei must be very 
nearly 30 feet, and the volume of water discharged by it (the 
Zambesi) enoinious, 

“ Above Maiuru the country begins to become moie hilly, 
and the high mountains of Boiuru aie in sight ; the fiist view 
of these is obtained below Nyangue, and they must be of 
considciable height, as fiom this they aie distant above 4U 
miles They are reported to contain great mineial > 

gold and copper being found in the range, as also coal (r)- ® 

natives (Landeens) aie a bold, independent race, who ® 
acknowledge the Poituguese authority, and even 
pay foi leave to pass unmolested. Thioughout the who 

of the river, hippopotami weie veiy noon 

village a chase by tlie natives was witnessed y 1 
the animal with 1 baibed lance to which is ^ttoched, by^a 

cord 8 or 4 fathoms long, an as the 

follow in their canoes, and look out to fix more ‘ P 

animal uses to blow, and, when exhausted, esp jjale-hunt. 

their lances. It is, in fact, ° Litem sX, 

Elephants and lions are also abundant much 

the latter destioy many of the blacks ® but I did 

feared by them. Alligatois are said to be numeious, our 

not see any. , rlavs as I did 

“The voyage up to Maruru be done m four, 

not work the men at the oar, but g 
we returned to the bar in two and ^ ^ seven miles to the 

“ There is unotber mouth of the TcaSor’s ’ pm- 

westward of Luabo, which was , gogians that the bar 

uace ; and I was assured by Lmuteuaut Hoelnns 

was better than the one I visited. 

The conclusions of Captain 

of Lieutenant A. H. Hoskins, w 0 Tjaving applied to my 
same time, and also visited this p gubiect, he prompt y 
friend for his delibeiate opinion ij,gf _ 

fupnjshed the following note in ^ 
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“The Zambesi appears to have five principal mouths, of 
which the Luabo is the most southern and most navigable; 
Cumana, and two whoso names I do not know, not having 
myself visited it, lying between it and the Qiiilimanc, and the 
rise and fall at spiing-tides on the bar of the Luabo is 22 
feet, and as, in the passage, there is never less than lour 
feet (I having crossed it at dead low-water— spiings), this v/ould 
give an average depth sufficient for any commercial pui poses. 
The rise and fall is six feet gi eater, the passages iiariowei and 
more defined, consequently deepei and moie easily found than 
that of the Quilimane river. The river above the bar is very 
tortuous, but deep ; and it is observable that the influence of 
the tide is felt much higher in this branch than in the others ; 
for whereas in the Catrina and Cumana I have obtained drink- 
able water a very short distance from the mouth, in the Luabo 
I have ascended 70 miles without finding the saltness percep- 
tibly diminished. This would facilitate navigation, and I hav e 
no hesitation m saymg that little difficulty would be experienced 
in conveying a steam-vessel of the size and capabilities of the 
gunboat I lately commanded as high as the branching off of 
the Quilimane river (Mazaro), which, in the dry season, is 
observed many yards above the Luabo (mam stream) , though 
I have been told by the Poituguese that the freshes which 
come down in December and March fill it tempoiarily. These 
freshes deepen the iiver consideiably at that time of the year, 
and fiesheu the water many miles from the coast. The popu- 
lation of the delta, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Portuguese, appealed to be veiy spaise Antelopes and 
hippopotami were plentiful , the former tame and easily shot. 
I mquiied frequently of both natives and Portuguese, if slavers 
were in the habit of entering theie to ship their cargoes, but 
could not ascertain that they have ever done so in any except 
the Quilimane. With common piecaution the rivers are not 
unhealthy , for, during the whole time I was employed in them 
(off and on during eighteen months), in open boats and at all 
times of the year, frequently absent fiom the ship for a month 
or six weeks at a time, I had not, in my boat’s crew of fourteen 
men, more than two, and those mild, cases of fever. Too much 
importance cannot be asciibed to the use of quinine, to which 
I attribute our comparative immunity, and with which our 
judicious commander, Commodoie Wyvill, kept us amply sup- 
plied I hope these few remarks may be of some httle use in 
confiiming your views of the utility of that magnificent rivei 

“ A. H H Hoskins.” 

It ought to be remembered that the testimony of these 
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goiillcittGii IS Jill tlio mors valuable, because tbey visited tbe 
1 ^ water was at its lowest, and the surface of 
the Zambesi was not, as it was now, on a level with and 
flovung into the hfutii, but 16 feet beneath its bed The Mutu, 
at the point of dejiarture, was only 10 or 12 yaids bioad, 
shallow, and filled with aquatic plants. Tiees and reeds along 
the bank overhang it so much, that, though we had brought 
canoes and a boat fiom Tete, we were unable to enter the Mutu 
with them, and left tliem at Mazaro During most of the 
5^ear, this part of tlie Mutu is diy, and we were even now 
obliged to cany all our luggage bj^ land for about fifteen miles 
As Kiliniane is called, m all the Portuguese documents, the 
capital of the uveis of Seuua, it seemed stiange to me that 
the capital should be built at a point where theie was no 
direct \vaier convcj'ance to the magnificent liver whose name 
it boie; and on inquii}', I was infoimed that the whole of the 
Mutu "was laigc in daj's of yoie, and admitted of the fiee 
passage of great launches fiom Kilimane all the year round, 
liut that now tins part of the Mutu had been filled up 

I was seized by a severe tertian fever at Mazaro, but went 
along tbo i iglit bank of the Mutu to the N N E and E for 
about 15 miles We then found that it was^ made navigable 
b}' a river called the Pangazi, which comes into it^ from the 
north Another livcr, flowing from the same dnection, called 
the Luaie, swells it still moio, and, last of all, the Lilcuare, 
■with the tide, make up the river of Kilimane The Mutu a 
Mazaro is simply a connecting link, such as is so often seen 
. in Africa, and neithei its flow nor stoppage affects the rivei 
of Kihmane Tbe waleis of the Pangazi weie quite clear 


corapaied w’^ith those of the Zambesi 

My fever became excessively severe, m consequence o 
ling in the hot sun, and the long glass blocking up 
path, so as to exclude the air. The pulse beat 
force, and felt as if thumping against the for 

The stomach and spleen swelled noosed to 

tho first time, an 4--- jhmh I 

laugh at among the Portuguese. At l visited 

Asevedo, a man who is well J H chronometer 

Kilimane, and who was „ x/iTno-bsh officers 

watch by the Admiialty, for his attention | which had 

He immediately tendered Ins large sailing favour, for it 

a house m the stern This was 

anchored in the middle of the sti earn, an g some- 

fiom the mosquitoes, which in . commodious launch 

thing frightful Sailing comfortably m (lat. 17° 

along the river of Kilimane, we reached that viiiag v 
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53' 8'' S , long 36° 40' E.) on the 20lli of May, 1856, wliicli 
wanted only a few days of being four yeais since I started 
from Oape Tow. Here I was received into the liouso of 
Colonel Galdmo Jose Nunes, one of the best men in tlie country. 
I had been tliiee years without hearing from my family ; letters 
having frequently been sent, but somehow or other, with but 
a single exception, they never i cached me. I received, how- 
ever, a letter from Admiral Ti otter, convoying information of 
their welfare, and some newspapeis, which were a treat indeed. 
Her Majesty’s biig the "Piolic” had called to inquire for mo 
in the November previous, and Captain Nolloth of that ship 
had most consideiately left a case of vine, and his surgeon, 
Dr Jas Walsh, divining what I should need most, left an 
ounce of quinine These gifts made my heart ovciflow. I had 
not tasted any liquor whatever during the time I had been 
in Afiica, but when reduced in Angola to extreme weakness, 
I found much benefit from a little wine, and took fiom Loanda 
one bottle of biandy in my medicine-chest, intending to use it 
if it weie again required , but the bo}’- who earned it whirled 
the box upside down, and smashed the bottle, so I cannot give 
my testimony either in favour of or against the brandy. 

But my joy on reaching the east coast was sadly embittered 
by the news that Commander MacLune, of H M biigantino 
“Halt,” on coming in to Kilimane to pick me up, had, with 
Lieutenant Woodruffe and five men, been lost on the bar. I 
never felt more poignant sorrow It seemed as if it would 
have been easier for me to have died for them, than that they 
should all be cut off fiom the joys of life in geneiously attempt- 
ing to render me a sei vice I would hei e aclmowledge my deep 
obligations to the Earl of Claiendon, to the Admiral at the 
Cape , and others, for the kind interest they manifested in my 
safety , even the inquiries made were very much to my advan- 
tage I also refer with feelings of giatitude to the Governor 
of Mozambique foi offeiing me a passage in the schooner 
“Zambesi,” belonging to that pi ovince, and I shall never for- 
get the generous hospitality of Colonel Nunes and his nephew, 
with Avhom I remained One of the discoveiies I have made 
is that theie are vast numbeis of good people in the world, and 
I do most devoutly tender my unfeigned thanks to that Giacious 
One who mercifully watched ovei me in every position, and 
influenced the hearts of both black and white to regard me 
with favour 

With the united testimony of Captain Parker and Lieutenant 
Hoskins, added to my own observation, theie can be no reason- 
able doubt but that the real mouth of the Zambesi is available 
for the purposes of commerce. The delta is claimed by the 
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Porliiisiiese, and the southein bank ol the T r, 

this part of the ^^ambesj is snmphm^o n f C^uama, as 

ponclent natives o£ the Caffie family The Port “v 
near 1 he mam entrance to the newLl^h!l are thus 

6an,e ro1rifnJ^inoo??l,“w®-'’°‘'f’ '* ‘I'l’ 

^amoesij by oifeuiig facilities to those who may he led to nnsh 

X„ r ^ oo-opoiato m the noble ivoilc of developiny the 

uX l?“ f ‘ could not be sho™ bettei 
tiiaii by plaoiOK a village mth Zambesian pilots at the harbour 
0 iiiitilonc, and erecting a lighthouse for the guidance of sea- 
.iing^ mein Jf this weie done, no nation would be a greater 
gamer b3Mt than the Poitugnese themselves, and assmedly no 
oLiier needs a lesuscitation of its commeice more Their kind- 
ness to me pBisonally makes me wish for a return of their 
ancient prosperity , and tlie most liberal and generous act of 
the onliglilened young king H. M, Don Pedio, in sending out 
orders to^ support my late companions at the public expense of 
the province of Mozambique until my return to claim them, 
leads me to hope for encouragement in every measure for either 
the development of commerce, the elevation of the natives, or 
abolition of tlio trade in slaves 
As far as I am m^'self conceived, the opening of the new 
central country is a mattei for congiatulation only in so far as 
it opens up a prospect for the elevation of the inhabitants As 
I have elsewhere leraaiked, I view the end of the geographical 
feat as the beginning of the missionary enterprise. I take the 
latter term in its most extended signification, and include every 
effort made for the amelioration of our race , the promotion of 
all those means b}'^ which God in His pi evidence is woikmg, and 
bringing all His dealings with man to a glorious consummation. 
Each man in his sphere, either knowingly or unwittingly, is 
performing the will of our Father m heaven. Men of science, 
searching after hidden tiutlis, which when discovered will, like 
the electiic telegiapli, bind men more closely together ^soldieia 
battling for the right against tyranny — sailois rescuing the 
victims of oppression from the grasp of heartless men-stealeis— 
nierchants teaching the nations lessons of mutual depeimence 
and many others, as well as raissionaiies, all work in the same 
direction, and all efforts aie overruled for one glorious end. 

H the reader has accompanied me thus far, he may pei T , , 
disposed to take an interest in the objects I 
fihoiild God meicifully grant me the honour of doing 
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moie foi Africa As llio Inglilanrls cn tlic Em dr r ^ t hr r.-ural 
basin arc coinpaiaincly healthy, the fn^i nb>ct f tn L to 
secure a pel manent path thither, in orrler that Euf.a|,-an« n»ay 
pass as quickly as possible thrmip;!i the uuh.eilHiy ir/ion nrar 
the coast The rner has not l>ecn suuc^ffl. hut a* lltc fuac 
I came do\\Ti tlieio Mas abundance of Mater for a laij'o \r .'I, 
and this continues to bo the case duunK four m fUo ue-nti»s of 
each year The months of loiv v/ater still adnut of na%hMtmti 
by launches, and %vould pci mil small vessels aqutil to t Ito d’hatnos 
steameis to ply Muth ease in the dcop channel If e sffsmer 
\ver6 sent to examine the Zambesi, 1 v.ould treomnn-nd o.n* 
the lightest draught, and the months of f^fay, June, and JuH 
for passing thiough the delta; and tins not so much for four 
of want of water, as the dangci of being gu-unded ots a ‘•and 
or mud bank, and the health of the crciv being epdangei<„d 
by the delay. 

In the months lefeiied to, no obsliuction would Iks inourud 
in the channel below Tete Twenty or thirty miles above that 
point xve have a small lapid, of which I regret my iimbilit}' to 
speak, as (mentioned ahead}') I did not Msit it. But taking the 
distance below this point, wo have, in round numbers, 300 miles 
of navigable river. Above this lapid we have another reach of 
300 miles, wdth sand, but no mudbanks in it, wdiich bungs us to 
the foot of the eastern ridge Let it not, howe\ cr, bo thought 
that a vessel by going thither w'ould return laden witli ivory 
and gold-dust The Portuguese of Tete piclc up all the mer- 
chandize of the tribes in their vicinity, and, though I came out 
by tiaversing the people wnth %vhom tlie Poitugueso have been 
at wai, it does not follow that it w'lll be pcifectly safe for otheis 
to go m w'hose goods may be a stionger temptation to cupidity 
than anything I possessed When we get beyond the hostile 
population mentioned, w'e leacli a very diffeient race On the 
latter my chief hopes at present rest. All of them, how’cver, aie 
willing and anxious to engage in tiade, and, w'liile eager foi this, 
none have ever been encouraged to cultivate the raw materials 
of commerce Their country is well adapted for cotton ; and I 
venture to entertain the hope that hy distributing seeds of better 
kinds than that xvhich is found indigenous, and stimulating the 
natives to cultivate it hy affording them the certainty of a 
market for all they may produce, we may engender a feeling of 
mutual dependence betiveen them and ourselves I have a two- 
fold object in view, and believe that, by guiding our missionaiy 
labours so as to benefit our own country, we shall theiehy moie 
effectually and peimanently benefit the heathen. Seven years 
were spent at Koloheng in instructing my friends there hut 
the country being incapable of raising materials for exportation. 
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wLen the Boeis made then muideious attack and scatteied the 
tribe for a season, none sympathised except a few Christian 
fi lends. Had the people of Kolobeng been in the habit of 
raismg the raw materials of English commeice, the ontiage 
would have been felt in England , or, what is more likely to 
have been the case, the people would have laised themselves 
in the scale by barter, and have become, like the Basutos of 
Moshesh and people of Ruiuman, possessed of fiie-aims, and the 
Boeis would never have made the attack at all We ought to 
encourage the Afiicans to cultivate for oui maikets, as the most 
effectual means, next to the Gospel, of then elevation. 

It IS m the hope of woiking out this idea that I piopose the 
formation of stations on the Zambesi beyond the Poituguese 
teiiitoiy, but having communication thiough them with the 
coast A chain of stations admittmg of easy and speedy mtei- 
course, such as might be foimed along the flank of the eastern 
ridge, would be in a favouiable position for caiiying out the 
objects in view. The Loudon Missionaiy Society has lesolved 
to have a station among the Makololo on the noi th bank, and 
another on the south among the Matebele. The Ohuich Wes- 
leyan, Baptist, and that most eneigetic body, the ^ee Church 
— could each find desirable locations among the Batoka and 
adjacent tubes The couutiy is so extensive theie is no fear 
of clashing All classes of Chiistians find that sectaiian lancour 
soon dies out when they aie working togethei among and 101 
the real heathen Only let the healthy locality be seaiched 
for, and fixed upon, and then there will be fiee scope 0 
the same cause in vaiious diiections, without that ° , 

which the system of missions on the unhealthy coas ‘ , 

While lespectfully submitting the 

societies, I can positively state that, when faiily neonle 

theie IS pel feet secuiity foi life ^-i^d piopei y a » P 

who wall at least listen and leason , 

Eight of my men begged to be allowed to as lai^^ 

Khlimane, and, thinking that the}'' wmul gcaico in 

I consented to their coming, though the ‘ suffer some 

consequence of a deaith, that they weie comp Seke- 

hunger They would fain have come £n should 

letu pai ted with them, his ordeis weie Piouaht hci back 

turn until they had leached Ma Robei " r cios'^nm the 

with them On my explaining the As I did 

sea, he said, » Wlieiever you lead, tliey must 10 
not know well how I should get home m3 , tlicic auait mj 
go back to Tete, wheie food was abun an , * (on 

return I bought a quantity of calico a , ^ sent the 

of the smallei tusks which we had in ‘ » p p 
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foimer back as clotliing to tliose wlio icmamcd at Tote. Ag 
tboio'VsoiB still twouty tuslcs left, I dojiobiicd iFciii '\vitli Oolonol 
Klines, that, in tlie event of any tiling bappeuing to pi event my 
return, tbe iinpiession might not be piodnced in tlie coiintr}’', 
that I had made away with Sekeletu's iioiy I insiruclcd 
Colonel Nunes, in case of my death, to sell tlie tusks and dcliicr 
the proceeds to my men , but I intended, if my life should be 
prolonged, to pui chase the goods oideied b} Selvolctu in England 
with my own money, and pa}"- myself on my letuin out of the 
price of the ivoiy This I explained to the men fully, and 
they, undei standing the mattei, leplied, “Nay, fathei, '^ou will 
not die, you iv ill letuin to take us back to Sckcletu ” The}’’ 
piomised to wait till I came back, and, on my pai t, I assured 
them that nothing but death would pi event my leluin This 
I said, though while waiting at Kilimane a Icttoi came fiom the 
Eiiectois of the London Missionaij Societjg stating that “they 
weie lestiicted m then power of aiding plans connected only 
lemotely with the spiead of the Gospel, and that the financial 
circumstances of tlie Society Aveie not such as to alToid any 
giotind of hope that it would be in a position, within any defi- 
nite peiiod, to enter upon untiied, i emote, and difficult fields of 
laboui ” This has been explained since as an effusion caused by 
temporaiy financial depression, but feeling peifect confidence 
in my Makololo fiieuds, I was detei rained to return and tiust to 
their geneiosity The old love of independence, Avhich I had so 
stiongly before joining the Society, again returned It was 
loused by a mistaken view of what this letter meant, for the 
Diiectois, immediately on my leaching home, saw the great 
importance of the openmg, and enteied with enlightened zeal 
on the v?oik of sending the Gospel into the new field It is to 
be hoped that their constituents will not only enable them to 
begin, but to cany out then plans , and that no material depres- 
sion wall evei again be peimitted, nor appearance of spasmodic 
benevolence recur A'Vhile I hope to continue the same coidial 
co-opeiation and fiiendship which have always characterised 
our in tei course, vaiious reasons induce me to withdraw fiom 
pecuniary dependence on any Society I have done something 
for the heathen, but for an aged mothei, who has still moie 
sacred claims than they, I have been able to do nothing, and a 
continuance of the connection ivould be a peipetuation of my 
inability to make any piovision for her declining yeais In 
addition to “ clergyman’s soie thioat,” which paitially disabled 
me fiom the ivoik, inj' fathei ’s death imposed new oblio-ations 
and a fiesh source of income having been opened to me without 
my asking, I had no hesitation in accepting what would enaWfi 
me to fulfil my duty to my aged paient as w ell as to the heathefi 
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teachm^^ the Bakwains, to commence eicplo] atiou, he witl I 
think, recognise the hand of Pi evidence Auieiioi to tint 
when Mr. Moffat began to give the Bible-the Magna Chai ta 
M all the lights and privileges of modem civibzation— to the 
Pechnanas, Sebituane went noith, and spiead the langiiao-e into 
which he was translating the sacred oiacles, in a new region 
larger tnan France Sebituane, at the same time, looted out 
hoides of bloody savages among whom no white man could have 
gone witnout leaving his skull to ornament some village He 
opened up the way for me —let us hope also for the Bible 
Then, again, while I was labouring at Kolobeng, seeing only a 
small arc of the cycle of Pi evidence, I could not undeistand 
it, and felt inclined to ascribe our successive and piolonged 
droughts to the wicked one But when forced by these, and the 
Boeis, to become esploier, and open a new countiy in the noith 
rathei than set my face southwaids, wheie missionaries are not 
needed , the gracious Spirit of Crod luhuenced the minds of the 
heathen to legand me with favour, the Divine hand is again 
perceived Then, I turned away westwaids, rather than m the 
opposite direction, chiefly fiom observing that some native Poi- 
tuguese, though influenced by the hope of a lewaid from their 
Government to cross the continent, had been obliged to return 
from the east without accomplishing their object, Had I gone 
at first m the eastern diiection, which the comse of the gieat 
Leeambye seemed to invite, I should have come among the 
belligeieuts near Tete, when the war was i aging at its height, 
instead of, as it happened, when all was over And again, when 
enabled to leach Loanda, the resolution to do my duty by going 
back to Linyanti, probably saved me fiom the fate of mypapeis 
in the “Poieruuner ” And then, last of all, this new coimtiy 
is partially opened to the sympathies of Chiistendora, and I 
find that Sechele himself has, though unbidden by man, been 
teaching his own people In fact, he has been doing all that 
I was prevented from doing, and I have been employed m ex- 
ploring — a work I had no previous intention of perfoiming I 
think that I see the operation of the unseen hand in all this, 
and I humbly hope that it wall still guide me to do good in my 
day and genei ation in Aiiica 

Viewing the success awaided to opening up the new coimtiy, 
as a development of Divine Providence m relation to the Ahican 
family, the mind naturally tuins to the P' 
may have on negio slaveiy , and more especially the Piam 
of it by a large poition of our owm race We now 
creased^ supplies of cotton and sugai, ana 
means our Ameiican biethien adopt to supp } 
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claim, a iiglit to speak aliout tkis evil, and. also to act in refer- 
ence to its lemoval, the moie especiall}^ because we aie cf one 
blood It is on tbe Anglo-American lace tbat the hopes of the 
woild, for libeity and piogiess rest. Now it is very grievous to 
find, one poition of this 1 ace practising the gigantic evil, and. the 
other aiding, by incieased demands for the produce of slave- 
labour, in pel petuating the enormous wrong The Mauritius, a 
mere speck on the ocean, yields sugar, by means of guano, im- 
proved machinery, and free labour, equal in amount to one-fouith 
part of the entire consumption of Great Britain On that island, 
land IS excessively dear, and far fiom rich no crop can be 
raised except by means of guano, and labour has to be brought 
all the \\ ay from India But in Africa the land is cheap, the soil 
good, and free labour is to be found on the spot Our chief hopes 
lest with the natives themselves , and if the point to which I 
have given piomineiice, of healthy inland commercial stations, 
be realized, where all the produce raised maybe collected, there 
is little doubt but that slavery among our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic will, m the course of some years, cease to assume the 
foim of a necessity to even the slaveholdeis themselves. 
Natives alone can collect produce fiom the more distant hamlets, 
and bring it to the stations contemplated This is the system 
piusued so successfully in Angola If England had possessed 
that strip of laud, by civilly declining to enrich her “ Frontier 
colonists” by “ Caftie wars,” the inborn energy of English 
colonists would have developed its lesources, and the exports 
would not have been £100,000, as now, but one milhon at least 
The ebtabli'^hiiient of the necessar}' agency must be a work of 
time, and giealei difficulty will be expeiiencod on the eastern, 
than on the westcni side of the continent, because in the one 
legion ve have a people vho know none butslave-tiadeis, while 
m the othei we have tubes who have felt the influence of 
tbe coast iiiissionai ICS, and of the great Nigei expedition, one 
invaluable benefit it confciied was the dissemination of the 
knov, ledneof Engli^sh lore of commerce and English hatred of 
£■la^cl• 3 , and it theiefoie was no failuie But on the east, theie 
15 a lucr vliicli 111 a v become a good pathwa}^ to a cential popu- 
lation who arc fiiondly to the English , and if we can conciliate 
the Ic^s ainitable ]-eople on the iiver, and introduce commerce, 
an cficcUial blov viil bo stiuck at the slave-trade m that 
quailei By Inilcmg the Afiicans there to ouiselves, in the 
n uiuei pio]K-i-cd, it is hoped that their elevation will eventually 
bo the Tcsub In this hope and pioposed ellort, I am joined by 
my biuthfi Chaika, v ho has come from America, aftei seventeen 
scars -tpaiation,foi thei-iupose. We expect success through 
iS'c iiifluenco of that Spmt vho already aided tbe effoits to 
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towaids It A failuie may be expeiienced by sudden 3 ash 
siDeculation, over-stocking the markets theie, and laising the 
prices against omselyes But I propose to’ spend some moi e 
yeais of labour, and shall be thankful if I see the system fairly 

egun in an_open pathway which will eventually benefit both 
Africa and England 

The village of Kilimane stands on a great mud bank, and is 
extensive swamps and iice-giounds The banks 
of the river are lined with mangrove-bushes, the loots of which, 
and the slimy banks on which they grow, aie alteinalelj’’ ex- 
posed to the ti<^ and sun The houses aie well built of buck 
and lime , the latter from Mozambique If one digs down two 
or three feet in any part of the site of the village, he comes to 
water hence the walls built on this mud bank gi adually sub- 
side , pieces ai e sometimes sawn off the doors below, because the 
walls in which they are fixed have descended into the ground, 
so as to leave the floors higher than the bottom of thedoois It 
IS almost needless to say that Kilimane is veiy unhealthy A 
man of plethoiic temperament is suie to get fevei , and, con- 
cerning a stout person, one may hear the lemaik, “ Ah > he will 
not live long, he is sure to die ” 

A Hamburgh vessel was lost near the bai befoie we came 
down The men were much more regular in then habits than 
English sailois, so I had an opportunity of obsei ving the fevei, 
acting as a slow poison They felt “out of sorts” on 1 }^ but 
gradually became pale, bloodless, and emaciated, then weaker 
and weaker, till at last they sank more like oxen bitten by 
tsetse than any disease I evei saw The captain, a strong lobust 
young man, remained in perfect health for about three months, 
but was at last Imocked down suddenly, and made as helpless as 
a child, by this terrible disease He had imbibed a foolish^pie- 
judice against quinine, oui sheet-anchor in the complaint This 
IS rather a jnofessional subject, but I introduce it heie, in oidei 
to protest against the prejudice as almost entiiely unfouiiaea 
Quinine is invaluable in fevei, and never produces any un- 
pleasant effects in any stage of the disease, if exhibited in com- 
bination with an aperient The captain was saved by it, 
without his knowledge, and I was thankful that the moc e 0 
treatment so eflicacious among natives, promised so fair among 

After “raitmg about six weeks at this 'dd 

which, howevei .hy the kind attentions 
his nephew, I paitially lecoveied fioiii my tei t.aii, H iJ 
“ Frolic ” arrived off Kilimane. As the village ^ anchor 
from the bai, and the weather was lough, she vabatanci 
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leccived so heai ty an English welcome fiom Captain Peyton 
UTif] all on boaid, that I felt m^^self at once at home in eveiy- 
fhing, evecpt my own mot hci -tongue I seemed to know the 
hingiiage pcifccily but the wouls I wanted would not come at 
my call. V\ }ieu [ kfl England I had no intention of letuimng, 
and diiej fed my aftcidion earnestly to the languages of Afnca 
plying none to English composition With the exception of 
a short interval in Angola,! had been thiee and a half j^eais 
without speaking English, and this, with tlmteen yeais of pie- 
ions pai hai disuse of 1113' native tongue, made me feel sadly at 
a loss on boaid the “ Fiolic ” 

We left Kibmane 011 the 12th of July, and leached the 
iira-mitiub on the Idth of August, 1856 Sekwebu was picking 
up English, and becoming a fa voiii ite with both men and oiliceis - 
ile seemed a little bewddeiod, eveiythingon boaid a man-of-wai 
being so new and sfiango , but he lemaiked to me seveial times, 

“ Youi conn tiy men aie ^el3’• agieeable,” and “YTat a stiange 
coiintij’- tins IS — all watci togothei ” He also said, that he now 
niideistood wh}’- I used the se\(ant When we leached the 
Maniitius a stonmei came out to tow ns into the harboni The 
constant stiain on his untutoi ed mind seemed now to leach a 
climax, for dining the night he became insane I thought at 
first tliat ho was lutoxicated He had descended into a boat, 
and, wlien I attempted to go down and bung him into the ship, 
he 1311 to tlie stem, and said, “ No ’ no ' it is enough that I die 
alone You must not [lOitsli , if you come I shall thiow myself 
into the watei.’^ Peiceiving that Ins mind vas affected, I said, 
“Now, (Sekwebu, we aie going to Ma Robert” This stiuck a 
choid in Ins bosom, and he said, “0 yes, wheie is^ she, and 
whcie IS Hoboi t? ” and he seemed to lecover The oSiceis pio- 
posed to secuie Inin by putting him in iions, but, being a 
gentleman in his own countiy, I objected, knowing that the 
insane often letain an impression of ill-tieatment, and I could 
not beat to have it said in Sekeletu’s countiy that I had chained 
one of Ins piincipal men, as they had seen slaves heated, I 
tiled to get him on shoie by day, but he refused In the evening 
a fresh accession of insanity occuned — he tiied to spear one of 
the ciew, then leaped ovei board, and, though he could swim 
w^ell, pulled himself dowm hand under hand, by the chain 
cable We nevei found the body of poor Sekwebu, 

At the Mauritius I was most hospitably received by Majoi- 
Geneial 0 M Hay, and he geneiously constrained me ^ 
with him till, by the influence of the good climate and qmet 
English comfoit, I got iid of an 

fever. In Novembei I came up the of 

danger of shipwieck thiough the admiiable management f 
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Pr'i ,\] (>i ihQ Pemn=:iilar and Oiiental Steam Com- 
1 * 3 '' ’i> '' (' " ’ : and on the 12tli of December -v^^as once 

r. . :n <]• E!ir land The Cr-mj'any most hbeially refunded 

n* 1 O'-'' ' >nf V I ha\e n^t mentioned half the favoiu's 

»■ 

{ n .o ' I. It I mo\ add that no one has cause for more 
" e2r*!tiidc TO his {ellov,-men and to liis Maker than I 
I : d nr'\ L^d 1:1.1111 that the effect on my mind be such 

’ 1 . 1 * In '.1 nmro humbly devoted to the service of the Author 

if ! II o .r in* 1 
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148 

Antelope, Pnest vaiiety of African, 3/, 
hti els of, n the Kalahari tle'^crt 11 , 
HOT species of, discoiueel, 62, iic'v 
species of wa‘er, aescr’heel, 179 new 
sreciea of, nnhnown in the south, 
183, heant'' wanness, tenaciiv of 
li''e, 22.1, slins, Ma’ianno’s tiibnte. 

Ant bill®, huge, on the banka of tno 
Chohe, 15J, fertility of, 177 eibble 
inushroons growing on, 219, the 
chief gwden. ground of the Batoka, 
473 , mnsaroonis on, 33a 
Antidrtes to the Ngetnane noison, 100, 
to the N’gwa poison, 149 , to veno- 
raons htt'’S, 149 

Antonv, St , unaorg of, belonging to half- 
caste =oh'iers, 317 
Antonio, St , convent of, 344 
Ants, black able to distil nater, 18, 19, 
large black, emntnig a pungent ^niell 
irhen alarmed, 119, black of the j 
Dilolo plains, the foresight m time of 
li'odc 283 , red camivorons, fcrocilt 
of, 37u , nests and galleries oi, 3~1 , 
white, swatmmg of, in spring, con- 
sidered a delicacv, 393, 397, black 
‘■old’er, their stcadv march, ctii g 
canising in=cnsiluUty, 4Gl , tl eirprej- 
iiig on white ant's,* 101 , white, their 
horde®, their unrela^irg mduslty, 
102, good service done h,\ , 403 
Agnatic plant ilisintegratmg rrcss 208 
Arab«,le=®on taught them bv Ihe anto'opc 
or gazelle, from Zan-ibar, them meet- 
ingwitiiDr Li\iiit,stoae,uearNal do, 
1S2, nrejntlicc of 'against Portngue®e 
nnd i-nglish, 195, trader bearer of 
^Ci-e’etas comran-sions 123, a tribe 
of, settled in Manil a, obO 
A’'a ijo, Pedro Antonio d’, native re- 
ligious tC'chcr in IjCtc, 551 
Ardci-t-a, necubar characteristic of the 
African e’epn 'nt remarked hr, 220 
Ad wnght. Lieutenant, the gift o', given 
’u barter, C". 

Am v«, pangued, of tne bushraen, 149 
A®c nlo, sici k'fir, lends hic launch to Dr 
I ivingEiot e, 573 

A»i'n’‘.t the n <i of u inter, forest scenery 
of. 523, 420 

Aa<-t’~vli% een'ml, compared to South 
If'-va, 64, Proki trees aping t* 0 
e icalvp'i o*', S‘a 

Asella, rsirt c-> Nile plant, found in the 
Lor.,rribvc f'.T 

A’Ci ,Pf, p-ptet of emigration from, 
to Afr'ca, 575 


ctl'-'l ly r. rL aoreroo, h^ forti- 

i.^1 ''4 1 

rp -',7 _rc' ,* f- can l-ad ' on of the. 

-►n ’ 

j. , p j.. "10 

p..; . h-ii-c t' r 5, P'- c' tSr Kafnc, 

^ ^ ^ ^ i 

* S -x.’ f'-=r , 1.'^ }.'/, jp n' 

d*-- 1- "x, <i p-vj-'r, 

i: h'.nav tie ivlem of n‘cr’ 


course with Enropcans, 600 , supply 
English CO* ton goods to the Zam- 
bcsians 509 

Bahirape, the distinctive mark of, 229, 
adv ice to pass through thQ»i: countiy, 
483 

B‘'humtse, the impoitant part allotted 
to, m the ce emony of the pumpkin 
haivLSt e'J 

Bam, \rr , geological map of, 427 
Bak la-raoiinfains, latitude of, virulent 
fever m tue dibtiict of, 9 
— tube, its lemoral to Kolobeng, sub- 
mi':®ion to Sechele, 141, basaltic 
ca’ es, affording icfu„e to, 131 
Bakaiahan, the, their o’ igm and history, 
43, chiraC'Ci of, lolations to the 
Bechn-'nas, tiade, 43, peculiar mode 
of (hawing watci,44, grass patches 
burned by, to attract the springbuck, 
<>1 

Bakobi,orBa5Cive, the, Afi ican Quakers, 
il cir histoir, 50, pieference of, for 
canoe tnv'elhng, 56. pitfills of, 69, 
fi'ih-c"tcis, fishing implements of, 63 , 
tiseir devtcntj in use of thehaipoon, 
03 

Bakoni, the, their fondness for agii 
cultiiie, 175 

Baknena See B ikwam 
B iknrnt®e, the, their canoes, 63 
bikwims, the, i Bcchnana tribe, Dr 
Liv lugs'one familiarizes himself with, 
8, political revolution among, 14, 
purchase of land from, 16 , chaiacler 
of, 17 , their objection to jirayrng and 
pleaching, 20, mode of hunting 
p>'actiseil by, 22, emigrants to Cape 
Colony, 23, their preference to 
circular forms, 34, suneratition of, 
toucl mg the cave of Lepelole, 109, 
then quiirels nilh the Boers, 110, 
moculat’on practised bv, aiseases 
never found among, 112, 113, diseases 
to which they ai e subject, 113 , 
medical prai^lice of, 114, 115 verdure 
■ of the country, 132, relics of arimal 
I worcliip among, 222 
Balr.halo, the, a tube to the west of the 
Leeha, 2 19 , cattle brought from, by 
Kate na, 273 , fugitives m Katema’s 
country, their disobedience, 2S0, 
tik’Dg refuge with Suinto and 
Katema, 412 , gradual destruction of 
the larger game hj , ilS 
Baloi witches, 114 

Bilcnaa, or BaUinda, villages of, de- 
Etroved bj Lenmo, 213, 214, their 
meat nrying stages on the Deeha, 
231 , ill affected to Dr Lu mgstotfc, 
234, hunter',, meeting witti Dr 
Livingstone, 235, bwter with, 236, 
cereals, herbs cnltivmted by, the 
tattooing of, 237, omaments'of the 
Wvamen 233 , drcb.'-, o"inmcnts of the, 
roblcc^c, 250, siipcrst’t’ons of, 245, 
ilol-wo-hhip habit of wearing anas, 
213 iwUsidcd dwcllnnrs of, 247, 
them faith m rharm-i, 2 59, fashion of 
hr "'ng guC'vS, 219, ciacrsal idol- 
nri,,h p of, 250, courte^ic-, required 
j bv, -.,>1 , ‘'ii'-wn-ibio of rel gioas im- 
t prc« ons, 251 , m, the negro typo 
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strongly devejoped, 253, tbeir respect 
musical instrn- 
on < ' /. pnnctiliousners, 

of, 3ri, contempt 
Makololo, 27i , custom of 
abandoning a house visited by death, 
272; ready liospitahtv of, iuneials 
among, 2/ 1 , envy the Mahololo, their 
exemption from the slave trade 270 
caieless life of the Cabarigo,’302! 
sonthein, kindlier spu it of, 191, tiafbc 
in canoes, suggested to, 114, alliances 
of, with the Slakololo, 417 
Bamopela, the, dialect of, 101 
Ian s enfoi ced by, 613 
Bamangivato, the, Dr Livingstone’s first 
visit to, 8, road leading to the conntiy 
of, 16 , meeting -with, on the Zoiiga, 
64, banishment visited on men bitten 
by the alligator, 222 

Bamangivato hills, volcanic character of 
the range, 131 

Bamhala, tradition of iiitorconrso be- 
tween Batoka and wmto tiadois at, 
46C 

Bambiri, the, prevented by tsetse from 
rcaiing cattle, 610, a In inch of the 
Banyai, 518, a tionblcsome guide 
from, 518 , ittcm])ts of, to induce Dr 
Livingstone’s men to settle m their 
villages, 633 

Bana 3 oa, a trilie extending eastn ard fiom 
the Mahabc, 09 

Bangalas, at wai inth the Portuguese, 
310, election of the chief among, 371 , 
their tiade with the Bashinje, 370 
Bango, the, possessors of St Hilaiion, 

363 , gr idations of rank among, 
diimkenness o*', ireemasonri, 354, 
then funeral and marriage cere 
monies, 354, 365, love of litigation, 
365, fondness for titles 356 
Bango, the chief, present from, refuses 
to eat beef, 395, game found m his 
country, groups of villages, 306 
Bangwakotse, the, conqueied by Sehi- 
tuane, 72, 73 

Banian tiee, of South Africa, 151, at 
Chitlaue’s village. Aft ican veneration 
for, Barotso name of, 423 
Banians, agents in the trade between 
Bombaya and Senna, 664 
Banona, appellation of men, 130 
Banyassa, the, countiy of, 430 
Banyai, the, on the south bank of the 
Zambesi, 492 , their mode of killing 
elephants from stages, 492 , a button 
in the lip, worn by the women, 611 , 

' the fall of ram in tbeir country less 
than in Londa, 618, 619, devotional 
susceptibility of, 621 , possess abund- 
ance of honey, wax of no account , 
among, 626, superstition of, forbid- | 
ding tho kilhng of lions, 627, con- 
federacy of tribes of, its lord para- 
mount, 529, political liberties of, 
election of chief, 629 , system of edm 
Cation among, 639, ordeal piactised 
by, 632 , high position of women 
among, 633, 634, thoir complexion, 
fashion of liair-dre'Jsing, 635 
Banyeti, tlie tribute of iron exacted tay 
liie Makololo from, 172, on tho Leo 
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ambye, their skill m handicrafts and 

to Seke- 

ietu, 188 on the higligrounds, cereals, 
herbs, fruits, cultivated by. 192 
fimts of, 200 ’ ' 

Baobabs, gnth of, on tho Zouga, 01 
nature of the, 142 ’ 

Bapalletig, theft of ivoiy fiom, 172 
liaptista, Pedro Joao, crossed tlie Afucan 
continent, 374 

Bara, i confedeiacy of gold seebois, 540 
Jiaiamiiana, defences against the Lan 
deens on, 665 , \ ipw from, 603 
Barimo spirits, 191 , ippeased by drum 
beating, 274 belief in the continued 
existence of, 28i), vmdictneness of, 
372, cruel sacnGcos to, 373, votive 
offerings to, 303, repiesented at a 
fnnervl, 300, «-actifices to, abo>e, 
Mosioatunya, 449 “niotsf oa," 448, 
Boioma sewed ba, 516, invoked, to 
give success m hunting, 520 
BaiL, stijps of, tho diess of the Kisima, 
351 

Baiolongs, the, Baku am seltlenient de 
siroyed by, 0, their disputes with 
the Boeis, 107, 109, subdivided bv 
the quail el of thice brolheis, 195 
Baroma excuses himselt fiom an inter- 
view, 616 

Baioio, the people of, 60S 
Baiotse, tlie, incoipoiatcdwitli the Mnko 
lolo, 76, cure lor iiifliimmation of (ho 
lungs, 77, thou enoigv and activity 
m ciossing a flooded country, 164, a 
colonist fiom, inigated the country 
near Gonye, 186, lehgious feeling 
sliown by, belief m the existing ot 
spiritual beings, lOl, boatmen, 212, 
gincefiil hospitality ol, 215, chnractor 
of then sertdom, 215, unwillingness 
of, to visit JIisiKo, 229, belief of, m 
the power of the eye, tii , intricaeies 
m then soeial polity, 417, fugitives 
from Sekeletu tinned back, 418, super- 
stitions touching tho Lccambvc, 143, 
no s lit m their countiy, 514 , applica- 
tion of tho ordeal “muavi ” peculiar 
to, 632 , ^ 

— valley, laige oxen of tho, 10/ , pro 
ductions of the, 172 , annually inun- 
dated, desciiption of, 187 , tho land of 
plenty, 192, us unhealtUinoss 191, 
the headman of, 313, love of tho 
Batotse for, 221 , fish loft bj inunda- 
tion m, 227, triiimpliai piogiessdown, 

429, patm ticcs, seeds planrctl m, 

422, pioject of migifttiou to, 430, 
diseases incident to, 430, 131, 9)** 

tunes a vast I ike, 452 , latge l^r.ed of 
cattle probahlv impmh'd, sue and 
oowardico of its dogs, 1S4 
Barter, unavoidable m 

Africa, 165 . ’ 

f.lin of fice hO'P 


taking the place of fiec 
Bartip Dr Livingstone’s hope of meeting, 
„ -n- i,iving‘'ton<’ enters 

Bashinjo, the. Dr m i e 

their counti v . r.r trih'U\ 

jirr an their chaffering lor iriw i , 

Quango, SIS, fireon Dr L.vaag^omt s 
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party, 316 , pliysiognomy ol, 379 , fan- 
tastic modes of han -dressing, 370 

Bashnbia, a tube on the Zambesi, 71 

Basbiikulompo, tbe, Dr Livingstone 
directed towards tboir country, 472, 
fugitive saved by Di Livingstone, 
476 , mode of dressing ban , 477 , pro- 
ducts of tbeir countrv, 487 

Basimane, appellation of boys, 129. 

Basongo, tbe, siib 3 ect to the Portuguese, 
326, possessing cattle, 323 , source of 
the Quango m their country, 377 , 
workers in iron, 609 

Basil tos, the, battle between the English 
and, 100 , nucleus of the klakololo 
tribe, 171 , division of South Afiican 
tribes, 176 

Batauana, the. Dr Livingstone’s arrival 
in the country of, 59, their keenness 
in trade, 69 

Batlapi, the, social condition of, improved 
bv missionary teaching, 170 

Batletli, the, large horned cattle of, 73 
note 

Batoka, the, a tribe inhabiting the islands 
of the Zambesi, their character and 
customs, 7 4, their fastnesses destroyed 
bv Sebituane, 76, tiibiite of iron paid 
by, 172 , differences of colour in, 293, 
propose rebellion against Dr Living- 
stone, 300 , fugitives dashed to pieces 
at Mosioalunya, 448 , fastnesses, 449, 
449, utterly dispersed bv Sebituane, 
461 , their sanguinary character, 454 , 
custom of knocking out the front 
teeth, 450, 437, degenerate Itiibo of, 
404, destruction of their cattle, man- 
, ner of distributing their villages, 47(i , 
beyond the outskiits of the free 
countiv, their friendliness, savage 
mode of salutation , 473 , of Dr Living- 
stone's band, their insubordination, 
plundering propensities, 473, 474 , the 
character and habits of Scmalembue’s 
tribe, 480, names of giraffe and 
' ostrich unknown in their language, 
626 

Batoka country, its features and products, 
453 , uninhabited district dividing 
tbe free from the dependent Batoka, 
464 , its abundance of game, 465 , its 
rocky structuie, its trees and flowers, 
405 , depopulation of Sebitnano’s 
settlement on the Moznma, 471 , arrival 
in tbe rebel district, dangerous adven- 
ture with a mad prophet, 471 , hostile 
demeanour of the people, 472 , fnend- 
Imoss of the free tribes, 473, their 
desire for peace, 473 , overrun by 
successive conquerors, 475 , its 
streams not poiennial, its fertility, 
477 , small size of its domestic ani- 
mals, 434 , dip of the rocky sti ata in 
478, on the Kafuc, love and regict of 
the Makololo for, 437 
Batonga, tbe, on the north bank of the 
Zambesi, 492 

Bayeij 0 See Bakoba serpent-charmers 
Bazunga, half-caste, slave traders, 498, 
499 disadvantage of marching in 
their path, 199 , ruined village of, 
at the confluence of the Zambesi and 
the Loangwa, 600 , said to have bee- 


driven away by tbo Matabolo, 601; 
staples of tlieir trade, 602, since two 
3 cars not soon on the Zambesi, 509 
Bcclntanas, origin ol tho names of the 
vaiious tribes of, 12 , patnarcbnl 
government, customs of, 13, tlioir 
hatred of the slave tiadc, 27, tbcir 
fear of Europeans, 23 , tiities of, cn 
slaved bv the Boers, 16 , their chief 
bnried in his cattle pen, 78, of tho 
Orange iivei, 91, given np to tho 
oppicssion of the Boers, 03, success 
of missions to, then trade, their in- 
aptitude for handiciafts,05 , cuttings 
madebv to i esnscitato fountains 03 , 
imperial ability of 102 , stagnation of 
intcllccl among, 109, love of diildron, 
111 , 110 , ceremonies obseiwed by, on 
attaining manhood, 128, 129, their 
mannei of framing bo 3 s, 128, 129 , 
division of laborir among, 132 , notions 
of, on icligioiis subjects, 139, 139, 
tlicir manner of using milk, 139, tbeir 
bebav lOur m sickness, 147 , proVi vVAo 
derivation of tho name, 174 , tbeir 
prejudices with reg ird to 0 iting, 195 
Bedingiield, Commander, invites the Ma- 
kololo on boaid his ship, 338, his 
escape from drowning, 364 
Bee eater, its nests m tho banks of the 
Lceambye, 217 

Beelnv es of tho B ilonda, mode of fashion- 
ing and protecting them, 243 , on the 
Chihniie, 29“ 

Bootle, tho scavenger, its usefulness 38 , 
habits desciibcd, 38 

Benedictines, ruined convent of, at Afas 
sangano, 350 

Benevides, do Sa, Governor, drove the 
Dutch from Angola, 350 
Bengala, the, taxes imposed by, on slave 
dealers, 303 , extort an ox and a tusk 
fiom Dr Livingstone, 305, subdiiod 
by the goveinment of Angola, 316, 
burned a pai Ly at Ambouifa, 318 
Bengo, a name of tbe Senza, 333 , sup 
plies Loanda with water, 341 , ascent 
of, 343 

Benguela, wax of the Londa forests ex- 
ported from, 248 , large cattle of, 
484, forests, the lichens and mosses 
of, found in the Batoka countiy, 470 
Ben Habib intrusted to conduct Mako- 
lolo tnrlera to Loanda, 428 , liis be- 
trayal of Sebola Bakwaia, 429, 430 , a 
suitor to Sebituane’s daughtei, ro 
jected, 434 , Banyai guide resembling. 


Bible, the, not tbe sole evangehsci, 24 , 
translation of, into Sichunna bv Mi 
Moffat, 100 , value of tho tianslation, 
102 , the great insti uraoiit in evaw^ol' 
ising the heathen, 104 “ 

Bihe, the countiy of the kfamban, 79 m 
the route of tho Mamban, 198 
traders fiom, 310, 311 , situation of', 
not ascoi tamed, 307 , a travelled 
nitive of, 309 

forests described, 
-03-210 , of the Leeambye, north of 
Libonta, 219, 220 , water, forms of 
the bills 221 , geese of tho Barotse 
valley, 221 , of tho Loeti, 237 
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hninitnn, Dale, di-.fnct of Angola, 3G8 , 
11 1 'liio of iho (onntn, 3G8 
Hr I',*, hilrinda glints expoited to, 263 , 
protirtf", a millet for Angola, 52G, 
exttoit ition of glivcs from Teto to. 
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SI If 1 oil , ’I *1 .... 

Boux.!!, BiiVit fjskm of inntniclio 1 , 
6 J I 

Bool H 1 urnt <1 In* Pr Ln iiig'.tonc, 201 
Bvj ' ) tiler, a, a* -t to It found in caslorn 
Of . { cm Afrutt, 662 
Borj'no, p'o^ent of Dr. Lmncitono to, 

Boiorn, -i com (rj noith of tlio 16am1ic&i, 

Ion, Mil Sla>., eaily dnliKo of 

Di Ln nig«tot c to, J 
Bourbon, tlic iid ind_ of, tolcanocs m, 
liflocting itfnta, .319 

Boi dioli, erroi lu Ins inip, ■l’*i 
Tnosbul.a mentioned hv , I >8 
Boyiilo, roicmont obseivcd m trainmfe 

Bojalo.V,’Mnl ololo beer, 165 , used instead 
(if voast, 619 


the 


1 ivcs from Teto to, 

V i" 

111 cad, CN'empore metliod of baking, 
preferable to the Amtralian, 31, 35 
Iindi>(», extc ujioro, building, 1S5 
JJro'hi rno jd, ccremouj Ostablislnng in 
\fiiri, no 

Il.i 1 / 0 , tliO flbiis of, a substitute for (lax, 
.'lit , c.ihtnns ulifio it is lound, 653 
Iliit' 1 lU.l, Dean, loiter ( 0 , on the di sicca 
t.dii of tin* Bet huana country, 152 
U'lfl do, tbe, us dcpeiidonco on the sup 
TilK-. f.f uii'ci, 18, fight ol a, and 
I'oiii, 12.J supciionty of, to the lion, 
IJ'i buds attaching tbeinsehos to, 
22<i, bunting of a wounded, 231 , nn- 
(nui's..ful cuno, 115, nniiow escape 
of Dr Lii lugstoue from, 419 , change 
of habits « lieu distuihed fierpiently, 
l!>9 , isc.ijieof a wounded, 180, 181 , 
the herd of man c makaba, its feud 
Mitli ihc isliiiden, 101, sudden 
If icl “f, ncirtno Loangwa, 601 
B illiilo buds, (juiek sight of, 4G8 
IJ.iiid I ill diet spoJen In the Mimbari, 
)9), the (Inlet t of Angola, 330 
Bungu c a hill ahoi 0 Clue iva, lU? 
llnnid strange custom of the Bechuana 
with regal d to 78 

BtiinsH aiiprcca ition of the chai actor ot 

the Scotch peas lut, 3 

Bunon, o.ip'nin, mfoiraation hoped for 
from, l'*3 

Bush, thorni, on the Zouga, 19C 

Biishmtn of the Knlahnn desoit, 41, the 

no uads of .South Atiicn, then cluuac 
ter, hnhils nppeaiance descrihea^, 4- , 
their powci of endiningthusb, 4a of 
the M.itlomngan Mini unlike tne 
Kulalmii, C3 , of Rapesh, supeuor to 
ilio Kdahan, 111, their elephant 
hunts, 141 , casting dice in a dilemma, 
ns, good clfects of plenty on, 119, 

Blitter! idinntago of anointing the si m 
countiy, 623 


iniluc ’ jfiona m the country 

plenty 1^0 gill lost near, 3b9, 

louiid, 338 , Siam fci louto de- 

lSm»cd°k 

CblTi 

ma s people, 28 commandant, 

““SotS. ..i “■ 

0 .0®, U.™ 
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CncuRu, n n h of UtcCo'in? t,ii t.iili'-'ilntfl 

for iiKnio\ , aib 

Caffrth, the Onp < iM'c ‘t.n’nii' (if. 

war bot\M'*ii ’Slii-iii' ii/o iiiul 

fM in loltirwl to, loninpt of. 
puimnoi loothoi Afsit m iniujii*', 2 '>, 
crrt'nioiiu R ol)--oi til li>i <niibf\ui) 
ynuUiR to ns'-uitio the t. ml of Jn* n, 
liO ti mmiv; «t mi iih, tiuriplim* 
ol)«ci\cil ninini/, '1 , btlff of, 

mnitiuil rehition, 1 iS , Mjb'liii-'iufm 
oflhotiilto 175 

Cnllic nui, coiii-i quoncf >> of, inoro nji 
pirnnit in Imitiniul llion in Afro n, 

81 , Uio foni pli'/cs of i, , a imi'l* 
ranuo toLiigUPh pro'-i'v.iuj in A*"!! i, 

cso 

Calicnda, miPRionari Pi ition of, 'SH , Ibo 
mount nina of, 111 

Calico, tlio monev of An,"ola, 31 “, tl o 
currcnci ol 'J'l le, 51 J 
Oaloi, the, a fouler of tho betf' i, 
SCO 

Cambambe, at, the Conn, a, mn i\ i ' iblt, 
cotton of, its, HD poliolcti'u pimr.'', 
303 , n ltd fall at, h )7 
Cambondo, planl B cut nit'i tho n''C rt, 
331 

Cambuslang, catboniforoiis lunoptonc of, 
qiiuri mill’s ihcori acooimtiug for 
iho phells found m the, 6 
Oamol-thoin, the, “ bluttim " of the Old 
Tt“lamcut, 09 

C mines, the, of African forest", 231 , 
heard iti tho llaiuai coantii', 511 i 
Candarabi, dairi it, 359 
Candido, Scnhoi, Kcographic il infoimi- 
t’on obtained from, 519 , 5 '0 
Ciumb ilism in bouth Afiic.i, 175 
Cannon, respect of Afiic ms for, 370 
Canoes of tho Bahdba, 50 , of reeds of the 
Bikuiutso, 03 , used b\ tho Mtiha- 
laka in hunting leches, 176 , II" bn- 
ingstoue’e fleet ol, on tho Lei amine, 
181 , of motsintsola nood, 201 , dith 
cnlties in minaging, 207 , haik, of 
tho chikapi, 307 hunting, of tho 
Bdonli, Jll , stiongth and bizo of, 
built it Senna, 678 

Canto c Castro, Antonio, Commandant of 
Golnngo Alto, 332 , uccoinpintcs Dr 
Livingstone to nsit a dcscitcd eon- 
aert, 353 , illness of, bis ill rcgulited 
household, 351 , 355 , onterl nmment to 
native Aliieans given hi, his cu- 
deavouis to promote free labour, 
350 , Dt Livingstone leav es, 350 
Capo Colony, the resort of Bakwain 
volunteer vv orkmon, 28 , ]n omonlory 
of, its throe zones desenboJ, 82 , S 3 , 
landscape of tho ceatnl zone of, 60 , 
fauna of the contril zone of, 88 , 
mischief of restricting mission iiy 
effoiLs to, 103 

Cape government, short-sighted policy 
of, with regard to ti ado, 323 
Gape Town, Dr Livingstone returns to, 
after eleven veils’ absenee, 55 
— the cranes at Govoinment house, 220 
Capuchin misslonaiics, fruit fiom the 
seed sovvm bj, 330 , affcclionite le- 
membiance of, 353 
Caiapatos, the tampaus of Tote, 538 


(.ltd rart », tin f!"' 1*5 Asm’H, 

ff’*p», Ar^dlo d f r-itgln-X If 
Alnbiin, p''^* I'lr t *i ' H. 

Car'll 'r.i.r S* ^i., , tS.tf uUm-’' 

V nrt in* I'D, 

C/i'.rilh *, ’M, ir, f ^ 'fl ft 

?71 

Cn'lni t,i ‘P •!", fr't'r ' I* tl! 15 

fo, dbji I’p nr, , » t 1 ^ fi" 

} *1*11 'So I a‘ • t‘ 'I'v* ’ tf 1 ’ a, 
1< i, hr LIv >t , I *t[ ’ u I r I'l * 

tivarP'! »*7. ! !v 1 t'.i d le-''' t' Hn, 
apt, Dr. I'll I' ' f n Dt « 

PIS d "I ’ •! *>f t< a V lb I a , ' SO, 

rur. 1 (1, r'r’t<>t b I'' Li* .t , 


in, 'iP' 


-s-r tl 1 1 « a 


of the 1 ml 1 ! u. - of, ' ^ 1, 321 ; v D; 
in I) 7 21, b prirc' r-" ivni h% 
Dr Ltvu , "f'l ( f f‘ ti'i -i'" "fti'.. <s 
tri'b r- o'. '22 [ * i>t’ ,•* t < m f ' t’lo 
) ibt'/i of vbiic m* tl '2 'b 'f i'*’ 
fri’li, 323; IiMrn !* , 171 tvf rni f' 
tridiii,, m, 371, nn'.f a’A "n o', 
375 

Cl u g„ vJi”ci,re'V lO'l 'a.r.f 'Dof, 
312, bci/hi to the* Cl t'"'! ac. itvi'j 
b v.i 1 htu* , -1 

Corn, a or nauiioc, of the Pa'C?"", 3D3 
b\< M itin-r 

Cat Tiic 1 nt< d bj Dr Li,hir>-‘..,u' to 
Ftich’i, 107, Idled n> t '<*• t 'nlfv, 
183 

C itcude, r'lfifcut on urrt 'ic'’c>r the ti imo, 
321 

Cub rp'Hars, odiblc, , I’a'o, tl i ir hab t‘ , 
trmsmutatioa of, an apt i!hi> t" "gtn 
of the rf "tin c' lint, If, 17, I n e 
ctbblc, fuuiid in tho Dtueo'n'h I’a *, 
112 I'lrgo tdiblo, fo itid on i' o ma- 
pinctii'o, 111, iiscl for ^nlsnimg 
.mows, IID, V. I'h veiiuino.H bpit'e". 
621 

Cathedral, the, of Laandn, imprc'-vion 
made by beivicem, on the AbikoLlo. 
33D 


Cathgart, Sir George, proe! iinis the inde- 
pendence of tho Boers, 33, tionty of, 
with tho Transvaal Boers, nutborii'- 
inglho oppression of the Grupias and 
Bei hu in n, 92, 03 

Catholics, Roman, tho, of Diva, their 
convcision to Brotc-iUniiEm, 2 
Gathory lo ucs, a euro foi ulc> t, 372 
Cattle, tho chief v, calth of the Bochn mas, 
23, Ptoalmg of the Boors, 12, given 
ns presents, CG, dcstrojed by t'ctso, 
71, of tho Mnkololo, their curved 
boms and fantastic onimivuts, 1G7, 
price of, m Lonnda, 301 , of vuuous 
tubes, compared, 181 
Cattle pen, cui-tom of bui-ying Bochuaua 
chief in, 78 

Cattle ste ding unknown among the Bee 
huanas, 19 

Ca/ombo, sitmition of Ins town, Poicim s 
and LaccuH’s visit there, 255 , nanios 
of his people and country , 2G3 , human 
saei dices of, ei.plaimd, 275, piob- 
able position of, j07, visits of white 
men to, 477, his power esaggerated 
by Pcicira, 503, failure of the ex- 
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infonmkon 

fei\ on by a tia-vellor to. Sis 

pHotations of, 3j6 

347 ffl^r government; 

, Its plantations, 351 

CO) tam distncts, 521 

Cereals, pown by the iTakaliLa, 171,172, 
on tbo Barotselngblands, 102 croan 
on the banks of the Lakalnejef^riy 
ripened, 270, of the Banyan 614 
grown at Tcte, 647 ’ 

Oh.imai, vrooded hills, 478 
Changarnora drov o the Bazunga from tbo 
A imbcsi, 601 

Charity, consistent, disinterested, msep 
a.r iblo from Chiistnmty, 4JG 
Unraisuscd to bring lain, 19, beliei cd 
to bo identical vrith mcdicmc, 20, 
against EOi pent-bites, 203, love of, 
among tbo Balonda, 245 , the Fitus 
mditus regauled ns a, 262 , men 
miirdei ed foi the sake of pioeuring, 
2/5, benofifs derived fiom faith in, 
^’’0 * Angola, 374 

Ohohende, mtci\iow 17^11,411, Shmte’s 
conncdlor, 413 

■wooden, ti-adc in, at Camhondo, 

jol-* 

Chihoqiio, the, ncgIo''t of cultivation in 
tlmir tern ory, 202, violent attempt 
of, to extol t tribute, 294, 293, their 
slave dealing practices, 207, pci pctaal 
extortions of, 300 , plunder Dr Liv- 
ingfetono’s party under protanco of 
exchanging present?, 301 , attack at 
longa Panza s village, 304, attack of, 
on Dr. Livingstone’s paity retaining, 
382 , repulsed without bloodshed, 
382 

CIncova, di?tiict of, it? silvei mines, 617, 
its geological structme, 617 
Chief tamshii), pocuh-ti rights and duties 
of m Africa, 39, elective, in Angola, 

374 

Ohifumadze, the, a branch of the Leeha, 

273 

Chihombo, the, a feeder of the Kaeai, 
293, the path lost ueai, 299 , flows 
pa'Jt Gahango, 383 , traces of hufialo 
and hippopotami on its banks, 394 
ChihuTic, the. Dr Livingstone prevented 
talang an obseivation on, 297, 293 
China, Dr Livingstone’s vish to go as 
iredical missionary to, 4 , opium war 
in, change of plan, 0, 7, kaiosses ex- 
poited fiom thcBechuana country to, 

43 

Chpiaka, the, extoi t ons practised at the 
passage ol, 307, dccpei valley vv'Oin 
by, to the eastvi ard, 3S4 
Chijioiiga, the, delayed by rams on, 
tsetse, 489, lournoy from, through a 
petrifled foiest, feo, tameness of tbo 
elephants on, 490 

Chitlane, piesent of hnkololo, received at 
his village, 422, site of his viUago, 
epidemic sickness m, 423 
Chiz imcna, the, range, in a wood^ed 
countiy frequented b5 elephants, 472, 
foi tihzed by anthills, 473 
Ghobo, the, meeting the Makololo on, 72 , 
character of the counti y hetvv cen the 
Zambesi, and, 79, annual inunda- 
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tions of, 151, first descued by Dr 

manorita, 154, divides into five 
bmneheS’ 201 , hippopotami of, 202 , 
hanks of, 202 , its coarse, its confla- 
cnce with the Lceamhye, 203 Dr 
Livingstone loaves, 204, canoe voy- 
age from Sesheke to, 442 ^ 

Chondo, an island on the Leeamhye, 443 
Chong we, the, flooded by the rams, 492 
Ononuane, at, Dr Livingstone’s first 
scttlcffiGiit tiinong tho Bfikwniiis 17 
half deserted houses at, infested bv 
lions, 121 ■' 

Chorichoii, a cluster of conical hills on the 
Zambesi, Bid 

Ghowe, the, salt extracted from its bed, 
614 

ChrisLianitv, the diffusion of, itsindnect 
benefits beyond price, 197 
Chuantsa, a saltpan, 07, nature of tbo 
salt deposit, 139 

Church, ruined, between the Zambesi and 
Loangwa, 602 

Circumcision, practised among Bccliuana 
and Oaffre tribes, 128 
Civilization and evangelization insepar- 
able, 24, conducive to physical im 
piovement, 146 

Claicndon, Lord, Ameiican cotton seed 
sent to Africa by, 357, infoims the 
Portuguese of Dr Livingstone’s ex 
pedition, 542, Di Livingstone’s obh- 
gatioas to, 574 

Chmate of the country bordering the 
Kalahari desoit favourable to tbo 
cure of pul monary disease, 1 1 C , moist, 
of Londa disliked by the Makololo 
and Barotse, , Imitfiil moisture of 
the, m Angola, 323, 329 , of Loanda, 
its effects on tempei ament, 343, 
natuial adaptation of animals to, 351 
Climbing plants of the Loanda forests, 

218 

Clyde, the, cotton factory on, 2 , compaiod 
to the Zouga, CO, recalled by tbo 
Kasai, 287, tue vale of, locallcd by 
the Quango valley, 311 , flooded holms 
of, recalled by the Leeambye, 153 
Coal, possibility of finding at Fungo 
Andongo, 362 , indications of, on tbo 
Mozuma, 470, seams of, on the 
streamsof theZxmbosi, 642 
Co inza, the, eiTor as to the couiso of, 194 , 
true com so of, 308, soiiico of, near 
Biho, 319, character of the countr} 
between the Qnizo und, S2S, joinul 
bv the Lu^alla at Massangano, 329, 
projected canal from, to Loanda, 341 , 
lish of, tax on the Csncrmon, 343, 
nujgation of, 349, disused, W, 
southern boundarj of tbePortugnc'.e, 

303, tribes on the left bank, 383, 
difference of temperature on, 04, 
floiaof, 3G5, supposed Borneo ol, at/. 
Cobras, then love of effe--. ^2g-3,.S 
Cockin, Mr , surgeon ol the rdjpBf na , 

Codrmglon. Captain, 

Bikw uns 110, siirimscd i)v a Ima, 

122 . Ins nift nf a pontoon to 


Dr 


ColToo 


Srxzed bj ’tb^MakoIolo, ISO, grown 
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in Angola, 328, tlio fiivonnte soil of, 
311, not mdtgennna in Angoli, 3Ui, 
cause o£ its extensive pioiiagation, 

317 

Coimbin, the university of, native 
Afucans edut itod as pi le-t-i at, it7 

Colonization of South Afi il i rocoin- 
niencled, 85 

Colour, hi vck, of Afiican tribe':, accidents 
modifying the, C8, thconts lecount 
mg for lighter or darker, in A''r la 
tribes, 293 

Comets, regarded by the Bechuanas vviUi 
supersutious dicad, 9 

Comfnandant, office of, eagerness of 
Poitugnese to obtain, fieqiicnt abuse 
of, 300, 361 

Commemoi ation of lemaikablo cv cuts in 
Africa, 189, 190 

Commerce of essential impoitance in 
missionary efforts, 21, unsuitable to 
missionai ics, though the gieit Fta> 
of missions, 29 , a prev eutiv c of the 
slave trade, 80 , Dr Liv mgstono s 
opportumtica of engaging in, 106 , Ins 
opimons as to its compatibilitv \i ith 
missionaty effiu is, 163, an r stabhshed, 
eagerly desired by the Makololo, 199 , 
of the Balondi hindeied by ivcstcin 
tribes, 288, impolicy of restrictions 
on, 333 , staples of, in Loandn, 311 , 
free navigation of the Zambesi 
necessary to, 650 , suggestions for tho 
promotion of, in Afiic i, 570 
Confluence of the Chobo and tho Loeam- 
bye ill defined, 203 

Oongl, a species ot aloe, its fibrous tissue ! 

a substitute for was:, 553 
Conglomerate, ferruginous, in a valley of 
the Kasai, 291 , of the Quango v alloy, 
312 

Congo, Piince of, a Christian, 306, title 
of the king, Chiistianitj little under- 
stood in, 307 

— or Zaire, the, receives tho riveis of 
Angola, 381 

Congress, African, in Londa, 238-212 
Cookery, Barotse, 219 
Copper auklets, trade between Shmle’s 
and Cazembe’s people in, 205 
“ Cottar's Saturday night,” allusion to, 3 
Cotton, tuo species of, la Africa, 01, mill, 
a myth to the Afiican, 236 , giown by 
Mozinkwa’s wile, 272 , of Tete not 
equal to Angoleso, 652, 533 , fitness of 
kastern Africa for its cultivation, 
676 

Cotton-cloth eagerly sought by the people 
of Mokwanka, 2BG 
“ Cotton ground ” m India, 178 
Cotton spinnmg, advantages of, in Dr 
liivingstono s early education, 6 , 
nnivereal m Angola, 3-15 
Cottou-trees, iieie.mial, in Angola, ignor- 
ance of their value, 357 ° 

Coivan, Dr, his whole paity cut off by 
fevei m the expedition of 1808, 12 
Cranes of the Leeambye, 220 
Crassnlas of Cape Colony, 80 
Craters of the Bamongw ito hills, 131 
Creels, used by tho Balonda as lish- 
traps, 271 

Creepers of the desert, capable of snp- 


pHiiig TU"i‘'turc, II, folio.. it'g tho 
I tin 2'H 

Cue' ei'-, 3 fi H I'l, I'(5 

Cijstilb, di -olvtd bv a niiiidt'g itrciin» 
201 

Cud 00 , .ail \fnr m spa' los of, 1T9. 

Ciuiitnbers trarlet of tho Kiilanari, 
(I< s. nplio 1 of, }1 

Ctillodeii, battle t>f, do ill of I’ll. !>’ «mg' 
‘•lone s grt a*-"'nitid'’otl or, 1 

Oa'a^pei’s llnlnl, J)r Bn lng“tonf V 
cnilv Ftudv of, J 

Camming, Conlou, )i s vi-ifs to Knlo 
bong, I'M, Irnth of his udvriiturt-. 
vone'icil f.'i, 1 i 1 

Cupping i>iitli'-id by B.ikwmn doctois, 

in 

Cuvier tcslifiCT to Ari'-totk’s knowledge 
of naluial history, 183 


Dalnma, native name of gold, 511 
Dimbaiari, probabij fin, LatnbalU of 
inubtioii, ir.O , 111 old times a gold- 
field, 310 

Diiico Makololo, m v.clcomc to Sekcletn, 
19(. 

Dande, petrolciini springs at, 303, tribes 
between tbo Cnanrn, and, subject io 
tbo Portuguese, 3f>o 
Dai fur, cause of us anddv , tOS 
Daitcr, tho snai'o bud of Afiican rivers, 
desci ibcd, 209 

Deformity, rarely observed m Africa, 
493 

Deity, native name of a s.ijiiomc, 650 
Deluge, sole tradition of tho, m Afiica, 
283 

Desiccation of the country, evidences of, 
in South Africa, 47 

Dick, Di Tliomns, tho works of, debt of 
Dr Tavingstouc to, 3 
DiH, nver of. See klozuraa 
Dilolo, Lake, desciiption of, Dr Lrving- 
Ptono pii evented sin vev mg, 231 , iia- 
dition, gii mg the origin ot its name, 
283, tho viaiershed of oasteiii and 
weslcin nveis, 101,403, levivmg in- 
fluence of, 409, latitude of, 109, ford- 
ing the Boiituom branch of, ill 
Duigaan, a Caffie chief, expelled Alosih- 
katze from tho llagaliesberg country. 

Diseases found in South Afiica, 112, 113, 
to which South African wild beasts 
are subject, 119, carried by mfection, 
655 

Disputes, negro, raiely end m fighting, 
398 

Distillation of insects, 18, 358, mode of, 
practised at Tete, 639 
Diviner, a, consulted as a physician, 372 , 
discouceited bv Di Livingstone, 150 
Doctois, Afiican, not mvaiuihly qmcks, 
114, V klakololo drovv ned m tnoLec- 
ambv c, 181 

Dolomite, on Taha Chen, 470 , on hill 
laiiges, seen fiom Mihuensula, 188 
Dongolo, a fiuit of the Bamhiri, 535 
Donkevs, mtioduced mto Cential Africa, 
438 

Drought, effects of, in Africa, 17, sun 
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Ba>wama 

®«1on 

“?''> '’srvico required 
from, at funo'-al«, 274, beatmg, nn 

>-d.raation of death, *)35 

"nknoivn m Londa, 
2W , the rice of Aiictala, 3>1 , an cu^ 
piuinn for, 610, temptations to, in 

jICI’^j f) > '* 

pi a, tlie, tml by nnlcal on, 373 
Jluc, the, n Bind stream, 62 J 
pr.ikt% the, as nbilur to resist IhirEt, 19 
Duno'i an, Capiatn, died of fev cr, dcpcond- 
lUff from bmipopo, 13 
Du Prat, Dhortlicr. Ins letters of recom- 
mend itam, 117 

Dan-faiO, hokas sortrbuni, beer inndo 
from, 102, pnneipil /'riiri of tho 
Mih i! ika, 171, 172 

Btitcb clf in Af» ica, their revenues, 20, 
j e* 

Dutc'i, the, cxpn'fcioii of, from Antrola. 

h ',0 ' 

Dye s'nfTs, nainc, of Afiici, mid indijro, 
Cl , trcbilla n rod, 231 , c ilitnib i loot, 
foa.id no ir Tcte, n^cd tho Amon- 
c'Uis, 5}> 

Dj1c=, rrrvnitc, hrciling through tho 
Oicrl) iDg ' train, 183 
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aI danger Of Shooting, on foot. 

40>, 496 , Mr OsweH’s hairbreadth 
esenpo from a ivonnded, 400 , escape 
of, by swimming, 612, 613 , hunt in 
theBunvai country, 620, tho moko- 
ronga eaten by, 623 

Elevation of the country, fallacious cn- 
tcria of tho, 247 

Embarrnh, tho chief feeder of Lake 
k garni, 68 

Empacassoiros, secret society of tho Ben 
go, 354 

Bnghfeh, law, ground of tho Boers’ objec- 
tion to, 25, fidelity to engagements, 
confidence of Africans in, 133, mann- 
fnetnres, Mambari history of, 236, es- 
teem in which they are held in Eastern 
Africa, 611, disgiaco brought on tho 
name by niggardly travellers, 615, 
difliculty m speaking, after long dis- 
use, 633 

Esquimaux, contrasted with tho South 
Africans, 474 

Euphorbia, poison of tho, its effects on 
men and anuniils, 149 , insects feedmer 
on, 621 

Exports of Tote, before tho establishment 
of tho slave tiaclo, 540 


Farm, Sonhor, tribute of, to Jfuanzanra, 
392 


Earthquii rs, no tradition of, m tho Ba- 
rone conntrj, 125 near Teto and 
Senna, '18 

I>hpsc of the Min, 358 

Lduca'ion, honefita of, to tho norking 
clfl*-®' a in Scotland, C, promomd bj 
comfort, 21, ‘■ihSLin of, im mg Bo 
cbuimas and Cuirics, 12P-13I , B niyai 
B\rtcm of, 529 

niatorns of, rcsmnbling the 
liliikololo, 170, monuments, FOtinnig 
nnila'ion'' of faces on, cai i cd in hark 
In thcBaloiidi 2(>4, ancient, u setn- 
bkiice of tho Londa tribes to, 327, ro- 
strobhitiro of tho Ixiiii ai to, 635 

Bland, the, its hraiit^, 37, its po«ci of 
rraiating thirst, 48, cow, --liot hj Ur 
Li,iii"Ftot!C, b'aiiug FCirs fiom hon 
claw , I nc ' ' viiftj, 183, nnablo to 
endnioa liaid cli isc, 224, tncts ol, 
near C ibango 3S8 

Blophnnts then sacaciiv in avoiding p t.- 
f ills, 01 , 01 t'lo Zoinm, tno pcciili, in- 
ti* s, 01 , ta* 1 1 ' s of, n hen hunted, 00 , 
dntigois of hunting, 133, 131 bush 
nit n mode of hunting, compared with 
Gliqiia, Boei, and Lnglisli, 144 the 
jn oh on 0110 c lien hi, 140, ihcir foiul- 
ncss foi suits, 147, sire of, m the hot 
central region of Africa 370, variety 
without tusks on tho Kaloma, 407, 
separ ilio i of, intodistincijiords 10‘», 
their manner of feeding, 472, hiintm 
a cow and calf by Ur Li /ingstont s 
men, 481 , AIntan, compared to In- 
diao, grofit su o of the cti in Aiiicub, 
493 , dilTeieiices in height of, 483, 
daintiness of, in feeding, 434, cow 
with three calves scon on thoGhipon- 
ga, 490, killed fiom stages hj the 
Bunjiu, 492, extraordinai-y tenacity 


Fauna of tho Kalahari desert, 40, 43, of 
Capo Colony, 88, of the Mopano 
country, 627 

Foltas, Mr , sub commauclant on the 
Quango, 360 

Feins, tioe, found in a feeder of tho Chi- 
liombo, 394 

Fever, party of Englishmen attacked by, 
death of an aitist, 05, Dr Living- 
stone’s children attnckeel by, 65, 
8j inptoms of, 160 , remedies for, na- 
tive mo*io of cine, 170, great moi 
t dity among tho Makohdo by, 171 , 
iftci, bid clhcis of, 190, weakness 
pt odn cert bv, 330, piortucert bj tam- 
pan bites, 330 331 , fatal to chilebcn 
in Cas=angc, 372, tho spec tie of An 
gola, 376, c night bj flunking watei, 
476, its diffciont tyiics at Kdimano 
an I at 'IVto 630 

Fig tiee, witei rlislilhng insect found on 
the, 358 3 )9 

1 ‘iicirins plots of tho Boors to rtepiive 
the Bakwains of, 30, illicit tiarte of 
Boers in, 31, cagetness of African 
tribes to possess 59, bO, good result 
lug from the diffusion, 173 
Fish, abandanco of, in tho Zonga, vane 
lies dcsrrihed, 62, 63, migration^ of, 
227, Balonda modes of sn inng, 271 
Fish hawk, African, desci'bcd, 209, rob 
bmg tho pehewu, 200, 210 
FI x\, Afriean plants snbstif ntos tor, ood 
Fleming, George, joins Dr Livingstone s 
exncdition in order tr ido 

V nil the Makoiolo, ’’P 

with fatigue, loft behind, 148, trade of, 
with tho^ Makoiolo, 100 , his return 

riood's'toim annual inundation of the 
Ohobe, 151, 163 

Q Q 
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Flora, of the Kalahari desert, 40, 42, on 
the hanks of the Zouga, Cl , of the 
Table Mountains, 81, of the central 
zone of Capo Colony, 86, 87 , of Kuru- 


man, 69 , 

Flowers, sweet smelling, on the Leeni, 
232, belts of various coiouicd, on tho 
plains, 401 

Fombeji, the, a stream of tho Londa, 383 
Forerunner, loss of Br Livingstone’s 
journal in, 361 

Forests, the, of Londa, 213, 219 , their in- 
fiucnco on character, 201, gigantic 
creepers found in, 298, free from 
thorny plants, 299 , of Londa, n inding 
paths throngh, 387 

Fossil trees on tho Chiponga, 490 , on the 
Zambesi, 617 

Fountains of the Kasai, 280 
France, the njefu known in, 667 
Freemasons in Afi ica, 355 
Frog, pecuhai species of, found in tho 
Kalahari desert, edible, 37 , districts 
in South Afiicn, 415 

“ Frolic," Hhe, its call at Kilimano to 
inquire for Dr Li\ ingstone, 676 , its 
return, 691 , Dr Livingstone’s em- 
barkation, 683 

Fruit, wild, unknown i aneties of African, 
226 , the chief defeet of, 623 
Fnut-trees, found on tho banks of the 
2ouga, Cl , of tho Batoka countiy, 
468 


Funerals, drums used at, 274 , scivants 
killed at, of chiefs, 270 , rites, incon- 
gruous character of, in Angola, 377 
Funze hills, seen from Mabueasula, 488 


Gabriel, Mr , Enghsh Commissioner at 
Loando, his kindness to Di Living- 
stone, 336, 338 , his testimony to tho 
dechne of the slave-trades, 342 , ac- 
companies Dr Livingstone to Icollo i 
Bengo, 341, American cottonseed 
imported by, mtei cepted, 838 , sketch 
drawn for, 390 , fails to send letteis to 
Dr Livingstone, 390 , his account of 
the second Makololo expedition to 
Loanda, 428 

Gallon, Mr , an African traveller, 74 

Game-laws, African, of difleientprovinces, 

613 

Gando, a chief, accused of witchcraft. 
378 

Garden, Botanic, of Loanda, last speci- 
men of the Jesuits’ plantmg la, 316, 
nursery on the islands of the Zamhesi. 
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Garnets in a hand of gneiss near the 
Zamhesi, 498 

Geese, Barotse, varieties of, 221 

Gemshuck, the, a frequenter of the desert. 
48 

Geography of Angola little known, 321 , 
of undiscovered districts of Londa, 
information gleaned concerning, 390, 
392 , of the Leeamliye misuntlci stood, 
444, of the countiy north of the Zam- 
besi, 648, 649 

Geology of tbe Moamba banks, 387, of 
tho country between the Unguesi and 


Victoria falls, 457 , of tho Ohkova 
district, 617, M3 

Giraffe, the, its dependoncoon •uipphc’* of 
water, 49, a snntniued gallop fata! to, 
221 , habitat of, in Fouth and Central 
Afrit a, 625 _ 

Glnsgon, college of, Dr Ln ingstone s 
attendance at cla'^M n in, 6, 

Goa, exportation of gold to, by Jesuits 
651 

Gont^a of tho Baknlahari, 43 , milk, pcmlmr 
mode of preparing, If), Jttishinnn, 
Biipcrstitious dread of eating, 144, 
iinpiovcd breed of, given ^ by Dr. 
Lu ingstone to Sclcletii, 167, 

Gobo, n plant Uf cdin the ordeal " immv i,’ 
632 

Gola Bnndv, King of tbe Jinga, 362 
Gold found in the Mnslntii'n nioiintniiiR, 

609, unknoan inibeinltrioi of Afntn, 
found on tho Zamhesi, 611, riicrs 
11 hose sands nio impregnated with, 
619, washings, silunlion of the prin- 
cipal, 630, dust, rorfiignc'-o mode 
of collcciiiig, annual weight of, for- 
mcrlj', 610," picsent annual v eight, 

610, wfi'-hiiig, pi 000*^8 of, modem 
and ancient wasiiimr places, 645, 61G, 
extent of the goldlield of Letc, price 
demanded by tho nalu os, jiractico of 
plinling, 646, 6-47 

Golungo Alto, a mountainous district of 
Angola, hcaiitv of its sccncrj', 332, 
itsiesourccs neglected, 332, change in 
Its trafllc by abolition of tho slaio- 
trade'*, 333, Intaudo of, departure from, 
333, 334, census of, 315 uoic. Dr 
Livingstone attacked by fci ci at, 352 , 
Its mica sclust, found in tho Batoka 
countij , 178 

Gomez, Sciihor Manoel de, Dr Luing- 
stonc’s host at tho first stage from 
Lote, 659, 600 

Gonye, the falls of, chosen ns a location 
by a Barotse inscntor in tho art of 
agriculture, 186 , the villagers near, 
bound to caiTy over tra\ oilers’ canoes, 
186, beautj of til e landscape at, 212, 
good-humour of the people, tho fall-, 
described, 213, iron glazed rocks of, 
425, falls, the outlet of an ancient 
lake, 452 

Goiongozo, n mountain tcimmatiug tho 
Lupata gorge, 660, mountains, the 
Jesuit station on, 6C5 
Government, colonial, mistakes of, 33, 92, 
03 

Graca, Senhor, visit of, to Matiamvo, 376 
Giandfathcr, Tiles of a, ''Pusionto, 2 
Grapple-plant, thorns of tho, 299 
Grass of tho Kalahari desert, 41, long, 
disliked by tho spimghuck and by 
oxen, 01 , strong, sharp edged, of the 
Chobo, 153, rankness of, in the Ba- 
rotse vallev, 102, long, protecting the 
rivei hanks in Londa, 273 , tall, of the 
Quango valley, 315, larielies of, in 
Angola, 357 . hurned to attract game, 
effects of feeding on new herbage, 
397, tall, of the Mopane coiintiT, 621* 
Grave of a half-caste trader, 811, in 
Angola, 364, potholes on tho Ue 
chosen for, 628 
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Gregarions ammals, a wounded comrade 
CTpelled from tbo herd, 4G8 , the most 
jvaiy appointed loader, 4G9 , distinct 
nerds of male and female accounted 
for, 470 

Griqnas better fitted than Ilnropeans for 
African travel, 40, African half 
castes, 91 , prohibited the use of gun- 
powder, 92, tbeirOhrn-tianization,83 , 
nncientand modem customs of, 91, 95 
Ground-nuts, a corrective of the bad efiects 
of gluten, 389, dainty preparation of, 
439 , crusned for oil m Tete, 552 
Grjllus, a, of Cape Colony, assimilated m 
colour to the plant it feeds on, 87 
Gncmke, Otto von, first observer in elec 
trif ity in the atmosphere, 109 
Guido, duty of, in Londa, 303, 391 


Ifachshisli,an African prcpaiation of, 461 
Hair, stiaight, African opinion of, 219, 
wonder of tbo Jialonda, 252, anegio 
exquisite’s mode of dressing, 271, 
Bashinjo mode of dressing, 316, 
Londa modes, 385, noveri into a 
cone by flio Baahnkulompo, 477, fan- 
tastic adjustment of, by Semalc 
mhuo’s people, 490, Banyai modes of 
dressing, 535 

Hakitemve, m antelope, 213 
Hamburgh, fever m a vessel from, 5SI 
Harpoon, the Bayeiyo mode of Lilhng the 
Iiippopot iraus nith, 03 
Harris, Captain, death of his interpreter, 
471 

Hawk, the fish, its wastefulness, its 
plundoiing, 209, 210 
Hau thorn, mid, of Afnc i, 232 
Hai cocks m ido by mice, 12B 
Heat less oppiessive on highlands, 491 
Heathenism, degrading influence of, 197, 
the dark side of, 220 

Helena, St , lOnghsh cruisers oSer to con 
leyDr Livingstone thithei, 337 
Herald, court, of the Mal'ololo, his duties 
and perquisites, 155 , directed to no 
company Dr Livingstone, his pro 
clamations, 192, service requiied of, 
his perquisites, 218 

Herodotus, his observations in natural 
history, 203, quoted on the subject 
of lifljii* 23D 

Her^chel, Sir John, plan diawn up by, 
for public instruction, 86 
Hibiscus, the, used by the Bayeiyo for 
nets, 03 

Hides, ox, Alakololo manner of preparing, 
168 , stripes of used in barter, 310 
Highlandeis, traditions of the, rcsem- 
blmg African stones, 2 , curums co 
incidence of sentiment with tbe 
Makololo touching cattle stealing, 
450 . 

Hilarion, St , the deseited convent of, us 
present occupants, 353 
Hills on the valleys of the great central 
valley, model ate elevation of, 48/, 
483 

Hippopotami, difficulty of harpooning, 
63, two tame, killed by mistake, 189, 
gregaiious " soldaiies ” dangerous, 
202, dreamy life of, 228, canoe upset 
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by, 425, of the ETafue, their unusual 
tameness, quan elsomeness of, 487 
Hoe used by the Makalaka, 172 , super- 
seded by the plough, 170, donblo- 
nandled, of Angola, 352 , replaces tbo 
i m . P^^^P^Bmalia of amicnltnro 
at lefe, 547, Sokeletn’s, converted 
into an Enfield rifle, 557 
Hogg, David, advice of, 0 note 
Honey.gnule, the, useless on the Chihune, 
298, not treacherous, 470 
Hooker, Dr , the btiaze plant unknown 
to, 553 , his account of the njeta, 507 
Hooping cough, cases of, biought to Dr 
Livingstone, 479 

Hopo, tbe, Bakwam method of hunting, 
by means of, described, 22, 23 
Hornbill, the red beaked, nest of, m holes 
of trees, 525, 620 

Hornet, venomous, on the Leeambye, 420 
Horove, a Bushman chief, 144 
Horse sickness, a virulent disease of 
South Africa, 63, its symptoms, 
animals subject to it, 80 
Hoskins, Lieuten int, letter fiom, on the 
navigation of the Zambesi, 571, 672 
Hot spring, description of a, near Tote, 

Hottentots, hair of, growing in scattered 
tufts, 337 

Humboldt, Baron, ascribes observations 
on atmosplieiic efiects to Guemko, 
109, quoted, 112, ram without clouds 
obsor'''ed by 510 

Hunting by means of the “ hope,” 23, 23 , 
despised by African tribes, 61, ole 
phant, of Ml OswoII, 00, night, 
cruelty of, 140, m, necessary sutler- 
ing diminisbeil by acquaintance 
with the habits of ammals, 223, 
sagacity of animals in phunmng the 
dangers of, 213, 244, not accounted 
sport by Africans, 495, 400 
Huts on poles of the Banaioa, 09, of the 
Makololo, 130, of the Balonda, with 
movable roofs, 249, a fixed idea m 
the Makololo mind, 333 
Hydrophobia unknown m South Afiica, 

112 

Hv'ienas, alarm raised by, at Seroth, 49 , 
cowardice of, 49 , strength of their 
jaws, 614, laughing, of the Mopano 
coiinti V , 521, numerousin thoMop’uio 
valley, 627 


Ibis of the Loeambj e, 203 , rcligiosa, 219, 
IcoVo 2 Bengo, its popul ition, 344 , 01 igm 
of the name, 341 , census of, 310 note 
Idolaters, the, morility no stricter than 
their fellows’, 207 

Idols, of tho Balonda, medicine, -39, 
alligator, common m Lonun, -ii, 
objects of fear, not of adf-ratimi, - jO , 
vaiioties of, in the 

264, at a tinder’s gravo,9U, pa adtu 
at funerals at Cabongo. Wl 

fKt™ T, 

m Tote, 545 
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Inoculation known to the Bakwnins, 112 , 
practised in the Barotso valloj , 431 
Insanity rare in Africa, 352 
Insects, scourge of the tsetse, 427 , whoso 
sting causes stupefaction, 402 , numer- 
ous after ram, 621 , in seeds of plants, 

621 

Instinct teaching wariness, 210, 211 , 
changing the hahits of animals, 213 , 
curious instance of, in ants, ohsened 
m trees, 284, prompting the driving 
of a wounded heast fiom the herd, 

40S 

Instruments earned by Dr Livmgstono, 

201 

intemese, a guide provided by Shinto, 
261, puiveysfoi his inastoi,2C3, liis 
dilutoi mess, 206 , theft committed by 
one of his followers, 267, Ins skill in 
woodcarving, 267 , stones of his child- 
hood, 208 , his untrnthrulnoss and 
good-humoui, shuns religious s"r\ ico, 
270 , urges the giving ati ox to Soana 
Moldpo, left behind, 271, 272 , Ins real 
sei vices as a guide, 272 doHvs the 
meeting with Kitema, 273, afugitiio 
from Shinto leclaimed by, 279 , intro 
duces Dr Livingstone to Katoma, 
277 

Interior of Africa a more promising field 
of missionaiy labour than the coast, 
432 

Interra, meeting with Sonhor Asovedo, 
673 

Inyavn, the, coal seam on, 612, 643 

longa Panra demands tiibuto for passing 
through his country, 303 , his a illagc, 
his present to Di Livingstone, 304 , 
his sons undertake the office of guide, 

307 , lea\e the paily in the luich, 

308 

Iron manufactured by the Banyeti, 185 , 
Shinte’s people workers in, 262, 
nati\o manutacture of, in Angola, 
345, founilry erected in Angola in 
1763, 317 , produce of modem worts 
in Angola, 347, 348, solution of, on 
bogs, 383, works of the Silvisho 
highlanders, 414, 01 e, magnetic on 
the Funze hills, 485 , wrought by the 
Basenga, 609, eikcellonce of the oie 
found m East Afiica, 657 
Irngation of the Kolobong country by 
Dr Livingstone, 17, 18 of Mr Moffat 
at Kuruman, 07 , Boers’ s 2 stem of, 
08 , of a Bar otse, 186 
Isidore, Senhor, seeks to improve the 
defences of Senna, 563^ disorganiza- 
tion in hisgoscrimient 653, hiB negro 
boai-buildeis, 560 

Ivorv, fabulous account of the wealth of 
Lake 'Ngauii country in 46 , price of, 
among the Batauaua at first opening 
of the trade, 50, value of a day’s 
harvest in, 60 , eagerness of African 
cluofa to trade in, GO , accepted bj Dr 
Livingstone from Sebitnaue, ICG, 
pnee of, among the Makololo, 1C6 , 
theft of Seke’etu’s tribute, 172, Dr 
Livingbtone's men begin to collect, 
421, no logiilar market for, existed 
in Central A.fi ica, 453 , Semalembue’s 
trade in, 43b 


Jabiru, the ernno, 418 
Jackal-skins used for knrosscs, 43 , skinfi, 
dressed, the dress of the Balonda, 
261 

Jcsuitv, the, m Africa, tlicir policy, 29 , 
missionaries, good resulting frotd 
their labouis, 330, colTeo introduced 
into Angola bj, 34(5, not jiopular m 
Tote, keen traders, their expulsion, 
661 

Jews of Angola, 370 

Jmgn, the, still independent in. Angola, 
302 , bun il places of, 364 , tribute 
paid by, to the King of Congo, 307 
Jose, Antonio, his 30111 nt> toMor vmbicjuo, 
374 

Journal, fate of Dr Livings! one’s, 200 
Journeys of discoi 01 y, Dr Livingblono’s, 
dcpartnio of tbs fiist expedition iii 
1810, 46, aiinal at the Alokoko, 62, 
discos Cl ^ of tlio Zonga, 64 ,di 6 eovcr 3 
of Lake Nfatni, 67 , route of tbo 
second. 111 J850, Ct, lutcrruplcd b\ 
the bieikingout of fevci, 65 , tbiid, 
to Sebituane’s conuliv,CG, discovcrv 
ol flio Zambesi, 78 , proposed loutcof 
the fourth, stai t fi om Capo Town m 
1852, 82 , dotcnliou at Kin mnan, 104- 
106, visit to Scchelc, 109, nrnvalin 
the Bamangv'atocountrj%128, among 
the Bikiliiian, 134, luteiruptcd by 
fever, 140, dibcovoryof the Sanshnreh, 
151, crossing of the Chobe to Lin- 
jinti, 164, start from Linyanti, 177 , 
ascent of the Lceambye in emoes, 
184, excursion from Nalielc, 192 , dis- 
covery of the Leeba and Locli, 193, 
change of louie, ib , stait fiomLm- 
yanti for Loanda, 108 , leach Lihonta, 
217 , the coufliienco of the Leeba and 
the Lceambye, 220, ascent of the 
Leeba, 231 , arrival in Sbmte’s town, 
251, 253 , crossing the Loknlucie into 
Katema’s coiintri , 270, discoveiy of 
Lake Dilolo, 281 , the Kasai, change 
m the aspect of the country, 286 , 
route changed fiom west to north- 
east, 297 , passage of the Quango, ar- 
rival ai Caseange, 316 , aiTiv al at 
Loando, 336 , retnra journev by a 
route farther eastward, 384 , Linyanti 
reached, 428 , fifth, projected to the 
cast coast, two routes pincticablo, 
432, 433, stnit fiom Lmyinti, 441, 
final start fiom Kalai, mimher of the 
party, 451 , reach the Kifne 485, ai - 
rival at the Zambesi 490 , Zumbo, 600 , 
arriv al at Tete, 637 , descent of the 
Zambesi to Kihmano, 674 


Kabinje. present of, to Dr Livingstone, 
286 , lefuseshima guide, 237 
Kabompo, name of the IjCc imbye after 
its confluence with the Leeba, 193, col 
our of its waters, 231 

Kafiie, the, highlands of, overrun by the 
Makololo, 84, probably navigable, 
412 , com try hetv een Linyanti and, 
known to the Makololo, 433 , its moun- 
tains seen fiom Kisekise, 476, its 
width at Semalembue’s village, eleva- 
tion of the country, 486 , ford of, m a 



country, 487. crossing 
nie hills to its confluence with the 
Zambesi, oxen lost on the lourney 
beauty of the scenei-y, 488, 489 
Knhowo, the, a name of the Kafue 435 
xr® °f tlio Bazunga. 606 
^^shona chief, refuses the 
charge of Dr Livingstone’s letters, 

I’cBolhon against Sechele, SO 
iwaia, the, a iider on the buftalo, 220 
408 species of, found m Angola,’ 

Kalagive Babe, probably the water shed 
ol the Zamhobi and the Nile, 107 - 

Kalahan, desert, the, Logs of, 37, best 
season for crossing, lO, its latitude 
description of. 
40-41, the South Afridan city of ro- 
fage, 41, reasons for the abundant 
vegetation of, 81, hot elcctiic wind 
of. Its oilects, 103, 109, aridity of. 
accounted for, 403, 409 
Kalai, island fortress, surprised by Sebi- 
raane, 413 , kotla and gi avo on, 443 , 
Jjc Livingstone’s stay at, 449, part- 
ing from Sekelotu at, 451 
Kale, a cataract of the I^eambye, 188 
Kalomba, the village on, 287 
Ivalomo, the, a perennial stream flowin" 
south to the Zambesi, 4G5, 4GG , ele- 
phant without tusks met on, 467 
Kaluzo, the fertile, uncultivated valley of, 

Khma-kama, passed by Dr Livingstone 
on hia route northward, 140 
Kamauo, the, a feeder of the Ohikapa, 
385 

Kamho4Ia sets Dr Livingstone’s party on 
the road from Biho to Matiamvo, 310 
Kamoenja, a hill lange on the south bank 
of the Zambesi, 600 

Kandehy, or Knndohai, beautiful valley 
of, desciibeil, 150 

Kano, Dr , the weeping of the Esquimaux, 

Kanopi, the, a stream of Londa, 388 
Kangfiike, sells his people to the Poitn- 
gtieso, 277, the hospitable \irtuesnot 
cultivated by, 287, guides provided 
by, tnck practised by one, 287, 283 , 
exoibitant prices charged by his 
nenplo, 288 , extortion of his guides 
290, his guides advise a change of 
route, 297, their open mutiny, 105, 

Dr Livingstone sends him a calico 
robe, 409, short-sighted wisdom of 
his slaie dealing, 412 
Kangombe, ehief of the 'Mambaii 190 
Kaujole, bill range, noith of the Batoka, 

460 

Kanne, wells of, guaided by the Bakala 
han, 134 

Knubula, a rapid on the Zambesi 170 , 
the Zambesi not exploicd to, 618 
Kanyata, Sekeletu appoints, to head Dr 
luvingstone’s party, 439 
KanjiLa, a people shut out fiom intoi 
course with white men, 392 
Kanyoka, a people on the Zambesi, Ma 
tiamao’s ivory hunters, 392 
Kanyonke, eiossmg of ttse Leoba, at his 
Village, 411, 
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Kapende, libeial piesent of, 203 

523, passage 

Kaio^ses^ African mantles, an article of 

Karueua, a hill overlooking Tete, 539 
^•'Cnes of swollennver 

292, their eagerness to trade, their 
country populous, but uncultivated. 

293, villages passed by Di Living, 
stone, 297 

Kasai, Ol Loke, the well dug twelve miles 
fiom, 2C9,_rivois flowing northwards 
to join, 285 , valley of, 286 , its icsom- 
hlanco to the Clyde, 287, no gimo 
found beyond, 289, dangerous iSross- 
ing of the flooded valleys of, 290, 291, 
its feeders, 297, 293 , rivulets flowing 
north into, 303, true course of its 
feedeis, 384, sti earns flowing into, its 
change of name on receiving the 
Quango, 390, passage of, in spite of 
Kawawa, 401, plains beyond, alive 
with birds and insects, 403 
Kasala, an isolated pile of rock in the 
Quango valley, 325 

Kasau, the, flows through a country with 
two ramy seasons and two hai vesta, 
297 

Kasendi, Afijcan fashion of swearing 
fiiendship, 410 

Kashmir, revenue derived fiom njofu in, 
667 

Kasisi (thepnest), acomcal lull, 681 
Kalema, Dr Livingstone on the borders 
of Ins countiv, 270, the birthright 
obtained by, 272, first presentation to. 

Ins liberality, his dress, and appear- 
ance, 277 , his address to Dr Living- 
stone, gracious acceptance of pi esonts, 
277, the wild cows of, 278, suspects 
Dr Livingstone of wilclimft, 279, 
promises to provudo earners, tlitir 
disobedience, 280, friendliness of bis 
people, their love of singing birds, 

281, loturn of Ins guides, 285, resolu- 
tion to reMirn to, 392, ainval at his 
village, visits Dr Livingstone’s en- 
campment, giacifiod by presents, 409, 

410 , gives a wild cow in retui n, 410 , 
departuio from his town, 411 
Kateude, entrance into his country, 235, 
sendsforDr Livingstone, 289 refuses 
to see him, demands a price for puss 
mg thiough his oountrj , 289, 290 
Kntima molclo, a northward hend of the 
Leeambye, below the inpuls, ibu, 
vvidenmg of the river, aftoi passing, 

189 leaches of deep water between 
Mauieta and, of hiuno 


the haunts of hippo 

notami, 210 „ 

Katolosa, tho “ Emperoi Jdonomoiapi. 
5^>8. detour to avoid, 635, two tiist- 
extorted, by thieat of Ins inloifeioncc, 
hm fciPT,cIjci r to the 

theZambe. 1 , 

KatS% l-^htude of, the adjareU cenutrv 
K„tS"’ot«ulmUh.nessoftU 
district, 192 
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Eawawa, funeral m his village, 399, 
pleasant conversation with, magic 
lantern exhibited, 490 , his demand of 
tribute, opposes the crossmg of the 
Kasai, 400 , outwitted, ^02 

Kebiabasa, a rapid above Tote, 470, of 
the Ohicova, 518 

Kcngwe, watei -melon of the African des- 
ert, 41 

Kliaii, Sechele’s son, enslaved by the 
Boers, 110 

Kidnapping of childron for the slave- 
tiade, 258 

Kilbopechoe, his hunt after fiightened 
oxen, 146 , takes fever, 160 

Kilimane, eastern terminus of Dr Living- 
stone’s last journey, 82 , journey to, 
delayed, 638 , character of fever at, 
639 , provisions procured from, during 
the siege of Tete, 542, use of palm- 
toddy at, 648 , failure of crops at, 
famine, 657 , house in, built by native 
carpenters, 586 , inconvementposition, 
673 , arrival at, letters from home, 573, 
574, situation of, its unhealthiness, 
681 

Kimbonda, or Ambonda, the, character 
of, 363 

King-hunter, the, whistle of, 231. 

Kings, African respect for, 33 
Kisafu, fowls offeied in sacrifice, 351 
Kisaka, or Ohoutama, his rebellion, burn- 
ing of the Tete mei chants’ planta- 
tions, 641 , his lavages of thoMaganja 
country, 662, Seuna at the mercy of, 
662 

Kisama See Quisanms 
Kisekise, a hill in the Batoka countiy. 
Mew fiom It, 476 
Kiwe, a mountain range, 331 
Koha, a dance of the Bechuanas and 
Caffrcs, 129 

Kolimbota, accused of betraying the 
Balonda, 234, acts as spokesman, 283, 
recommended to take a wite from the 
Balonda, 241 , his fear of otfending 
Sliinte, 255, 256 , intrigues to be left 
with the Balonda, 257 , bis desertion 
of Dr Luingstoiie, 412, kind treat- 
ment of, by Shmte, 412, his omI 
deeds, 410 

Koloheng, the, settlement on, irrigation 
of the idjacent c nintry, disiiessmg 
droughts, 13 , attack of tl e Boers, 33, 
corn, brought to, from Knruraan, 36 , 
Dr Luingstone’s second start fiom, 
in 1850, 64 , his ictuin to, 66 , mission 
station at, bi ol en up and Ue-erted, 80 , 
first\allLj afiei lea\ing,2b5,il ikololo 
dcstnption of Di Livingstone s house 
at, 333, Tiest of a koine found ai, 
52), dojiressing influence of m long 
iirniglus oOc 

Kominiga hills, range cast of the Kafue. 
188 ’ 
Koiuh', the, hcauUfiil \ dky of, 292 
Ko.i<,wh ui", the, SI allot insect on, ail 
Kt/obc, .%ell at, dcslioyed by the rhino- 
ceino, 110 

Koodoo, the, found always near water, 
49 , on the Zjiiga, a sn'nllci \arietj. 
Cl 

Kotv-e, the red beaked hombill, scclu 


Bion of, while hatching its egge, 625, 
626. 

Kosi, Bakwain term for chief, 39. 

Kosimakato, his diowning himself in 
Lake Dilolo, 283 

Kotla, the, importance of, m the domestic 
policy of the Bechnanas, 13 , Shmte's 
described, 254; ships’, according to 
the Makololo, 339 

Krapf, supposed by Dr. Livingstone to be 
with Shmte, 252 

Kiicgcr, Commandant Gert, his justifi- 
cation of slavery, 20 , negotiations of, 
with Dr Livingstone, 30 

Kuahaoba, the straight - horned rhino- 
ceios, 01 02 

Kukama, native name of the gemshnek, 
48 

Kumadua LakS, lowest point of the bason 
enclosing Lake Ngami, 67, rising and 
falling of its watei s, 68, 69, the 
countiy of the Batletli, 73 

Kumbanzo, an African cliincbonaceous 
tree, 555 , its baik a 1 emedy for fever, 
655 

Kuruman, the station farthest inland from 
the Cape, 8, trade estabbshed at, 24, 
visited by Dr Livingstone before 
staitmg on his third journey, 06, 
Sebituxno driven from, m 1824, 73, 
district, desiccation of, its oiuses, 
fountains now flowing, 07, 98 , land- 
scape, flora of, 99, 100 , summer neaily 
o\ei in March, 297 

Kweelo See Quilo 

Kyauite, masses of, on hill ranges, 488, 


Lacerda, a tiaveller in the Balonda conn- 
tiy, 206 , his enoi as to the couise of 
the Coar.za, 308, 309 , his death at 
Cazembe’s town, his papers lost, 503 
Lukes, gieat, of ancient Africa, 452, 
evidences of their giadual drainage, 
453 

Landeens, the, laid waste the Zambesi 
islands, 645 , Caffres, their forays on 
the south h ink of the Zambesi, 562 , 
fines levied by, on Senna, 563, cruel 
attack of, on Senna, 504, expelled the 
Poituguese from Manica, 666, con- 
eidei the whites" a conquered tribe. 
6.8 

Langebongo, the, a branch of the Loeti, 
193 

Languages, diiections for the pronnnci- 
auon of Afucan, 9 note, use of pio- 
noiins in the Bechuana, 12 , phi isea 
of, leading to confusion 1 10 m simil ir- 
ity of sound, 60, the Sichnana, its 
copiousness, simplicity of construc- 
tion, and conciseness, 100, children’s 
p itoih, di ikct of the Bamapela, 101 
Afiicin, tinceahle to two families’ 
giadnal meigingof the dialects 294* 
ot the Batoka, 467 ’ 

Latt (koo See Kuruman 
Laiiadm’ Count de, his recommendation 
of Dr Lu ingstone to the Portugaeso, 


ijoweii, stamp ou 1 
nought from native tradeis, 612 
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Lebeolo, his admiration of ths eland, 183 , 
escorts Dr. Livingstone fiom Lin- 
yanti, 411 

Lecb^, or lechwi, ivater antelope, descrip 
tion of, its habitat, C2 , hunting of, in 
n flooded country, tlS 
Lecholntehe, invitation from, to visit the 
Lake Ngami countrv, 46, history of 
his accession to the chieftainship, his 
nnivoithy treatment of Dr Luing- 
stonc, 69 , seeks to pro\ ont a meeting 
with Sebitnane, CO, agrees to fur- 
nish Di Lningstono with guides, 
C6 , quarrel of, with the Makololo, 
172, 174, Mako'olo foray to punish, 
429 

Leeamhyo, the Seo Zambesi Winter 
landscape on its hanks described, 185 , 
cataracts of, 186, its geology, its 
yearly inundation, 187, pirates of, 
204 , rapids of, 207 , birds frequenting, 
208,210, species of fiving fish found 
in, 210, iguanos and alligators, habits 
of the hippopotami, 210, its hanks 
at Kaliole, birds frequenting them, 
210, 217, unhealthy season on, 217, 
uninhabited districts of, teeming with 
ammal life, birds descnbed, 219, 220, 
its numerous branches a hindianco 
to travellers, 221, marly sandstone 
hanks of, 227, abundance of animal 
life following the course of, 227 , 
Signification of the name, 441 
Leoba, or Loiba, its confluence with the 
Leeambye, 193, its latitude, 229, a 
navigable river, 230, beauty and fer- 
tility of the country bordering, 231, 
232, confluence of with the Makondo, 
236, few birds or fish found m, 237, 
the Makololo unwilling to ascend, 
210, passage of, 205 , a Makololo 
village on, projected, 411 , confluence 
avith the Leeambye, the best eito, 
411 , larger than the Coanra at Mas 
sangano, canoe descent of, 414 
Lofje, the, a rapid stieam joining the 
Leeha, 219 , , 

Lehutntn, African turkey, a serpent- 
eater, 371 j j * 

Leinn, the, an oration of, candidate for 
the rank of men, 129 - 

Lekone, or Lekwino, the, crossing of, 413, 
march from Kalai to, 451 , 
a contr.iry current, in the old. bod or 

the Zambesi, 451, 452 

Lepeldlo, Dr Livingstone’s six montfis 
seclusion at, its advantage, 8 , settle- 
ment at, broken up, 9 
Lepelole, the cave of, the habitation of tne 
Bakwam’s deity, 109 
Leprosy, a disease of Afneans, oiJ 
Lenmo, foray of, on the Leoba, 2 io, -sw, 
ill of leprosjr, 430 

Leshonya, an ant of South Ataca, 119 
Leilocho, ton days distant fiom LaKe 
Ngami, MSited by Dr “ 

1843, 9. well supplied with wamr, 
Mr Gordon Cummrng’s northern sta 

tion, 133 . , , „(! tno 

Lezuntabuea, means of defence or t » 

C23 

Libpbe, boundary of the great central lake 
Qf 4noient Atnca, ^53 


Lrbollo, the mountains in Angola, 331. 

— the, an independent people of Angola, 
351 , reputation of, 363 

Libonta, its latitude, 193, multitude of 
game above, 194, detention at, 217, 
captives restored at, its situation, 
218, arrival at, joyous welcome, 
solemn assembly, 419, 420 , departure 
fiom, 423 

Lichen, found floatmg on the Sanshnreh, 
161 

Lighthouse, a, required at Mihtono for 
safe navigation of the Zambesi, 676 

Lightmng apt to strike the mopane, avoids 
the morala, 143 

Likuaro, the, forming with the tide and 
the Luaro, the Kihmane river, 673 

Likwa, the, source of, Sebituane’s birth- 
place, 73 

Lilonda, a Baiotse capital, grove, relics 
of Santuiu, 191 

Limboa, his flight from the Makololo 
countiy, established in Nyenko, his 
rivalry of Masiko, 413, 414, bis son 
bi ought from Nyenko, on Nananko’s 
election, 417 , proceeds to extremities 
in the quarrel with Maaiko, defeated, 
424 

Limpopo, the, visited by English travel 
lers in 1808, 12, great size of elephants 
on, 483 

Lmangelo, a town submerged by the 
Zambesi, 188 

Lmkololo, the, an African crow, a shell- 
fish eater, 422 , the young esteemed 
a dainty, 423 

Lmongolo, a shell eating bird, 219 

Linyanti, arrival of Dr Livingstone at, 
164, his reception at, lo5, flight or 
the Mamban from, 157 , latitude and 
longitude ol, 177, country between 
Sesheke and, described, 177, 178 , 
infested by tsetse, 
stone’s final start from, 201 .at, Mar^ 
the height of summer, 297, letom 
from the west to, 428, assembly called 
to receive the traveller’s 
lutions, 428, Dr Livinptone s occu- 
pation at, 436, departure by rught 
fiom, a thunder stoi m, 441, 412 

S feeding; 123, roar of. 124^ 

colour a maneless variety.^ buffalo’. 

on tboir loorease, 5^7. ^ decora- 
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a town of Sechele’s, 109 , grey sand- 
stone at, 517 

Lmla, shamed out of niggardliness, 393 

Invmgstone, Dr, his parentage, 2, early 
education, 3, choice of profession, 

6 , admitted a licentiate of the Faculty 
of Physicians, 6 , w ounded by a lion, 

11, accused of lending cannon to the 

Baknains, 31, 31, finally leaves Kolo- 
beng, sends his family home, 80, 
practice and reputation of, as a 
physician, among the Bechnanas, 116, 
IIG, determination of, to avoid in- 
teference in the practice of native 
doctors, 164, his lefusal to trade, 
165 , presents of, to Sekeletu, 107 , 
attacked by fever at Lmyanti, 169 , 
tries to negotiate peace between the 
Balonda and the Makololo, 238-241 , 
prepares to stait from Linjanti for 
the coast, 193, 199 , his escort, 199 , 
last instrnotions to Sekeletu, 200, 
provision for his journey, 200, 201, 
details of the day m his tiavellmg, 
212, 213 , refuses to give “ gun-medi- 
cine,” his deficiencies as a marksman, 
226, refuses Shinte s piesent of a 
slave, 253 , his discourse on slaverv, 
259, difficulties with his escort, 265, 
267, observations for longitude and 
latitude taken by, 205 , nan ow escape 
from drowning, 291 , quells a mutiny 
ofhiB men, 300 , attacked by fever, in 
danger from the Ohiboque, 301, his 
men propose to retiini, 305, at Oas 
eange, 319, 320 , Ins lectures to the 
Makololo on pohtical economy, 832 
hesitation of his followers to proceed 
to the coast, 323, roaches Loaudo, 
worn out by fever, 330, learns the 
disasters of the Russian war, 374, 
twenty-seventh attack of fever, 404, 
introduces the fruits of Angola into 
Xionda, 413 , inadvertentlv a blood- 
1 elation, 417 , loses his skill in wood- 
craft, 413, again at Lmyanti, 428, 
fifth journey projected by, 433 , in- 
debted for his outfits to the Makololo, 
412, tribe-, composing Ins band, 
syctem of discipline e'-t ibb-shed 457 , 
rcaso'is for his anvious wish to reach 
the past coast s ifely, 601 , providen- 
tial ciicnmstances leading him to 
regard ihe exploring of Africa as his 
nroper woik, 679 

Lu ingslono, Robert, his visit to Sehituano, 
77 

Lu oa, the, a feeder of the Leeha, 273 

Loajima, the, attack of the Chiboquo on 
one of Its blanches, COl , hostile party 
at a ford of, 303 , crossing ol, on an 
cxuinpore bridge, 385 
l^ijainho, iho, Choheiide’s village on, 411 
Loandn, Dr Livingstone prepares to go 
to, 103 , B'llonda wax exported fioin, 
24S , eapit il of Angola, 310, goiern- 
motilof, its regulations for the car- 
riiigo of inert naiidue, 313, fruit 
imp -ih^d from the Sonva plains to, 
oJ5, nrrual at, 330, ndmnation of 
the Makololo, 333, regarded as a 
penal EO,tlement, Us convict soldiers, 
M3 , spoth.ug cUm ite of, grant of 


government to Sekeletu, 343 , capa* 
bilities of for railway const! uction, 
849 , embassy from the Jinga to, 368 , 
priests in, men of colour, 366, Ecoond 
visit of the ilakololo to, 428 , island 
of, its population, tiado m fisb, 341 
Loange, the, the westom boundary of 
Londa, 384 

Loaiigwa, the, Makololo plunderers turn 
back at, 430 , Ma-Mbumma offers 
canoes to cross, 499 , fears of attack, 

600 , crossing accomphshed safely, 

601 , friendly parting with guides, 
502, maicb fiom, through wooded 
hills, 604 

Loapula, the, the eastern branch of tho 
Zambesi, 407 , S "W conise of, 430 
Lobale, the people of, plundered by Dr 
Livingstone’s Makalaka, 193 , slaves 
purchased from, 253, rain-fioodod 
plains of, 207, 268, fugitives fiom, on 
account of the slave-trade, 277 
Lobotani w ell, north-west of Bamangwato, 
47 , return of the oxen to, 48. 

Locusts, used as food, 36 
Loembwe, the, valley of, described, 397, 
open country beyond, 398 
Loebi, tho, c^nfiuence of, with tho Leeam. 
bye, 193 

Loey-cave, iiUrodaced into African tra- 
dition, 453 

Lofuhn, the, ascent of, to visit a coal- 
seam, 642 , navigable, 644 
Lofuje, the, Nyamoana’s village on, 414 
Lohaheng, a Bakwain cave, 109 
Lokalneje, the hippopotami found in, 
270 , difficulties m crossing, its course, 
mosala left by inundation, 270 , Mo- 
zinkwa’s borne on, deserted, 411. 
Loke, the Sao Kasai 
Lokole, the, hills of, 636 
Lolo, the, rivers uniting to form, country 
watered by, 280 

Lolua, the, situation of Matiamvo with 
respect to, 391 

Lomhe, the, mishap in crossing, 329 , fall 
at its confluence with the Coanza, 
367, open countij near, 368 
Lonajo, villages on the, 264 
Londa, or Lunda, chiefs of, friendly to 
strangeis, 193 , wanness of hippo- 
potami in the rivers of, 211 , the game 
of, 243, 244, moist climate of, 243, 
206, cause of its freedom from tsetse, 
292, only of late years possible to 
rear cattle in, 292 , the slave market 
of Western Africa, fertility of its soil, 
309 , want of animal food in, villages 
and villagers of, 310, colour, hair- 
dressing of eastern tubes, 385 , eager- 
ness of villagers to trade, 399 , prob- 
able centre of civilization and com- 
merce in, 412, piodiicts of Angola, 
brought to Dr Livingstone's party 
to, 413 , no frogs in, toads on the 
Leeha banks, 416 

Longo^ tue, a bianrh of the Chihombo, 
297 , crossed by Dr Liv mgstone, 299 
Lopauc, caterpillar, feeding on the mo- 
1 pane, 143 


Lopepo. Dr Livingstone’s second visit to, 
Sebituane’s cattle to, 73, 
wells of, fov^nd dry. 1^8, 
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tiosito, hornblende schist succeeding trap, 
at, 486, acseilod Matjibelo encamp 
naent near, 430 

Lotombws, tliG, a feeder of the Chifu- 
madze, 273, tcdions crossing of, 275, 
opposite cmients 
or, iOi, 405, northern, meeting with 
Kangonke’s people, 409. eouthorn, 
abundance of hsli cmiglit in, 41J 
Iiotato, the, change of \egctation in the 
country boidenng, 3t)l 
XiOtlaknni, the palmyra frees of, S3 
lK3t«a, or lokesh, the millet, 270 
Lotus, pools near Kama kama overgroavn 
with, 140 

Loynnke insists on a conviction of theft, 
207 , paid the passage of the Ohipaka. 
SOS. 


Lnyela, an island of tho Locambye, 195 
LotC/c, passage of the nvnlet, 293 
Lnabo, or C'uama, tho, raasteia of its 
Fouthorn bank, 676 

Luapura, the, flowing past Oazembe, 


Luaro,_the, a sfi earn of the Quango valley, 
326, brackiih watoi of, 371, uniting 
With the Likuaro to fonn the Kili- 
manc rn cr, 573 

Luba, information learned from traders 
to, 390, foretccn tiaOois excluded 
from, staples of commoico, 391 
Lubata, Senhor, entortainb Dr Luing- 
stone at Mas&angaiio, 348 
Lncalla, the, nvci draining Ambaca, 329, 
Dr. Livingstone’s descent of, 347 , 
mode of drau uig water on, 348 , dd- 
tour from, 301, fertility of tho dis* 

' trict drained b\ , 36S 
Lnenya, the, gold found in its sands, 519, 
Nyande’fa stockade at its confluence 
with the Zambesi, 541 , accuionts 
reiideang it the key to Tete, S41 
Lni, tho, a stie.am at the foot of TaH- 
Mungongo, 324, banks of, clothed 
With fjuit trees, 371 

Luia, the, gold found in, 619 , sand- 
streams running into, 623 
Lmnha, streams forming thi, 334, iron- 
foundry at tho confluence of tho 
Luc ilia and, 317 

Lupata, the, gorge of, on the Zambesi, 
435 , grey sandstone, the underlying 
lock from Zurabo to, 617, countiy 
betveen Zurabo and, a coal held, I 
644 gorge ot, desciibod, 500 
Luniopepo, passed by Di Livingstone on 
his northward loute, 147 


Mall.' be, the, a hraneh of tho Tzo, 68, 
reached by Dr Livingstone s expo 
dition when m want of v iter, C3, in- 
ftated with mosquitoes, 09 
Mabotsa, the valley of, its lititnde and 
longitude, niissionaiy station in, JO 
Mabueaniki, a low lull on the Kune, 
487, view of hill langes from, 488 
Macabc, ili ,his joui no ' to Lake Ngaini, 
fined Ijj the Boers, 107 
Macaulay, cbaiaeter of tho Highlanders 
according to, 2 

“Maohakn,” battle a^e men, service re- 
quired from, 17g, 


Maclear, Thomas, assistance given by. 
to Dr. Livingstone, 80, opportunity 
given Dr Livingstone of practising 
his insti actions, 146. 

MacLnne, Commander, lost, coming into 
Kilimane, 671 

Madagascar, spread of Christianity m. by 
unaided Bible teaching, 103 
Madeira, pioject of emigration from, to 
Afijca, 664 

Magahesberg, See Casham. 

Maganja country, the, windmg of tho 
Lupata gorge into, BOO, ravaged by 
Kisaka, 663 

Magan]a mountains, a range tenmnat- 
ing in Morambala, 665 
Magic lantern, an important part of Dr 
Livingstone’s equipment, 201, at tho 
village of Nyanioana, 242, showed to 
Shmte’s court, 259 
Mahalapi, the, a diy river bed, 133 
Mahale, Sebituano’s ambassador to Kolo 
bong, Dr Livingstone’s host, 72 , un- 
dertakes the care of Dr Livingstone a 
effects, 200 

Mahar, an Englishman shot m mistake 
by the Barolongs, 107 
Jfahonta, island on the Chobe, 154 
Mai, tho Kasai at, desciibed, 390, situa- 
tion of, 391 

Maila, Sunday spent at, 145, 

Majano, rightful chief of the Banajo.a, 69 
Makobe, chief of tho Bangwaketse, de 
feated by Sebituane, 73 
Makaldka, the, latitude of their country, 
Dr Livingstone 8 first visit to, 9, 
serfs of the Mukololo, 103 , mcorpor 
ated with the Makololo, 171, ceroils, 
fruits, cultivated by, 171, 173, lochwi5, 
huntuig of, 178 , moi e dextoi ons watei- 
men than the Makololo, 184 , plunder- 
ing propensities of, 103, pirates ot 
the Leeambje, 204 , an oironco of, 
against the Makololo, referred to 
Sokeletu, 201, love of, for their 
mothers, 2C8 

Makare, the, coal seam on, 643 

Makoa, Bechuana appellation for white 
men, its derivation, 174 

Makoo, a stieim running westwaid, into 
the Kafue, 478 

Makololo, the tribe of Sebitiinnc, 69, uol- 
coine giv on by the, to Dr Livingstone, 

72. then soiling boys for jiunted 
stufls, 79, assistance gnen by, to 
Dr Livingstone m the floods oS the 
Chobe, 164, execution of a criminal 
by. 159, mode of determining oiul 
and cnrain il suits among, 169, leu, 
Teai«h custom obt lining among, IW, 
Iheii hibihty to fetuilo diseases, it> , 
colour of, tieitnient of aoraou by, 

ICl 3C2 , orji'xjnonts oc 

women, their boh ivionr during re 
hgioua sen.ee, 102, 103 PY-nd ^ 
hteialure by. 10 1 trade c i 

nmnno- IbO. C'lttlo of, f 

,°,K"°"oS°n ot Srlf 
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of slaughtering and distributing ani- 
mals, of eating, 180, huts of, 180, 
their self-iespect, 193, their devour- 
ing of meals, ceremonial dance of, 
198 , mode of accepting a trust, 200 , 
customs modifying their lordship 
over the Matalata, 201 , punishment 
of theft, taught by Di. Livingstone, 
205, their honesty compared with 
Balonda and Makalaka, 267 , reputa- 
tion of, in Londa, 275 , idea of the 
world, 335, 336 , beneficial effects of 
contact with civilization on, 337-339 , 
their industry, 339 , sagacity in trafllo, 
310, patient enduiance of, 352, their 
character in Angola, 309 , agiiciiltuial 
tastes of, 377 , peace with, pioclaimed 
with 3 oy, 418 , Dr Livingstone’s party 
returns impoverished to, 420, 421, 
willingness of, to establish a tiade 
with the west, 428 , moi lality among, 
during Dr Livingstone’s absence, 430 , 
caielesslifeof, 434 , their inconsisten- 
cies, 436, sentiments of, statesmen, 
439 

Mahoma, his captive tribesmen, restored 
to, 222, 223. 

Matondo, the, a branch of the Leeba, 
236, its latitude, a tsetse district, 
41G 

Malachite, worked by the people of 
Cabembe, 657 

Malange, geology of the district round, 
369 

Malaria, its causes, 435, 436 

Maleke, killed by a mad dog, 112 

Malova, palm wine, 354 

Malta, armour of the knights of, 145 

Maluti, mountaineers of the, canmbals, 
175 

Mambari, the, slave traders, 79 , slave- 
traders, flight of, on Dr Invingstone’s 
appearance at Lmyanti, 167 , besieged, 
released at Dr Livingstone’s inter- 
cession, 183 , dismissed by Santuru, 
their family, appearance, and habits, 
190, information given by, concern- 
ing Loanda, 198 , extensive trade of, 
23b, fiction as to the origin of white 
men, 252 , the western country often 
visited by, 286, monopoly of, 288, 
fable of white men’s trathc, 332 , their 
monopoly ot trade exposed to Shinte. 
412 

Mamhoae, hunters, their mode of stalk- 
ing game, present to Dr Lmngstone, 
418 jom lus party, 418 , leave him at 
Kahele, 424 

Ma-Mbuiuina, amval at her village, 497 , 
readiness of her people to conveise, 
tlieir suspicion of Di Li\mg6tone,499 
Mamiro, Ins faicnell conieraation with 
Dr Livingstone, 439 

Ma Mochisanc, Sehiiunnc’s daughter and 
successor, 78, appointed head of the 
tribe, resigns, 166 

llamosho, or moahoraosho, the mo=t palat- 
able fruit of the Banveti, 20b, fruit- 
tree of the Lee vmbyc loiests, 220 
M vnakAloiigwe, a pass ot the B mangwa- 
to intis, 132 

Slanchcster goods, African admiration 

4 0*1 fcvO* 


Manchunyauo, Dr. Livingstono’B interest 

111, 434 

Maneko, a fruit with homy rmd, 458 
Manonko, female chief ot the Balonda, 
231, Dr Livingstone’s delay on her 
account, 234, 235 , declines to visit 
her, 236, the mother of, 238, her ap- 
pearance at a conference, 240, poli- 
tical opinions of, 241 , falls foul of 
Masiko’s people, 2-12, prevents Dr. 
Livingstone’s embarkation, 243 , es- 
coits Dr Livingstone, her official 
attendants, 245, her resolute spirit, 
246, vexing delays of, 260, agrees to 
piocoed to Shinte’s residence, 261, 
appropiiates Slunle’s ox, 267, unable 
to meet Dr Livingstone on hiS re- 
turn, 416 

Manga, a flat country boideiing on the 
Locti, 227 

Mango, the, plain of, 193 
Manica, the ancient Ophir, 648 , the finest 
gold country of Eastern Africa, 665 
Manioc, roots presented by Balonda 
chiefs to Dr Livmgstone, 243, of 
Shinte’s town, six feet high, 266, 267 , 
mode of cultivating and reaping, 262, 
263 , process i endenng the poisonous 
variety eatable, 263 , the sweet variety, 
manner of piepanng the farina, 317, 
various uses of, 865 , unwholesome as 
a sole ai tide of diet, 389 
Mantatees, name given to native volun- 
teer workmen, 28 
Manycti See Banyeti 
Maps, native, accuracy of, 464 
Maiavi, the, custom of piercing the upper 
lip obseived by, 491, a family of 
ti ihes north of the Zambesi, at war 
w ith the Portuguese, 609 
Mai avi counti y, sea-current m old times 
deflected towards, 636 , coal cropping 
out lu, 643, earthquakes in, 649, the 
buazo found in, 563 
MaiaviLake Sec Nyan 3 a 
Marble, pink, the bed of the Mbai, 480 
March of Di Livingstone’s party de- 
scribed, 178 

Manle, tlie, a branch ot the Leeambye, 
194 , Dr Livongstone’s passage down 
the, 195 

Marimba, the, a musical instrument, 255 
Marimba, arriv al at his villages, 467 , 
aspect of the counti y, 460 
Maroro, or malolo, the, fruit of, like the 
custaid apple, 232 

Marquis, Laurence Jos4, Commandant of 
Icolloi Bengo, 344, promoted to he 
Comraaiidaut of Amhaca, 360 
Mariiage, mode of conti acting among the 
Banvai, 63 5, geneially in Africa, 
privilege of a Banyai wife, 634 
Masebele, wife of Sechelo, her flight from 
the Boors, 104. 

Ma-Sekeletu, meeting with Dr lavmg- 
stono at the town of, 195, supports 
Dr Liv ingstone against M])ololo, 213, 
214, prepaies for Dr Lnmgstone’s 
loiuney, 139 

Mashauana, his good omen, 208, his 
warning to Di Livingstone, 217, his 
duties as head boatman, 218 hia 
prayer tq ^ho alligator, 222, givqs 
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W gniaos, 239, 

nis fall, 312, liis devotion, 370, finds 
nis wife mamed m his absence, 421, 
planned m the nvor by a hipponota- 
mas, 425 ^ ^ ^ 

ifasbinRa tnounfamB, gold, found by 
Poriiigneso in, 609, ^ 

ifashinga, at, roclc pounded in wooden 
inortars, to find gold, 618 
Slashona, the, weavers and d\ers, Cl n 
proposes accompanying Di Livinn- 
PtOTlC, 511 

iTaobfie. spot whence the Kalahaii desert 
d'VorgoR from the Bamangwato 
hiil, 47, fiight of Sobitaanc s cattle 
to, 73 , Its dcbcions w iter, 118 , coun- 
try adjacent to, undermined by mice, 

ifasil-o, Santum’s son, rebels a^amst 
Sokoletu, 213, 211, lus slave dealmo” 
reproved, 229, 230, his lufiuenoo 
among the Ainhonda, 231, embassy 
from, presents, his willingness to 
make peace with the Malcololo, 211 , 
Mancnl 6 offended with, 242 . return 
of the emba««v, 213 , prevents Shinto 
cultivaiing the friendship of the 
Hnkololo, 112 , quarrel of, with lus 
brother Liraboa, 4U, Dr. hiving- 
stone's message to, protcstingagamst 
war, 417, hui message and presents 
to Dr Livingstone, 421, history of 
his fight with Limboa, 121 

MnSEStigano, confluence of the Lncalla 
and Coanza at, 329, visit of Dr 
Livingstone to, 317, beauty of the 
appro ich to, 813, situation, latitndo 
of the town, 319, raihvayto Loanda 
proposed 319, ruined churches in, 
the fort, 350, history of, fires in, 860, 
domestic fouls fitted for hot climates, 
near, 331 

Mnsuka, a fruit tree of the Batoka, 

474 

Mntabolc, the, Sebitusno's cattle seized 
by, 73, driven fioin tiso Zambesi by 
Sobituano, 75, imprisoned on the 
Zambesi, 70, bonndanos of the, 175, 
bring Di Livingstone’s goods to the 
south bank of the Loeambyo, 127 , the 
Makololo, suspect nu impoitation of 
uitcbcialfc 127, treacherously mur- 
dei ert by Moyai .v's father, 454 
Mathnliiani, a pool of the Kalahari desert, 

63 , wells of, found dry, 134 
Matiamvo, pai amount chief of the Ba- 
londa, 251 , migration of one of Ins 
villages, mode of dressing the beard 
peculiar to bis people, 205, anheio 
ditaiy title, absolute powci of, mad 
ness of Its former holder, 276, lus 
tj rannv and slav^e dealing, 270 , vvilu 
herd of, 278, interview with an old 
comrade of, 279, 290, his vrish for a 
cannon giatifled. 375 , situation oi nis 
town, 391, policy of visiting, 391, 
chniacter of his govemmeut and 
people, 393, begging of childien ot 
the laic, 393 Ins sentiments towards 
Kawawa, 101, Gazembo, a vassal ot, 
i503 

Matlamotlo, native name of on edible 
frog, 37, its habits, 37 


Mosilikatss’s 
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residence, 


springs in 
by honey. 


Matlokotloko, 

4G0 

Matlomagan yam, chain of 
tufa, G3 

Maundo, a hill frequented 

guides, 470 ^ 

Miinnku, ombaikation at, 202 
Maui itms, the, pioflt of free labour m, 
3«, Afiican flower roots carried to 
4Ce , fi ee laboui m spite of difficulties! 
successful in, 680 * 

Mayabathu, the, African cannibals, 176 
range, the, mined houses on. 
S02 , oven knocked up m the hills be 
hind, oOi 

Mazaro, the Zambesi at, 6G8 , navigation 
from, to the sea, 668 

Mazoe, the, its sands washed for gold 
519, beyond the Lckole hills, 636 ’ 

Mbai, the, flowing thiough a beautiful 
country, 489, the Poituguese ignorant 
of its maibles, 539 

Mboela, Mambnri name of Nyenko, 414 
Mboenga deserts fiom Dr Livingstone, 
417, takes Niamoaua's gift. Dr 
Livingstone’s message to him. 417. 
418 ’ 

llbunitna, attempts to raise his tribe 
against Dr Liv ingstone, 495 , aiiival 
at lus village, 497, visit from hia 
brother, 107, suspicious conduct of 
his guides, 498, Dr Lu ingstone dis- 
trusted by his people, 499 Dr Liying* 
stone 8 pi esont to, 503 
Mend, a cure foi fever, 257, of the Ba 
loncla, 2G0 

Mebalwo, a native schoolmaster, his 
courage in a lion hunt, 10, 11 
Medicine, native practice of, 114, 116, 
knowledge of, an aid to missions, 

ICl , elephant, the, initiated in, 
loader of the hunt, 513 , a good price 
offered for, 614 

Medicines asked for ns charms, 497, list 
of native Alncan, 650 note 
Slolita, at, lendeavous of the Bangwa- 
ketse, to desti oy the Makololo, 7i 
Mellot, Senbor, lus kind entertainment of 
Di Livingstone, 331, Dr Living- 
stone s companion, from Calvi to the 
Quango, 360 

Melons, vvatei, of the Kalahaii desert, 
described, 41, laige crop of 1852, 

107 , „ 

Meiive makaba, an island on the Zam 
besi, feud of its several classes 0 / 
inhabit ints, 491 , detention at, 492 
Mcich ludise, compulsoiy carnage of, in 
Angola, 333 

Mesombi yanthomums of Cajio Colonv, 
thou seci eting 0 f moistni e in di ought, 

80 , propagated, by the Boois in arid 
distiicts, 87 

Mice, multitudes of, near Masliue, then 
haymaking, 125 , an ai tide of food, 

289 

Micombo, a Jesuit settlement near 2'otg, 
Milaifl.^'Mi^his plantations and garden 
MiIfc?a\^i1)St.mm for 23 , importance 

of, to the Becliuanas, 139 , Fortiiguesp 
prejudice against, 365 
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Milo, the AfrIC^n medlar, 226 
Mmt=, company projected to ■n'ork East 
African, 501 

Miracle of the desert salinas, 54 
Miranda, L.entenant, Br Livingstone’s 
escort to the coast, 557 , prepares for 
defence at Shiramba, 562 , hires Dr 
LiMDustone’s men for the ascent of 
the Zambesi, 562 , resismation of his 
commission, 663 , volunteers to dis- 
perse Kiasak’s band, 5!>7 
iliECion, Dr Livintrstoue s established at 
Mabotsa, 10 , at Shoknane, 16, 17 , re- 
moval to Koloben<j, 18 , circnmstances 
of native tribes adverse to, 23, 24, 
difBcnltics from withoat, 26, de- 
stroj ed by the Boeis, 33 
Misaonarics, expediency of their trading 
discussed, 26 , their daily work de- 
scribed, 35 , patience and an enter- 
pnsm" spirit, necessary qualifica- 
tions of, 102, 103, resonree-. and 
necessary expenditure of, ICS, ICO , 
Jesuit, high reputation of, 353, per- 
manence of their teaching, 354 
Missionary addresses, prominent theme 
of, 274 , difficulty of conveying, 
through an interpreter, 278 
Missionary efforts, indirect good influence 
of, 17, Fonous hindrances to, in 
Africa, 23, 21, promoted by trade, 
the Biblo a substitute for, 101, 102 , 
CircuTTS'anccs weakening, in South 
Afnra, 102, mistakes in, 103, injury 
done hvecctarianism to, 101 appaieiit 
ill bticcossof good insensilily derived 
from, 13S, ili directed, 531, district 
of Africa best prepared for, 432, all 
c irnc » labour, in ‘•onie rnca-mro, 575 , 
imp'irtaiico as an established com 
m/ rco to, 676 

MU' '■inua’-v life, definitivolv omhraccd by 
Dr liiv ingKtone, C, 7 ", qnafificatioirs 
necc->‘a'rv for, 18 , tods, priv itions, 
campm^uiions n{, 31, 36 

aa’-v F')''if*it=, ctaiiors in Africa to 
hr occiipu <1 1) , 577 

M -*.) » i-v ti i-thmir adveniages resulU 
ir„ fro 1, to Gr.fjiias and Btcbuan is. 
OT-a-, 

Mi-iio o, pxipisnd ns n. pirt of the Za- 
11’ 1 gtithoj.e and Village at, 

I r >11 o 1, 57iJ 

* 1 ti 1 1*1' tide of, 387 , geologjcul 

••'rti iit»‘ < { I ♦.’opes 3‘'3 
ill vt fri ruiv cUk <■ met m the 

<1 I it i f ** o / III ’>( -1, s'>5 

iv f‘ u • di- o i trt vho 1' nv ill 207 
’ I toft-, I’p, ' 11 ira V ho 
> ' t 1' t ixii. ! . r ,,{ V ni'o men. 
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■■ -1 ill , Ilf -d (- Cl I >i,p (.hinf, 

^ "na, ’ >i- m ti f f ntr vnci 
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island, 427, curious meteorological 
phenomenon observed by, 510 
Mogametsa, an African bean, 226 
Mohango, a pass through wooded hills, 
498 

Mohatla, an aromatic shrub, 99. 

Mobetolo, the indigo plant, 61 
Mohohu, Bechuana teim for the white 
rhinoceros, 524 

Mohonono bush, thickets of, its edible 
bark, 146 

Mohorisi, taunts Lenmo with cowardice, 
214, his boldness durmg the attack 
of the Chiboqne, 296, comforts Dr 
Livingstone with assurances of 
fidelity, 305, 306 , projects a Makololo 
village on the Leeba, 411 , marries a 
wife m Katema’s town, 417 , his 
readiness to promote direct trade 
with Europeans, 451 

Mohothiani, the wells of, destroyed by 
digging too deeply, 49 
Moisture sensibly coolmg the atmo- 
sphere, 359 

Mokantsa a tall Bushman, 144 
Mokoko, the, a dry nver-bed of the 
Kalahari deseit,52, anciently spread- 
ing to a large lake, 63, temporary 
flood of, 139 

Mokokonyani, a water-pool m the bed of 
the Mokoko, 63 

Mokoronga, the, a fruit tree, in the Mo- 
pane countiy, 623 

Mokorozt, the, a rivulet feeding the 
Zambesi, 543 , gold-wasbing in, 645 
Mokun, herbaceous creeper a itb tuberous 
root, 41 , an ediiile tuber of the Mo- 
pano country, 535 ' 

Mokwala, his picsentto Dr Livingstone, 
425 

Mokvva-rcza, the, its cry, m habits re- 
sembling a cuckoo, 479 
I Mokvvanka, a district bordeimg on the 
I eeba, recently occupied by Shinte, 
266 

ilokvv me, Batoka of, sent with Dr Living- 
stone 457 , bad feeling of his tiibes- 
incn towards Alonabm, 531. 

Mola, an Afntan foicst tree, 460 
Mold, me, an audress inciting to hospi 
tnbtv, 130 

Moles cab n bv Katende’s people, 289 
Molmge, the a s md nv cr falling into the 
Nakc, 520 

Moioinpi, VM od used for paddles, 178, 
found in Lnnd v forests, 248 
Molondo, a fruit-tree of the Batoka, 474 
Monabm, v M il ololo m tominand of 
Liitoha 157, itt leked by msaiiity, 
leaver tbo c imp 530 , bis unfortunate 
]>o-i'K, i with the B tlol a, vam search 
to*. 5>,I 

Mon iknd/i, a moinitam, the =Dince of the 
L"fiij' 219 vitiloi virilchmg to the 
ndcrc, c f, 23 .', its hi’ight ebovt tin. 
\nli< •*, stij 

Mr na-'C ibieie the, a branch of the 
i lot ihieji,273 

j Jtonasicnc . k* ors to be Iramed from, 

j ''fni Afnc*iTi jirncm, 4n 

y i*" f of no p*or\ 
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Mono;', calico a “ubatituto for, 328,611, 
fiib, 313 , salt, 351 

Mmiiun, nm%al at his villnjrc. Ins popu- 
larity, 62S, bois sent to bo educated 
in Ins liouschold, 629, hostile demon- 
strations of hia younc: men, 6J3 , his 
I'-ircs eubniit to the ordeal “ niiiavi,” 
C*!! 

Moroino'aaa, dcj^oneracy of the present, 
honours pud by tho Poituguoso to 
Iho former, 623 

Jironongi-aiimbi, a frnit tree on the fable- 
laud. oicrlookmg tho Qu ingo valley, 
S‘25 

^fontciro, Major, hia visit to Oazombo, 
6t3 

2ilour«, pariinoiint chief of tho BatoKa, 
Ilia ixcoption of Dr Ln inu'stono, 476, 
470, a i-ubstitute for the slivo ti ide 
propo ‘ (i, tho settletnciit of a niis- 
nonaiTin hiscounti-v, I'd, 177 , n dis- 
courier* ^ dF isbukuiotnpo f«i8inonH, 
178, visit to hia sister’s village, incet- 
itrg V ilh an old acquaintancp, 178, 
plcasui G oppressed at tho prospect of 
pc vcc, 173 

M'Hjn, ne\ , Mnkololo custom of greeting 
the, 205 

Mopano tree, edible insect secretion on 
Ik-, leaves, 113, described, 113 

Mop mo countrj, cntruico into the, 7-o, 
cleph mt bunt m, 621, singing buds 
of. 6'22, the IV hue rhinoccios extinct 
in, Gil, the lonvo a fiequcntor oi, 
its nest described, us voUiiituy im 
prisonmeat, 525, 620, abund ineo of 
gnmem, 627, c liblctubois,gco ogiod 
structure of, 6 35, 5 50 

Mop no, or mcpito mfr ent 

ISccbtnni soldnirv, 129, 
to ns and ughts, 130, the to 

dutT, no, tbeirdtiiv to the duef, I'o 

Morala tree, a protection against lig 

Moi ddv’ Sel oiin s notion of, 128 , of a 
biishtn m, misundoi stood, Irom ignor- 
ance of his 1 . con- 

7„ciu»S i.tli !>■• 

tlio confluence of 69 

Moniral, ,H. 

s'SiKjo':,™.;..* 

as a bite of in the Zoiiga, 

“'■’SgiSf .liVc .0 ' S'™ 

flooded by ‘'^‘ife^^iJsrot’tiie Quango 
Mosanilia range, the. use o 

ns escort with the Barotso 
Jlosantu, sent as e.cois 
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captives to Masiko, 229 , his message, 
229, anxiety of his comrades con- 
cerning, 236, ariaval of, with the em 
bassy from Masiko, 241, checks an 
oflicious mutineer, 301 
Moshesh, bis fondness for agriculture, 
171, paramount chief of the Bakoni 
and Basuto family, 175 
Moshoma, or mokuchong, an African 
fruit tree, Cl 

Moshuka, a tiee boarmg fruit like apples, 
458 

Mosibo, a bean, eaten with honey, 206 
Mosilikitzo, chiricter of, 25, 26, his 
attack on Sebitnane, Ins defeat, 75, 
his ill success in a second attack, 70 , 
his people, Mi Moffat’s messengers, 
127, nnsti listed by the Makololo, 
427, his oiorrunmng tho Batoka 
counti j , 407 

Mosioatunia, on the Leoba, 230 

native name of tho Victoria fails, its 

meaning, 411, garden planted by Di 
Liv ingstono above, 419 
Mosisinjane, head-man of Dr Diving 
stone s Ban ijoa, 467. 

Mosogo, hospitality of his wife to Juo 

Mosquitoes, of the Sonza, 335, follow 
muddj 1 ivers, 341 
Mosses m African foi osts, 308 
Mosus.v, elephants cli vsed fiom an island 
near hii village, 612 513 salt manu- 
1 icluiod bj Ins pooplo, 614 
Motomwa, tho axe-Bhaped hill, 506. 

Srr "tr i^kSrd/aT ■ ^ 

Motmkwo!*the,’ a stream flo vmg through 

Motao.' mednig of Dr Livingstone and 

M. tfust insulhuent buppU of 'v^i it. 
lU, fnendhness of the Bikvhaiiat, 
137 Di Livingstone leavcs, 13a 

ao2!L‘"?„%'o.ero», 
x lelding oil, 450 

MotmuofJfendaforosK^^^^ 

Moiv anas bnobabs 61 > for,’ ID 

obstinate '^tiht; acoom ^ 

Movara, a day spent 

mono ses Tin oTection^ ng mist 

fee.'^saTl fiom Makololo inipe 
iionsnobS, 153 natuo 

Mozambique, ^ouinov t Bngh-h 

traders fi om Lo f^r ivor> , 
goods from, e^hnn^u 

rontmbmd by the 

guns declvred melbcienry of 

iTom nnient of, 501 d Goj. ornor 

Itafieeport, 5/5 
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lIozamD.que, the Zamhesian, Lnccrda’s 
and Dr Livingstone’s astronomical 
observations on, 6G0 

Hozinkvra, Ins hospitable entertaiutnent 
of Dr Livingstone, his house and 
garden described, 273 , painful meet- 
ing with, 411 

Mozinkv a s wife, her request to Dr 
L’vingstone, her premature death, 
272 

Mozinkwa, the Zambcsian, detention on 
his island, 510, desertion of a Batoka 
to, 611 , bitten by a hv ama, 614 

Moziingi, the. Dr Livingstone proves 
himself not one of, 603 

ilo/ungo, Monomotapn’s son, his history, 
650 

Iforunia, the, or river of Dila, 470 , lignite 
found on it' hanks, ruined tow ns of, 
470 , the country onto r*ch in cattle, 
571 

Mopnkanc, Ins marauding on the Zam- 
btsi, 400, never reached the con- 
tinence with the Loangvvn, 501 

Mpat'', a goige on the Zambesi, 493 

Mparia, an isl ind at the conflnenco of 
the Chobo and the Leeambve, its 
geologv , 203 , nigbt spent on, 201 , its 
]io-.iion, geological structure, 442, 
dt'tentio,! in, 412 

Mjiiauc, warning nga nst, 604 , beauty of 
his country, 6 Hi, irnval it his 
village, doubtful locoption, 50G, in- 
ptiUing hcslilitv of tbo v illager', pie- 
pinitiois for war, 607 , Dr Living- 
ft 1 ! e’s luc'sagc and present to, 
rr''i',!ng ol council, conference with 
S' k V ebu, '’07, 6iH , jirovides canoes 
for t lie passage of the Zamhe«i, 609, 
D'* IjIm ig'tono’s th ink olTornig to, 
510 , f nmo laws cnfotccd b 03 oad his 
e Hill "3 , SU 

kl' c»‘', .'tfitufs of, to succeed Sebt- 
t r ' KG^ni 'Is'^obituaao’snuthor- 
11 ’ , 155 , til t c,' ‘■1 ive ti uler', plots 
u u!"t ■'1,1 till, ., 157, 15s , his death, 

1 1 prT'iji'-Mii j,i Mitcd bv , to 'I ive- 
lb'-' to IriUo in i! ito^ a V ill iges, 

M > ’’i o 'r” ot sLcnmo ' firiT, ascents 
t ‘ ' t r u H ndv ice, 21 ? , m ikcs 

ri ' r'ij,,gli, k’' liber iliiv to Di 
1 V, g bs pi-'’'ites, gl5, hi3 

' gi 1.1 I- {’ af, j-'t iniiriior o' his 
' ” ri-i rts 1 inscir in Dr 

5 • I to ( rv I S2 5 cjHtlomns 
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Mallet, abounding on the Zouga, 62, 
heaps of, left by floods, m tho 
Barotse valley, 227 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, remarks of, on 
the geology of Africa, 406 note , truth 
of his conclusions w ith regard to tho 
configuration of the Af iican coutment, 
427 

Muromho, a mountain in Lake ixyanja, 

Murotuani, Bechuana name for tue 
hornet, 426 

Murray, Captain, murdered by tho Boers, 
93 

Murray, Mr ,]Oins the expedition to Lake 
Ngami, 40 , departure of the expedi 
tion, 48 , lost in tho desert, mis- 
understanding with his gmde, 60 , 
sent for waid vviiih oxen in seaich ot 
water, misled by Ramotobi, 63 

Muscle, edible, found m brac^h rivers, 
371 

Museum, British, African resemblance to 
Egyptian puntmgs m, 379, young 
elephant calf in, 4S3 

Museum of Practical Geologv, specimens 
of African coal and gold in, 647 

Mushrooms, of the Loudn forests, 249 , of 
the Mopane country, 535 

Music, Afiican, and musical instruments, 
255 , instruments used in mouinmg 
the dead, 373, its construction, 373. 

Mutokuane-hang, 286 

Mutokwane, an Afiican narcotic, its 
pernicious effects, 46 f 

Mutu, tho, a brinch of the Zambesi, 
6kS, navigahlo in old tunes, 573. 


Nnkacbinta, the, a rivulet flowing oast 
to tbo Zambesi, 478 

Nakalombo, hot spiiugs of, once a resi- 
dence of Scbituane, 480 

Eakc, a doctor, 202 

Nako, tho, thickets on its banks, 618 , 
course of, 618 , bordering the Mopane 
country, 620 , coal beams in, 544 

Nakong, the, a new species of antelope 
described, 179 , seen on the Kasau, 
297 

Nahclc, a town of the Barotse, 72, Mpepo 
fixes himself ot, in opposition to 
Stbiiuano, 160 , Sanlurii’s stoiehouso, 
183 , V isittd 1)3 no w Into men before 
Di LiMug'touo, 169, 1"0, Dr Living- 
stone's excuisionb fi om, 191 , Masiko’s 
intrigues in tho neiglibourhood of, 
cn , picho at, 214, beginmngof lains, 
215, return to, 423, airival of an 
cuibaesy from ifnsiko, 424 , Dr 
j L ving'tone leaves, 125, salt pans a 
fortnight west of, 61 1 
Nam It, an, the source of, Bohituano’s 
bi tliplnce, 73 

N iMb' c, a cataract rf the Leeambve, 166 
haaeta, Inppon ,»«uii found between 
Kntirno laoklo and, 210 , nows rc- 
cc.ved 1)3 Dr Livmgbiono at, 213, 
bflrccu, and Sci ! o-^i, n. isclso dis 
tr.el, 427 , bai.'itcd nver reach near, 

Name , c ) mnemotaliv t- m irks of remark- 
able evemi- inAtnen, 169, confnaion 
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of, from im«tnif]ors(aiidmg native 
languiRcs, 62S, 620 ^ 

under a Qcr tree, origin 
of the name, 655 , dopojiiilafcion of 
tiie purrouncling connlrr, 655 
wnmpono, c moos left at, •113, 

Nananko olecicd cbiof ntNyonko, 417 
Aapmr, Sir George, go^e^lor of Capo 
Colony, 85 

Knreode, a, need by the Botoka, 4G4. 
Anto, large edible catorjnllai, 4G 
I^atuml history, value of, to the misaion* 
ary, 220 

Naoiganon, rctnniks on, of the Zamliesi. 
from ita mouili, 503-571, bonoQci il 
resnlK to bo hoped for, 576 
rtcliololb'’, the silnias of. 651 , parching 
heat at, glare fioui tlic £>alt p ins, 1 lo” 
bomuliiry of a gtcat centi il like. 
452 ’ 
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Nciongo, Mnkololo name for the Dongolo. 

555 ' 

Need, Captain, good Foriice done In bis 
gifl.dSI 

Negro ivpc found among tbe Balonda, 
253 , customs followed bj the Barotso 
and Balonda, 270 , Gmo*i.ions ci.cile(i 
by the eight of 1 lute men, 3D3 
Nest, biru'p, of Etitched lones, 152, 
ecoopc'l m the tiecs and plastered 
over, 625 

Notes, Captain Antonio Rodiigues, Ins 
J-aiidness to Dr Luingstono, 51S , 
nnnncri-arj feast gnen b^, 320, Ins 
knowledge of the goograplij' of An- 
gola, 321 , Dr I.unig'-tonc’s host on 
Ins return to Cassango, 371, death 
of Ins child, 372, sates a noman 
accused of ttuchcinft, 373, picscnt 
of, to jilnlninvo, 371, remarks of, 
on the unhcaitliinoss of Cassango, 
375 , enormous tiisb licionging to, 370 
Kens, Afncati intorpietalion of, 133 
Newton, John, Ins slat cry in the West 
Indio«, 250 

Ngaba, a klatabclc plundoi or, 601 
Ngubisfine, oven and t\ nggons left at, 65 
Ngami, Bal'C, Dr Lit mgstone’s near 
apiiroach to, in 1812, 0 , u!ea of pene 
trating to, suggested by Sochclo, 38, 
difllculties of the journey, fltlest 
season for tho attempt, 40, stait of 
the expedition, 4G, Bufferings fiom 
tbir/-t, 62, difficulty in tiacmg a 
loiito, 63, guided by a Biisbnoman, 
63, biiidered bv bekomi, 65, dis- 
cot cry of, 67, detailed description 
of, 67-59, mollusciis found in, salt 
springs of. 67. the residuum of an 
ancient lake. 453, the Inigo cattle of, 
imported fiom tbe cst, 48i 

Ngio, a Sunday spent at 329 

Ngotuan6, poisonous sluub of South 

N'gwa, a poisonous catei pillar, effects of 

N'gwa! tlm luU, iVs\at itude and 

” hill-range stretching fiom, a bound 
ary of till Sanj'huieli, lul „f,rnT 

Niger espcdition mn’ht, oy pene lating 

farlbm , h eve found a boaltny climate, 
407 , no failure, 680 
Nile, the, theoiy accounting 


for the 


inundations of, 407-409 , analogy be- 
tween its mnndations and that of the 
Zambesi, 616 , a watei plant of, found 
in the Leeambyo, 667 
Nile deseit, the resemblance of, to the 
ridge bounding Barotse valley, 192 
JSjarnbi, a Chiboque chief, hump and ribs 
of an o\ offered to, 294, surrounds 
Dr Livingstone's encampment, 294 
comes to terms, Ins shabby peace- 
offering, 296 , familiarity of Ins people 
with tbe slaye ttade, 297 
Njcfii, a water plant bearing an edible 
nut, 6C7, found in various countries. 
667 

Npi, a bean of the Batoka country, 458 
Nkniime, oxen sent forward to the well 
of, 134 

Nku ulelc accompanies Dr Licnngstone, 
441 

Nogn pntsanc, the “ bleating snake,” 120 
Nok.i ea Bailctb, a name of the Zouga, 64 
Nokuano, 'Mpope’s executioner, 158, 
executioner of 'ilpepe’s evil coiinsel- 
lois, ISS 

Nokwano, his death, duiing Dr Living 
stone's absence, 430 

Nolloth, Captain, his present of wine to 
Dr Lii mgstono, 674 

Ntlano volunteers into Di Livingstone’s 
coni oy, 441 

Ntn otwc, a plain broad enough to allow 
of the latitude being taken, 141 
Nuana Kaluoje,nbianchof thoLokaluejo, 
270 

Nuana Loke, the, Dr Livingstone nearly 
dionned in, 291, 292 
Nunes, Capt un, Ins great giandfathor 
intrusted with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, 651 

Nunes, Oo'onel Galdmo Jose, Dr Living- 
stone’s host at Kihmane, 674, chosen 
by Dr Livingstone trustee of lus 
propel ty and inteiests m Africa, 

678 

Nwctwe, a large salt pan, 67 
Njakalongi, Mati.iraio’a sister, her 
liberal tieatment of Dr Livingstone, 
394, her village entienched bj Log, 

895 

Njanoba, arrival at his village, confession 
of poveity, 632, ill faith of the guide 
provided by, 633, lus favomable re 
cepfion of Dr, Livingstone, 534, 
pi omiscs guides to 'Pete, 634 
Nyamboionda, the hot spring of, de 
scribed, 613 

Nyamonga mountains, height of, 665 
Nvamoana Dr Livingstone's confoience 
with, 238-240, parang g ft of, to Di 
Luingstono, 245, lecoramoudnnon to, 
to furnish canoes, 412 , her removal to 
the liver Lofuge, meeting with Dr 
Livingstone, 414 

Nvampungo, headman of the S'lmhtri, n 
rani charmoi , information giv en hy, 
to Dr Ln ingstone, afflicted by 
leniosy, 618, 619, rlepaituie fiom his 
vilis'^e, 620 spoiK of an ele]ihant 
hunrshaied with, 621 
Nvanja, Lake of the Jfaiavim pomaps 
^ Like Kaluga 0, 407 , 
geographer^, described, 64S 
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Nyaondo, the, a rivulet shelving igneous 
action, 613 

Nyateive, supreme ruler of the Banyai, 
his dependent chiefs, 628 
Nyaiide, his rebellion agninst the Portu- 
guese, Bil , his t«o years’ siege of the 
fort of Tete, 642, sustained defence of 
his stockade against Kis.ika, 6G0 
Hyeuko, Limboa’s country, 414, Baiotse 
of, disclaim allegiance toLimhoa, 417 
ITynngwe See Tete 

October, heat at Linj^anti in, 434 , plains 
still inundated in, 455 
Ophir of Solomon m East Afiica, 646, 

1 easons for fixing its site in Africa, 665 
Ophthalmia among the Baku ains, its 
cure, 114, animals attacked by, 113, 
at Libonta, 217 

Orange riier, boundary of the Kahahari 
desert, 40, boundary of the Griquas 
country, 91 , martms obsoived in 
ivmtnr on, 217 

Orapa, a vrell lying between Lotlakani 
and Nchokotsa, 139 

Orchilla-weed, used in dyeing, 231 , found 
in the Batoka countri , 579 
Oideal, trial by, practised m Angola, 
373 , trial by, practised north of the 
Zambesi, 632 

Ostnch, the, able to subsist long without 
water, 49 , roar resembling the lion’s, 
124 , inf itiiation of, when hunted, 
131, speed of, mode of laying and 
hatching its eggs, lio, vitality of 
eggs, 136 , Its food, difficulty of stalk- 
ing, fcilliers, lb , long sight of, 136, 
habit It of, in South Africa, 624, 625 
Oswell, Ml , Scchcle s anthmotical mas 
tor, 14, agrees to accompany Dr 
Livingstone’s expedition to Lake 
Ngami, 40 , starts for the interior, 
46 , lost in the dcseit, absurd colloqui 
Tilth his guide, GO, caiiturcs a Busb- 
wom in, 63, decciTCd by the salt 
mingc, 61, volunteers to procure a 
boat fiom the Capo, cmbaikaLon on 
the Zonga, 00, elephant bunting of, 
his reineinbr nice of Dr Living',tone, 
CO reaches Sebituanc's residence, 72 , 
aisfOTOis the Zambesi, 78, li is opinion 
of a South Aliican climate, 117, at- 
tacl rd l)v a lioness, 122, legiettcd b\ 
Dr Lit iiigotonc 433 m ip of tbo 
Zimbcsi diann for, 163 , banbieadtli 
c^-capo of, from a wounded cleph uit, 
490, dangeionsly Tvounded by a 
rhinoceros, 523-526 
Ox, alaim caused Iit m, 251 
Oxen, tlicir suffeiings from thirst, 62, 
dchgiil oil reaching uatei 52, loss of, 
in pilfills, f,}., piepned skins of, 
coTiilolu, 72 lost for T\, lilt of T itei, 
13 1 eferto of panic among, IK,, 
MUololo miiiig 011,178, numboi of, 
gucu to Dr Livmustonc 8 putt in 
the hnjt=o Talley, 420, Afiican 
veneiation for, 160 


I’lliini Ins notion of an exquisite dainty, 
39- 

I’u’g’, Brougham’s, h ibits of the black 
— ‘ misrepresented m, 401 


Pallah, Ihc, an antelope frequenting only 
well- watered tracts, 49 
Pallab, an edible snake, 128 
Palm tree of the Lcenmbyo country re 
sembhng the palmyi a, 226 , fossil, at 
Pungo Andongo, 362 

Palma Chiisti, oil of, balsam for poisoned 
arrow TTounds, 149, used by the Ba- 
londa, 237 , a garden shrub m Londa, 
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Palms, tbeir language fo Northmen, 415 
Palms 1 a trees, the, of Loflak itii, 63 
Pinga/i, the, a river flowing into tho 
Mutn, 673 

Paiigola, rf commendation to, 606, visit 
from, fails in bis promise of canoes, 
605, 600 

Panyamc, the, a iit or near Zumbo, flow 
ing through a gold distinct, 546 
Papei , Afi lean plants suited to the mann- 
factuie of, 653 
Papyrus of the Glioho, 153 
Park, Mungo, story in his tinvels ev- 
pl lined, 2C9 

Paikcr, Caotam, opinion of, as to tho 
navigation of the Zimbesi, 661, ex- 
tract fiom his journal on tho n iviga- 
tion of the Zambesi, 668-671 
Parn-Afneana, the, its Tralkiog on the 
watei , 221 

Pascoal, Seiihor, obliged to propitiate 
natiTe tubes, 380, cures Dr LiTing- 
stone of rheumatic fev or, 381 , harassed 
by slaves and cai riei s, 383 , model atea 
Muanzanra’s expectations, 392 
Pedro, Father, of Zumbo, his biham for 
poisoned airovv wounds, 149 
Pedio, H M Don, supports Dr Living- 
stone’s men dnnng his absence 675 
Peixemnlher, a fish of the Coan/a 348 
Pelican, the, plundered by the fish hawk, 
210 , flight of, 210 

Pep icheu, a liolloTv lined with lufa, 61 
Pepper, the bird’s eje, eaten In a maggot, 
622 


Pereira’s visit to Cazerabe’s town, 266, 
frequency of human saciifices ex 
aggerated by, 275 , his account of 
Cazerabe not accui ate, 503 

Pen lulls, ford of the Leeba at, 411 

Petroleum said to bo found near the Caloi, 
360, spinigs, an indication of coal in 
Angola, 3{>2 

Pcjton, Captain, his kind welcome on 
board the “ rrolic,” 6S2 

Pezo, the, its c nnbilities £oi iirigatiou, 
384 

Phillips, Captain, of tho “Polvphomus,” 
338 

“ Philomel, ’ the, visit of the Makololo to, 
333 

Picakholu, venomous snake, the “spitting 
Ecriient,” 126 

Piclio of dopaued spnifs, 191, called to 
deliberate on a journey to the coast, 
198, 199 , to discuss itmoval to the 
Barotso valley, 490, resolutions, 431 

Pingola, his dcstiictivo conquest of the 
J3 ilokii, 475 , savage mode of fighting, 
476 

Piiikwc, a lull, on tho Zambesi, 516, 
march stiikes oil from the nver 
opposite, 616 
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^ Mnlvololo, 

■»tircc?=5fnl cnUnntion of, 

301 , liH fi'^cccm m life, 303 , ins ebive 
oay cPrTied ofl br an ailijrntor, 3G1 


Pin, tno hills on the Lecba, ^06 

Po^t-^giicso fugifircs at, 

PUfalls of tho Bnyoivo desenbed. CO, 01 
oxen lost in them, Cl 

Pitrsr.p, Jus care to enforce SePcletn’s 
orders, 300, affords tho Gliiboqtto n 
pretext forntfsckingDr Lmnpstone, 
203. attacked byfoicr, 33s, borrous 
a nnoo vrithonfc Joa\e, 101, proposes 
cslabiisiiinq a Mnkololo colony m 
I/inna, 111, chooses Sambaiizi for 
ins lilool relation, 110 marries a 
Bnlonda ^%lfc, 417, oration of, at 
Libonta, 120, rccoucs a tiisU from 
Dr Lninu«U)ne, 103 ; to ennj a pre 
fiont to Mr Gabriel, 428, vnihng to 
return to Ivonndn, 161 
Plains foodod intli ram, aspect of, dis 
comforts of trarcllinir o^er, 207, 208, 
trcc« dc'irovccl on, 200, parched m 
tho dry season, t6 , tho sources of 
tlio jtreat eoutbern nvors, 209 
Plasterer, the, an inject stupefying its 
prev, 402 , mode of bnildmg and fur- 
nishing Its noEl, 162 

Plnienu, central, of Africa, its eastern 
ridg'O traced and described, its eleva- 
tion, 400, healthy climate of both 
ridges, nccessiblcnoss of tho enstorn, 
undulating character of tho country, 
4'jO, 107 

Plateaus belirocn rivers, absonco of lifo 
in, 3fiS 

Ploaorof the Lcoambyo, its monotonous 
err, 20S 

"Pluto,” the, Dr Livingstone’s address to 
his men on board, 338, 339 
Poison of the NgoUiane, its effects, 100, 
of the N’gntt used for nrroivs, 119, 
vegetable, nsed for arrows, tb , do 
vouied by insects, 621, 622 
Pokii, a new species of antelope, 223 , a 
small lecho, 4S3, 481 

Polunia, a black monkey with whito mane, 

" Polyphemus,” tho, attention of the om- 
cors of, to Dr Lmvgstone, 338 
Pombnl, Marquise do, his expulsion of tho 
Jesuits, 330, bis cndenroiirs to im- 
prove the iron manufacturo of Angola, 
317, his order to expel tho Jesuits 
from Tete, 651 , . , 

Pombeiros, native traders sent out by tho 
Portngucso of Cassiingo, 310, extent 
of thoir journojs, 371 slow progress 
of, 383 , 

Pontoon journey, Dr Linngstone s, 
through tho Hoods of tho Ohobe, 162- 
164, left behind on tho Leeba, Zor , 
recovered, found useless, 411 
imnuanc, engages to observe a trust ivitu 
fidelity, 200 „ 

Porapora, a name of the Unicom Pass. 1 32 
Porcupine, the, able to resist thirst, 48 
Porphyry, covering mica schist, 4i8, 
syenltic near Tete, 630. syemtic at 
the hot spring Njamboronda, 613, 
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Portugueso of Cassange, 320, 321, ready 
hospitalitv of, 331, readiness of, to 
abandon tho Blare trade, 357, terri- 
tory, population of, 309, claim of 
having crossed the African continent 
incapable of proof, 455, the decline of 
their power and trade at Tete, 640, 
641, decline of power and wealth in 
Eastorn Africa, 610, 641, onginal 
system of trade at Tete, 640, dis- 
interested kindness of, 667, 663 
Portuguese half castes can y a Bakalahan 
village into slavery, 157, good oduoa- 
tion of, 190, couitcsy of, their dis- 
covery of tho Zambesi later than Dr 
Livingstone’s, 219, tradois m Shmte’s 
town, 252, harsh treatment of their 
slaves, 253 

Portuguese government, feeling of, with 
regard to tho slave trade, 642, abuses 
of, 300, 301 

Potato, species of, found in Afnca, 160, 
of largo Size grown by tho Maravi. 
609 

Potgoiter, Hendrick, leader of the Boors 
into tho Magaliesboig distnct, 26, 
poncofnl policy of, 27, instructions of 
to native teachers, 32 , his opposition 
to missionary efforts, 38, 39 
Pot boles on tho Do used as graves, 628, 
near Tete an indication of the ancient 
sen line, 630 

Pottery, the art of, known among tho 
Banyeti, 186 

Pobokuano, nn antelope, 415 
Pretorius, Mr, authorises an attack of 
the Boors on the Bakwains, 33, death 
of, Boors’ justification of his policy, 

105 

Priesthood, nearest approach to a, among 
the Afneans, 101 

Priests, African chiefs assuming the 
office of, 497 

Protestant, missions contrasted with 
Roman Catholics, 29, 30 
Public "Woiks, Board of, at Loanda, Its 
munilicenco to Sekoletii, 343 
Pukuyo, African jackal, having handsome 
fur, 43 

Pumpkins, ceremony observed m gather- 
ing tho crop of, m Afnca, 39 
Pungo Andongo, gigantic stone pillars of, 

329 , defences ot, 360, its reputed fer- 
tility, 301 , columnar rooks of, 302 , 
fort of, geology of its rocks, 302 , the 
stronghold of the Jinga, healthiness 
of its climate, 362, Dr Livingstone 
leaves on New Year’s Day, 368 , plants 
of, found in the Batoka plains, 465 
Pungvve, the See Zangwe , 

Purahuru, native name for the steinboOK, 

43 

Puti, native name of tho duiker, 43 
Pyc. Messrs , letters from detailing ex 
poriments on buazc, 553, 6o4 noU 

Quango, tho, colour of its vrMers, veno 
mous snakes of, 314, 316, Dr Living 
E E 
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stone crosses, by help of G 3 pnano, 
816, ob':cr\ationB to dctcimino its 
course, 317, Oassanjio tiaders on, 
810 , boundary of the PortURticso 
domimons, 360 , no European rcsid 
ing beyond, 376 , delay by fc\ cr near, 
376, source of, 377, successful pas- 
sage of, 378 , flows with the Knsai, 
xnto tbo Zaire, 384^ its confluence 
nith the Kasai described by a native 
of Mai, 390 

Quango, or Onssango valley, tbc beauty 
of its scenery, 311 . its geological 
structure, 311, 312, difllcultyof cross- 
ing, 315, its fertility, 317, Ambonda 
marauders destroyed by fire m, 318 , 
tlio cultivation of, neglected, 322, 
countle'^s ages required for its fonna- 
lion, 323 

Quekett, Mr ,lna examination of silicified 
wood, 400 

Quendendo, Sunday spent at Ibe village 
of, 273, mode of dressing bis bair, 
274, accompanies Ei Livingstone to 
Katema, 276, 276 

Quilo, the, glen of described, 309 , Mocna 
Kdkanjo’s village on, 8S3 , ascertained 
to floTv into tbe Cliipaka, 381 

Quinine, trees yielding a species of, found 
at Tete, Senona and Kilimane, 654, 
invaluable in fever, 6S1 

Quisamas, the, tribe on tbe Oonnza, tbcir 
character and appearance, 331 , staple 
of their tiade, successful resistance 
to tbe Portuguese, 351 

Quize, the, a feeder of the Ooauza, 326, 
wheat growing on its banks, 327 


R, tbe letter, substituted for others, by 
tbe Banyai, 629 

Eacbosi, the Bakw un, his filial devotion 
contrasted with that of the Makalaka, 
268 

Railway promoting the trade of South 
Central Africa, 376 

Rain, theory accounting for tbe insuffl- 
cient fall of, in South Africa, 83 , in 
Londa, 246, heavy, of Londa prevent- 
ing the taking of observations, 266, 
path wav B destroyed by, 281 , in South 
Africa iollouing the sun, 407, pru- 
dence of halting during, 489, warm 
on tbe Zambesi, 492 , without clouds, 
610 , at Tete from tbo East, 647 
Ram-nmkmg, Bakunin superstitions 
touching, 17, charms used, 19, doc- 
tor, conv ersation with, 20-22 , faith of 
the Banyai in, 618 

Ramorantane, killed by over fatigue, 430 
Ramotobi, guide through the desert, 47, 
contempt of his fellow trihosnion, 60 , 
remonstrances of, on account of slow 
progress, 62, misleads Mr Murray, 
62 , loses the tiack, 63 
Raposh, at, meeting with Bushmen, 144 
Rehoiro, Lnsign, his attack and capture 
of a rebel stockade, 667 
Reede used by the Bakurutse for making 
canoes, 63 

Retugoes, Dutch and Prenoh, of Capo 
Colony, distinct from the Boers, 85 
Rego, de Silva, Senhor, his reception of 


Dr Llvingrtono, 318, ofliirs a aoldici 
ns c'-corl to Arabaca, 323 , superseded, 
371 

Reis, Joaqnim Moroira, Binliop of Angola, 
sendfl hiB soerttary to Dr Liv ingstonc, 
337 , audience of, privilege graniod to 
the Mnkololo, 338 his conversution 
with Dr. Livingstone, 310, refomiB 
efleclcd by him iti Ix)anda,3i0 , grants 
to Sekcleiu, advised by, 313, his let- 
ters of recommendation to Tele, 637. 

Religion, no formal system of, south of 
the Zambesi, 138 , crucltv of tbe, norlli 
of tbo Zambesi, 373, 3" 4 , ideas of, 
found in the caslcm provinces, 650, 

Roligions impressions on savages. 205, 
Vnowlcdgo, difliculty of conv eying, to 
sivv ages, 225, behefB of tbo Zambesmn 
tribes, 650 

Resnircction, the, anniversary of, nt 
Cassango, 320 

Rev iibu See Lofulm 

Hera, Belokn term for the Doilj, }S6 

Rhinocoios, the, its spoor a buro guide 
to water, 49, 49 , tlio Btraigbt-hoi ned 
variety the more wary. 62, 120, 
killing a, required among Bcchuanas 
and GatTres before taking rank ns 
men, 120 , its habit of rollmg in mud, 
140, aim, in shooting, fatal to, 223, 
distinctive characteristics of the 
black and while, 623, 524, subdivi- 
sion into two or into four families, 
624, footprints of, 637 note 

Rico, presented to Dr Livingstone on 
the Zambesi, 494, given by Nyam- 
pungo, 619 

Rider, Alfred, death of, his ekotch of 
Lake Ngnmi, 65 

Rio Janeiro, galleons hiult nt Masstv- 
ngano, crossed to, 340, fowls given to 
Dr Livingstone’s men, 376, negroes 
taught carpentry in, 666. 

River system of Lake Ngami, 63, 69, of 
the Zambesi and Congo feeders, ex- 
plained, 405 

Rivers, African, outlets of ancient lakes 
flowmg to the sea through narrow 
fissures, 452, furrow beds of, 463, 
network of, 463 

Rocks, diBintegratod by an aquatic plant, 
203 

Rosse, Lord, Boors’ opmion of the object 
of his telescope, 31 

Ruddiinan's Itudimcn's of Latin, Dr 
Ln ingstone’s first earnings spent in 
the purchase of, 3 

Rutherfoid, Mi , a merchant of Cape 
Town, promoting trade with Mako 
lolo, 100 


Sabbath, the Afuenn, 205 
Sabia, a riv er of Manica, 666 
Saciifices, human, in Afiica, 276 
St Hilaire, Geoffrey, describes the croco 
d lies’ toothpicker, 208 

S*' 20 s”’ ®>kEnk mentioned by, 

St Paul de Loaudo, western tcrminiiB of, 
Dr Livingstone's last journey, 82, 
population, public buddings of, 340, 
441, harbour, 341, merchants of. 
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cufetom-lioiiBO arrangcinonts nn- 
favourable to trade, 311, 342, de- 
crease of the Slav o-trafle, 313 


ludgment of the 

from Ml’ 


Sfn?, ?rg“L:vfn“jS.“ f 

ncy, 198 -^‘vmgstone a jour- early education m, 2 , school systen 


Safcandalo, Sunday apent at bis village, 
310 

Saloisho, a hiU range abounding in iron 
ore, 262 , the iron ore of, 414 
Salt, value of, as an article of diet, 23 , 
obtained by burning tsitla, 235, 
cri stals of, a medium of exchange, 
351, hardly to be found bctiveon 
Angola and the Zambesi, 611 
Saltpans, of Ncholrotsa, mirage on the, 
64 , of Nvrebivo and Ohnant«a, 07 
Salutation, mode of, in Africa, 233 , the 
Londa fashion of, 240, Mahometan 
and Christian, observed among the 
Balonda, 279, degrading mode of, 
among the Batoka, 473 , practised by 
Semalembno’s ti ibe, 480 
Sambnnza, Manenko’s husband and 
spokesman, 210 , his sense of dignity, 
241 , undertakes the office of pui veyor, 
260; introduces Dr Livingstone to 
Shinte, 253, his oration, 266, tipsy, 
260, Ins last intorvicw with Dr 
Livingstone, becomes Pitsane’s blood 
relation, 416 

Samoana, Nyamoana’s husband, his 
dress and arms, 238 , important part 
played by, in conferonco, 238, in- 
sulted by Masiko, 242, his wish to 
propitiate Dr Livingstone, 245, his 
death before Dr Livingstone’s return, 
411 

Sand-martins, not migratory, 217. 

Sand rivers of Africa desenbod, 612 
Sandstone, grey, districts with sub- 
stratum of, 617, pot holes frequent m 
ridges of, 630 

San Salvador, ancient mission at, 360 
Sansawo, a Bashmje chief, sends to de- 
mand tribute, 313 , Ins interview 
with Dr Livingstone, 313 , the spokes 
man’s answer to his threats, 314, 
treats Dr Livingstone, on hia re- 
turn, with politeness, 880, presents 
from Pomhoiros to, 330 
Sanshuroli, the, flooded, a bar to Dr 
Livingstone s '='vogrcs8, 151 , passage 
by, to Linyanti, trco from tsetse, 108 
Santnru, chief of the Barotso, '■ s mounds 
Bubmorgod by the river, 188, nis 
fondness for animals, 189, never 
visited by white men, iIi , interdicted 
the slave trade, 100 , mound of his 
mother, 191 , his policy not follovred 
by his son, 229 , mounds constructed 
by him, disputes of his sons, 417, 
contempt of his ancionts for Mako- 
lolo parvenus, 425 
Sanra, amval at, 327. 

the Ooanza, 367, no seed wheat found 


m, jur juivingstono's 
early education in, 2 , school system 
or, 8, prejudice of coal miners against 
west winds in, 375 
Scott, Walter, quotation from, 1 
bea, theory of its hue m old times, on 
the east coast of Africa, 636, 630 
Season, rainy, commencement of the. 

438, 139. ’ 

Sebastopol, nows of its fall received, 637 
Sebitunne, his power and induence, 69, 
Dr Livmgstone’s anxiety to visit 
him, 60 , proposed visit to, 64, plans 
disconcei ted, 66 , piesents of, to has 
ton the comingof the white men, CO, 
his meoiing with Dr Livingstone, 
72 , appearance, character of, de 
Bcribed,72, sketch of his life, 73, 74, 
Tlapano’s prophecy to, 76 , his hos 
pitality, 77, illness and death of, 77, 
appomtment of, with legard to the 
saccession to the chi< ftainship, 156, 
his quarrel with Mpepe, 150, fate of 
his wives, 161, tribes subjugated by, 
171 , prowess of Barotso soldiers 
trained by, 424 , tales of, and the Ba 
toka, 422, 423 , rich spoil won by, from 
the Batoka, 451 , his vain elTorts to 
alTOlish a Batoka custom, 450, the 
Makololo paradise non and lost by, 
464, followed Pingola in the Batoka 
country, 476, his tribute of njofu, 
667 

Sebola Makwaia, visited by Bon-Habib, 

429 , her village betrayed to Sekoletu, 

430 

Sccholo, Dr Lmngstono’s first residence 
m his country 8, established in his 
chieftainship by help of Sobitnano, 

13 , converted to Christianity, his 
learning to read, 14 , proposal of, to 
convert his people, 15 , his bnplism, 

16, a rain doctor, 10, punishes JCake, 

30, resists the Boers, 32, his nghts 
of chieftainship, 36 , enmity of the 
Boers to, his faults in their eyes, 38 , 
pvbulmr relations of, to Sekomi, 39 
joins Dr Livingstone on his second 
journey to tho north, 64, Iiis negoti- 
ations with Lochnlutehe, 65 , i cadi 
ness of, to trade m ivory 06, letter 
of, to Mr Moffat, injiines of tho Boers 
against, 104, 105, his resolution to 
claim jiisiico fiom tho Queen, 106 
obliged to icturn from tho Capo to 
hiB own country, tho mission iry of 
bis people, 107, follows Dr Livmu- 
Btonc into tho envo Lohahemr, 109, 
grants peace to the Boeis, 110, his 
expenmonts on " gun medu me," 221 

Sechu, ceremony qualifying boys to laKo 
rank ns men, 128 

Scots, Christian, a hindrance to thospread 
of ChrisHamty, 102 


at, 3G9 _ , m„f„ Motplenke an Ambonckv chief, vassal or 

Sarsaparilla, grows from Londa to Teto, ^Masiko, avoids Dr LningBtonc, 231 


Scholr, Commandant, takes Secholc s 

children as slaves, 110 

Schools, mission, favouiably regarded 
by the natives, 35 


parses hts camp, 235 . . 

Sekelctii, Sebituanc’s succc«or, ht« re 
ccption of Dr Livmgstont, loS 
tory of his accession to the cbioitsm 
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Bhip, 160, plot to Mpopo nnd tlio 
Blfl^ e-lraclors ngninst, rtiRCOiiccrtcd, 

160 , ground oi his objection to 
Chnstinnity, 101, h»b lonrcing to 
read, 101, proaont of, to Dr Diving- 
atone, 105 , calf of a fine breed gi\ on 
by Dr Livingstone to, 107, Ilia liber 
ality to Dr Livingstone, 170 , tribute 
received bv, 172, qnnricl of, with 
Leclinlatebo, 172,173 , leaves Linjnnti 
with Dr Livingstone, 177 , nianncra 
of his court, 178, corcraonial recep- 
tion of, 179 assures himself of Dr 
Liv ingstono’s att ichment, 160 , v lelds 
precedence to Sobitn mo's coiiimdcs, 
181, his visit to 'Mpopc’s country, 
execution of ’Mpepo’s father, 189 , re- 
joined by Dr Livingctonc, 193, his 
policy towards northcin tubes, 211, 
nrofi table sa’ e of his tusks atCassango, 
322, Dr Livingstone’s resolution to 
ro-conduct his people to, 337, 333 , 
jiresents from the Portuguese govci n 
ment to, 313, death of the horse 
presented to, 357, Dr Livingstone 
advised to reprove, 420, nirangc- 
monts made by, for promoting tiadc, 
428, his foravB during Dr Living- 
stone’s absence, 420, 430 , reprov cd, 
430, his decision as to removing to 
the Barotso vallov, 431, disci cot 
settlement of a difhcult question bj , 
434, 436 , plans a sugar-mannfactorj’, 
his commissions to Dr Livingstone, 
437, 438, escorts Dr Livingstone, 
provndeshisoutflt, 411, 4-12 , prevented 
visiting Mosioatunyn, 41-1, nccora- 
pames Dr Livingstone on lus second 
visit, 419 , first fine imposed by, for 
marauding, his last parting with Dr 
Livingstone, 450, a smoker of rauto 
kwane, 46i , his tribute given, to Dr 
Livingstone, IGi, honey, his tiibuto 
fiom the Batoka, B2G | 

Sekhosi, provides Dr Livingstone with 
canoes, 181 

Sokoa, name for the speech of white men, 
176 

Sekohmynno, ill treatment of his serfs, 
sells children to the Mambari, 21G, 
punished by Sekeletu, 21G 

Sokokole, mariiage of Ins daughter to 
Simoens, 495 

Sekomi, chief of the Bamangwato, Dr 
Li\ mgstone’s journov to his resilience 
on ox hack, 9, 10 , anxiotv of, to ex- 
clude foreigners from the Lake Ngami 
country, 39 , unfavoniablo answer of, 
to Seohelo’s embassy, 39 , returns Dr 
Livingstone’s runaway oven, remon- 
strates against the advance of the 
expedition to Lake Ngami, 49, in- 
trigues of, against the expedition, 
death of his spy, 65 , fills up the wells 
at Serotli, his remonstrance with Dr 
Livingstone, 64 , furthers Dr Liv mg 
stones third northern journey, 6G, 
Ins escape from the Batoka of the 
Zambesi, 74, daily oration in piaiso 
of, 132, Dr Livingstone welcomed 
by, extortion practised by, 128, his 
narrow escape on the Leeambye, 


Sckonknuiptm hills, pcen from Mabut 
n-nilii, t‘'9 

Sekoto. !n"t Batola nil' f, roaqtifrcd bj 
Sebitiiano, 413 , hisgrnve, 113. 
Sokvvcbn, Inft bislorj, qualilicalioiis n*v a 
guide, route recotninei+l« d In, 139 j 
points out a good silo fornsettlrfrcnt. 
471 , points out an elephant hunt, 

491, fads to save nn tlepharl-e vlf, 

492, ndvispB a seitleinent on the 
Knfne 49G, rcniinneencc!* of early 
hfe, 480, 187 , remembf rathe Zamlmsi 
free fiotn t'-et‘-o, 102, his leninrl- on 
pici ring lilt npporlip, lOi, rrengnireiv 
binioen’n capliv es, 195 r.ionea of his 
fornv 8 with the Mndibe'o too, denies 
having nttacl cd Iho Ba unga, COl ; 
hiH appicciation of liospitnldv , 505, 
gams over Mpende, 609 , pajs iloni 
na’s men, 633, fails to gain over a 
dcscricr 633 Ins info-mntton touch 
ing the L indeons, 6G9 , di tcriniiicn tn 
go to Ltigland, Ins first experience of 
the sen, 6s2 , his sad fate, 69 1 

Sclah, a ncst-raakirg spider, 212 
Selkirk, Alexander, nllnsuin to. 36 
Seloto, or Ciiilolc, came of Ins ntUck on 
Dr Lu ingstono, 495 

Soiiialcmbuo, change of route to vmt, 
478, nrnval at Ins rosidonc, 195, 
cagcrlv desires peace, his prclon'ionH 
to supornauiral jiovver, 1S5, 190 , Ina 
parting with l)i Lnnigstono, 4S7 , 
rhinoceros’ fooiprnitii in the liiUs of, 
623, 624 

Songa, the coiintri of (ho Bu'-onga 609 
Bengko, the, fee dotnauded at crossing of, 
i 290 


Senna, Portuguese soldiers removed from, 
to Tote, 530 , canoes built nt, for the 
trau'^it of Tote nicrclmudiso, 614, 
arrival at, miscrnblo condition of, 
602, attempts to revive the trade of, 
6C4 situation of, cause of its im- 
bcnlthincss, 604, country surround- 
ing, 605 , boat-budding nt, 6CG , dopar- 
turo from, 600, catlliqnakcs at, 649, 
foiests of chmchoiia at, 664 
Sonna-plant, the, found in Teto, 616 
Benoga, a prophet, 76 
Sonza, the, canoe trade of, 335 , sugar 
gi own on the banks of, 84 4, geology 
of the adjacent couutii , 34-4, 345 
Serfdom in Africa, 103 , not oppressive 
among Afiicaii tribes, 216, 210 
Sorinano, hot salt spring of, 118 
Serotb, a fountain of the Kalahari doscrl, 
47, description of the country sur- 
rouudnig, 60 , dopai turo from, 61 , 
the wells at, filled up by Sokomi, 04, 
flight of Bebitiinnc's cattle to 73 
Beipcnts, apt to infest houses, 120, veno- 
mous varieties of, 120 , constrictors, 
123 , Bayoiyo, charmers of, 128 
Services, public, religious, a part of mis- 
siouaiyduty, 86, restlessuoss of the 
Makololo during, 163, character of 
Dr Livingstone’s, 103 
Sesonda, a snocies of leprosy, 619 . Nva- 
koba siifTermg from, 634 ^ 

Besheke^^Dr Livingstone meets Sebitnano 
at, / 2 , country desonbod, between 
Linj anti and, 177 ^ “vianifioation of 
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tho iwimc, ISl , at, the entrance to 
liinvanti. free from tsetse, 198, popu- 
mtion of, punishnicnt of tlnovery, 
201, Dr Lmngstono's public ad- 
dre'.'c.s at, 203 , children carried off 
by alh^itors nt, 221 , wmtor scDnoiv 
near, 42(1, delay at. 128, lastproparn 
^ {lonsnf, 112 

5etn]|> Uipi, a plover, its conrago, tho 
alligntnr's friend, 203 
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^halcntwala, Katoma’s messenger to Dr 
Livingstone, 27J , tiica to enforce 
Kntcrna a ordeis, 280 , Ins story of tho 
origin of r^ko Ditolo, 283 , cnnous 
phenomenon of tie Lotemhwa ra- 
rnarLed by, 405 , plays tho host m 
Kiitema'a absence, 109 , appointed 
guide to the Leoba, 410 
Shale, Ted, an indicition of gold, 312 
Shc-'kondo, hia frankness and simplicity, 
pre^nnis of his \% i\ es, 237 
Shell onmmuits, highly pnred by tho 
Balonda, 201 , a Ifakololo lad tricked 
out of, 283 , bhinte’s, given as hire to 
n gnide, 307 

Shellej, Captain, lost in the Kilahaii 
desert, i03 

Shells, found in salt pans, identical with 
Ining mollnscfl, 07 

Shibanga, tho island, a v ihitor from, gives 
luforraation of wai botv eon Tete and 
the neighbouring tribes, 601 
Shinto, or Kabornpo, the greatest of tho 
Balonda chiefs, 233, Niamnana’s 
offer of an escort to, 239, arrnal of 
messengers with presents from, 261 , 
Ins town described, its latitude, its 
situation, 2)2, liis gi and reception of 
Dr Livingstone, 253-263 , requests an 
inlerview at night, 253, receives the 
gift of an ov, recommended to trade 
In cattle, 250, Ins euro for fever, 257 , 
biB slave-trading, 233 , his parting 
interview with Dr Livingstone, his 
last gift, 201 , Dr Liv ingstono leaves 
hiB town, 202, less liberal than Ins 
people, 203 , his migration from 
Mftliamvo’s country to Afokwanka, 
200, Eio-Janeiro cock killed at his 
village, 370, heartily welcomes Di 
Livingstone on his return, deiails his 
troubles, 412, sojourn in Ins town, its 
latitude, 413, umpire between Masiko 
and Limboa, 414 , parting from, 411 

Shimraba, bicakfast at, alarm of the 
Landeens, its history, 601 

SbiriS, tho, course of, 619, width of, at its 
mouth, 507 has its rise m still waters, 

608 

Shitakotiiko, an earthquake, 649 

Shiva, tho, a tribe on the south of Lake 
Njmnja, 549 

Shiwo, an oaithqnake, 649 

Sliobo, a Bushman guide, 08 

Shoknanc, first meeting with Sechelo at, 

8, 12 , first stage on tho journey to 
Lake Ngami, 40 , „ , 

Shongwe, ancient name of the Victoria 
fulls 

Shrubs, changing to trees, with decrease 
of latitude, 207 

Shuia, Lake, discovered by Makololo 
marauders, 430, the existence of a 


625^*”*^^ rivers, north of, probable, 

Sicnrd Commandant, D'Aranjo, his cor- 
dial reception at Tete, 538 , his in- 
fluence with tho natives, 642, Dr 
Livingstone’s arrival announced to 
him 612, rosary of native gold pre- 
sented by, 647, liberality of, to Dr 
Livingstone’s followei 8, 648, attacked 

b^V fever, 654, Ins loan of a boat to 
Dr Livingstone, 667 
Sichuana, the Bechuana language 100 
its oxtonsive use, 101 » . , 

Sikonjole, the Basutu attacked by, 73 
Sihcft, dillorenfc forjns assumed br. 

Silver-tioo, tho, of tho Cape, found at 
different levels, 247 

Silver, said to have been found formerly 
on tho Zambesi, 611 , mines in 
Chicova, 517, no indication of, now 
to be found, 617 , native testimony on 
tho pomt, 619 

Simah, the, a bianch of the Leeba, 230 
Simociis, an Italian slave trader, stoiy of 
his death, 405, ehaiacter given him 
bv Mburuma’s brother, 497 
Sinbad, tho riding ox, his perversities, 
293, throws his master, 302, plunges 
Dr Livingstone into the Lombe, 329, 
bitten by tsetse, 416 

Sindese, Oaloa, undertikes Dr Living- 
stone’s defence, 60S 
Singing of the ^^akololo 72 
Singing birds, Afucan, 622 
Siriatomba, Simoen’s nickname, 498 
Skene, Captain invitation of, to Dr Liv 
ingstoiip, 318 

Skins, prepared, of tho Makololo, Sebi 
tuano’s gift to Dr Livingstone, 72 
Slave forays of the Boers, 27 
Slave labour, less pioductive than fra. 

311 

Slav e trade, encouragement to commerce, 
tho most effectual moans of abolish 
mg, 24, between tho Makololo and 
tho Itfambari, 79 , encouraged by 
Shmte, 258, piactisod by Matiamvo, 

270, cruelty of, in We'-tern Africa, 

280, an honoured institution among 
tho Chiboque, 297 , levying " black- 
mail ” taught hi , 303 , check giv en to, 
in Angola, 332, willingness of the 
PoituguesB Gov eminent to suppress, 

342, difficulties hindering suppres- 
sion, gradual dcohno of, 342, efforts 
to abolish, 350, 357, likelihood of its 
dying a natural death, 451 , Dr Liv- 
ingstone finds ti aces on the Zambesi 
of, 494, 405, impression on Africin 
tribes of English hostility to, 611 , en 
mity of Zambestan tnhes to, 611 , tho 
trade of Tete innihilated by, 640 , free 
navigation of the Zambesi prevented 
by, 659, the Portuguese inimii-iil to. 

Slave tiaders, half-caste Portugiieso, at- 
tT-ck fcin a vill'iG^o of tbo Bakiianfiri 
hy* 80 } 7 uro of tho inhabit mts, lo/, 
their route, m tiaveisin^ a country, 
to bo av owed, 199 , , „ 

Slavery, practised by tho Magaliesberg 
Boers, 25. destroys all feeling of 
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loyalty, 383, existence of a native, 
among the Banj ai, 529 
Slaves, insensible to moral obligations, 
35G , appellations applied to, 383 , 
their lives held of little value, 667 
Smith, Dr Andrevr, letter from, on the 
venom of snahes and their fascination 
of their prey, 127 note , maintains the 
existence ot four species of rhinocp 
ros, 62 1 

Small pox, in South Africa, 112 
Snahcs, aater, on the Zouga, edible, 62 
Snuff, u'led by Qnendendc, 276 
Soano llolopo, Dr Lningstone’s inter- 
view with,rcmonstratesagainst onen- 
mg biB country to the Makololo, 271 , 
reputation of, among his countrymen, 
272 

Soap, manufacture of, in Africa, 33 
Society, London Missionary, character of, 
joined by Dr Livmgstone, 6 , tenor of 
instructions from the directors of, to 
Dr Livingstone, 8 , the directors’ 
approval of Dr Livingstone’s plans, 
89, mi'^nnderstandmg ivith, 678 1 

Societies, Missionary, their general suc- 
cess, the reverse of Die picture, 102- 
JOi 

Sofala, near the ancient Ophir, 5C6, 
Solomon, King, his trade with Africa, 
6G3. 

Sombo, a fruit tree of the Batoha, 474 
Sousa, Anna da Donna, sugar manufac 
toij, 314 

Soura, Anna de the Itnga Queen, her 
histon’, 362 

Sova, an Angolcsc chief, 353 
Spiders, huge variety of, flly of the mni- 
lametlo, 37, "onomous black, 282 , 
springing on their prey, it , seizing 
prey fi Oman ambtiph, nest builders, 
292, sociable, their labyrinth of webs, 
carpet V. cavers of the iI"Vololo, 283 , 
vnnetiPR, not venomous 623 
Spleen, enlargement of the, a disease of 
Cas‘-ange 320, 372, its most effectual 
remedv , 432 

Sponges, found in the Leearnhyc, 217 
Spoons, the MaVolnlo mtrodured to the 
nep of, 179 

Spring at Koloheng, 330, 397 
Spniii'biicV , the, migration of, from the 
Kalalmn desert, 90 , its habits, its 
timidity , 91 

Squirrel, the Afrii an, stores np provision 
for tl e summer, 510 

Slirch, unmixed, unwholeaomoness of, 
J31 

Rtcrh Colonel, assistant o given by, to 
Dr Livingstone a Lake L garni expe- 
dihoii, 49 

Su inbneir, the, able to subsist long with- 
out watt r. 13 

Stppprs, swampy, dcstHute of trees, m 
/ frirailOf 

So, iihtege, African rotlB roscmblinu 
3.9 

“.r »t I Pm-t'-uOT, Sir Andnos, hi» know 
b U c a* col jiaal Intrri ots, 93 
i trxf iii a, ■''roit jirhlmt’, rir-f nhwl, 209 
‘ c^l ’^g ch'blrfn, cunoiiH frets regard 
sif.in.iu. 

buga’'s^TiP, Jlrhololo ute of the, 160, 


grown by the Balonda, 252, cnlti 
voted in Angola, 344, plantation, 
great productiveness of a, at Tete, 
641 

Sulphnr, used as a charm, 224 
Summer, variations of, in Africa, 297 
Sunday, in the woods of the Leenmbyo, 
221 

Sundew, the African, a flv-trap, 404 

Sura, palm-toddy, 648 

Swifts, migratory flocks of, 109 


Taba Chen, the white mountains, 470 

fable Mountain, atmospheric phenomena 
observed on, accounted for, 83 

Tabetsi on the Leeba, 415 

Tala-Mungongo, western ridge of the 
Quango valley, 321, described, 324, 
325 , ascent of, 225 , coffee-plants on 
the heights of, 328 clay shale begin- 
ning at, 3C9, ants of, 370, descent 
from, 371 , break m the channel of 
the Quango, 377 

Tala Mungongo, village, caravanserais of, 
326 

Tamba, the, little visited by slave-traders, 
idle, good-hnmonred character of the 
tribes on, 386 , mice-eaters, their vil- 
lages, 387 

Tamp.m, the, bad effects of its bite, 330, 
331 , Dr Livingstone’s men secured 
from, at Tete, 639, cure of the bite, 
639 

Tamunak’le, the, discovery of, its seem- 
ing importance, 66 , freshness of its 
watoiB, 57, Dr Livingstone’s project 
of ascending, C4 , banks of, infested 
n ith tsetse 65 

Tanganyenka Lake, described by Arabs, 
407 , probable breadth of, 433 

Tangwe, the, a sand river, its latitude 
and longitude, 628 , march in tho bed 
of, 631 

Tapioca, preparation of, from mamoc, 
365 


Tattooing of the Balonda, 237 , in the east 
of Londa, 385 , on the banks of the 
Zambesi, 493 

Tears, sheddmg, “ tholo ” m South Africa, 
471 


Tcpth filed to a point, an African decora- 
tion, 388 , front, knocked out amon<^ 
the Batoka, 466 ° 

Toll, William, a settlor on tho Quango, his 
prp°ents to tho Makololo, 376 
Tooiighe, the. flowing into Lake Ngami 
fi-om the north, 57 , completely sur- 
vevcdbyMr Macabe,107 
Tete, Tetfe, or Ny uiigwc, tho tampans of, 
331 , coal of, 362 , erroneously placed 
ID Bowdich’s map, 434, breadth of 
the Zambesi at, 447, 118, no proof 
that It has been a centre of estab- 
lished commerce, 455, a rapid thirty 
miles above, 476 Dr Lacerda, com- 
mandant of, C03 , Cazemhe’s feonle 
rc'-tncted in trading at, 603 , the true 
position of, ascertained 604, ton days 
from, 611 , halt eight miles from, 

rival m 537, delay at, 633, dc'-crip- 
lion of tho town, 530 , the fort. 640 
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plundered by rebels, 641, its trade 

for north of. de 

scribed, , \ alne of impoi ta diirin r 
five months, 644, piofit, staples of its 
trade vyith the interior, price of pro 
visions, 645, extent of go]d-prodncin» 
country round, 647, rich crops of, i” 
rigation unneeded, 647, earthquakes 
near, 649, state of education and rc- 
ngion in, 661 , annual floods of the 
Zambesi at, 552, cotton growth at, 
manufacture ot oil, 652, 66d, medical 
resources of, 664, funeral at, 658. 
departure from, 659 

Thau, the Egyptian, resembhng the Ba 
kwam god, 109 

Thermometei, heights of the, portending 
ram, 110, heights at Unkii, 145, 
heights of, in Eastern Africa, 634 
Thirst, suflerings fiom, 09 
Thoin-bearing plants of Afiica, 299 
Thracians, niefu eaten by, 667 
Thunder without clouds, 610 
Thut«a, the salt spring of, 139 
Tianyano, a now species of antelope, 182 
Tiger, the, Indian trap for, 121, 122 
Tipoia, a hammock, 324 
TJakueapitso, a quickly-fading Afiicdn 
wildflower, 465 

TIapano, a prophet of the Makololo, 75 
Tlolo, transgression, 471, vauous acci- 
dents accounted, 494 
Tlomtla, a dead mowana at, 141 
Toads, two vaiicties of Batrachia, 416 
Tobacco, plantations of, m Shinte’s town 
252 , loaves dried, pounded into snuff, 
270, height of, plants in Angola, 348 
Toddy palm-tree, 364 , cocoa nut palm, a 
substitute for yeast, 548 
Tofulo, a hill seen from Zumbo, 602 
Tolo, the, see Koodoo, 49 
Toluane, a plant useful in curdling milk, 
139 

Tomba ffgama, volunteers the loan of a 
canoe, 492 

Tortoises, land, their habits, shells prized 
by 11 itiye Afiicans, 119 
Totelo, the, toll demanded at, 290 
Town, lemaina ot a deserted Batoka, 463 
Trade in skins of the Bakalahaii, 43, 
staples of the Portuguese with the 
Balonda, 263 Sea Commeico 
Tiaders dependent on missionaries, 29, 
English, offence given by, to the Boei s, 

30 , Boerish, in forbidden goods, 31 , 
slave, usual policy of, 167, good lin 
guiststlie most successful, 167 , native 
Africans, 310, half-casfe, meeting 
with a party of, fiom Bihe, 310, 311 , 
native, bad system puieued uith,429 
Trap, the substrxtum of the Kuniinaa 
country, 93, fiagments of the old 
schists in, accounted for, 105 
Travelling, privations of, m Africa, 30, 
prec uitions pi eservmg health in, 4'JO, 
average day’s march in, 527 
Tiecs, dostioyedbv long continued inun- 
dation, 227 , peti iliod on the Ghiponga 
490, cause of their soriibbineBS nea> 
Tete, 636 

Trocheamoi , an insti nment for measuring 
progress, 61 note 

Trogon, the, peculiar note of, Z-7. 
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Trombeta, estate and plantations of the 
Bub-commandant, 334 
Trotter, Admiial, newspapers received 
from, 573 

Trough iorm of the centre of Africa its 
geological structure explained, 105 
Tsepe, the spiingbuck, 90 
Tscssobe, the, its tenacity of life, 224 
Tsetse, oa the hanks of the Tanra tnak’Io, 
05 , encountered by Dr Livingstone’s 
party near the Mababe, 09 , described, 
69, auimnla to which its bite is fatal, 
effects of the bite, 70, 71 , procautioii- 
aiy measures against, 71, on the 
Sanshmoh, 151, ten oxen lost by, 
154, the Banyeti unable to tear domes 
tic animals on account of, 183, lati 
tude of their habitat on the Lcoainbyo, 
187 , Dr Livnngstone turned back by, 
193 , districts enclosing Linyanti, 198, 
connection of, with the elephant, 227 , 
cause of Londa’a freedom from, 202, 
Londa only of late years free from, 193 , 
in early times probably infested longa 
Panza's conntiy, 304 , found on the 
Luc ilia, 313, near the Makondo, 410 , 
between Nameta and Sekhosi, 427, 
insect preying on, t6 , either hank of 
the Zambesi, eastwards, infested by, 
433 , patch passed by night, 441 , on 
the banks ol the Lekono, 151 , night 
matches on account of, 457, herds 
slaughtered by Sobituane on account 
of, 471 , on the Chipongo, 4S9, return 
of, with larger game to the Zvnibcsi, 
493, foimer pastuio giounds infested 
by, 499, mtest the country of the 
Bambaii, 619, the disliict of Tote 
free fiom, 615 

Tsipa, small African ocelot, 43 

Taitla, a root, used as a substitute for 
corn, 69, mode of obtaining salt from 
the, 235 

Tuano, the lynx, 43 

Tuba Mokoro, headman of Dr Living- 
stone’s B uotse boatmen, 467 

Tufa covormi; largo distucts of country, 

98 , changing to limestone, 203 , fresh- 
water shells in, evidences of tlio 
ancient phvsiognomy of Afnca, 452 

Turtles, watei, good foi food, US 

Tusks, elephants’, Lechuhitubo’s oDor of, 
to Dr Liv ingstono, 69 , his oiTor of, ns 
a pi ICO ot a gun, 05 Scktletu’s gife 
of 105, destioyed by fiio, loO , takin 
by Dr Livingstone to txchuigowith 
the Poi tuguese, SOS, gmnbr Sechclo 
for “gun modicino ” 224, __vaiiou3 
weights of, in Angola, 3/6 , the 
heaviest, from Luba, 191 , increase 
in size on apiiioaching the equator, 

Tzo.^tho, a brmch of the Embari ih, 69 


Do, the, a sand stream 623 , its ^audstoao 

Dlva'^^bufcM'i'O of Dr LiviiKMcnos 
fathci 1 , couv ors ition ot t a. Lo uan 

Dnguca^”thot «oi“s t/jw irds the c' ’Uro of 

gtriicturo of the C'lunirv 
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Unicorn’s Pass, tho sconory of, clmngod 
from old times, sketch of tho land- 
scape, 132 

Unku, the verdure of, 146. 


Vaal river, the, noisy attrition of rocks 
in, 612 

Vardon, Ma 3 or, his mtoiest in Afacan 
discovery, 40, evponment of, tcslinij 
the virulence of tsetse lutes, 70, 71 , 
large horn hi ought to Ungland h^, 
73 note, letter of, desciibing a batllo 
between three lions and a buffalo, 123 
note, new soccies of tho antelope 
named after, 223 note 
Vegetable diet, bad cITects of an exclu- 
sive, 23 

Vegetation, diffei cnees of, in the same 
latitudes of Africa and Austialia, 81 
Victoria Falls, ai rival of tho Matabcle 
near, 427, an obstacle to desccniling 
the Zambesi, 433, Dr LningMouo 
resolves to visit, 441 , beauty of tho 
scene, 445, detailed desciiption of, 
446, fissuie in tho rock described, 
446, spray columns, bieadth of the 
river, 447, accessible part of the 
fissure, period of its formation, 448 , 
superstitions connected with, 448, 
Dr Livingstone’s garden above, 410 
Villages of the Barotso, built on mounds, 
272 

Vmegar an antidote to the Ngotuano 
poison, 100 , 

Vines with tuberous root, recommended 
to the Cape farmeis, 87, grape bear- 
ing, nnexpected disco\ ery of, 147 , 
varieties of wild, on tho Zambesi, 627 
Vungwe or Mvungwe, the, looky hills, 
watei shed of the sand rivulets of Last 
Afiica, 623 


Wader, the crook-beaked, of the Leeam- 
bye, its mannei of feeding, 220 
Waggon-trav elling in Afi ica, 82 
Wales, New South, fossil trees of, found 
also in Afiica, 490 
Wallace, allnsion to, 6 
Walsh, Dr , leaves quinine for Dr Living- 
stone, 674 

Waidlaw, Dr , Dr Livingstone’s instruc- 
tor in theology, 6 

Wars, the slave trade or cattle stealing, 
invariably the cause of Afiiean, 185 
Washmgton, Captain, document given by, 
for publication, 698 

Water, Baknlahari mode of drawing, 
gealous storing of, 44, difficulty of 
obtaining in the desert, 47, 48 , list of 
animals able to subsist without, 48, 
animals found only in the neighbour- 
hood of, 49 , indications of, m old 
watercourses and fountains, 98 , in- 
dispensable to serpents, 12G, evidence 
of Its importance in African eyes, 132 
salt and bitter, of South Afnca 140 , 
insect distilling, 358, evpeiinionts 
showing the moisture to be diawn 
from the atmospheie, 359, palisades 
for secure di awing of, m Angola, 


Water plants of tho Shln^, 6C7 
Wiiteibner, a Gnqua chief, hiftory of hi* 
udininistralion, 01 

Watershed, the, of South African rivers, 
285, of the ZatiihcBi and Nile, 407 , of 
C'lsfeni sand rivers, 623 
Wnv, exported fiom the West Const of 
Aft ica, source of the, 24S , a stajilo of 
tiado, 298, Us value an ft claplo of 
comuiprco, unknown in Hast Africa, 
620, 627 

Wchh, Caplam, supplies brought by, to 
the Bakvvaiiis, 100 

Woir, Balondn, of nials nnti reeds, 271 
Wells, description of, in tlie desert, 47 , 
cate icqmsito in digging, 18, arte-ian, 
probable success ol, in Afrioii, 65 , 
proposed ns siibstitutes for the Boers 
deep cutting, 99, losicd, by tbo Ba- 
londn, 219 

Welweitsch, Dr , remarks of, on grasses, 
367 

Westwood, Mr , letter from, describing 
edible larvrc, 141 note 
Wheat, grown in Angola, 327 , giown in 
Puiigo Andongo, 361 , jioldmg a 
hundredfold atTcte, 617 
White men. Dr Livingstone, tho first of, 
soon by the Balondn, 260 
Winds, castcih, the ctuso of little ram 
fulling in South Alrica, S3 , hot elec- 
tric, of tho Kalahari, dcscit, 103, 
noilli and south of Afnca, 280, west, 
followed by fever m Angola, 376, 
effects of north, m Londa, 395 , north- 
oast the harbinger of the rain v season, 
442, bringing ram in different lati- 
tudes, 478 

Winter, vaiying seventy of, m South 
Africa, 305, in Londa, 426, smoky 
tmgo of, ns probable cause, 420 
Witchciaft, cowardice m hon-huntmg, 
from belief in, 10, drought ascribed 
to, 19, promntuie burials fiom fear 
ol, 114 , oidenl to prove iimocoiico of, 
in Angola, 373, chief dying by the 
ordeal for, 378 , case of, decided be- 
fore Kawawa, 400 , ordeal to jirovo 
innocence of, used in Eastern Ainca, 
632 

Women, not compelled to hard labour by 
tho Makololo, 162 , high position of, 
among the Balondn, 264 
Woodrufte, Lieutenant, lost on tho bar 
before Kihmane, 574 
Worms, infesting wild animals, 120 
Worship, religious, inabihty of savages to 
understand, 137 , observance of, among 
the Bushmen, 144, disrespect of tho 
Makololo for, 163 , propriety of set- 
ting apart a place toi, 164 , increasing 
reverence of tho Makololo for, 434 


Xavier, St Francis, missionary armour 
of, 38 


Zabesa, a broad reach of the Ohobe, 162 , 
villages of observation on, 202 
Zaire, or Zerezere, name of the Kasi, 391 , 
see Congo 

Zambesi, or Leeambye, the tsetse on. 
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preventing the domestication of cattle, 
71 , Sobituane's conquests on, 73 , con- 
flict nith the Matabelo on, 76, the 
^ji^oovGry of, by Dr Livingstone and 
•M.r. Oawell, 78, peculiar ceremonies, 
system of instruction of Bechiifina 
and Oaffrc tribes south of, 128-130 
names of, 181 , project of making a 
path to the east coast, by the, 338, 
cruel__ religion of the countries north 
of, 373, branch of, rising near Ma 
tiamvo, 391, Dr Livingstone’s project 
of following It to Masiko, 392, ap 
proach to, 464, its floods accounted 
for 407-409 , route to the oast const by, 
obstacles, 433, signification of the 
name, 4-44, daik hue of Batoka of, 
457, a great dislocation of rocks, 
opemng a bed for, 485 , near its con- 
fluence with the ICafii, breadth of the 
nver, the waters discoloured, its 
abundance of animal life, 490, 491, 
agriculturist population on its banks, 
493 , piercing the upper lip, practised 
by the women, 494, Dr Livingstone 
advised to cross to Tote, unable to 
borrow canoes, 603 , toriaced banks | 
of, 505 , ready hospitality of villagers 
on, 605 , passage of, resolution to 
follow Its course, 609 , the country to 
the north of, the most fertile, 609 , 
floods of, distinguished fiom its imm 
dation, 610, probability of a continuous 
stieam of inundation in old times, 
610, tho black rhinoceros scarce to 
the north of, 623 , wild grape-vines 
on, 627, trial by 01 deal of tribes on, 
632, fertile islands, depopulated by 
the nar, 645, its source unknown at 
Tete, 618, navigation of, fettered by 
rights of native chiefs, 550 , its capa- 
bilities as a highway of commerce, 

661, 502 , laborious ascent of, to Tete, 

662 , navigable to its mouth, 6GS-671 , 


projects for improvemont of its navi 
gation, 476 , in cei tarn months open 
to Tete, 670 

Zangu, rest and refreshment at, 331 

Zangwo, the, flowing into the Zamhesi, 
below Senna, 607. 

Zanzibar, Arabs from, tiading in slaves, 
79, Aiabs from, entertained by Dr 
Livingstone, 194 , region to the east 
of Londa desciibed by Aiabs of, 407, 
route to the east coast by, 432 

Zebia, the, found always near water, »9, 
shot in the Balonda country, 235 

Zimika, the hill, bare rocky hill tops seen 
from, 630 

Zingesi, the, a sand 'rivulet, vam attempt 
to tbrd, 672 

Zonga, the, Dr Livmgstone passed by, in 
1842, 9, flocking of elands and os 
Inches to, in drought, 49 , reached by 
Dr Livingstone's party, 65 , Dr Liv 
ingstone’s raft-makmg in, escape 
from alligators, 60, the hanks of, 
described, 60, 61 , fish of, 03 , Dr 
Livingstone reluctantly recrosses, 05 , 
size of elephants on, 483 
Zulus, expelled from the Maghesherg, 26, 
of Natal, their honesty, 176, see 
Caffres ^ , 

Zumba, at, Dr Livingstone learns his 
fathers death, 3, Father Pedro of, 
149 , a ruined village at the confluence 
of the Zamhesi and tho Loangwa, 
601 , an admirable site for trade, 602 , 
water communic mon in three direc- 
tions, 602, old grey sandstone be- 
ffinniDDf Qit, 604 , spokon oi fts Btiil 
belonging to the Poituguese, 612 . no 
game law enforced above, 673, Qoto 
mite near, unremaikod by tho Ponu 
guese, 639, breadth of its great coal- 
field, 644 , the wheat of, 647 
Sungo, a Zambesi islander, his present, 
his recommendation to Pangola, 6 O 3 
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